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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 

I AM not now about to prove the Divine Origin of Christianitj, nor 
need I assume it. In this argument I only inquire as to the results which 
must bo realized by those who believe Christianity to be of God and who 
yield themselves up to that belief. Still, if my purpose be accomplished, 
I shall show, that man knows of no wroAg-restraining force more puissant 
than Christianity. In that case the reader may advance a stage and plead, 
that it necessarily follows, that either Christianity is true or else that 
falsehood is better than truth and essential to man's elevation to the highest 
moral altitude. He who accepts the latter conclusion may be safely 
considered beyond the reach of reason. 

But what is Christianity ? Christianity is the Doctrine of Christ and 
lus Apostles, recorded in the New Testament. ''But do you discard the 
Old Testament?" says one. The answer is — <' Did Jesus and his Apostles 
discard it? Certainly not." Still they did not confound Judaism with 
Christianity, the Old Dispensation with the New, the House of Moses 
with the House or Church of Christ. They did not appeal to the Old 
Testament as the record of the laws and ordinances of the Kingdom of 
God's dear Son, which kingdom did not commence till after his return to 
heaven. Christianity then is recorded in the New Testament, and we 
should use the Old Testament as did Christ and his Apostles. 

But here it is needful to insist that in tracing the effects of Christianity 
we deal with Christianity only. If we inquire into the legitimate results 
of the Socialism of Robert Owen (called by some Owenism) it will be 
necessary to take that system as he left it, and not as it may have been 
altered by others. If changed, by taking from or adding to, its author is 
not responsible for the results. So the inquiry in this case is not what 
effects result from Christianity changed into Romanism, or perverted into 
State-churchism, or developed into some other ism which the Apostles 
never heard of. It is the common practice of many who profess to oppose 
the doctrine of Christ to deal with the effects of systems called Christian 
which have but little more right to be so termed than had that penknife, 
which in the lifetime of its owner had three new handles and six new 
blades to be considered the veritable knife possessed by his grandfather. 
He then who grapples with this argument must confine himself to the 
faith and polity given in the New Testament on the authority of Christ 
and the Apostles. 

And now, neighbour Sceptic ! It is supposed by many that you and I 
can scarcely agree on any one point. But I beg to deny the accuracy of 
that conclusion. We can go step by step toge&er over the field I intend 
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to traverse, and, indeed, it will be hard for you to break away, even at the 
last step. Still you will have to do so, and that to with evident violence, 
or to cease your opposition. Let us see — 

I. The world is in a bad and immoral condition. Christian and Infidel 
alike assert this — ^the one looks for a golden age in the future, to be 
brought about by the progress of the Gospel or by the Coming of Christ, 
and the other looks with equal hope for a secular millennium, when science, 
" the providence of man," shall have accomplished its mission and ancient 
fraud and wrong shall be known only in history. All sing of the " good time 
coming." Here then we agree — the world's condition is one of evil 

AND WRONG. 

II. What is the cause of this mighty mass of wrong and consequent 
suffering? Inordinate Self-love. It is not said that there are not giant 
evils which arise from want of knowledge. But it is said, that but 
for man's selfishness the required knowledge and wisdom would soon be 
had. No one believes that the mass of men do all they know to be good 
and abstain from what they know to bq evil. The drunkard knows that 
he is destroying his body and covering with rags and ruin the wife and 
children whom he would fain see better conditioned, and yet he sinks them, 
with himself, lower and lower in the awful pit. The swindler, who wrongs 
the widow and the fatherless after a sort that would make a heart, anything 
less hard than stone, to bleed with pity, knows full well his deed is wrong 
and but'for inordinate self-love would not commit it. If every one would 
do the good and flee the bad, he knows the wilderness would blossom as 
the rose — our earth, would be a heaven ! This conclusion too can be 
alike accepted by Christian and Infidel. 

III. What are the chief, or most powerful, wrong-restraining forces ? 
Love and Fear ! Perhaps it may be insisted that all others have their 
roots in these. As, hy way of illustratioD, knowledge. The knowledge of 
right does not secure right doing, but the knowing that results painful to 
the wrong-doer will ensue frequently does. When not thus restrained 
by fear, love is the great restraining force. For example — A robber, 
willing if needful to be more than that, takes himself to the lonely spot 
to ease the homeward-bound banker of his well-filled purse. He waits 
with fiill intent but sees, or thinks he does, suspicious watchers in the 
lane and, fearing detection and the punishment which follows, he reluctantly 
gives up the job, and the man of gold gets home unhurt in person and in 
purse. Thus crime is restrained by fear of punishment. But again our 
robber awaits another victim whom he had often seen upon that lonely 
road. While waiting thus a poor man comes along and from him he learns 
far more of the one for whom he waits than he knew before. Now he 
knows him as a man of wide benevolence, the best friend of the poor, and 
one from whom his own parents had received substantial help. Bob that 
man ? No ! Never ! Nor any one for whom he has special care. Thus 
is wrong restrained by gratitude and love. 

IV. Faith produces the same results, in feeling and conduct, whether 
the things behoved be true or false. In tracing the effects of Christ's 
doctrine upon those who believe it this truth is very important. It 
relieves us, so far as the present argument is concerned, from inquiring 
whether Christianity is true and of God or not. Surely no one demures 
to the proposition at the head of this paragraph ! Yonder a strong man 
weeps over the supposed loss of all his property — to-morrow even his bed 
will be sold and his wife and little ones left destitute. An enemy rejoices 
in his fall and resolves to render his affliction greater by raising false hope 
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and dashing it to the ground. He sends him a worthless draft upon the 
bank, for a sum equal to all demands, which is received by the distressed 
as genuine. Then his heart bounds with delight ! How soon the weeping 
turns to joy ! Then comes the discovery that it is a ciniel hoax and back 
rushes dl the gloom and sorrow. In a little time another discovery is 
made — the calamity, supposed to have involved the man in ruin, never 
took place, but was a false report, and he is still in affluence. Now this 
false report in the first instance produced feeling and conduct precisely 
the same as would have resulted had it been true. Then the bad note 
produced the emotions and conduct which would have arisen from the 
reception of a genuine draft;, and so on through the whole affair and in many 
transactions of life. Whether the statements believed refer to temporal or 
to eternal things— to this life or another, they produce the same 
feeling and action, when believed, whether true or not. And as belief 
that dire punishment will certainly follow a given wrong tends to restrain 
the wrong-doer, and as faith in the certainty of immense good being 
derivable from right conduct, promotes such conduct, and as love produces 
conformity to the wishes of the loved ones and effort for their good, what 
must be the results of believing in Christianity, so far as restraining 
wrong, promoting good, and serving God and Man are concerned ? That 
of course depends upon what God is believed to have made known of his 
will in regard to rewards and punishments and the deeds which secure his 
approbation. 

Y. The Leading Features of the Doctrine of Christ and his Apostles 
require to be stated here — 

1. One God, who is Love. 

a. One Lobd, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who gave himself, and 
who was given of his Father, to suffer, the just for the unjust, to bring 
them to God. That is, that by so vast display of love he might reconcile them 
to Jehovah and to holiness, and that God might be just and the justifier of 
those who so believe as to turn in heart and life to Him, to Jesus, and to 
holy living. 

3. — One Holt Spibit, sustaining the universe, working in providence 
and grace, to make all things conduce to the glory of God and to the 
good of those who devote themselves to truth and right, and as far as 
possible to aid sinners in forsaking the evil of their way. 

4. One Hope of a resurrection to eternal and inconceivable glory, 
consequent upon the purification of the heart and life by faith, which 
works by love and produces the fruit of right living. 

5. A Judgment of the just and the unjust after this life, by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, when God will render to every Man according to his deeds — 
to them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life, but to them that are contentious, and 
obey not the truth but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the 
Jew first and also of the Gentile. 

6- One Body, Church, or Brotherhood, composed of those who believe 
to the results above stated and give themselves to Christ and each 
other, according to the statutes of the kingdom of Christ. That love, not 
in word only but in deed, is to be cultivated, and that while the Household 
of the Faith have the first claim, good is to be done unto all men and 
love extended even to enemies. That God accounts no love or service to 
himself which is destitute of love to the brotherhood and our fellow men. 

7. That while God, as a compassionate Father forgives the short 
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comings of those who strive to walk in truth and holiness, that is when in 
repentance they confess the same, yet the consequence of decided failure 
by the formation of a reprobate character secures final condemnation and 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the Glory 
of his power. 

These seven brief articles are not given as a complete epitome of 
Christianity. The purpose is merely that of bringing into view the salient 
points of the faith that in the light of the foregoing conclusions it may be 
determined what are and must be their effect upon those who believe and 
yield themselves to their influence. 

Two things have to be taken into the account — 1. Those who do not 
believe are not directly influenced by that which they do not accept as 
true, and, therefore, our inquiry is most directly as to the influence of the 
Christian faith on those who are convinced of its truths and who under- 
standingly believe. There are priest-ridden people who believe the dogma 
of certain so-called Christian priests who have no understanding of what 
they believe and no conception of its claims upon them. These are not 
persons in whom the legitimate effects of Christianity are developed . — 2. 
That though fear, as a motive power in the restraint of wrong, is a low and 
inferior force, it is, nevertheless, a necessary one. Part of the human 
family are too depraved to be controlled by the higher motive, at least 
until they have been for a time kept from evil by the lower. 

VI. Christianity supplies in the highest and strongest forms the evil 
restraining forces — love and feah — ^reaching even to matters that human 
law cannot touch. Surely none will attempt denial ! The faith exhibited 
in the foregoing seven articles cannot but restrain evil and wrong and 
promote good and right, otherwise the following absurdities must be 
affirmed — 

1. The Christian believes God to be good and holy — that he is indebted 
to him for every good, and, therefore, he resolves to abandon himself to 
vice. 

2. He believes that eternal bliss will result from his conformity to 
virtue, and that a fearful, never-ending death will be the consequence of a 
course of criminality and, therefore, he revels in crime. 

3. He believes that Christ was the most admirable of exemplars, the 
most benevolent of all benefactors — ^himself indebted to him for nothing 
less than a gift of his own life, under circumstances the most painful and, 
therefore, he disregards his requirements, sets at nought his example, 
and riots in pollution and wickedness. 

To suppose a believer in the Christian System influenced by that 
system to evil, is to suppose these absurdities — ^is to suppose what no 
infldel, after ten minutes' thinking, can admit. So to affirm is to announce 
a self-evident contradiction and to commit an outrage upon common sense. 

No ! Most certainly a decided and intelligent faith in the doctrine of 
Christ must incline its possessor to strive to do his will and to imitate 
his life. It then follows of necessity that the effects of Christianity are 
directly in favor of love, brotherhood, and right, and completely against 
selfishness and its outgrowing wrongs. This must be, unless the precepts 
and examples of Christ and his Apostles are in the opposite direction, and 
that they are not, as for instance — *' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, soul, and strength, and thy neighbour as thyself— as you 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them — ^Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you, and pray for them who persecute 
you ; that ye may be the children of your Father who is in heaven : for 
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he makeih the Bun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. Mortify, therefore, your members which 
are upon the earth, fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence, and covetousness which is idolatry ; for which things' sake 
the wrath of God cometh on the children of ^sobedience, in the which 
ye also walked sometime when ye lived in them : but now ye also put off 
all these-— anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of 
jour mouth — ^Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the old 
man with his deeds, and have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him which created him. Put on, therefore, 
as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercy, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any, even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is evil, cleave to 
that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love ; in honor preferring one another ; not slothful in business ; fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; 
distributing to the necessity of saints ; given to hospitaUty. Bless them 
who persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with those who weep. Be of the same mind one towards 
another. Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate. 
Becompense to no roan evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight 
of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, Uve peaceably with 
all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath ; for it is written. Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good." 

lAne upon line, precept upon precept — a hundred other examples might be * 
given, while not any, if fairly viewed in the light of the context, of contrary 
import can be found. Thus is expressed, in part, the work which every 
Christian understands himself called upon to perform, the accomplishment 
of which is made possible by love and gratitude to him who gave his life 
that we might not perish, and by the assurance, that the narrow road to 
life eternal is none other than the way of holiness — walking in which, he 
finds that its paths are peace, and that, drawn by love, he has a peace 
which passes all understanding, which the world can neither give nor take 
away. The doings of Christ are the interpretation of his commands — in 
them are seen only love and benevolence, and when infidelity gives an un- 
lovely comment upon some dujointed saying, the believer is conscious 
of the injustice and well knows that he can remain acceptable to God 
only by doing to others as he would they should do unto him. Thus 
then it is seen that Christianity is adapted to produce just those results 
which are needful to true brotherhood and human happiness. 

VII. In conclusion the reader may glance into the region of facts — 
things done. In doing so he is not to look at National Christianity. 
There are multitudes called Christian because they arenoe Jews or belong 
net to a Nation which worships Jupiter, an image of wood, or a crocodile, 
who are as distant from a living faith as is the North from the South. 
There are men who call themselves Christians for mere business advantage 
or social position, and there are Secularists in the so-called Christian 
priesthood who are there solely for the loaves and the fishes. To look to 
such for the effects of a faith they never possessed is a perfect absurdity. 
But it is known, not believed merely, but known, by thousands, that this 
faith has transformed the social pest into an honorable member of society. 
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has lifted the deeply snnken m vice to the path of virtae, and in a word 
has efiFected mighty moral transformations. These triumphs of the power 
of Christianity are known in large numbers, and can be produced. Any 
Secularist might find them if he would and supply himself with undeniable 
evidence of the reality. As it is now, so it has been from the first, and at 
that time more decidedly apparent was the change in character. Not that, 
in individual cases, the transformation was more complete, but that as the 
Church was persecuted, few, if any, professed the faith who were not really 
believers and, therefore, the tarnish of hypocritical professors did not 
overlay the Church. 

Happily the testimony of Christians to the power and influence of 
Christianity is not unattested by the enemies of the cross. Pliny and the 
persecutors of his time were most anxiou!s to prove against the Christians 
conduct which would warrant punishment, and in order to compel 
confession they inflicted severe pains. But Pliny to Trajan wrote, '* I 
judged it the more necessary to examine, and that by torture, two maid- 
servants, which were called ministers. But 1 have discovered nothing but 
a bad and excessive superstition." The Infidel Gibbon lends his aid to 
the cause of Christ by writing — "While that great body (the Boman 
empire) was involved by open violence, or undermined by slow decay, a 
pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew 
up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the capitol. 
Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the period or limits of 

the Boman empire If we seriously consider the purity of 

the Christian religion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent 
as well as austere lives of the greater number of those who, during the 
first ages, embraced the faith of the gospel, we should naturally suppose 
that so benevolent a doctrine would have been received with due reverence, 
even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned and the polite, however 
they might deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues of the 
new sect ; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would have 
protected, an order of men who yielded the most passive obedience to the 
laws, though they declined the active cares of war and government." 

Thus this argument concludes — 

1. The world is immoral. 

2. The cause is inordinate self-love. 

3. The strongest wrong-restraining forces are Love and Fear. 

4. Christianity supplies in the highest degree these two forces. 

5. Faith produces the same results, whether the things believed be 
true or not. 

6. It is utterly impossible to believe the Doctrine of Christ, under- 
standingly and heartily, without moral elevation. 

7. The Christian Church in every age has been able to produce its 
trophies in changed and elevated humanity — her very enemies being judges. 

The reader may now if he please carry on the argument thus — 
Christianity, then, is beneficial to man, and cannot be otherwise. But as 
the best medicine does not cure where it is not taken so Christianity does 
not give its direct blessings where it is openly rejected nor to those who 
profess a faith they do not possess. If Christianity be not true then we 
are driven to the conclusion that falsehood is more beneficial than truth. 
But as that cannot be, Christianity is, therefore, true and of Ood. 
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" BleBsings on the trath it prospers still, 
And error, though it liyes Inxnriantlj, 
Lives fast, and grows decrepit, and expires 
To be succeeded by its progeny. 
But truth ne*er dies ; once let the seed be sown, 
"No blight can kill it ; neither winds nor rains, 
Nor lightnings, nor all the wrath of elements, / 

Can e'er uproot it from the hungiy soil." 

This argument was given by the writer in debate with G. J. Holyoake, 
but not noticed by that gentleman. It was also spread out in the debate 
with Mr. Watts. He too passed by on the other side, deeming it prudent 
to let it alone. Any one competent to refute it is welcome to equal space 
for that purpose. 



FAITH. 

The constant readers of the Harbinger are, perhaps, better instructed 
on this and kindred subjects, than the readers of any other periodical, 
generally. Still, it may be possible to instruct some ; and to aid others 
in their efforts to promote, contend for, and bring the unbelieving and the 
disobedient to " obedience to the faith." Acts vi. 7, Eom. i. 6, &c. Faith 
is required in order to salvation. The saved are to make known to others 
the glad tidings to be beHeved,and to be ready to give a reason of the faith 
and hope which they profess. 

Faith is beliefl That is all, in certain cases ; e.g, when some statement 
is made, or some fact reported which does not concern the hearer — ^per- 
sonally so : and which requires no action on his part. But if a promise 
is made to him, especially if it be a promise of that which he needs and 
desires ; he cannot be said to have faith in the promiser, unless he trusts, 
or confides in him to fulfil his promise. " Faith is the confidence of things 
hoped for.*' (See Heb. xi. 1. margin.) In the Word of God are divine 
promises — temporal and spirituij, general and particular. " Trust in 
the Lord . . . and verily thou shalt be fed. They that wait on the 
Lord shall inherit the earth. He that walketh uprightly . . . shall 
dwell on high . . . bread shall be given him ; his water shall be 
sure." Ps. xxxvii. 3, 6, 9, 11 ; Isaiah xxxiii. 15, 16, &c. We have sinned; 
but here we read the promise of forgiveness ; and other blessings innumer- 
able, both temporal and spiritual ; present and future. Some are of a 
general character, as Rom. viii. 28 ; " All things shall work together for 
good to them that love God, &c. " Do we believe this ? Can we confide 
in Him who haB promised ? Does not the term — All things — include both 
the painful and ihe pleasant ; the joyful and the sorrowful ; wealth and 
poverty ; honor and dishonor ? Shall health work for our good while we 
enjoy it, and sickness when we suffer it. Can we trust in the Lord at all 
times, and in all circumstances ? In other words, have we faith in Him 
who has promised ? Job had ; in very different circumstances, in pros- 
perity and in adversity. We speak of him as an eminently patient man. 
His pati^ice was one result of his faith. He had seven sons and three 
daughters ; all of whom he was bereaved of at once. At the same time 
his thousands of flocks and herds, together with his servants in charge of 
them were destroyed — partly by robbers, and partly by fire from heaven ! 
" The trial of our faith is precious ! " In this case it was severely tried, but 
it stood the test. This true believer fell on the ground, exclaiming, "The 
Lexrd gave> and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
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Lord ! " Here is an example of true faith ; i.e. of confidence in God. His 
wife was spared ;"" but she spake foolishly ; and he rebuked her saying, 
*' What ! shall we receivQ good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil?" Job was one who believed that all things work together for 
good to them who love God ; therefore could he say, " Though He slay 
me, yet m\l I trust in Him ! " Reader ! hast thou this faith of God's 
elect — this implicit confidence in Grod at all times ? 

Honor thy father and mother, is said to be the first commandment with 
promise ; yet there are promises — precious promises — attached to all the 
divine commands, '' In keeping the commandments, is great reward." He 
is faithful who has promised ; and if we confide in Him, and obey Him 
in all things, then are we believers, in the scriptural sense of that term. 
Otherwise, our faith is dead — ^null and void. 

It is said that Jesus the Nazarene is the Christ : that He came into the 
world to save sinners : that all we have sinned : that He died for our sins ; 
that He rose from the dead, for our justification ; that He ascended to 
heaven ; and that He will come again to render to everyone according to 
his deeds. Can a man believe this ? Certainly he can, if indeed he has 
even an ordinary capacity ; for ample evidence is afforded him of the 
truth thereof. Still, there may be an obstacle in his way, which he has 
placed there ; or which he is unwilling to remove. To certain of His 
hearers the Great Teacher said, ** How can ye believe, who receive honor 
one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from the one God ? " 
John V. 44. He spake thus to certain who were convinced that He was 
the Christ — ^and in that sense were believers — but like those referred to 
in John xii. 42, 'Sthey did not confess him ; " and therefore were not be- 
lievers in the scriptural sense of that term. The fear of man is an 
obstacle to one ; pride to another ; selfishness, prejudice, &c. How can a 
man believe who is unwilling to listen to anything beyond the circle of his 
(present) opinions? Or he whose gold * or whose appetite is his God? 
Generally, when one says, I cannot beUeve this or that, he means that he 
cannot confide in the person who makes t^e statement, or that the evidence 
is insufficient. Let this be supplied, and the statement confirmed, and 
he will thus be enabled to exercise faith. If one makes me a promise, the 
power to believe or tmst him depends on the character or circumstances 
of the promiser — his fidelity and abiUty. If satisfied on these points, I 
cannot disbelieve him. But if a stranger, if a man of doubtftd veracity, 
and especially if I know him to be a liar, I cannot believe him. There 
are men who I believe to be truthful, and I find it easy to credit what 
they say, to confide in their promises, &g. Is it not— must it not be still 
easier, yea perfectly easy to believe Him who cannot lie ? "I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say." We hear of strong faith, and weak ; but 
the power resides in, and must be derived from the object — the person 
who gives us faith. We have stronger faith in the well-known, tried, truth- 
ful man, than in a stranger, or in one not proved : but there is no man, 
however truthful and godlike, who can give us such strong faith as God 
himself: for no man is^ — as God is — ^infinite in power and faithfulness to 
fulfil his promises. What can weaken or destroy our faith in God? If 
one has lost his first love, what wonder if he should also make shipwreek 
of faith ? Even a slight divergence firom the path of rectitude, is a step 
away firom the source of our strength, and weakens our faith or trust in 
God. He who becomes weary in well-doing, must have become faithless 
also! 

It is generally admitted that the Gospel contains /octe to be beUeved, in 
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order to be saved ; but how mdny are there — in our day — ^who have a deep- 
rooted and most inveterate prejudice against the truth, (for such it is)-~ 
that the Gospel also contains commands to be obeyed, in order to salvation. 
Who can deny that repentance is required ? And who does not know that 
{rnetanoia) repentance is a term of practical import. It is not merely 
retrospective, but prospective ; and refers to our moral conduct. Now it 
is as certainly required that a sinner should repent as that he should believe; 
and that he shoi^d openly confess the Lord Jesus, and be immersed into 
Him. Moreover, repentance, the good confession, and baptism are enjoined 
for precisely the same purpose. One source of the error alluded to, is the 
omission of the definite article in innumerable passages before the word 
faith; e.g. Eph. ii. 8, should read, '' By grace have^ye been saved, through 
the faith, &c." " The faith," to which a great company of the priests be- 
came obedient, (Acts vi.7.)includesbeliefandallthat is included in the Gospel 
message. So Paul refers to a time when the faith had not come ; and to 
a time when it had come. See Gal. iii. 23-25 : and read verses 26 and 27 
as one — thus — For ye are all children of God by tlie faith of Jesus the 
Christ; for as many as have been baptized into tike Christ, have put on 
the Christ. That both '' the faith " and salvation are the gift of God is 
undeniable, see Eph. ii. 8. That there is a sense in which God has given 
faith to all men, see Acts xvii. 31, margin. And so also repentance, see 
Acts y. 31 ; xi. 18. 

Faith, according to the scriptures, is eminently practical. It toorks by 
love. (Gal. v. 6.) The works which are acceptable to God, are works of 
faith. (I Thess, i. 3.) The prayer to which God listens, is the prayer of 
faith. And '' without faith it is impossible to please God*' in prayer, in 
baptism, in preaching, teaching, hearing, &c. 

" Have faith in God ; " said our Lord to those around Him, who had con- 
fessed their faith. And so we say in conclusion. Brethren, have faith in 
God 1 In all that He has said : in all that He has enjoined : and in all that 
He has promised. In His right to command ; and in the reasonableness, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of His commands ; which are not grievous, 
but joyous ; for in keeping them there is great reward. The grand object 
to be kept in view, in our observance of divine precepts, is the divine glory ! 
In aiming at this, we promote our own interests and happiness. God has 
graciously identified our good with His own glory ; so that we cannot do 
right without being personally benefitted. Nor can we do wrong, or omit to 
do right, without injury to ourselves ; and, in most cases, to others also. 
Believe this, brethren, practically so. Believe, trust, and obey, if you would 
be believers in the true sense of iJiat term. He is the happy man who takes 
delight in all that God has enjoined : and who confides in God under all 
circumstances ! " Have faith in God," and amidst the wildest storm of 
distress you shall not fear, being one with Him who says to the winds and 
waves, " Peace ! Be still ! " ** Cast not away, therefore, your (faith or) 
confidence, which hath great recompense of reward." Heb. x. 35-39. 
** He that endureth to the end shall be saved." The Gospel does not 
leave work out — it is full of it. Faith which works not, is not in God's 
sense faith : and work which springs not of faith, is not — ^in God's sense — 
faith. W. D. H. 



** Let us not delude ourselves — ^if we find the love of sin and of the 
world stronger in our hearts than the love of Christ, we are not partakers 
of his aalration;' r r^r^al^ 
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THE ECCLESIA. 

The word ecclesia, is from ekkcdeo (Gr.), to convoke any public assembly. 
It has been used by the Savior and his Apostles to designate that 
assembly of saints, which, under Christ, has been called into one fellow* 
ship. The first time it appears in the New Testament, is in Math. xvi. 18. 
" On this rock I will build my Church," ecdesia. Here it indicates the 
entire institution, founded by, and resting on the Christ. The word is 
often found in the Septuagint, for an assembly or congregation. It is some- 
times applied to an entire nation. In this sense the people of Israel are 
calling pasa a ekklesia Israel, And again to a particular congregation. A 
synagogue was an assembly convened together in a particular place. We 
have, in the New Testament, the word applied to the entire brotherhood, 
and also to a particular assembly of Christians. Whatever may be the 
origin of the English word Church — the Scottish Kirk, and the German 
Kirch£, it does not convey an intelligent meaning of the word ekMesia or 
give any definite idea to the mind of its true meaning. 

The word is derived from ekkaleo — ^to call out, or summon, and was in 
common use among the Greeks in the time of the Saviour to represent 
those assemblies called together on festive, common or civil occasions, by 
the public authorities. In an accommodated sense, any assembly might 
be called an ecdesia. But strictly speaking, only those summoned together 
by legal warrant had this name appropriated to them. The ecclesia, there- 
fore, of the New Testament is a convocation summoned together, by the 
command and authority of the king. It is not a mixed multitude, indis- 
criminately mingled together, but a distinct and separate class, possessed 
of common rights and privileges and constituting a new state, kingdom, 
and empire. It is not simply a congregation or an assembly ; but a con- 
gregation or assembly caUed out by the Saviour, and met under his 
headship. There is no word in our language that fully represents the 
idea contained in the word ecclesia. Neither church, assembly, or congre- 
gation, intelligently expresses its meaning ; but for all popular use, either 
may do, but especially the two latter words. The congress of the United 
States is convened together by the call of the President ; and in this sense, 
is the legal ecclesia or assembly ; but a congress of States may meet for 
deliberation ; or a smaller body, for local pui'poses, and when met, be 
called an ecclesia or assembly, but the latter has no warrant from the chief 
magistrate. The idea of summons or caUy is always to be taken into the 
account, in the ecclesia of Christ. The designations given to the ecclesia, 
fully declare its character. Its members are called " saints " — the faithful 
— ^the called, the chosen, a loyal priesthood, a peculiar people. The 
saved — ^the justified, the sanctified, the redeemed. 

There is a family of words related to each other as applied to the mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, which shows the distinctive privileges enjoyed 
by the ecdesia. We do well to look at and consider them. They serve to 
show how considerate the spirit of Revelation has been, to meet our wants, 
and to instruct us in the secrets of the kingdom. There is a frequent use 
of the word kaleo, to call, exhibiting the primary invitation, the authoritative 
summons, made by the King, in the gospel to sinners. The Apostles were 
heralds, — officers sent out by the Saviour, with a proclamation to the 
alienated and rebellious. "Wisdom crieth without; she utt^reth her 
voice in the streets ; she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
opening of the gates ; in the city she uttereth her word6,--*-How long ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity?" — ^'^ Because I have caUed ssoA yd 



refused," &c. Prov. i. 20 — 24. In the mission of the Apostles, <' wisdobc " 
thus uttered her voice. By a familiar appropriation, those who oheyed 
the call are the saved — ^the caUed, They were called to salvation hy the 
Gospel of Christ, 2 Thess. ii. 14. Thus we have the cognates Jdatos — 
the called, and kloii* — calling. The latter, signifies the state, — or vocation 
in which they are called. " One hope of your calling." " That you may 
know what is the hope of your calling." " Partakers of the heavenly 
calling," *' Give diligence to make your calling and election sure." Thus 
the ekidesia is composed of those who had heard the call of the Gospel. 
They had obeyed the call and are now denominated the called, — " The 
called of Jesus Christ." In respect to their state in the ekklesia, it is a 
vocation, a calling. There stands also connected with this family of 
words another, nearly related. The affinity is so striking that it must not 
be overlooked. A proper consideration of which will relieve the mind 
from the gross and speculative ideas found in the creeds, and lying at the 
foundation of the whole system of dogmatic theolog}% I refer to eklektos, 
elect, chosen from eklegomai, to pick out, to select, to choose. The called 
of God, are now the chosen in Christ — His selected ones, to form the 
ekidesia. They had heard the call, obeyed the call, and were separated 
from the world, and were now the elect of God. None else were approved 
by Christ as the persons to unite together in his ekklesia. They had no 
more doubt of their election in Christ, than of their call. The intimate 
connection between the gospel which called, and the blood that saved them, 
and their election, was such, that to deny the one, was to deny all the rest. 
" The called according to God's purpose and plan, secured the election of 
all who obeyed it. The close and indissoluble connection between the 
eceleeia — ^the calling and the election is forcibly presented to us in 2 Thess. 
ii. 12 — 14. ** But we are bound give thanks alway to God for you, 
brethren, beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth, whereunto he called you by our gospel to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ." Here we have first the gospel ; secondly, 
the calls made by the Saviour in the Gospel ; thirdly, the sanctification of 
Spirit and belief of the truth (Le. the Gospel)— rand the election to salva- 
tion by it. And this constituted '' the ecclesia of the Thessalonians in 
God our Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ." The ecclesia, the calling, 
and the election, are related terms, expressive of the same people, and 
indicating the same family. If the one had not existed, the others would 
be unknown. They stand in the same relation* as cause and effect. As 
without Abraham there would have been no Isaac, and without Isaac no 
Jacob, and without Jacob, the twelve tribes of Israel would have been 
unknown ; so a common ancestry, a common brotherhood, and a common 
destiny are formed in the ecclesia. The ekklesia is an elect institution. 
Its subjects are called out of the world an4 separated from it, by laws, 
ordinances, and stsitutes, promulged by our Lord Jesus Christ : as much 
so as was tlie nation of Israel, under the leadership of Moses. The Red 
Sea and the desert did not more certainly isolate the chosen Israel of God 
from Egypt, and all other nations, when they "dwelt alone " in Canaan, 
than the ekklesia of Christ separates the called and the chosen, from the 
world at large. The ecclesia, then, is God's called out, peculiar people. 
They are no longer Jews or Gentiles, but a separate people. A family, a 
state, a kingdom. They have a new birth, — a new creation. They are adopted 
into the faimly of God. They are sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
Believem. B^oved. Brethren. Children of the promise. Children of 
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God. Dear children. Fellow citizens. Fellow heirs. Elect of God. 
Epistles of Christ. Holy brethren. Holy Priesthood. Holy nation, 
etc. All these names, and many others given them show their distinctive 
calling and character. The ecclesia has all the characteristics of an 
organized and legally formed institution and whilst in the world, is not of 
the world. It is the church of the living God — the pillar and ground of 
the faith." James Challen. 



NOT TIME. 

Tjmk, a mighty stream, roUs along. Its depths we cannot know, but 
unfathomed, fathomless, resistless, unfaltering and noiseless it rolls its 
mighty current on until it plunges into the shoreless ocean of vast and 
unbounded eternity. On its bosom float the tiny barks of numberless 
hosts, gliding softly down to the endless realms of the unknown beyond ; 
from whence no one ever returns to reveal the mysteries of that strange 
land. No bark ever ascends the stream but all are borne down the mighty 
current bearing with them their precious freight of human souls prepared 
or unprepared to meet and try the stem realities of that changeless state. 
Earth cannot win or call them back ; friendship cannot grasp them from 
the fearful abyss ; virtue cannot prevent them from gliding along to the 
portals of eternity, to receive their reward when within its realms ; love, 
the strongest of human afifections, cannot reclaim them from that boame, 
and godliness cannot save them from their destiny. Nothing then can 
save them, when the bubble of life bursts, from the change that awaits. 
If nothing can save them from passing through death's dark door what 
must be the responsibility that rests upon each and every one that still 
remains on time's side of eternity to prepare themselves to pass from this 
to a higher and holier state of existence and action. Oh ye, who believe 
in the revelation that the Lord our God has given through Jesus Christ 
his Son, how dare you to neglect so great a salvation ; how dare you to leave 
your souls in jeopardy for a single hour; how dare you to say that you have 
not time to attend to those things that work out for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory, to give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure that you may, be kept through faith unto salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last time. 

I have not time to come to the Bible class so early on Lord's Day 
morning, I feel so worn out by the cares of the past week that I must rest 
in the morning. Besides this, I have so much to attend to that I cannot 
take time to prepare myself by studying the lesson, and therefore I could 
not add any interest to the Bible class or school. And neither can I 
attend meeting in the evenings, for my business is such that I must rise 
early on Monday and I must retire eai-ly in the evening. 

Oh ! Christian, where is thy heart ; where is thy so^, and where is thy 
spirit ? Dost thou not know that the time is the Lord's ; and he gives it 
to thee for a noble purpose ? If thou dost not have time to study the 
living oracles, how canst thou think to know the law; and if thou dost not 
know the law how canst thou obey it ; and if thou dost not obey the law 
how canst thou expect to receive the blessings and promises that are 
attendant upoH obedience ? When, if thou dost not have time, wilt thou 
prepare thyself to enjoy the felicity of that blissful abode prepared for those 
who do the will of the Father who is in heaven ? Thy afifections, are they 
set on Christ and heavenly things ? Is thy life hid with Christ in God ? 



Dost thou think that thou art prepared by such excuses so that when 
Christ our life is manifested that thou wilt be manifested with him in 
glory ? Dost thou mortify thy members which are upon the earth that 
Christ may be all in all ? How dost thou even dare to sing when in the 
congregation on the Lord's Day — 

« This is the day the Lord hath made, 
He calls the hours his own." 

When thou hast spent half of those precious hours in resting from the 
effects of toil to gain the sordid dust that fools admire and call a god, 
instead of striving to lay up treasure in heaven that shall never fade away, 
and hymning praises to that Father who has made thee what thou art, given 
thee all that tiiou hast, and to him alone thou must look for blessings in 
the coming years, which in thy heart dost thou love the most ? Earth's 
fading and senseless pleasures, or heaven's unfading and eternal bliss. 
Let ti^y actions answer if thy tongue dare not. 

Dost thou think to rest in security since thou hast obeyed the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ ? Beware, lest, a promise being still 
left us of entering into his rest, we should seem to have come short 
of it. Why dost thou sleep upon thy post when danger surrounds thee. 

" Sleep not soldier of the cross I 
Foes are lurking all around i 
Look not here to find repose ; 
This is but the battle ground.*' 

Yes, the battle ground, and thou hast not time to put thy armour on. - 
Foes surround thee to overwhelm and sink thee for ever in the abyss of 
black despair, and yet, thou hast not time to take thy shield and the sword 
of the Spirit and nobly, manfully strike down those foes and make them 
yield obedience to the blood-stained banner of Christ. Awake! Oh 
Christian, from thy slumbers and nobly strive as Christ has striven for 
thee! 

^ Oh I make thy Master's cause thy own, 
And strive for him, and him alone. " 

Put thy trust in the promises of him who endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and has sat down on the right hand of the throne of God. 
Turn from earth's vain and fleeting show ; and by the aid of Christ, crush 
the passions and show to the world that thou hast Christ in thee, the hope 
of glory. Through toils, dangers and persecutions, unfalteringly go ; heed 
not the voice of the tempter, seek to Imow the will of him who is heaven. 

" Through the midst of toU and pain. 
Let this thoueht ne'er leave the breast : 
Eyeiy triumph thou dost gain 
Makes more sweet thy coming rest." 

Oh, Christian dost thou think that such excuses will sustain thee at the 
time when the frail tottering bark is nearing the precipice, ready to fall 
into the shoreless sea of eternity? Dost thou think that they will be 
what thou wouldst have them when thou art summoned to meet the 
righteous Judge before the throne? Think, oh think, Christian, eternity 
is before thee ; and its bliss depends upon thy actions here. And on this 
account ; thou oughtest to give the more eainest heed to the things heard, 
lest haply thou shouldst let them slip. For if the word spoken through 
angels proved steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 
just retribution, how shalt thou escape, having neglected so great a 
salvation. Hubbrx. 
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TIME AND LIFE. 

Another year is gone ! and what are years ? 

The links which form the mortal chain of earth. 

One added, life prolongs. One severed and 

Life's chain is snapt for ever. Years are the 

Time-lines on Life's surface, the living whole 

Dividing into equal parts ; and to 

Each separate part, its task allotting. 
*• Aye, there's the ruh *' — ^the work that's to be done ! 

And this the question at each period's end ; 
" Have I my task fulfilled — accomplished all my work ? 

Or have I failed, and failing have great cause 

To drop the bitter tear of penitence. 

And before God, and my own cons'ciousness 

Of right and wrong, renew the high resolve, 

That life to come shall be a nobler thing 

Than life gone by — fairer expression of 

His will, by whose Almighty power, and grace, 
" We live and move, and have continuous being " ? 

Life must be measured by what we have done. 
Time is not the true measure of man's life ; 
Years cannot give the life-sum he has wrought ; 
'Tis only known by the result of years. 
Some are but juniors who have longest lived, 
Mere novices in all that life adorns ; 
While others shorter-lived, yet soul-inspired 
With aim sublime ; and working for a grand — 
A glorious destiny — ^have done their work 
Ere they have reached the prime of years, and pass 
Beyond the bounds of Time, into that rest. 
Which shall not be disturbed, until the great 
And joyous harvest-morn shall break with songs. 
And they shall reap what they had sown on earth. 

Work is the worth of life ! not the routine 
By which we earn the bread that perishes, 
(E'en though fulfilled by duty's highest sense) 
Nor the fierce race to gather golden wealth ; 
No ! Hfe is fraught witii higher objects far 
Than these, to claim man's energy and skill — 
Divinely formed for immortality ! 
That is the truest work, the noblest of 
All workers he, who by the help of God 
Upbuildeth his own spirit first, into — 
The beauty and the might of Christian Manhood ; 
Then to his fellows turns with open hand, 
And true benificence, to strew their way 
With blessings, rich and firee as gifts of God. 
'Tis such who prove, to their eternal joy. 
That he is blessed most, who most impai'ts ; 
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For to the Lord he lends ; who shall of his 
Abounding goodness give, interest of which, 
The worker never dreanied — ^so great the joy. 

So may each reader prove, and may the joy 
Of this New Year he joy above the past. 
The joy of true relation to the Lord, 
Of full surrender to His holy will. 
The joy of work with high and holy aim, 
The joy of life divine, of glorious hope — 
Of hope that blooms with immortality. 



J. C. 



COMPANY THINGS. 



Four months after Mrs. Carter 
became a wife she was showing her 
mother's old friend, Mrs. Bell, over 
her new and well-fiimished house. 
"Here," said she, throwing open 
the doors of a spacious cupboard, 
•* is my set of new china ; Mr. Car- 
ter thinks it is the prettiest thing 
we have bought, and is always teasing 
me to have company because, he 
says, his coffee tastes like nectar, 
out of these almost transparent cups." 
. " Umph ! I did'nt think Henry 
was so fanciful," quietly replied Mrs. 
Bell. The old lady was very prac- 
tical. 

"Fanciful!" echoed the little 
wife, *' you'd think he were a lord, 
to hear his demands for what he 
calls comforts ; why he wants the 
table laid every day with those fine 
white damask cloths I showed you, 
and the napkins and silver forks. 
He says, * we have them, let's use 
them.' But I won't indulge him. 
The unbleached cloths will do well 
enough for common, and I *want to 
keep the others always nice for com- 
pany. How do you like the pattern 
of tiiiese goblets ? I have a dozen 
of common tumblers for our own me J' 

"I like the situation of your 
dining-room, Lucy," said Mrs. Bell, 
having duly admired tlie abundant 
contents of both cupboard and linen 
chest. " I always love a cheerful 
room in which to eat. A neatly 
furnished table, in a room where 
there is plenty of light, and bearing 



marks in it that a refined taste has 
been the presiding overseer, helps 
my digestion wonderfully. That 
eastern window is just to my fancy, 
and with the morning sun streaming 
over the table, and lighting up those 
pretty pictures, your breakfast must 
be pleasant enough to put you in a 
good humor for the day." 

" Well, so Mr. Carter says, and I 
agree with you 'both, but I have 
persuaded him to take his meals in 
the kitchen, as we are alone. I 
keep this room darkened, the sun 
fades the carpet so ; and as anything 
will do for VA I can keep things 
always fresh and bright in here for 
company. Will you peep into the 
kitchen ? It is a narrow little place, 
to be sure, but still has some con- 
veniences. Are not those odd-looking 
blue plates? Mr. Carter bought 
them at a sale for a mere trifle, and 
told me I might give them away to 
some poor body ; but I keep them 
for our own use, because they save 
the white ones. Now you have seen 
all but the parlour ; come ! give me 
your opinion of it." 

They soon entered an apartment 
in which elegance and a cultivated 
taste were visible at every glance. 
Thanks to Mr. Carter's liberality 
and love of the beautiful, nothing 
had been omitted in its furnisliing 
which the wants of himself or wife 
could suggest as suitable. Mrs. 
Bell's eye peered above an,d beneath 
her spectacles with genuine satisfac- 
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'* This room, Lucy, caps the cli- 
max of your home comforts, and were 
it mine, the right to spend all my 
leisure hours in it would be a strong 
incentive to hurry up the day's neces- 
sary work. I guess Harry thinks 
this a paradise when evening comes 
and he can stay with you." 

Mrs. Carter's face, and it was a 
frank, girlish one, flushed as she 
answered, " We never sit here unless 
we have company. Our first quarrel 
— ^no, that is too harsh a word— our 
first disagreement was about this 
very place. Mr. Carter wanted me 
to use it like a common sitting- 
room, where he could lounge, and, 
as he said, enjoy himself to his 
heart's content. As long as I was 
receiving my bridal calls, it answered 
very well, but now we seldom have 
visitors at night, and I saw no use in 
lighting up the chandelier, and keep- 
ing a fire burning, just for us two. 
Mr. Carter rebelled at first, but I 
got my own way at last ; so I sit up 
in our bed-chamber; and as he don't 
get home of late much before ten 
o'clock, it doesn't make any differ- 
ence." 

'" I thought business hours closed 
at eight, Lucy?" 

" I believe they do ; but Mr. Car- 
ter is very social, you know, and has 
acquired the habit of dropping in to 
chat with some one or other down 
town, so I don't see him until late." 

"You are a very lenient wife, 
Lucy," said her old friend, as she 
arose to take leave. 

** Oh^ I'll call him to account some 
day ; be sure of that. So you can- 
not stay and dine with me. Well, 
come up and sup with us to-morrow, 
will you? Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar 
are in town, and I'll have them here 
to meet you : you shall test what a 
good cook I have become." 

** Mrs. Bell readily promised com- 
pliance with a request made so 
heartily ; and with such undoubted 
sincerity. So they separated. 

Mrs. Carter's supper was a com- 
plete success. From the comfortable 



dining room, glowing with light and 
warmth, on through the table, with 
its chastely elegant equipage of 
snowy linen and pure china, and 
unexceptionalfare, nothing was want- 
ing to increase the comfort of her 
appreciative guests. There was the 
shadow of a cloud on Mr. Carter's 
face, true, heaviest when his eyes 
rested upon his wife ; but the proud 
little woman failed to perceive it, nor 
did the guests, except keen old Mrs. 
Bell, see in him other than a 
thoroughly hospitable gentleman, at 
peace with himself and all mankind. 

Then followed the long evening, 
spent in the rarely used parlor. Mr. 
Carter appeared in his element as 
the evening wore on. His heart 
seemed gi^ually to expand with 
full measure of content; the shadow 
was lost in the radiance of his satis- 
fied face, and, but for a previous 
acquaintance with his character and 
disposition, Mrs. Bell would have 
thought her surmises incorrect, and 
her penetration at fault. 

"Eleven o'clock, already \" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dunbar, as the town 
clock rang out its hourly record. 
" Bless me ! how time flies when one 
is happy ! I have been in a sort of 
enchantment ever since I came here. 
Mrs. Carter, please break the spell 
by showing me to my bonnet. Mrs. 
Bell, shall we not escort you home, 
it is on our way ? " 

" No, thank you. I have promised 
Lucy to spend the night with her." 

An hour later, Lucy tapped lightly 
at the door of Mrs. Bell's bed-ioom, 
" Have I disturbed you ? " said she, 
upon entering. " I only wanted to 
see if I could do anything for you 
before I retire," 

"Nothing dear," said Mrs. Bell, 
" but to give me your attention for 
a minute or so, and listen in kind- 
ness to a motherly lecture. Years 
ago, when you were but an untamed 
school-girl, I was cognizant of the 
struggle which the orphan, Henry 
Carter, had to obtain an education 
and at the same time earn his daily 
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bread. I have watched his career 
with no ordinary interest, from the 
time he first entered with the Logan 
firm as one of their errand boys, 
until, through his steady industry 
and unflinching integrity, he was 
elevated to a partnership ; and, when 
I witnessed your marriage, and 
heard him exult in the prospect of 
at last having a home, I prayed that 
you would make it such as the noble 
fellow deserved." 

Lucy began to look very curious, 
for in her heart she believed herself 
to be one of the tidiest and most 
economical housekeepers the world 
ever saw, and her husband a singu- 
larly fortunate man In possessing 
the benefit of her services. Mrs. 
Bell proceeded, " Do you think he 
is happy, Lucy, and his home the 
sweet spot of earth to him it should 
ber 

Lucy looked amazed at such a 
query. "Why shouldn't he be, 
Mrs. Bell? — ^he has everything his 
heart can ask for." 

" Do you believe, dear, that trifles 
.make up the sum of daily hap- 
piness ?" 

" Yes, I know they do." 

"Cannot you understand, then, 
that a man whose tastes are alive to 
what is beautiiul and fitting, and 
who provides himsejf with the op- 
portunities to enjoy them, can get 
tired and disgusted with being asked 
three times a day into a close little 
kitchen, to eat off of yellow table- 
cloths, cracked crockery and green 
glass tumblers, when but a step off 
is an airy room, pure china, and 
snowy linen reserved for strangers, 
who care not one feather's weight for 
himself or wife beyond the momentary 
enjoyment of their hospitality?" 

" Why, are we not commanded to 
be generous to strangers ?" 

"Certainly, dear, and self-sacri- 
ficing too, when benevolence requires 
it; but we should not act a lie for 
the mere sake of making an impres- 
sion. You overheard Mrs. Dunbar's 
admiration of your nice comfortable 



home, and her belief that you knew 
how to use it. Your vanity was 
gratified. Had I then told her that, 
according to your own confession, 
you only permitted Harry and your- 
self to enjoy it on chance occasions; 
that you daily sacrificed his comfort, 
the better to keep up appearances, 
and forced him to spendhis evenings 
away from you, because you made 
his house uninviting, ho\jr would 
you have felt ?" 

* * Inexpressibly mortified," candidly 
replied Lucy, upon whose mind a 
dim perception of the mistake with 
which she was beginning her married 
life began to dawn. 

"Then, dear child, begin the 
reform at once. Thirty-five years of 
married life have yielded me this 
experience. That no effort is too 
great to make home happy; that 
feV men are invulnerable to wifely 
attentions, and none rendered less 
amiable and loving by being made 
to feel that his comfort andhappiness 
is his wife's first earthly desire; 
that to beautify home and then 
freely use it, is a duty we owe to 
that innate love of beauty which 
God has implanted in us ; and that 
no housekeeper will feel the ne- 
cessity of hoarding up 'company 
things * who regards her family as 
her dearest guests, nor to such will 
the sudden introduction of strangers 
ever come amiss." n. a. m. e. 

Note. — One says "that's out of 
my line. I have no fine things for 
company and so there is no lesson 
for me in Mrs. Carter's mistakes." 
Not so sure about that, good sister. 
Thei'e are poor men spending their 
evenings in the public-house who 
would not be there but for the want 
of comfort which meets them at 
home. Not the want of what their 
circumstances will not afford, but 
they feel that home is no home, 
because the wife does not make it 
what she might, and what she would 
were she expecting company, though 
of a more humble class than that of 
Mrs. Carter. Look to it ! 
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THE SEA-FOG. 

Did you ever stand upon the shore 
and watch a heavy white sea-fog roll- 
ing in from ihe ocean, hiding the 
water and filling the valleys with 
its smoke-like clouds, while the sky 
was hlue, and the hill tops clear and 
distinct above the mist ? 

It is a grand and beautiful sight 
-—one of the ever-varying and 
glorious scenes which the dwellers 
by the sea enjoy. I ;remember such 
a sea-fog on a beautiful day last 
autumn. We stood looking across 
a small bay to the opposite shore, 
which was high and rocky. At first 
we saw the water sparkling at our 
feet, and dashing upon the sandy 
beach, but the fog rolled rapidly in, 
hiding the waves and the further 
shore, till only the houses on the 
summit of the hill were left to view, 
standing up in a white cloud against 
the blue sky, with the sunlight 
gleaming bright upon them. 

They reminded me of the pictures 
of the celestial city, in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, so beautiful and un- 
earthly did they look, it seems to 
me a beauitfiil emblem of the Chris- 
tian's life on earth. The future here 
is hidden like the valley in the mist, 
while the heavenly mansions beyond 
are clear and distinct, and the sky 
above unclouded. We cannot see 
the path before us through the valley 
up to that home, but the home itself 
shines clearly visible above the mist 
in the sunlight of God's promise. 
And step by step, as we go onward, 
the path opens before us ; the fog 
can never hide the one step which 
we ought to take next, nor the city 
where our journey is to end, how- 
ever dark the path between may be. 
Only let us remember always to look 
up ; for if we do not, we shall miss 
the glory and the joy of life, and see 
only the dim and dreary fog. 

HUMAN NOT ANGELIC EXCELLENCE. 

In our cleaving to Christ as our 
divine Saviour, we too often over- 



look the intensely human in his 
nature, and yet a humcm without 
sin. Jesus was clbthed upon with 
our nature. He suffered ; he longed 
for love. 

Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me ? He craved for sympathy. Could 
ye not watch with me for one hour ? 
He felt the most tender compassion, 
Jesus wept. 

It is the failure to apprehend this 
truth which has led the ascetic and 
enthusiast to seek to become Christ- 
like, by crushing out every impulse 
of human nature. But let us ever 
remember that the diviner impulses 
are not to be brought into supremacy 
by stilling the spirit of humanity 
within us. 

We do not reach spirituality of 
character by spasmodic, unnatural 
efforts to crush the nature that is 
within us, but by slow and patient 
caretodevelopeand disengage it from 
its evil. It is not angelic, but human 
excellence at which we are to aim ; 
nor can we be "perfect as our Father 
is perfect," except in our degree. 
To become saints we must not cease 
to become men and women — 

For man is not as God. 

But then most Gk)d-like, being most a man. 



PRATING AND GIVING. 

Prayer, when accompanied by 
Christian consistency, is a positive 
duty ; and no follower of Christ can 
lay it aside without depriving him- 
self of his highest privilege and rob- 
bing God of his most sacred honors. 
For me to impress this thought too 
deeply upon the reader's mind would 
be impossible. The Holy Spirit, to 
accomplish this, has weU-nigh ex- 
hausted all the force and power of 
human language. Jesus Christ spent 
long days and dreary nights in 
teaching and exemplifying fiie duty 
and privilege of importunate prayer. 
And such is the prominence given 
to this subject in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, that Christ and his apostles 
have there enjoined and urged it 
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upon all the saints no less than one 
hundred and seventy-five different 
times. 

But important aud essential as 
this duty is, it must be invariably 
accompanied by consistent, personal 
action, else it will amount to nothing 
more nor less than solemn mockery. 
The kind of prayer which the Holy 
Spirit indites produces a sympa- 
thetic and simultaneous movement 
of the heart, lips and hands. While 
it lays one hand imploringly and 
reverentially upon the tlu'one of 
Grace, it unites the purse-strings 
with the other. It is not only, 
"Lord have mercy on the poor and 
needy," but also, "have mercy on 
my stingy soul, and help me to throw 
open my granaries to feed the 
hungry — ^give me grace to use my 
money, to clothe the naked, and sus- 
tain thy famishing cause at home and 
abroad. God, destroy my selfish- 
ness, and break the fetters from 
my heels, that I may open my heart 
to others' woes, and go from house to 
house where the sick recline I'* 

Some one has described the prayers 
which he did not like to hear in the 
following lines — 

" I do not like to hear him pray. 
On bended knees about an nour, 
For grace to spend aright the day, 
Who knows his neighbour has no flour. 



" rd rather see him go to mill 
And buy his fainting neighbour bnad, 
And see his children eat their fill 
And joy beneath thebr humble shed. 

" I do not like to hear him pray, 
' Let blessings on the widow be,' 
Who never seeks her home to say :— 
' If want o'ertakei you come to me.' 

" I hate the pnnrer so loud and lone 
That's uttered for the orphan's weal 
By him who sees him crushed by wrongi 
And only with his lips can fee]. 

" I do not like to hear him pray 
With face as long as any rail, 
Who neyer means his debts to pay 
Because he can't be put in jail. 

'* I do not like to hear her pray 
With jewelled ear and silken mress 
Whose washer-woman toils all day 
And then is asked to work for less. 

" Such pious sinners I despise ; 
With folded hands and air demure 
They lift to heaven their holv eyes, 
Th^ steal the earnings of we poor. 

" I do not like such soulless prayers ; 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiyen. 
Such prayers no angel upward bears, 
They're lost, a million nules firom heav«n." 

And, reader, if you desire that 
your prayer should not meet the 
same fate, have them well fortified 
with proof of your sincerity. 
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To the Editor of the British Har- 
binger, — The July number of your 
valuable Harbinger is to hand, and I 
notice in it that you acknowledge 
the receipt of a packet of works on 
the Second Advent, and I presume 
you receive regularly the " Eainbow." 
1 may infonn you that I ordered 
these works to be sent to you and to 
other brethren in Scotland, who also 
may be at a loss to know who the 
sender is, besides importing some 



of the chief works to this colony, so 
that the books come not from one 
who calls himself a Millennarian, 
but from a fellow disciple. Having 
for many years been intimately 
acquainted with your noble advocacy 
of the grand leading principles of 
Primitive Christianity and also with 
your works of Faith and labors of 
Love, I love you for the ti-uth's 
sake, and I pray that the Lord may 
greatly bless yon in your o^n soul 
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and honor you in making you the 
instrument of winning many to 
Jesus; and that you may, at the 
coming of the Lord, have anahundant 
entrance into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. But, my dear brother, I 
cannot help being influenced by my 
study of the Word of God to con- 
clude that you, and many of my 
excellent brethren, sadly overlook 
the teaching of Scripture on that 
blessed theme — The coming of 
Jesus to reign over a purified earth 
Rev. XX., Zechariah xiv.j, and to 
(the coming of our blessed Lord as 
the only hope of the Church. 

In the remarks alluded to, you 
speak somewhat lightly of the secret 
rapture of the Saints, or as it may 
be termed the removal of the Church 
before the Apocalyptic Judgments 
(Rev. xii), and you view it as a 
recent invention. But your opinion 
is mere conjecture, and, after all, 
whatever Irving and others may say, 
it is for us to prove all things and 
hold fast to that which is good. 
There is one thing very certain to my 
mind — that the hinderance (which I 
think can only mean the Church) is 
to be taken out of the way prior to 
the full development of the Mystery 
of Iniquity (2 Thess. ii.), so that the 
position of the believer in all ages is 
one and the same — a continuous 
waiting, not for death, but a waiting 
for His Son from Heaven — not for 
the revelation of Antichrist, not for 
the confirming of the covenant with 
the Jews in unbelief, not for the 
desolation of the Turkish empire, 
not for the mighty revolution of the 
year-day fulfilment of the seventh 
vial. No; our position is to be 
watching and expecting at any 
moment the cry, ** behold the bride- 
groom comethy go ye out to meet 

• him." (Matt, xxiv.) Unless we 
are thus on our watch-tower, con- 

• stantly looking out and waiting for 
the coming of Jesus we may be 
taken by surprise, even professed 
Christians, for we know not (pre- 



cisely) when the time is, and yet 
this surprise should not be, for we, 
brethren, are not in darkness that 
that day should overtake us as a 
thief in the night. (1 Thess. iv.) And 
yet do we not hear even Disciples of 
Jesus use almost the words of Peter, 
saying, " where is the promise of his 
coming, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning." (SPet.iii). 

You refer to .Baxter's work, 
entitled, " The Coming Wonders," 
and express your opinion that it 
leads to the rejection of the Bible. 
There is much in that book that is 
deeply interesting and profitable to 
every Christian, but much certainly 
we have little to do with. 

You say that Millennarianism is 
the key stone to Irvingism, Mor- 
monism, and Thomasism. Dear 
brother, we have nothing to do with 
isms nor does the holding of an item 
of eternal truth by a sect, however 
much in error, make it untrue. 
Do not the Mormons contend 
that it is necessary in order to 
the forgiveness of sins to believe, 
reform, and be baptized, and does 
their so teaching make it less 
scriptural? The only question is, 
what saith the Scripture ? And for 
the theory so generally advanced that 
the Gospel will convert the world, 
I know not a line in the word of 
God to prove it, but all the teaching 
in the Scriptures goes to prove the 
contrary. The Gospel of the king- 
dom is to be preached in all nations 
as a witness, and then the end comes 
The whole earth is to culminate in 
darkness, distress in nations, men's 
hearts failing them for fear of the 
things coming, on the earth. (Luke 
xxi., 24.) The rich oppressing the 
poor until the coming of the Lord 
Jesus. The Mystery of Iniquity to 
work until the destruction by the 
brightness of his coming. The 
world dead and the Church awakened 
from her slumber by the cry, 
" behold* the bridegroom cometh." 

You say " Saul taught the truth, 
the coming of the Lord, but not the 
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speedy coming of the Lord." But 
is it not clear from the teaching of 
our Lord and his apostles that 
there should he one continuous 
waiting for the coming of Jesus, 
according to his promise? (John 
xiv., 1 Acts ii. 3 — 31. It matters 
not, practically, whether we fall 
asleep in Jesus or be living upon the 
earth when the Lord comes to call 
us home unto himself. The influ- 
ence of living daily in expectation 
of seeing our Kedeemer and re- 
ceiving the promised reward is 
equally soul-elevating and purifying. 
These gracious expectations and 
exhortations should certainly stimu- 
late us to greater diligence in the 
Master's work, to more patience in 
oar trials, and to resignation to the 
will of our heavenly Father, and 
to maintain at all times that gracious 
temper and state of mind which we 
would be willing to be found in 
should the Lord come at any 
moment. Your's in the hope of im- 
mortality, J. Ingbam. 
Australia. 

BEKABKS. 

It is not our intention to discuss 
the points raised in the foregoing 
letter, at least not at this time nor 
in this manner. A word or two 
explanatory may be requisite. 

1. There can be no greater 
mistake than the supposition that 
we overlook the teaching of Scripture 
upon the coming of the Lord. There 
are no portions of the Word 
more frequently in mind — ^we preach, 
as the One Hope of the Church, 
our being made like the Lord when 
he appears, and perhaps not less 
than one half of our prayers, in 
concluding public services, end with 
an expression of desire that our 
hearts and minds may be kept in 
the patient waiting for our Lord 
from heaven. But we do insist 
that the hope of the coming of the 
Lord to reign here, for a thousand 



years prior to the general judgment, 
whether true or false, is not the 
hope of the Church of God — ^never 
was, and never will be. It is, too, 
somewhat sorrowing to find good 
brethren so mistaking their way as 
to substitute this supposed tem- 
porary thing for that blessed, eternal, 
and one true hope of the Church, 
while at the same time they are 
ever ready to insinuate that those 
who long for the coming of the Lord 
and the Etemdl Glory, are not 
waiting for him, have not the hope, 
and so on. 

Yes, we do speak lightly of tbe 
" Secret Rapture," because we find 
no trace of it in Scripture, nor, so 
far as we can learn, have the Millen- 
narians known anything about it 
till comparatively lately. It was 
invented to aid their, escape from 
manifest difficulties. 

We know of no disciples, who say 
^* Where is the promise of His 
coming," as implying doubt of that 
coming. There may be , many who 
see no promise of his immediate or 
even eatiy coming, but in this they 
are only in the state in which Paul 
placed those of his time, by telling 
them that that coming should not 
take place till certain events had 
transpired. They, therefore, did 
not expect that the Lord might 
come the next hour or day. 

It is " clear that there should be 
one continuous waiting for the 
coming of the Lord." But the con- 
viction that he may come to-night or 
this year is not at all essential to 
that waiting. But, as said above, 
our purpose is not to argue the case, 
and, therefore, we only add on Rev. 
XX. and Zee. xiv. to which our good 
brother refers, that we see no allusion 
to a coming to reign on this earth. 
The first text speaks of certain 
parties reigning with him but says 
nothing of the locality tobe occupied, 
and the other text does not name 
the Lord Jesus at all. — ^En. 
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On cover last month were 
answers to questions by T. Win- 
chester, which he says (in a com- 
munication of eight pages), are not 
satisfactory. Were he competent 
to argue the case it would afford us 
pleasure to insert his statement, but 
at present we can only guess at the 
import of some parts, and therefore 
can not re-produce them. T. W. is 
evidently a rejector of the Bible, 
and his questions were put not at 
all in the expectation of getting a 
satisfactory answer, but upon the 
supposition that he had made out a 
case not admitting of explanation. 
He denies that Jesus is a perfect 
example, on the ground that the 
New Testament abounds in contra- 
dictions, and then, in true Bradlaugh 
style, he pours in chapters and 
verses, without giving the words of 
any one of them, or attempting to 
shew in what the alleged contra- 
dictions consist. This he leaves for 
us to discover, then to state the 
case for him, and then to refute it. 
In this way are given between twenty 
and thirty texts. We have neither 
time, space, nor inclination for a 
dance of that kind, 

As the two subjects at the head 
of this writing were introduced last 
month, we shall gratify our friend 
by a word or two further. 

He insists that Cain's wife could 
not have been his sister nor his 
niece, because Abel was slain before 
Seth was bom, and ''Abel, Cain, 
and Seth were the three first-bom of 
Adam," and that in the whole world 
there was no woman save Eve. 
Now our friend has some consider- 
able information concerning Adam's 
family ! Wondet where he got it ? 
All we know is that he did not 
obtain it from the Bible. There is 
nothing there to warrant the con- 
clusion that Seth was the third 
child bom to Adam. True, only 
three are named, because they only 
were required to bring out those 



family incidents of the first hundred 
and liiirty years, which were needed 
for the particular purpose for which 
the narrative was written. On the 
creation of the first pair, " God 
blessed them, and God said unto 
them, be fi-uitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth." If ever hus- 
band and wife were physically 
conditioned to respond to such com- 
mand it would be that first pair, 
when as yet deviation from the 
laws of Nature had not produced 
enfeeblement of body. That Seth 
was bom soon after the death of 
Abel is apparent, so that when Cain 
slew his brother, Adam had lived in 
the marriage state, with promised 
or commanded fruitfulness, nearly a 
hundred and thirty years, and taking 
the most moderate calculation, based 
upon the increase in healthy popula- 
tion, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the descendants of 
Adam would number less than some 
thousands by the time of the birth 
of Seth. The only difficulty, then, 
in the way of T. W. is his own want 
of knowledge,consequent,most likely, 
upon having such teachers as Brad- 
laugh, Watts, and the Author of 
" The Infidel's Text Book." 

On the time the Saviour was in 
the grave we intimated our conviction 
that the notion that his death took 
place upon the Friday is merely one 
of the mistakes of an Apostate 
Church. T. W. calls upon us to 
prove that the death took place on 
the Wednesday or Thursday, and 
not on the Friday, as he cannot 
find any mention of either of those 
two days in the New Testament. 
True, those days are not named, nor 
is the Friday. He does not find 
Wednesday or Thursday named, 
simply because the day is not named 
at all. Why do we fix upon the 
earlier day? Because Jesus said he 
would be three days and three nights 
in the grave, and we know from the 
manifold fulfilment of his prophetic 
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utterances, as well as of others con- 
cerning him, that that too must 
have been accomplished, and it 
could not have been accomplished 
had he not been placed in the grave 
till late on Friday, the record being 
quite clear as to his rising early on 
the Sunday morning. " But," says T. 
W., " I find that he was crucified the 
day before the Sabbath, and if the 
Jewish Sabbath was on Saturday 
then it must have been Friday when 
he was crucified." Certainly it must ! 
We quite admit it. But then there 
is an if — "i/ the Sabbath was on 
Saturday." But we do not allow that 
that Sabbath which next followed 
the death of Jesus was on a Satur- 
day, and thus the only reason for 



asserting that the crucifixion took 
place on a Friday falls to pieces the 
moment we lay a finger upon it. 
Every Seventh day was, with the 
Jews, a Sabbath, but every Sabbath 
was not a Seventh day. There were 
other than Seventh-day Sabbaths, 
and the law decreed such Sabbaths 
in connection with that feast at the 
time of which Jesus was put to 
death. 

We thus briefly, in a sort of out- 
line, state the case. Demands upon 
time will not allow more at present, 
and, indeed, it is only with difficulty 
that this could be given. But the 
subject has been brought out in the 
Harbinger. See vols, for 1860 and 
1861.— Ed. 
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Never, perhaps, in all the past 
generations has there been a time 
when the union of Christians, 
Churches, and Sects, received so 
much attention as now. The desire 
for union is wide-spread, and thought 
and talk about it are everywhere and 
increasing. The foundation upon 
which it must rest is, however, not 
extensively understood, but that will 
come in time. "First the blade, 
then the ear, then the full com in 
the ear," and so in this case — first 
the consciousness of need, then the 
failure of all human schemes, then 
the acceptance of the apostolic plan. 
But the " old leaven " is not yet all 
gone. Among those who retain it 
are some who are second to none in 
their longing for real oneness. Still 
they cannever advance to it while that 
leaven remains. 

An earnest neighbour, truly seek- 
ing light, recently invited us to 
family converse on the great theme. 
After a time a favorite author was 
handed to us as indicating what had 
heretofore satisfied our inquiring 



friend. We promised due attention 
to said author's pages, and now we 
find them honey and gall — sweet say- 
ings as to the desirability of Chris- 
tian Union and bitter instruction 
concerning the way to obtain it. We 
say this because the longing soul, 
who walks in the paths marked out 
will meet only a bitter disappoint' 
ment. Let us look at a few samples" 

** Notwithstanding the immense import- 
ance which may jusuy be attached to pri- 
vate, individual eflfort; in the work of Doing 
Gk>od, wo must not pass slightly over 
another great and important topic, — union 
and co-operation. Jesus Christ did not 
merely make arrangements for the spread 
of personal piety from heart to heart, — he 
founded a church. He took measures for 
concentrating the moral power which he 
introduced, and for Unking together his 
followers, by ties which formed %t once 
their strength and their protection. But 
the human heart, always ready to find some 
door of escape where it may go astray, and 
especially always prone to slip away from 
what is spiritual, to what is external, has 
perverted our Saviour's original design, un- 
til at length, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, the arrangement which was in- 
tended by him, to establish for ever, union 
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and harmony, has resulted in the very ex- 
treme of Beparatlon and diriflion." 

This is from the honey-jar. Per- 
sonal piety is not all that the Lord 
contemplated— fltf/owndtfd a Church. 
But man has gone astray — has per- 
verUd the Lord!9 orighfud design, and 
the result is the extreme of separation 
and dwision. Very true ! But what 
is the remedy? Our author shall 
speak again — 

"There are two modes by which the 
Christian ohiiroh may attempt to promote 
a state of greater liarmony. One is, for 
each denomination to struggle to bring, all 
the others upon its own ground — which 
plan has been, for some time, in the course 
of trial, and the [result of the experiment 
tima fiur, is, that the opposing forces, of 
the contending parties, neutralize^ each 
other, and the only result which remains, 
is a gradual thickening of the walls, and 
raising of the battlements, and strengthen- 
ing of the bulwarks by which they are 
separated." 

Right again! This plan will 
never do, Jbecause it cannot. The 
numerous sects will never surrender 
to any one of their number, and that 
because they know that not one of 
them can claim to be the one 
Church, ordered and governed solely 
by the law of God. The result of 
efforts in this direction is rightly 
put as making the case worse. 
"What is our friend's other plan ? 

« The other plan is, while we leaye each 
of the great diyisions of the Christian fitmily 
in the peaceful occupancy of its own 
ground, to endeayor to diminish, and ul- 
timately to destroy, the walls of jealousy 
and disUke which separate them. The way 
to do this, is for us to learn to attach less 
importance to these differences. This we 
shall easily do, if we look into the Bible 
with an honest desire to understand the 
real j^lace which fonns and modes of orga- 
nization occupy there." 

Now it is certainly good to learn 
to att^h less importance to " deruym- 
inationalforms," if by that were intend- 
ed the treating of Uiem as worthless 
and injurious, unless they have the 
sanction of the apostles, in precept 
or example. But if it mean, as it 
evidently does, that each company of 
believers is to set up a self-consti- 



tuted worship, and thus put aside 
what Christ by his Apostles has 
instituted, then nothing could be 
worse. And it does so mean ; for 
our author continues — 

" I. Forms of ecclesiastical organization, 
while they continued under &e special 
direction of Gk>d, in ancient days, were not 
fixed and permanent, but were continually 
changed, to meet the emergencies of the 
times. 

" G-od has always had a body of true 
and faithful friends in tike world, and he 
might haye adopted a plan for uniting 
them, Jhm the beffinnin^, in a church with 
prescribed and permajient forms of govern- 
ment and worship. In fact, if he had 
entertained the yiews on this subject, which 
the Christian church is prone to entertain, 
at the present day, he would haye done so, 
Abraham ^d Melchisedeo would haye been 
joined into a regular church, with roles for 
coyemment and worship, which should 
haye been exactly prescribed, and made the 
model for all succeeding generations. But 
instead of such a plan, GK>d has made the 
precise mode of union as changeable, as 
the yaiying circumstances of eyery sge. 
In Abrtmam's time, the faithful constituted 
simply a family ^ goyemed by patriarchal 
rules, and ofiPering a very simple worship. 
In the time of Moses, dreumstancee change, 
and the whole ecclesiastical arrangements 
of his people change with them. We haye 
the church and the state not merely united, 
but absolutely identified, — ^governed by 
yery peculiar rules and usages, which were 
eridently not only temporary, but from 
their yery nature, limited and locaL" 

This is not honey, but bitter as 
death ! " Confusion worse con- 
founded ! " " Forms of ecclesi- 
astical organization, while they con- 
tinued under the special direction of 
God, were not fixed and permanent, 
but were changed to meet the emer- 
gencies of the times." Indeed! 
But who changed them ? If the 
author mean that man was left to 
change the ordinances of God as 
he thought expedient, there is not 
even a remote shade of truth in the 
assertion, but facts innumerable 
shew that man touched any one of 
them at his peril. On the other 
hand, if the author mean, that as the 
race advanced God removed the 
earlier and lower dispensations for 
the next higher and better, that is 
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admitted . But note — the change was 
of God not of Man. In every in- 
stance it came from ambassadors 
whose authority was demonstrated 
by signs and wonders. Our friend 
thinks that Abraham and Melchisedec 
were without " rules for government 
and worship." But nothing in the 
Bible will justify his so thinking. 
Cain, no doubt, was of the author's 
opinion, that " rules for worship and 
government were to be changed to 
suit the taste of the worshippers." 
The result was that he changed the 
ordinance of God, and substituted his 
self-chosen worship for that which 
was divinely appointed. We know 
the result. Poor Cain ! He seems 
to us as the father of all denomina- 
tionalists. Let us hear our author 
again — 

" We pass on to the Saviour's day, when 
the constitution of the church was totally 
different from what it ever was before, or 
has been since. It may be given thus : 

*' 1. Twelve apostles. 2. Several itinerant 
ministers, travelling two and two. 3. One 
treasurer. 4. No local churches. 5. Meet- 
ings in the open air. 6. Ministry supported 
by the voluntaiy contributions and hos- 
pitality of its mends. 7. Funds of the 
ministry in common. 8. No lay organiza- 
tion whatever. 

" For after the lapse of a very few years 
from the death of Christ, the r^er of the 
New Testament finds himself surrounded 
by quite a different system of religious 
institutions. We have then, 

** 1. A ministry, sometimes itinerant and 
sometimes stationary. 2. Seven deacons. 
8. Local churches. 4. Somewhat regular 
ordination. 5. Ecclesiastical councils. 6. 
An enumeration of four or five different 
officers, not including deacons, viz., apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. 
7. In some sense, and to some extent, not 
however distinctly defined, a community of 
goods." 

This pious author never knew 
how to read the Bible. The ages 
constituted hy Jehovah he seems 
not to have seen at all. Apparently 
he discerns nothing but one Church 
from Abraham till now, ever chang- 
ing to meet emergencies, and that 
what we have to do is to change as 
often as we please and leave oSiers 
to do the same- But how widely 



different does the whole thing ap- 
pear to the man who understands 
the completely distinct character of 
these dispensations — the patriarchal, 
that of the law, and that of the New 
Covenant. 

We are told that in " the Saviour's 
day the constitution of the Church 
was' totally different from what it 
ever was hefore, or has been since." 
This is followed by an attempt to 
shew that difference. But the simple 
fact is that in the Saviour's day there 
was no Church, and there had been 
none. That institution known as 
the CHURCH was not set up till after 
he had returned to heaven. The 
instruction which he gave concern- 
ing his Church was prospective. 
The foundation stone had to be tried 
and laid — rejected of men, accepted 
of God, and laid by the master 
builders appointed by himself to that 
extraordinary work — ^that is by the 
apostles. The Church was then an 
entirely new institution, opened to 
believers in Jesus, on the day of 
Pentecost. During the lives of the 
apostles its order was in process of 
development. They were preserved 
and guided by the Holy Spirit for 
the completion of that work, and 
when " that which was perfect was 
come " they were called to their rest, 
but not till there had been secured 
a record of their words and deeds 
ample enough to supply a model for 
Church order and worship for all 
future time. Our author unhappily 
confounds the progression of the 
apostles to the perfection of the 
Christian order as perfectly akin to 
the changes of modem sect-makers 
or sect-menders, whereas the two 
are as different as are sin and holi- 
ness. The Christian system was 
not given complete in one day. 
Neither were the believers left to 
select for themselves. As circum- 
stances called for law, on. any given 
point, it came with all the authority 
of the appointed authorities — the 
apostles. They did not' say **We 
recommend " but " We command," 
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and what they thus commanded con- 
tinued law till changed by the same 
authority. These so-called changes 
then were made by the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, given to the apostles 
to ** guide them into all truth." 
Can Uiis be an example favoring 
that presumption of men, who have 



not that spiritual guidance and 
attestation, to change the order and 
ordinances of the Church of God? 
Most certainly not ! 

The matter must rest here. Per- 
haps to be taken in hand again in 
our next. 



GENERAL AGREEMENT.* 



We are rejoiced that we are so 
nearly all coming to a general agree- 
ment, touching evangelizing. The 
difference has not at any time been 
near so great as some supposed, and 
what difference there was is disap- 
pearing. All who are really for 
evangelizing at all, in any way, are 
coming to one mind. We have no 
pride of opinion to gratify, or desire 
to get a-head of any man in argu- 
ment, merely for the sake of victory 
over a brother in the Lord. Nor 
did we ever love controversy in the 
church or out of it. What we have 
said during a year past, on missionary 
societies, evangelizing, etc., has been 
said under the most solemn convic- 
tion that some things were taking a 
wrong shape ; that they were block- 
ing, and would continue to block the 
wheels to a lamentable extent, in 
the important work of evangelizing 
the world. We deliberately made 
up our mind that the current must 
be changed and the mind of the 
brotherhood turned in a different 
direction, touching these matters. 
We may have lost some time by the 
effort to produce a change, but, we 
trust, that while it has been lost in 
one sense, it has been gained in 
another and a most important sense. 



We do not desire to add one word to 
anything that has, in the least de- 
gree, appeared unpleasant to any 
good brother, and therefore shall 
simply point out something of what 
has been gained. 

I. We have all been more deeply 
than ever impressed with the impor- 
tance of evangelizing. We know not 
of a man anywhere tiiat feels any less 
the obligation to evangelize— to 
preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ — and we know of many who 
realize the importance of it more 
than ever. This is no mean achieve- 
ment. 

II. We have demonstrated that 
we are a free people ; that we can 
and that we will discuss differences ; 
that by discussion the true ground 
can be brought out ; that we can 
unite on it ; that we will unite on it, 
act in concert, unanimity, and har- 
mony. We are not to have our lips 
sealed, a lock put on our pens, free 
discussion cut off, and submit to the 
dictation of a few. We are free, 
and by the blessing of heaven, in- 
tend to remain free, as a people* 
Things of a practical nature, such 
as evangelizing, where the whole 
body is required to aid with their 
money and influence, must be opened 



• Tkis article, from the American Christian Revieio, intimates the close of a controversy which has been 
waging in our American periodicals for some considerable time. The American Christian Missionary Soae^ 
hadf become somewhat formidable, with lits.ife-membership and other features, which were by some considerea 
subversive of primitive simplicity. The American Christian Review came to a decided stand against the society 
as then constituted, while the Christian Standard was its declared advocate. The controversy grew warm and 
perhaps most of the brethren in the U. S. were more or less interested in it. One thing gave us much pleasure 
throughout— though there was evidently much feeling on the question, yet, was there also|anundeviating regara 
to courtesy and true Christian charity. It was also clear to us that though the parties had very decided convic- 
tions, yet there was a willing submission to, and a desire to settle all by.^e authority of Scripture. To tbw we 
attribute the happy results stated in this article. Both sideft deserve the fullest praise for the manner in wluca 
the controversy has been carried on, and we are not able to speak more highly of the one than of the other. Uur 
own feelin:< was decidedly against the society and with Bro. B. Franklin and the Review, and for him wc nave 
extra thanks for the firm stand taken in defence of primitive simplicity. But our chief satisfaction is in^tnis, 
that the result shews that the ereat heart of the brotherhood in America can be relied upon, and that u wiu 
beat responsive to the things of uie kingdom, as at the beginning. ^' 
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up to the brethren at large, so that 
they can see, judge, and act^h 
intelligence. 

ni. We have gained a mo4ifica- 
tion of the method of operating (or 
so near gained it, that it will be 
gained), that will be safe, entirely 
simple, and effective. Indeed, it 
will have all the elements of effec- 
tiveness and success without any of 
the cumberous and objectionable 
features. 

Several of the States really have 
no societies, or anything more than 
a scheme of Church co-operation, in 
which they work, by common con- 
sent. Some of them have a con- 
stitution and bye-laws. The annual 
meeting appoints a board to act for 
one year, but have not a member, 
life-member, nor life-director. This 
is no society, and it is a perfect mis- 
nomer to call it a society. 

Some brethren may object to 
putting the Cincinnati society on 
the same footing, as it is the owner 
of the hynm book. That trouble 
can easily be obviated. Remove 
from the hymn book the copyright 
and turn it over to the publishing 
house that will furnish it on the best 
terms. Leave the way clear, so that 
• if the price is made too high, any 
other house may stereotype, manu- 
facture and publish the book. The 
book is giving good satisfaction and 
there ought to be no profits arising 
from it, after paying the expense of 
making it. If this is not satisfactory, 
the annual meeting could, by the 
common consent of the brotherhood, 
continue to appoint trustees to hold 
it in trust, as at present, and let the 
proceeds go to evangelizing abroad. 

As we are situated now, there is 
no apology for the brethren not 
putting forth a power in evangelizing 
such as has not been known since 
the time of the apostles. The 
brethren are as free as they can be. 
They have the matter in their own 
hands perfectly, in every district of 
country. They can at once enter 
into the matter with full purpose of 



heart. Commence in your own 
district, at once form a co-operation 
of churches and raise all the funds 
possible. Decide for yourselves, as 
you have a divine right to do, what 
portion you will expend in sustaining 
evangelists in your ovra district, 
wheier you will send some evange- 
lists abroad, what amount you will 
send to your State board, appointed 
at the annual State meeting, and 
what amount you will send to the 
committee or board in Cincinnati, 
and work as you decide in your 
hearts, will do the most good and be 
most for the honor and glory of 
God. Here is now a clear field for 
work and no excuse. The debating 
is about over, and what is now 
wanting is work, honest and faithful 
work. You need not look to missionary 
societies to evangelize the world, 
nor to a few corresponding secre- 
taries and boards. The Lord has 
not given this work to them. The 
Lord ordained the churches with 
theirmembers, overseers and deacons 
to do this work. Tha brethren 
appointed at annual meetings to act, 
by common consent, in sending 
evangelists into destitute sections 
of the country, can do nothing 
unless you send them the funds. 
Do you inquire, how the work is to 
be done ? 

I. Every evangelist must con- 
sider himself ordained of God, to 
go to work in his own district, and 
lay the matter before the churches 
and show them the demand the 
Lord is making on them, and that if 
they do not respond they will not 
stand acquitted in the day of judg- 
ment. Their money will cry to 
heaven and come up as a witness 
against them, in the day of final 
account, for souls lost for the want 
of the word of life. Show them 
that it is alarming to see the vast 
fortunes accumulating all around us, 
among professed Christians and the 
small amount being done, compared 
with what can be done to save our 
fellow creatures . Point out to them 
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the danger in all this and exhort 
them to lay np for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life. 

II. Every overseer must rouse 
up to a sense of his ohligations and 
rememher that he is ordained of 
God to a great work, and will most 
certainly give accotmt. A mighty 
ti*ust is committed to the hands of 
overseers in the Lord. The meaning 
of overseeing is much broader than 
many men think. It does not 
simply mean to preside in the con- 
gregation, to break the loaf and 
pour the wine, to pray, exhort, or 
preach, but to see over the congrega- 
tion, keep it in order, bring out the 
talent, develope the resources and 
bring them out and see that they 
are put forth in the great work of 
the Lord. 

III. E very deacon must be roused 
to his work and remember that his 
work does not stop with carrying 
round the bread and wine, but that 
he must do his part in bringing out 
the resources of the congregation, 
and appropriating them in the great 
work. 

IV. Let there be a holy and godly 
determination in all the churches, 
where they are represented in the 
co-operation meetings, to give a 
good account — not to come behind 
in the work of evangelizing. 

V. Let every member of the 
churches determine to do some- 
thing worthy of the name for evan- 
gelizing, and when some brother 
comes round, making a special 
effort to rouse us up on these 



matters, let him not find us dreaming 
but wide awake and doing our part. 

VI. Let every editor put his 
hand to his quill and push the grand 
work on, triumphantly, gloriously 
and sublimely. 

VII. In one word, let every man 
stand by every other man, shoulder 
to shoulder, with one heart and one 
soul, in our one great work of evan- 
gelizing the world. In a few short 
years, we will send the gospel round 
the world, making millions glad who 
never heard of the name of Jesus, 
lifting up those in the valley of the 
shadow of death and sitting them 
dovm together in heavenly places in 
Christ. Do not look for great men 
but for good men, men that love the 
Saviour and their fellow-men, un- 
tiring men who never grumble nor 
weary in working for the Lord. Do 
not look at a distance for men, but 
employ the men near by, send them 
out, sustain and encourage them, 
and if they are not much of men 
now, you will soon m^ke m£n of them. ' 
Call out your young nien of talent, 
encourage them and develope them 
and give them a chance to make men 
of themselves. We have the 
grandest encouragements before us 
we ever saw. The field is open 
before us. The invitation from the 
Lord is, " Come up and possess the 
land." Go into the field then, you 
evangelists of the Lord Jesus, and 
stand by them you saints of the 
Lord, and go on conquering and to 
conquer till the kingdoms and the 
dominion under the whole heaven 
shall come under our Lord, the 
Messiah. 



LETTER FEOM THE LATE JAMES HENSHALL.= 



Dear Bro. King, — Your's of the 
7th ult. came duly to hand on the 
28th, and was gladly received. I 
mourned, as many have done, the 
loss of Bro. John Davis and Sister 



Mary, his wife. They were truly 
good and pious persons. A letter of 
mine to Bro. William Jones, of Lon- 
don, which I wrote while I lived in 
Baltimore, sometime in 1832 or 



♦Thia letter was received <mly a ihort time befOTe the death of the writer. It wiU not be without inteiiat 
of lome of our readen.~£D. 
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1833, wherein I stated the diflference 
between Bro. Campbell and 6ro. 
Jones, and the churches connected 
with both, in England, and in the 
United States, was the first item 
Bro. Davis saw of the light and 
peculiarity of the current Refor- 
mation, and having spoken of the 
works Bro. Campbell had then 
published, Bro. Davis said to his 
family — ** This man (Mr. Campbell) 
holds sentiments on the plan of 
salvation, more like my own and 
those like I read them in the Bible, 
than any one I ever heard of." He 
immediately sent an order for the 
books, and his brother assured me 
that not much was done at Molling- 
ton after the box of books arrived, 
for a whole week, but to read, and 
search, and compare. I thank the 
Lord for those who yet live and 
pray for their faithfulness and use- 
fulness. Our mission on earth is 
short, and we should be urgent to 
do our duty, and try and leave the 
world a little better for having lived 
in it. It is a great thing for a 
person to know the work that God 
would have him to do. For lack of 
that knowledge the people are now 
distracted with the jargon and contra- 
diction of thousands of tongues. 
Confusion is the result, and un- 
certainty the end of all inquiries of 
mortal teachers. Inspiration alone 
can answer the great question with 
authority, and therefore upon this 
plan the living teacher is reduced to 
a "Gnomon," a "hand" (1^^), an 
indicator, pointing to the oracle, 
and that is precisely what modem 
teachers do not believe. They work 
themselves in as successors of 
Apostles, and speak with more 
authority than Apostles did. I con- 
sider my first impressions, which 
' were gained in England, ere I came 
to the United States, in 1828, of 
great importance to me, as to the 
Bible and Primitive Christianity. 
The Cold-house Church in Man- 
chester was the first sample I ever 
saw of a church on the apostolic 



plan. Bro. Jones's Magazine, his 
History of the Church, and his 
Biblical Cyclopsedia I had read with 
great profit. The drawback with 
W. Jones and the Scotch Baptists 
was the Calvinism in which they 
had been trained. I even still 
admire the works of Archibald 
McLean, of Scotland, for he was 
less infiuenced by his manisms than 
William Jones. I have often thought 
of getting out a revised edition of 
the Biblical Cyclopoedia, working out 
the old leaven, and bringing it up 
to the attainments of the present 
time in all biblical knowledge. 

My views on the subject of com- 
munion I have expressed in a letter 
to Bro. Wallis. The Lord gave the 
ordinance of the Supper to his 
people — ^to his church. The con- 
ditions of membership, therefore, 
are conditions required for the 
privilege of the supper. I remember 
to have read W. Jones, and a 
correspondent of his by the name of 
Kinghom against free communion, 
which setded my mind on the 
subject and gave a cue to my reason- 
ings on it ever after. In truth, 
when a person has been buried with 
Christ by baptism into his death, 
thereafter has he the right to 
commemorate that death, and him 
only, or all who have done like him. 
May the Lord save all his people 
from schisms and divisions. A 
great trial will be on our cause in 
this country for the next ten years. 
The outsiders have generally looked 
upon Bro. Campbell as the head and 
leader of our brethren in this country, 
and our enemies have predicted our 
breaking up and going to pieces at 
his death, and they will help all 
they can to fulfil their own pre- 
dictions. Ambitious men, too, may 
desire the influence Bro. Campbell 
had, without working for it as he did, 
and may here and there give trouble 
to the brethren ; but the masses in 
all the churches have been drilled 
into all the questions relating to 
fellowship^ and the Divine Leadership 
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onlyofjesits! I am looking some- 
what after these points, and you may 
copy an article from the A. C. Review 
on " The Confession of Peter," as 
tending to show, that not men, hut 
principles, developed in a divinely- 
arranged system, is presented for 
adoption or rejection on the part of 
men. 

Napoleon the First, 'when asked, 
just before he went into one of his 
great battles, " Sire, if you should 
fall in the engagement, who would 
you wish to be your successor?" 
"My successor," **my successor," 
asked he in a quick and rapid man- 
ner, as was his wbnt when he was 
excited, " No man can be my 
successor," was his cool and delib- 
erate reply! So Bro. Campbell 
can have no successor. We need 
no successor. He opened the way 
in this country for a return to 
Original Christianity. His whole 
life was an effort in that direction. 
That work needs carrying on, and 
defending; but it need not always 
be beginning again under different 
men. Moreover, Bro. Campbell was 
the man of Providence to do this 
work ; he was not ambition's man, 
neither his own ambition nor that of 
others, for he was lead in a way that 
he knew not. Few men can be 
found so modest as he was. When 
the praise was so loud and out-spoken 



and credit was flowing in upon him 
by every mail he bore his honors 
meekly. As a man, he was a grand 
specimen of the race — as a scholar, 
he was no bluster nor brag — as a 
preacher, he was earnest, solemn, 
clear, and sublime, and without a 
peer in all the land — and as a 
Christian, he was humble, lamb-like, 
and modest. Peace to his ashes ! 
You may look for his biography by 
Bro. Dr. Richai'dson sometime this 
year, from one who knew him well, 
and long, who lived and labored with 
him in the Church, in the College, 
and in the Harhhiger for more than 
thirty years. I have crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean three times already, 
and have no special objection to 
crossing it again, provided Provi- 
dence opens a door for me to do so. 
I love the ocean, it is so great, so 
grand, so endless, such a wrapt-up 
mystery, such a fit emblem of eter- 
nity. My movements, thus fai% 
seem to have been ordered of the 
Lord. To him I still commit my 
ways. I have a book written on 
Scriptural Reformation, which I 
might be able to bring out through 
the press in England. But all that 
shall be over for further consider- 
ation and future action. My love to 
Sister King, and all who know me 
in England. — In hope of a better 
life, I am, yours, James Henshall. 



THE NEW SECT IN AMERICA. 



"A new sect is attracting some attention 
in New York. Its members give themselves 
the name of ' the Disciples.' They profess 
a religion most primitive and simple. They 
discard all forms ; the only ceremonies to 
which they adhere are the communion and 
baptismal seirices. Aside from the Bihle, . 
they have no book. They use no pulpit or 
altar — or, rather, the nearest approach to a 
substitute is an ordinary rosewood table. 
However, they consent to the organ. Their 
preaching resembles somewhat t£at of the 
Congregationalists, though they may justly 
be said to lean toward the doctrines of the 
Universalists. If we could fancy a mixture 
of Methodism and Fositiveism one might 
comprehend the peculiarity of *the Dis- 
ciples.' It is said that the sect is quite 



npli 

powerful in the Western States." 



The foregoing Recently appeared 
in the Bhmingliam Daily Post. Why 
this information was particularly 
given to Birmingham is not known. 
Perhaps the writer did know that 
there are two chapels in the town 
registered as belonging to " Disciples 
of Christ,** and perhaps it might be 
thought desirable to connect them 
with Universalism, Positiveism, &c. 
But the following letter in a subse- 
quent issue of the same paper put 
the matter right — 

" To the Editor of the Birmingham Dailjf 

Po**.— Sir, — The notice in your issue of 

^ Thursday last of a powerful movement ~ in 
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th e Western States of America is misleading 
in several particulars. I maJce this state- 
ment without hesitation on the ground that 
I was personally acquainted with the late 
Alexander Campbell, President of Bethanj 
College, y.A., whose yast labors placed 
this reformation in its most commandmg 
position. I am perfectly acquainted with 
the extensiye literature of this people, and 
am still in frequent correspondence with 
their leading writers and preachers. In the 
first place, then, it is no more correct to say 
that they giye themselyes the name of * the 
Disciples ' than it would be to affirm that 
they call themselyes *the Christians,' or 
*the Saints.' The fact is that they respond 
to aU the terms appUed in the New Testa- 
ment to members of the body of Christ. 
Each church is perfectly independent, 
g, as you note, to be regulated by 



the Bible on^, and called the Church of 
God, or the Church of Christ, in such-and- 
such street, building, or place as may mark 
out its locaJity. Then the moyement is not 
so new. Its first * Declaration and Address 
to the churches was published in 1809, and 
within a yery short time it became a power 
in theWestem States, and now the published 
membership is oyer 500,000, including both 
Northern and Southern States. Perhaps 
nothing could be wider the mark than is 
your notice in reference to their preaching 
and doctrine. There is no leaning to ' the 
Boctrines of Uniyersalism,' if by that is 
inteDded the ultimate salyation of all 
sioners. This doctrine is not more repu- 
diated by any body of worshippers than it 
is by the churches referred to. In shelyes 
of yolumes in my library, published by 
these people, I haye nothing tor Uniyersal- 
ism but utter condemnation. As to 
* Methodism and Positiveism,' the writer 



must have been drawing upon his fancy. 
As to their preaching (or I may as well say 
ourSf for there are say a hundred churches 
of the same faith and order in this country, 
and two of them in Birmingham), it cannot 
be said that it resembles that of the 
Congregationalists more than that of others 
who hold up Christ as the only Sayiour. 
It differs from most in that it closely 
abides by Scripture words and arrange- 
ments. As a people th^ do not * content 
to the organ.' In New York they use one, 
but that is an exception, they generally 
repudiate instrumental music in worship as 
tending to secularize the seryice of praise 
by reducing it to a mere performance. Nor 
will these people consent to be called 
* a sect,* either new or old. They under- 
stand Scripture to teach that sects in the 
Church of Christ are carnal and contrary 
to the will of the Lord, and that they can 
only exist by departure from the faith and 
order once deliyered to the saints. Their 
plea is that all sects should cease by a full 
return, on the part of each, to the ways of 
the apostles. In the Wolyerhampton 
Church Congress, Archdeacon Denison said 
'* political Reform meant bringing in some- 
thing new; Ecclesiastical Beform meant 
bringing in something old ; and when they 
threw themselyes back upon the first century 
of Christianity, then uiey would haye a 
title to the people's respect.' Now, what 
the archdeacon thus gaye in word, these 
people present in fact. Haying but the 
Bible, and not the Bible and a creed, or 
human rule of faith, anything newer than 
the apostolic day is of no authority with 
them. In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Jamaica, churches are making good 
progress. — ^David Knra." 



CHBISTIAN CHUKCH F, CHUKCH OF GOD. 



Since the public name of the dis- 
ciples is Christians, — are we war- 
ranted in calling the church, which 
is composed of Christians, " the 
Christian Church ? " We judge not. 
Such an expression is no where 
found in the language of the New 
Testament. We have " The Church 
of God," " The Churches of God," 
and " The Churches of Christ," but 
no where, Christian Church or 
Churches. The reason of this style 
is obvious. Christ calls the church 
his : " upon this rock will I build 
my church : " he is the head of the 



church — the church is his body. 
The church is not named of its 
members, but of its head. Christian 
expresses a quality of the church, as 
does Macedonia, or any other qualify- 
ing adjective; but not its name — 
the name of the church is given 
by its head, who is Christ. Whilst, 
then, we take to ourselves the name 
Christian, let us adopt the style of 
Scripture, and call our congregations 
" Churches of Christ," or "of God." 
We prefer the latter, in this day of 
trinitarian distinctions, because it is 
more specific and definite. Both 
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are scriptural, and either will do — 
But let U8 at once drop the style 
growing so common, of calling the 
Church of Christ, the Christian 
Church. It is not uncommon to see 
this error engraved in marhle, and 
huilt into the front walls of our 
houses of worship. Here, perhaps, 
there is a douhle amhiguity, but our 
space will not allow us to speak of 
it now. Meantime let us aim to 
establish the scripture style in refer- 



ence to our name— and when asked 
who we are religiously, answer. 
Christians; and to what church we 
belong congregationally, answer, the 
Church of Christ. Let us refrain from 
the use of the expression Christiaa 
Church — ^first, because it is unscrip- 
tural ; and second, because it names 
the church from the members rather 
than from its founder and head. 
W. K. P. 



FKOM REPORT OF EVANGELISTIC TRAINING OPERATIONS. 



This special work was sereral Tears ago 
twice reoommended by the annuu meeting, 
but neither churches, nor oommittee, nor 
any others, taking it in h&ad there remained 
till 1866 an inoperative resolution. A little 
before that time a poor widow in Birming- 
ham, who obtained a Uving by selling a few 
things from house to house, had aUttle 
money left her. Desiring to deyote the 
first miits to the cause of the Lord, she 
placed in the hands of D. K. the sum which 
stands at the head of the subscription list 
printed herewith, wishing him to appro- 
priate it, if possible, to some ffood work 
not ahready in operation. A litue thought 
brought into view the resolutions regarding 
helping young men to increased fitness for 
preaching the Gbspel, and D. £. proposed 
that the church in Birmingham carry out 
the work to the extent that contributions 
when appealed for might warrant. The 
church, noweyer, was not prepared, with 
desirable unanimity, to respond to the 
proposal, and D. K. therefore resolved to 
make himself responsible for the mainte- 
nance of one or two brethren, for six or 
twelve months, if thery could be found, and 
thus test the practicability of the plan. 
He was moved to this in part by evident 
facilities possessed by Birmingham but 
wantine in most other places, there being 
only a few towns in the United Kingdom > 
in which the several requisites for the un- 
dertaking exist. The announcement that 
he was prepared immediately to receive one 
or two led to the reception of the first, a 
native of Scotland, and the other of Ire- 
land. Of each of these it may be desir- 
able to state a few particulars. 

J. S. is a young and married Brother, 
who several years ago, under the influence 
of a revival in Scotland, was brought to 
the Saviour. Subsequently he learned the 
way of the* Lord more perfectly, was im- 
mersed and united with a few who .were 
gladdened by observing the Original Order 



of the Ghnroh. Pious and earnest, he 
became useful dn making known the truth 
to men who work in the mines, where he 
also was employed, and having, in connec- 
tion with the educational work carried on 
by T. H. Miller, obtained some little help, 
he was invited by tii»' Scotch Annual Meet- 
ing to enter upon Evangelistic work in con- 
nection with its committee. This he re- 
fused on the ground of want of education 
and experience, but exf)ressed himself 
willing to enter upon a course of instruc- 
tion ^culated in some means to supply 
his deficiency, or to continue at his em- 
ployment, and do his utmoeft in his leisure 
time to make known the G^ospel. He was 
subsequently recommended lor training in 
Birmingham by the Church in Armadale, 
by the Evangelist Oommittee for Scotland, 
and by several esteemed Brethren. His 
application and testimonials were submitted 
to Q-. Y. T., Liverpool : E. B., London j 
W. P., Manchester ; and T. C, Wigan ; 
whereupon he came to Birmingham in 
September, 1866, and remained support- 
ed from the training fund tiU September 
1867, excepting four weeks when he 
visited churches in Lancashire under the 
care of the GeneAl Committee. It is 
known, no doubt, to the reader that at 
the last annual meeting (apph)v<ed by the 
Church in Birmingham in whiol^ he held 
his membership, by the Ohiirch in Wolver- 
hampton, and by others who had opportu- 
nity for judging) he was called to take the 
field in connection with the General Com- 
mittee. 

B. S. came into association with the 
Church under circumstances very similar 
to those related of J. S., and also in 
Scotland. After having received instruction 
firom C. Abercrombie, he gave up his 
employment and went into Evangelistic 
work. In the neighbourhood of Maryport 
and Carlisle he babored for some time, but 
though the churches in that district were 
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desirous of sustaining an Evangelist his 
efforts resulted in the general conviction 
that though faithful and pious he was 
unequal to the task owihg to want of 
education and experience. He was com- 
mended highly bj several brethren and by 
the church in which he was a member for 
such help as could be obtained in Bir- 
mingham. His testimonials having been 
submitted to three of the Brethren named 
in the former case and to one or two others, 
he was approved. He arrived eariy in De- 
cember, 1866, and continued supported from 
the training fund till June last, when he 
returned to Carlisle district for a few weeks, 
and was found so far advanced as to lead 
to his engagement there for at least six 
months. 

A word concerning the course of instruc- 
tion. English Grammar and Composition 
at the Midland Institute, under highly 
qualified instructors. Beading under the 
guidance of a competent Brother. House 
Visitation and exchange of Tracts weekly. 
Topical Study of the Doctrine of Christ 
and the Apostles. Each is required to 
dassiiy the entire testimony of Scripture 
on the topic in hand as, /auA, repentance, 
hapHsmf election^ &c., &c. Mutual Instruc- 
tion class for reading and speaking, in 
which each is called upon to point out 
eiTors and defects in language, manner, and 
nuUer. Public preaching and exhortation, 
with subsequent private examination and 
coirection in regard to the same. Preach- 
ing in-doors and out ih the neighbouring 
places without such oversight. It is not 
intended to include either QreelL or Hebrew. 
If ot that the study of the languages of 
Original Scripture is deemed unimportant, 
but because brethren coming here are likely 
to be far behind in other respects and not 
likely to remain long enough to compass 
more than above indicated, to which, where 
the time will allow, there should be added 
considerable attention to the Evidences of 
Christianity and Church History. 



It is understood that brethren supported 
from this fund do not consider themselves 
as receiving payment for work done, but as 
accepting help from loving and generous 
brethren to enable them to acquire fitness- 
for evangelistic work, and that they look 
upon the period as one of self-denial calling 
for the strictest economy, and that no assist- 
ance from the Evangelist Committee will 
be given to them while prosecuting their- 
studies here. 

And now as to the present and the future 
of this work. As the Lord sent the men 
so He sent the money. Tlie annexed bal- 
ance sheet shews that after entirely pro- 
viding for the two brethren and meeting 
all incidental expenses, there is £5 Is. 5al 
in hand.* This is a Small sum with which 
to undertake to provide for two or more; 
but as we began believing the Lord would 
supply means according to the need so we- 
shall go on, receiving two or three brethren 
so soon as they are proposed and declared 
desirable for the position. One such is 
already accepted and is expected in Bir» 
mingham on the 20th of the present month. 
[He came as expected]. 

This brotheris W. K. C, who was baptized 
and added to the Church in Crofthead 
about four years ago. He is commended 
by the officers of that Church, b^ John 
Nimmo, also by C. Abercrombie, A. 
Brown and J. B. Bae, Evangelists. Theso 
testimonials are approved by 0-. Y. T., 
Liverpool ; by B. B., London : by J. M.^ 
Newcastle ; and by W. J., Birmingham. 

During the past vear we made no special 
application for funds. Those who knew of 
the work sent unasked. On the part of the 
brethem aided we thank them and give 
God the glory. We thus tender an account 
of our stewardship to those who have con- 
tributed to the work and commend it to 
their fiirther attention and support. All 
conununications to be addressed to 

David Kino. 

Birmingham, Nov.f 1867. 



HOW TO LIVE EASILY. 

The art of living easily, as to money, is to pitch your means. Comfort and enjoy- 
ment are more dependent on easiness in the detail of expenditure than upon any degree 
of the scale. Guard against false associations of pleasure with expenditure — the 
notion is absurd that because pleasure can be purchased with money, therefore money 
cannot be spent without enjoyment. What a thing costs a man is no true measure- 
of what it is worth to him ; and yet, how often is his apprecmtion governed by no other 
standard, as if there was a pleasure in expenditure, per ee. Let yourself feel a want 
before you provide against it. — You are most assured that it is a real want, and it is 
worth while to feel it a littte, in order to feel relief from it. — ^When you are undeoided 
>8 to which of those courses vou would like best, choose the cheapest. This rule will 
not only save money, but will also save a good deal of trifling in oeeiaion. Too much 
leisure leads to expense; be(»use when a man is in want of obrjects it oooura to him 
that they are to be had for money, and he invents expenditure in order to past the 
time,— H. T. 
— ' 1 " 

* The cash stuteroent is sent to the donon. Any one not having received a eopy, can obtain it upon 
•PpUcBtion. But it is expected that each has received it. ^^ t 
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NOTES OF EVANGELIST WORK. 

f Since Lcut Annual Meeting,) 



Hatino- during the month received : 
several letters from Churches where bi»ethren ' 
have been doing Evangelist work, and also ' 
uccounts from brethren so engaged, the ! 
committee think a condensed notice of the i 
■work of the Lord since the annual meeting I 
will be acceptable to the readers of the I 
Harbinger. I 

J. B. RoTHEBHAM wTites from Man- I 
•Chester, that since the annual meeting in 
addition to his usual labors in Manchester, 
Oldham, Stockport, and occasional aid to 
Liverpool, he has also visited Huddersfield 
and Wigan. At Manchester four believers 
have been baptized, seven added by 
restoration and letter. At Oldham two, 
and at Stockport one have been baptized. 
He adds, " I am very glad to say that there 
are satisfactory tokens of improvement in 
Manchester. District visitors have been 
appointed and the earnestness with which 
they are fulfilling their trust gives promise 
of much good." 

W. HiNDLB, writing from Qhelsea, 
London, whither he has recently gone from 
Oamden Town, London, describes his work 
at the latter place since the annual meeting 
thus — " For each week four or five public 
addresses. One Bible meeting, one for 
youn^ people from ten to sixteen years of 
age, with occasional gatherings in the house 
of some brother for Christian conversation, 
not omitting visiting of members and 
hearers, and tract distribution." Before 
leaving, four persons were baptized as 
beHevers in Christ and four left avowedly 
ready to obey the Lord. 

Ed. Evans. The Church at Banbury 
has kept us well advised of our brother's 
work there and the adjoining village of 
Wardington. We hear of his acceptability 
both among the brethren and hearers, of 
his ready access as visitor and tract dis- 
tributor .to the homes of the people, that 
the attendance of members has increased, 
the spirit of the worship improved, the 
gifts of the brethren more freely exercised, 
the weekly prayer-meeting has undergone a 
most agreeable change, both in numbers 
and interest, and so far as fruit in the 
* Gospel is concerned^ thirteen persons have 
confessed the Lord Jesus, and others attend 
awakened and interested. 

Wm. McDougaIiL has not hitherto been 
able to. give so much time from Wigan as 
last year. One week of intended rest at 
Banbury was spent In assisting Bro. Evans. 
After this, seven weeks were given to 
Leicester — here, the oft-repeated experience 



of God's servants and church, was being 
realized — after marked blessing trial — 
after large accession, decided testing — 
hence, special attention was given to 
teaching and exhortation publicly and from 
house to house. Through the blessing of 
Q-od these labors issued, not only in the 
intensified life of the membership, but once 
more in the increase of its numbers. J. 
Leavesley, in a letter to the Committee, 
writes — *'B«8pecting our brother's labors 
in Leicester fa>ct8 plainly shew that he is 
the right man in the right place. It is 
our happiness to report fourteen additions 
by immersion during his visit, and a 
most cheering prospect of others coming to 
Christ. We are inclined to think that our 
present position in this respect stands 
almost unparalleled in our history as a 
church. During our brother's absence 
we wUl do our best the Lord helping. 
We most heartily desire that you will 
hasten his return.' 

J. Strang- commenced his labors in 
connection with the committee on the Ist 
of September, devoting in the first place 
constant attention to Wednesbury, where 
the work required was chiefly in the 
church. Br. King, who visited there 
during his stay, reports salutary results in 
the church. Additions were not then to 
be expected, because the brother's labors 
were not given in that direction. Two, 
however, have since been baptized. From 
Wednesbury he went to Northumberland 
with D. King and held interesting meetings 
in Newcastle and Batcliffe, of which notice 
appeared in the B, H. Upon returning to 
Birmingham several appointments were 
filled in that town and continued attention 
given to several inquirers, two of whom he 
baptized in Summer ^ane Chapel and two 
others in Charles Henry Street. These 
were cases of some specuil interest. Fur- 
ther help was then given to Wednesbury, 
which place he visits weekly. For the last 
three weeks his' attention has been chiefly 
given to Walsall. The meetings are in- 
creasing, one has made the good confession 
in order to baptism, and several hopeful 
inquirers are receiving constant help. As, 
at the annual meeting, the Walsall 
church was led to expect special help from 
Br. Strang, it is desired that an enort of 
some weeks* duration be made there. 

It becomes our duty to inform the 
brethren that the Evangelist Fund is in 
need of immediate replenishment. 

I^om the Evangelist Committee. 

DigitizL„.,, „ _, _^.. 
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Melbouene, Victoria. — The Evangelist 
Committee report that Br. J. Webb 
labored in connection with the committee 
for three months and then returned to 
South Australia. His eflTorts were devoted 
to BuUeen and Prarlian, and though 
there were not many added to the churches 
the brethren in both places were much 
comforted and aroused to a deeper sense of 
their duty to the Lord. Subsequently Br. 
G-. Exley was called to the work, and left 
Melbourne May 22 for Maryborough. He 
deroted attention to that place, visited' 
Maidentown, preaching to large audiences, 
in the theatre and also in the Baptist and 
Welsh chapels. In Singlewood he preached 
in the Independent Chapel and found per- 
sons wilHng to confess the truth but not 
prepared to take the required steps owing 
to there being no church. In Wedderbum 
his labors were blessed by the restoration 
of twelve and the baptism of three. A 
few weeks were spent at Homebush, where 
there is a small church. At WJiitehills 
(three miles from Maryborough), after a 
fortnight, three were added by baptism and 
three were reclaimed. On August 25 three 
more were immersed and one reclaimed 
and added to the church in Maryborough. 
After this, he again visited Homebush, 
when two yielded to the Lord in baptism, 
one came from the Baptists, and one was 
restored. 

Melboitene. — ^The Church of Christ, 
Lygon Street, Melbourne, held its second 
annual tea-meeting on the evening of 
the 2^nd, which was a very successful 
one ; over four hundred sat down to tea, 
and but. for the stormy weather many 
more would have been present. After tea, 
addresses were delivered by thq chairman 
(Br. Surber), Bren. Porter, Lawson, Coles, 
and Biobertson. Br. Lawson reported that 
two hundred and eighty-three had been 
added to the Church during the year, 
making the entire number of members at 
the present time four hundred and eighty- 
five, he also stated that about £200 had 
been paid in liquidation of chapel debt in 
the course of the year. The meeting was 
enlivened by the choir singing a few cheer- 
ful anthems. Might not the Church of 
Christ wrest from the world those grand 
and sublime compositions of the great 
masters of music, with the view of having 
the Church on earth as near an approach 
to heaven in tliis particular as is possible. 
The number added to the Church during 
the past month is — by baptism twenty -five, 
and from sister churches four. 

A. Thomsoit. 

Sydney, ATJSTBiJ[.iA.— Dear Br. King, 
— ^I doubt not you will be pleased to learn 
that an increased effort has been made in 
this place to spread abroad the knowledge 



of a crucified Saviour. Some four months 
ago, having paid a visit to Sydney, tho 
brethren asked me to remain among them 
and labor as an Evangelist, to which request 
I acceded. As the church — composed of 
twenty- three members — were meeting in a 
very small room, the Temperance Hall Was 
taken, which seats about six hundred. 
Since the effort commenced the Lord has 
blessed our labors by the addition of thirty 
persons — twenty-one by faith and baptism, 
nve by letter, three restored, and one from 
the Baptists. Two others have appUed to 
be buried with Christ, and more are inquir- 
ing the way. In addition to the above, 
four persons have put on the Lord in 
connection with the Church at Newtown. 
This is a promising field of labor; and 
though large prejudices have had to be con- 
tended against they are gradually dis- 
appearing in the face of the bright beams 
from the countenance of Zion's King. 
Your' 8 in the bonds of peace and love, 
Sep. 30/^, 1867. M. W. Geeen. 

Sydney. — The church here is advancing 
much. We are getting on very well since 
the arrival of Br. M. Green, whom you 
knew well in England. He has engaged to 
labor here as an Evangelist. He has been 
here about twenty weeks, and some thirty- 
six have been added to the church, and 
others are to be baptized this week. 

Oct. 23rd, 1867. n W. J. 

Camden Town, London. — Dear Br. 
King, — In case no other should send you an 
item of news, I take pleasure in informing 
you that to-day the church here has been 
increased by five — three having been immer- 
sed on Wednesday, and two restored, the 
latter being young brothers, and the former 
young sisters — one of these a Sunday 
school scholar. I rejoice to say our Sunday 
school in the afternoon is most efficiently 
conducted, a good proportion of the elder 
scholars being members of the church — 
" Children of the Kingdom." An effort is 
being made to get the attendance of these 
chil(&en and teachers for a school on Lord's 
day morning as well as afternoon. Br. 
Hindle, also, has a class of elder girls on 
Tuesday evening, which has been very 
usefuL This dear brother having completed 
three months of Sundays with us, now 
preaches with the brethren at Sydney Hall, 
Chelsea, on Sundays and Thursdays, and oa 
Wednesdays with us. This morning, Br. 
Tickle and Br. Or. Collins, of Liverpool 
were with us, and gave earnest fervent 
addresses, and Br. W. Day, of Hounslow, 
preached in the evening. Your*B affection- 
ately in Christ Jesus, ^ W. Ludbbook. 

BiAGKBiTEN. — The following is part of a 
paragraph from a local newspaper. " On 
Tuesday evening, a discussion on the tenets 
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and influence of Christianity took place in 
the Rechabites' Hall, between Mr. F. H. 
Gordon, representative of the Christian 
Brethren, and Mr. T. Stephenson, a native 
of Blackburn, who has recently returned 
from the United States. The subject dis- 
cussed was * What is Christianity, and 
has it a beneficial influence upon the human 
family ? ' Mr. John Hopper acted as chair- 
man for the latter gentleman, and Mr. Thos. 
Atherton was chairman for Mr. Gordon. 
The discussion arose out of a challenge 
given at the close of a lecture upon Chris- 
tianity by Mr. Stephenson, at the Cobden 
Hall. There was a pretty good attendance, 
persons connected with almost every sect 
being present." 

BiBMiNGHAM. — Pressing special demands 
in the Churches liere, followed by the sudden 
and severe illness of Mrs. King, compelled 
the postponement of visits to Leicester and 
neighbourhood and also to Lancashire, which 
were determined to take place ere the close 
of 1867. Since returning from Northum- 
berland very important steps have been 
taken, which it is believed will, ere long, 
shew themselves in much good fruit 
in the Birmingham Churches. Several have 
been immersed into the ever-blessed Name, 
and preparations are being carried out for 
energetic efforts on the part of various 
brethren early in the new year. D.K. 

I^OCHSiDE. — I have been with the church 
in Drumclair for two weeks, have preached 
the Word there and in the surrounding 
villages, and have had the satisfaction of 
adding to the peace and numerical strength 
of the church there. Still much remains 
to bo done which the modifying influence 
of time will, perhaps, vnth the blessing of 
God, effectually accomplish. I had an ex* 
cellent meeting in the small town of Slam- 
annan, in a workshop kindly granted by a 
friend there; I hope the seed sown will 
yet bear fruit to God, to the honor of the 
glorious name of Christ our Lord. Your's 
in the truth, C. Abebcbombie. 

Dffc. 9, 1867. 

Dundee. — Since last report I have con- 
tinued to BOW the good seed in Dundee. 
Our meetings continue well attended. 
Success has not been great, and in the 
midst of discouragement, however, we have 
. been comforted by the sympathy and kind- 
ness of the brethren. The church is now 
in good wori[iDg condition, and, as this is 
a great power for good in either town or 
cotintry, we expect greater things in the 
future. One has been immersed and added 
to the church since my last report. — ^Your's 
in the one hope^ 

2)ec. 12. J. B. Sae. 

Banbuky. — Since the report sent to the 
^November Harbinger six have been im- 



mersed into Christ and two have been re- 
stored to the fellowship of the Church. 
Bf. Evans has been actively engaged in 
preaching, distributing tracts, and visiting. 
Once a-week he preaches in the evening at 
Wardington. Our meetings have much 
improved lately, and we hope that yet 
further success may follow our brother's 
constant efforts. S. S. 

Elizaeibu). — I have been laboring in 
and around Annan rather more than three 
months. The manifest result is that four- 
teen have been added to the saved and are 
now going on their way rejoicing. They 
meet every Tuesday evening for mututJ 
improvement, and hold a prayer-meeting on 
each Friday evening. Others, I think, are 
not far from the kingdom. I left Dornock 
on Dec. 1, and liave since been laboring^ 
near Dumfries. D. Soott. 

Dec, 6, 1867. 

KrRZAU)T.— From Nov. 3 to Dec. 15 
eight have been buried with Christ in bap- 
tism. The meetings are good and others 
are expected soon. 



^bttuarg. 

EALLEK ASLEEP IK JESUS. 

David Shiels, for twenty years a con* 
sistent member of the Church in Pathhead, 
Kirkcaldy, and one of the Sunday teachers. 
Employed in a power-loom-factory, he wa» 
caught by the machinery and instanta- 
neously killed, on Dec. 2. His widow and 
five children are left to mourn his depar- 
ture. 

SiSTEB FoBBES, for a number of years a 
member of the Church in Pathhead, lUrk- 
caldy, after a long illness, on Dec. 9th. 

* Thomas Jones, of Shrewsbury, on Sundayt j 
Nov. 10th, 1S67, aged 73. A member of the j, 
Church upwards of twenty years. He was 
rich in faith and hope, and long desired to- 
depart and be with Christ whom he had so 
long served. During his cox^nection with 
the Church he was scarcely known to take 
or give offence ; and his constant attendance 
and happy countenance wiU keep him long 
in memory. 

Geobge Latland, aged 23 years, on 
Dec. 9th, 1867. He was upwards of four 
vears a consistent member of the Church, 
m Kirkby Treleth, and of considerable 
promise. 

Sabah Hoe, of Lincoln, Dec. 1, 1867. 

" By man came death, by man came also- 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be- 
made alive." ^ , 
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ON INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN CHURCHES OP CHRIST.* 

" Contend ewnestly for the lUth once delivered to the lainte."— JuDi. 

The Bible is our only authority, and we reject everything that concerns 
our faith and practice not sanctioned by the apostles. We stand firmly 
and immovably on this ground. It is our glory or our shame, our strength 
or our weakness. We stand or fall here. We believe and maintain that 
the religion of Jesus ChriSt was finished, completed, and stereotyped by 
the apostles, and in their day. We believe that the Christian Scriptures 
contain all that God has seen proper to reveal, and all that man's con- 
dition under sin in every age of the world needs or requires. We do not 
believe that God has, since the death of the last inspired man, uttered 
one word, or that he ever will utter another, in addition to what he spoke 
by the inspired men of the New Testament. We are not ashamed to 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the apostles of Jesus Christ, and 
to bind our consciences by their word. We recognize them as possessing 
vital and supreme authority, and deny that their word is susceptible of 
either addition, improvement, or abridgment on the part of men. 

Innovations and corruptions have been introduced into the churching at 
such an early day in its history, ^it is not safe to stop this side of the days 
of its purity in determining what God requires of us. For this reason 
we have determined to get behind all corruptions and innovations by 
ascending the stream to its fountain and placing ourselves among the 
apostles and in the apostolic church. Standing here, we say to the world 
that we know nothing but what we find in ^e writings of the apostles 
and in the practice of the primitive or apostolic church. We pronounce 
these all-sufficient for every purpose relating to our religious faith and 
practice. The revelation of God contains all that we need or require to 
know of our relations, duties, and responsibilities to God and to the great 
Head of the church. We confine ourselves to the narrow limits of the 
apostolic writings and to the practice of the apostolic church, believing it 
to be our only safety against similar or other corruptions which bring 
defilement and ruin on the church. 

If this step is to be considered shameful and degrading, as ignoring or 
disregarding that spirit of progress which has done so much, and which 
will yet do much, for the advancement and improvement of the race in all 
the human elements and instrumentalities of civilization, we cannot help 
it. We know it is not. We know that it is not only honorable and 
ennobling, but imperiously necessary. And more than this, that it is 
demanded of us by God, leaving us no discretion, because he allows no 
interference on the part of either angels or men in anything that he has 
commanded or ordained. We believe the step to have been wise and 
judicious, and our only protection against an influx of errors, and we do 
not intend to recede from it. We must not allow ourselves to be disturbed 
in our convictions, or led into dangerous paths by this deceptive plea of 
progress. It has already done a vast amount of mischief It has destroyed 
the religion of many a man, and we must be on our guard lest it destroy 
us. We must make necessary and proper discriminations. We must 
remember that progress is a word not applicable to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. It was stereotyped by the Holy Spirit in the persons of the 
apostles, and is not, consequently, susceptible of progress. How irrational 

* The Chnrch of Cairist in St. Louis, U. S., boustht a Meetine House, in which was a fine organ. A desire 
to nse it in dinrch-worship followed. Dr. Christopher delivered this discourse, the result being that Ihe church 
instead of using the organ, published the discourse for gratuitous distribution. Its considerable length requiret 
a few unimportant oousii<ms and that the concluding portion stand orer till next month.— £d. 
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and foolish, then, to apply words to the revelation of God which can be 
properly applied only to human art, science, or politics. 

Had men been content with the ordinances of God, and the provisions 
which he instituted for the advancement and .preservation of his cause 
on the earth, the great apostacy would never have occurred to disgrace 
the religion of Jesus Christ. And had the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century taken our ground and adopted our principles of going back to the 
apostles, and contending for nothing but the- faith and practice of the 
apostolic church we should have been spared the present unhappy division, 
the one great cause of modem infidelity. Hence, if we would preserve 
the unity of the church, and keep out corruptions and innovations of every 
kind, we must confine ourselves to the teachings of the apostles, and to 
the practice of the apostolic church. We are driven to this position and 
confined to it by the highest considerations for the interests of the church 
and the most inexorable logic. 

This step is the distinctive feature of our reformatory movement, our 
power and glory, and our only hope of success ; the only means and way 
by which the world can be converted to Christ, and the church preserved 
from coirruptions with which human ambition and pride have flooded it in 
days gone by. It was a grand and mighty conception, a sweeping generali- 
zation, that carried us, at one bound, over the heads of eighteen centuries, 
and placed us behind all the corruptions and causes of divisions which 
now defile and distract the church. It evinces a grasp of mind at once 
grand and wonderful. It develops a logic that strikes at the root of all 
error and corruption ; that undermines their foundation ; and cuts down 
at one blow the great apostacy and all its fruit. This work alone is 
sufficient to immortalize the name of Alexander Campbell, and assure his 
fame to the latest generation. Had he done no more than give existence 
to this logic, and to set on foot this movement, the world would still have 
been greatly blessed by his life; for it is a step whose logic sweeps from 
the church all error and corruption, all human interference with its faith 
and practice; and carries us back once and for ever to the apostles^ and 
there confines us. The axe which the Baptist laid at " the root of the 
trees " was not more destructive of the claims and pretensions of the Jews 
than is this step destructive of the errors and corruptions of the church at 
the present day. Our movement, therefore, is similar to that of the 
Harbinger, and consequently sanctioned by the highest authority in the 
universe, and the soundest wisdom. We need not, therefore, be ashamed 
of this character of our movement. There is no ground between this and 
spiritualism but Popery, so that we must hold to the apostles, or, cutting 
loose from them, sail out into the boundless ocean of spiritualism, or fret 
and fritter away life in the lifeless forms and ceremonies of Romanism. 

There is another important and necessary distinction to be made, if 
we would convince the world of the corruptions of the apostacy and pre- 
serve ourselves from a similar fate. This distinction has reference to the 
source whence our faith and practice are derived. This source is the New 
Testament — ^not the Jewish Institution. The Old Testament may be 
suggestive and corroborative, but it is not authoritative. It has been 
superseded by the New, just as the Jewish religion has been superseded 
by the Christian. The . supersession is based on many reasons, an 
important one of which is the essential difference in their genius and 
nature. Because a distinction has not been made just here, the church 
has been oppressed for centuries with Jewish notions and practices. From 
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Judaism the apostate church has derived infant membership; Jewish 
ceremonies of burning incense, of priestly robes, and its ritual seryice. 
Growing up into power and influence under the influx of corruptions 
and innovations of the third, foui-th, flfth and sixth centuries, the Eoman 
Catholic Church has many things in its faith and practice of Jewish 
and Pagan origin. Its ritual service is mostly Jewish, and its worship of 
saints and images is Pagan, borrowed from the hero worship of Greece 
and Rome. Protestantism has taken its chief comer stone — infant mem- 
bership — ^from Judaism ; and that moral excrescence on our body politic 
— Mormonism — ^goes to David and Solomon for its polygamy. 

On our principles the New Testament and the practice of the apostdlic 
church can be our only g\^ides and authorities on all subjects that concern 
our religious faith and practice. Where the Scriptures are only didactic 
and allusory, the principle may be applied and the allusion verified and 
made clear, by a reference to the practice of the apostolic church, as this 
is gathered from the Scriptures and cotemporary history. In this way 
Inany disputed points may be settled, and many corruptions and 
innovations exposed. There was, for instance, no worship of saints or of 
images in the apostolic church, nor any ritual or liturgical service. Neither 
was there such a thing as. infant 'membership. There were no popes, nor 
cardinals, nor archbishops, nor prelates; no such a thing as Roman or 
English episcopacy ; no such forms of church government as those repre- 
sented by Presbyterianism and Methodism. Nothing was known in the 
days of Uie apostles but the Church of Christ, with its plain and simple 
worship and government. The modem machineiy of councils, assemblies, 
synods, presbyteries, and conferences is not to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, nor in the practice of the apostolic church. This fact settles their 
fate, disposes of their authority, and deprives them of all vitality. It is a 
sweeping and merciless logic that thus destroys, at one blow,> the labor 
and work of centuries ; the inventions and appliances of great but mistaken 
men. But this is the vital and essential nature of truth. Light is not 
more destmctive of darkness than is truth of error. It would be no longer 
truth if it were not thus merciless and destructive. Shall we shrink from 
it because of these inherent qualities ? Never. 

We occupy a strong position ; we wield a mighty and sweeping principle. 
It is a sharp two-edged sword. It disarticulates the most difficult joints 
and dissects the minutest structures. It cuts dovm every hill and Alls up 
every valley. It pulls down the strongholds of error and builds up those 
of truth. It is just as powerful in preserving as in destroying, and just as 
necessary and important. While it sweeps every obstruction from before 
us, it is just as potent to preserve us. It flrst redeems and then preserves. 
This is the essential nature and quality of the religion of Jesus; and so 
long as we adhere strictly to it, we sCall escape the corruptions of a 
degenerate church, and be what Christ designed his church to be — ^the 
LIGHT of the world. The sun derives no light from the earth ; neither 
does the church, which Jesus redeemed, derive any light from this world* 
Its light must shine, or the world will be in darkness. 

I have said that in determining the practices of the apostolic church, 
we must consult Jewish history as well as the Christian Scriptures. This 
necessity arises from the fact that the Scriptures on certain subjects are 
merely didactic and allusory. This results from *the fact that the sub- 
jects were familiar to the readers. For instance, the Scriptures are not 
full and explicit on the worship and government of the church. Yet these 
subjects were well understood in the days of the apostles ; and when they 



were spoken of, but little more was necessary tlian a mere allusion. 
Hence the obscurity of the Scriptures on certain subjects to the modern 
reader. But these allusions can be verified and the ojbscurities cleared 
up by reference to external history, and that Jewish history. Such a 
reference is legitimate and necessary, because our religion originated 
among the Jews. The Lord and his apostles were Jews, educated under 
Jewish notions and customs. The converts for eight years were Jews ; 
the majority in every church were Jews. The leading men and officers 
of the church were Jews, so that we need not be surprised to find that the 
Christian church was modelled after the Jewish S}Tiagogue. It was in the 
synagogues of the Jews that Christ and his apostles first preached the 
gospel ; it was here they found hearers, and hene where Christianity first 
got a foothold. For these reasons it is necessary and proper to have 
recourse to Jewish history in certain cases, in order to verify allusions in 
the Scriptures and clear up obscurities. 

As it regards the worship and government of the apostolic church, twc^ 
very important subjects, in reference to which many corruptions still exist 
and act as causes of divisions ; we must have recourse to Jewish history, 
and, guided by the divine record, seek a solution of our difficulties on 
these subjects ; and since the church was modelled after the synagogue in 
its worship and government, it is not only highly advantageous, but 
important and necessary to consult Jewish history to obtain a clear and 
iiill knowledge on these subjects. 

As it regards worship, there were two kinds or forms under the Jewish 
institution. These were too distinct to be confounded. The one was 
instituted and regulated by statutory law ; the other grew out of the wants 
of the people, and was only an extension of the family worship of the 
patriarchal age. No provision was made for this kind or form of worship 
in the law ; no mention is made of it in the law, which fact shows that it 
constituted no part of the Jewish institution. 

The first of these kinds of worship was the public worship of the 
tabernacle and temple. It was national in its character ; not social or 
devotional, and consisted of sacrifices, ordinances, rites, and ceremonies 
conducted by a legally ordained priesthood prescribed by the law. These 
priests were the only persons permitted by the law to take part in this 
worship, and they all belonged to one tribe. The women of all the tribes 
were cut off from this worship, even though inspired, so that this worship 
was peculiar in every respect. 

With this form of worship nothing could have been in greater contrast 
than that of the synagogue. Here the men and women of all tribes could 
meet and worship ; here there were no distinctions made in regard to any 
state or condition of society ; here there was only spiritual or devotional 
worship, a worship of the heart, and not one of symbols, rites and cere- 
monies*. In this worship there was no sacrifice of animals, no rites and 
ceremonies, no burning of incense, no priestly robes, no mitred priest, 
with his breastplate and urim and thummim ; nothing was found in the 
synagogue that pertained to the temple, because disallowed. It was 
devotional worship of the people, and not the symbolic worship of specially 
ordained priests and legally appointed sacrifices, rites, and ceremonies. 
It was grounded on piet^, and came from the heart, and not on symbols 
and external ordinances. It consisted of praise, thanksgiving,- and prayer, 
and was more precious in the sight of God than all burnt-offerings. Here 
the contrite heart prayed, and the soul, joyous and thankful, sang psahnns 
and hymns and spiritual songs, and miE^e melody in the heart. Here 
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none were acceptable worshippers but those whose hands were clean, 
whose hearts were pure, and whose souls were not lifted up with vanity 
and pride. Synagogues were consequently found wherever there were 
pious Jews, 

In striking contrast with this was the worship of the temple at 
Jerusalem, where worship was offered for the whole nation. After the 
building of the temple, the national worship was allowed only at Jerusalem. 
Here the priests resided ; here morning and evening sacrifices were daily 
offered. The services could be discharged as well by wicked as by godly 
priests. Moral character was not an element of the Jewish priesthood 
or the temple worshipper. He had only to serve according to the law, 
and the worship was genuine and acceptable, whether the offerer were a 
saint or a sinner in character. It was a legal worship, and not spiritual. 
On certain great occasions, certain grand convocations of the people, 
the great mass of the people repaired to Jerusalem to take part in the 
worship of these occasions. Worship at these times consisted of one 
continual round of sacrifices at the brazen altar and in the sanctuary on 
the part of the priests, and on the part of the people in feasting, singing, 
dancing, and music on cornet, timbrel, and harp, the sound of trumpets 
and cymbals, and the general rejoicings of the whole people. All these 
things contrasted sharply with what transpired in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath days. The two kinds of worship were as distinct as flesh and 
spirit. 

These two kinds of worship have their representatives under the 
Christian system. The synagogue has passed into the Christian church, 
and the temple worship found its end and fulfilment in the death of Jesus 
Christ on the cross, and his coronation as King and High-Priest in the 
heavens. Under his reign there is his synagogue or congregational 
worship 'on the earth, and, in the heavens, that part of the temple worship 
which consisted of praises, thanksgivings, and rejoicings, where the saints, 
gathered out of all the nations of fiie earth, constitute the one great family 
or people of God ; and the worship coming up as from one great nation, 
the symbols of the national worship of the Jews are used to describe it. 

The national or temple worship perished with the destruction of the 
Jewish metropolis by Titus. Being wholly national, it perished with the 
nation. Not a vestige remains. It served until the substance appeared ; 
and since the day of Christ's coronation, the temple worship has not 
ascended one inch toward heaven. All that now remains to the Jews is 
their synagogue. They have been stripped of all their ancient grandeur 
and glory. They are a people " scattered and peeled," and even their 
synagogue has been merged and lost in the church. 

The temple worship was in perfect consonance with the genius, nature, 
and purpose of the Jewish institution. It was a system of external rites 
and ceremonies, whose only value was their symbolic character, and whose 
only purity that of the flesh, and only holiness ceremonial. It had no 
reference to the spirit — ^was not designed to reach the heart — and looked 
only to the purification of the flesh. 

The synagogue worship was the opposite of this in every essential 
particular — spiritual in its nature and devotional*in its character. It was 
only in the synagogue that spiritual worship was ever seen while the 
" first tabernacle was yet standing." It was in the synagogue that Jesus 
worshipped — never in the temple ; it was here that the first Christians 
worshipped God through Christ. The worship of the synagogue, therefore, 
was adapted to the spiritual worship of the church. The church. 
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accordingly, was mouelled after the synagogue. This being so, we will 
learn much of the worship of the apostolic church, by learning what was 
the worship of the synagogue. . 

This worship was simple in the* extreme. It was adapted to every 
capacity, and was sufficient for the wants of all. All spiritual worship is 
plain and simple, and within the reach of all. It is like the historic 
style in* composition compared with the poetic or symbolic. A religion of 
symbols is necessarily one of imagery and dress, gf grand and imposing 
ceremonies. But such a religion can do no more than excite wonder, awe, 
and fear ; never can melt the heart to love, and give it the fearless confi- 
dence of the child. This'fact is folly illustrated by the genius and history 
of the Jewish and Christian institutions. 

The religion of Jesus being wholly spiritual, its worship is also spiritual. 
There is now no other kind of acceptable worship. He who worships God 
through Christ must worship him in spirit and in truth, for such only 
does God now accept. ' * 

Spiritual worship is always and necessarily plain and simple. Demanded 
of every heart, it must be such as every heart can give ; it must be within 
the reach and grasp of the great mass of mankind. Hence, in ordaining 
the forms and instrumentalities of worship, the Holy Spirit had regard 
to the condition of man under all circumstances, and in every age of the 
world, however enlightened, refined, and cultivated the age might chance 
to be. 

The Holy Spirit in organizing the Christian church adopted the govern- 
ment of the synagogue, as adapted to and adequate for all the wants and 
needs of the Christian in all ages and in all countries, whether barbarous, 
semi-barbarous, or civilized ; whether rude or refined. As we find the 
form or mode of worship portrayed in the Scriptures, and illustrated in 
the worship of the synagogue, such, we must conclude, it was left by the 
Holy Spirit; and being left such by him, there is nothing left us but to 
accept it or reject him. We might as well, then, be ashamed of Christ 
as of the plain and simple worship of the apostolic church. If he ordained 
it, its simplicity can be no objection. If it suited Christ and his apostles, 
our refinement cannot certainly be offended or shocked atjts unpretentious 
simplicity. 

We must never forget that it is not our province to determine what is 
or what is not acceptable worship. What pleases God should please us. 
But mankind have never been satisfied with what God has ordained ; and 
it seems the most difficult thing in the world to persuade men to be 
content with what he has ordained. If he prefers the worship of the 
heart to all bumt-ofiferings and sacrifices, why should men object ? Or if 
he suspends the salvation of the race on the obedience of the heart, why 
should we wish to make anything else, either different or additional, the 
ground of acceptance with God ? What God hath ordained is best, and 
it is our wisdom and piety to obey without a murmur. 

I have now sketched in general outline the ground on which we stand, 
and stated the principle upon which we are proceeding, and adverted to 
some of the conclusions to which the logic of this step conducts us. The 
reasons and considerations which I have here presented are sufficient, I 
think, to show the wisdom, propriety, and abso lute necessity of the step 
we have taken, and to justify this position and principle in the judgment 
of every intelligent and unbiased mind. 

Kegarding, then, the wisdom, propriety, and necessity of the stand we 
have taken before the world as beyond any successful disturbance or 
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reasonable objection, I proceed to tbe consideration of the subject which I 
have immediately in view, and to draw some practical conclusions which 
bear directly upon our own course of action; and it must not be objected if 
the logic which has swept away the labor and hopes of great and good 
men of other days should prove as remorseless when applied to ourselves. 
Truth is a two-edged sword, and equally destructive of error, whether 
found in friend or foe. 

The subject to which the foregoing remarks are but preliminary, and 
which I design to constitute my premises, is — Tlie use of instrumental music 
in the church of Christ, 

(To he continued,) 



MUTUAL KELATIONS OF CHUKCHES. 

• **The independency of the churches" is a favorite expression. *As 

indicating the right of every congregation to regulate its own affairs, 

undisturbed of any outside ecclesiastical authority, we do not object to it. 

Unquestionably, so far as the facts and precepts of the New Testament 

go', they guide to the conclusion that the beUevers in a given locality 

formed the church in that locality ; that the members of the church chose 

their own officers, managed their own affairs, and were responsible only to 

each other and to the authorities which had been constituted by themselves, 

according to the will of God. Whether the territory belonging to a single 

church wfts not much larger then than now, and whether we ^re not in 

error, alike in city and in country, in creating too many independent 

congregations, without the means of self-government and self-perpetuation, 

may be a,serious question ; but that we do not touch now. We merely 

record our conviction that when a church has been planted by an evangelist 

or otherwise, in any locality, and has been scripturally organized with 

bishops and deacons, so as to possess within itself the means of edification, 

it is, in that locality, a complete institution, and is amenable to no 

ecclesiastical authority, save the Head of the church. But it does not 

follow, from this, that churches bear np relations and owe no duties to one 

another. They all belong to one family, and have common and general 

interests, which are, or should be, equally dear to all. It is impossible 

that they exist under one head, with one common aim, and not be related 

to each other. They cannot exist, either neai' together or remote from 

each other, professing a common faith, wearing a common name, and 

laboring for a common object, without being more or less affected, every 

one by the others' integrity or unfaithiulness, prosperity or adviersity. 

And where our conduct, either as individuals or churches, n«cessarily 

affects the interests of others, we are bound, in justice and equity, to take 

into account that bearing of our conduct, and recognize the. demands of 

truth and righteousness in that particular. It would be an insult to the 

common sense of Christians to demand scripture proof for such an 

affirmation ; for it cannot be denied , without denying the fundamental 

principles of Christian morality. We recognize this, as between churches, 

in granting letters of dismission and commendation to members going 

from one church to another. It rests on no scriptural authority, but 

grows legitimately out of the necessary relations that churches sustain to 

one another. . The conduct of many of the primitive churches in sending 

supplies to sister churches that were in need, is an evidence of this mutuaji 

relation, as are also the proceedings of the churchej_in Antioch and 
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Jerusalem — ^the former sending to the latter for counsel in difficulty, the 
other promptly responding to the request. 

In the light of these considerations, we think it cannot be questioned 
that there are rights and interests of individual churches which all other 
churches are bound to respect, and rights and interests of all other churches 
which every individual church is bound to respect ; and this, too, for the 
sake of the common weal. 

For instance — a church dismisses a member with commendation to a 
sister church — ^the latter is bound to receive that member on the testimony 
of the former, unless some good reason is known to vitiate the letter of 
recommendation ; and in that case, measures should be promptly taken to 
communicate with the church issuing the letter, to put its authorities in 
possession of the facts, that they may act accordingly. 

We ask, then, if it is not equally the duty of all churches, when one 
church has excluded a member, to respect the decision of the church, and 
refuse fellowship to the excluded person ? And if so, is it not an outi-age 
on the rights of a church, when another church, disregarding their action, 
receives an excluded member into fellowship ? This utter disregard of the 
deliberate action of a church of Christ is, to us, a wild and lawless 
independency which cannot be approved without sacrificing the clearest 
demands of justice, and utterly ignoring the mutual relations in which 
churches stand to each other. Has a church a right to exclude disorderly 
members? Does the law of Christ sanction such a proceeding? If so, 
and a church in solemn recognition of the law of the Lord cuts off an 
unworthy member how can another church treat such a decision as a 
nullity without proving recreant alike to the claims of Christian brotherhood 
and to the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ? To us, the case seems 
very plain. .It is a mere mockery to talk of brotherhood, or of Christian 
union, or of the sinfulness of divisions, if in fact there is no more respect 
paid to the feelings and judicial decisions of a church than if it had no 
existence. There can be no harmony, co-operation or brotherhood outside 
of individual churches if such utter independence is to prevail — no tie of 
sympathy, even, to hold churches in a common cause. 

We have learned of several instances in which this kind of outrage has 
been perpetrated. Persons excluded from one church have been received 
into another with a full knowledge of the lawful proceedings had against 
them. In such a state of things the pains and penalties of excommunica- 
tion are reduced to a paltry farce, and the authority of Christ and the 
integrity of the cause of Christ are exposed to utter contempt. We have 
noticed recently that some of our Baptist papers complain of the same evils 
among their churches. It is time that attention was directed to this as a 
mischief and an outrage utterly inexcusable among enlightened Christians. 
It is not la mere irregularity, or we should deal more leniently with it. It 
is, in our sober judgment, a piece of lawlessness entirely at war with truth 
and justice, and worthy of severe condemnation. 

We suppose that in all such cases a plea will be put in of injustice in 
the proceedings against the condemned parties. But who is to judge of 
this ? Can a church assume to itself the right to bring another church 
into judgment ? Or, still worse, can a church at a distance from the facts 
and the evidence, substitute the whim or prejudice of an uninformed 
eldership or membership for the deliberate and Scriptural decision of the 
rightful tribunal? 

Granted that, in some cases, the decision of a church is unrighteous. 
What then? Add to it another piece of unrighteousness in the 
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nnauthorized proceedings of an unlawful court ? No. Persuade the church 
to re-adjudicate the case. Or obtain a reference of the case, by consent of 
all parties, to a mutually chosen committee of disinterested brethren. 
But until that is done, hold sacred the action of the church — for it is 
better that- an innocent person should for the time suffer loss than that 
this spirit of lawlessness should bring its intolerable brood of corruptions 
and mischiefs upon our congregations. — Christian Standard. 



DR. PEABODY ON THE BIBLE. 

The Old Testament receives in our time, I apprehend, less attention 
than it did in former generations — ^is made less availing of counsel, 
reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness. But it is no less 
availing ; and it seems to me that we only in our own minds attain a more 
just sense of the infinite magnitude and worth of the Christian salvation, 
and enable those who are the objects of our religious charity to attain a 
profounder sense of Christ and his Gospel, in all their blessedness, when 
we accustom ourselves, and teach them, to trace back the Gospel to its 
dawn ; to look upon it as God's dispensation of mercy, from the very 
beginning ol man's degradation and sin ; to behold the light gradually 
breaking, growing brighter and brighter from age to age, until the Sun of 
Eighteousness waited for, prepared for, longed for, by ^e antecedent ages, 
at length rises over the world with healing in his beams. 

As for the Old Testament, I more and more feel the divinity of that 
marvellous compilation of books ; and with every fresh assault of scepti- 
cism, the sense of its divinity grows upon me. I know that there are 
difficulties connected with it ; and it would be strange if there were none. 
There are undoubtedly fitnesses which we have lost the means of tracing, 
and adaptations to an earlier culture which we cannot understand. But 
there are positive arguments which cannot be gainsayed. There are 
affirmatives which do not admit of a negative. Take the one thought of 
the sublime theology with which the Old Testament opens : " In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth." This exclusive 
Monotheism is the sole theology of these books, from Moses to Malachi. 
Through a whole series, patriarchs, prophets, psalmists, expound the 
truth with a sublimity and a tenderness that cannot be surpassed or 
equalled ; so that the profoundest adoration may find expression in the 
words of these books, so that we feel that there was no inadequacy, but 
only perfect fitness, when the Saviour himself, on the eve of his crucifixion, 
joined in singing the paschal psalms. 

Whence came this theology ? The Jews were not a people among whom 
it could have sprung up. They were never, humanly speaking, a very 
enlightened people. The Word of God was their light, but they were out 
of the line of all high culture ; they had only rude and barbaric art ; they 
never attained a very commanding place among the nations. Why did 
not this light spring up, if it were spontaneous, among the advanced and 
cultivated nations ? There was Egypt, her art even now fresh as when 
her works were first wrought ; her lost arts, the admiration and the envy 
of our enlightened century ; her soil the Mecca for ages of the learned and 
curious from all other lands ; — and yet her worship was given to the most 
revolting, nauseous objects — a worship too vile for record. There was 
Greece, foremost in all human culture ; to this day the world's mistress in 
art and poetry ; — ^her Pantheon a very Pandemonium; her gods depraved 
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far beyond the measure of human depravity. But here is this simple 
Monotheism, recognized in the oldest book extant ; and in the texts of 
that book, which lay in the memory of every Hebrew child, and in the 
least canticle that was sung in Hebrew worship, there was immeasurably 
more of religious wisdom tiian all Egypt and all Greece possessed ; and 
Plato would have rejoiced to have sat at the feet of the humblest Jewish 
child. Now, whence came this ? When I consider the crossing of cause 
And effect, humanly speaking, wKen I see light where I should look for 
darkness, and darkness where light would have been expected, I can refer 
it only to the Divine inspiration. When I read the twenty-third Psalm, 
and remember who David was, consider the barbarous manners of his 
court and the savage condition of his times, and call to mind the particulars 
of ^his history, I feel that I am in the presence of a miracle, as truly as if 
I had stood by the sepulchre in Bethany when the Lord called Lazarus 
from the grave. I know that the old savage kiug was no more capable, 
without Divihe inspiration, of writing the twenty-third Psalm, than 
Lazarus was of rising by his own might from his four day's death-slumber. 

The morality of the Old Testament strikes me very similarly as 
unaccountable on any other hypothesis. There is the Decalogue — a 
perfect summary of duty, God-ward, man-ward, self- ward — a compend, to 
be sure, evidently designed to be kept in the memory, and therefore not 
going into, details ; but a compend to which you can add nothing, and 
certainly from which you can take nothing, and which our Saviour himself 
repeatedly confirmed as an adequate synopsis of the Divine law. Shall I 
believe that a horde of fugitive slaves, just escaped from Egyptian bon- 
dage, and who about that same time were dancing round a golden calf in 
mad and senseless worship, made that compend — that the Decalogue came 
from them, or shall I believe what the record ' says, that God spake all 
these words ? I have no alternative. To be sure, the record says that 
God spake these words in connection with a visible manifestation of power 
and glory such as will not be witnessed again until the heavens jhall be 
rolled together as a scroll ; but little as I can take into my imagination 
that stupendous scene, I can immeasurably more easily take it into my 
belief than I can separate the Divine inspiration, the very voice of God, 
from the Decalogue. 

And did it never occur to you that a similar argument applies to the 
humane precepts in the Pentateuch ? Moses was a stem, irascible, austere, 
vindictive man ; and yet, through Moses, and, as Moses says, from God, 
came the most beatifid precepts of humanity ever written. Such precepts 
were never embodied in the Jewish character — the Hebrews never origin- 
ated them ; but they are precisely such precepts as we can conceive to 
have fallen from the Saviour's lips, and as being embodied in the lives of 
those whose hearts are in closest sympathy with the Saviour's heart. 
" If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then thou 
shalt relieve him ; yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner, that he 
may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase." " If thou 
at all take thy neighbor's raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it.unto him 
by that the sun goeth down." " Thou shalt not oppress & hired senant 
that is pocr and needy, whether he be of thy brethren or of thy strangers 
that are in thy land, within thy gates. At this day thou shalt give hrm 
his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it, lest he cry against thee 
unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee." " If a stranger sojom^n with 
thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with your shall b6 unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love 
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him as thyself; for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt." 

I. might go on and enxmierate many of these precepts, which I know 
never came from the heart of Mcfses, or of the Hehrew people — which 
show their Divine origin, tell us whence they came, and bid us hold 
precious for ourselves, and make precious to all kindreds of the earth, to 
every human being whom our charity can reach the Book in which they 
are found. Yes, let us go with the whole Book, and sow beside all waters, 
and believe that, thus sowing, there will be a rich and blessed harvest. 
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UP STAIRS. 

" All fall on the floor of the common street, 
Where the jostling crowds like surges go, 
And eyes that ore r^ with the glare of gold 
Are seeking for stars in the dust below. 

But above the floor of our common life. 

Where the week-day wares beiA not the shore, 

There is room enough for a man to live — 
Will you speak for a room on the upper floor P " 

It is a prevalent idea among many — ^yea, most of our young men, that 
the golden opportunity for becoming immortalized has passed — that 
nothing remains for them, but sit down in the dust of sloth and 
stupidity and mourn that there star of destiny had not risen in by-gone 
days, when heroes lived and achieved renown. They go back into the 
past, where all is shrouded in misty obscurity, and contemplate the great 
men who have figured upon the stage of action, and whose names are 
recorded upon the temple of fame in characters which are as indellible 
as the pencillings of nature. The past record of great actions, instead 
of stimulating us to more determined action, has, for too many, the 
influence of making us resolve that all is done. The sooner we entirely 
banish this idea the better. We should ever remember the sentiment 
expressed by one of America's noblemen, " There's room enough up 
stairs." What though there be no lUeum's towers to storm, what though 
empires have been founded and then swept away like chaff by the breadth 
of time — what though the names of sages and heroes rise no more to 
point us to the great fountain of immortality, must we conclude that all 
is a-ccomplished ? Why look over the dreary wreck of empires to find 
great men and noble actions? Does the animus which prompted the 
anc ients to heroism die with the first actors ? Do principles ever die ? 
Are they not a portion of the great soul of things, as imdying as nature 
herself? Are they not now prompting men to deeds that far out-shine 
the illustrious acts of olden times ? Are they not now quickening the 
souls of jnen to exertions from which, at times, spring almost miraculous 
events ? Aye, that same spirit which fired the souls of men in former 
days to deeds of heroism still glows with as intense and a far purer 
s piritual heat in the breasts of men. We live in the land and in the 
t ime for producing great men — ^for performing those great acts which shall 
stand as adamantine out-croppings to the world amid the mighty rush of 
centuries. It remains to a great extent with us whether our lives shall 
be full of active principles, tending to claim the esteem of mankind, or 
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whether our very existence shall he a dead weight upon the wheels of 
progression. 

There is a purer, nohler sphere of being than that found among the 
time-servers . of the present day; than that found among the greedy 
votaries at the shrine of mammon, or the hungering, thirsting herds of 
beings, craving for the pleasures that a sensual hfe may afford. If we 
would be great we must get away from these classes of — things ; must 
rise into the pure atmosphere of intellectual and moral greatness — ^we 
must take a room " on the upper floor," and then we may rest assured that 
whether our names are ever spoken in the crowded saloons of mirth and 
pleasure, whether our names are known among men, they will be written 
down by the recording angel, and that the shining lustre which shall 
surround them will be for the admiration of those who stand around the 
great white throne, wearing robes that have been washed and made white. 

Although the present age is influenced by show, although it may be 
attracted by the bombast of pretension, yet there is on the higher regions 
of the moral and intellectual atmosphere, a breeze of true worth continually 
blowing, which ever tends to bring great minds to an affinity — and which 
will in time prove the real excellence of the nature to the multitude and 
show the names in characters of living, glowing light, while those who 
now glow with a pretentious lustre will be hid in obscurity. If worth now 
passes at a discount among the crowd, let us remember that there are a 
few on the "upper floor" who will appreciate true nobility and fully 
award us for our privations. Let us remember that true wor^ alone will 
be the criterion for permanent success in life, and that true worth is 
obtained only by continually striving, honestly, carefully, and with the 
whole soul, to rise to a higher sphere of being. We must never think of 
wavering on account of the sneers of others who are contented to search 
for "staj's in the dust below;" but ever say, excelsior. E. B. 



YOU WHO LIVE, SERVE HIM." 



She was an idolized wife, a fond 
motl^er, yet we had not let her go 
from the shelter of the parental 
roof; we couldnot spare the youngest, 
the fairest, the most gifted of our 
unbroken band. 

Alas ! she was the frailest, too, and 
we stood around her deathbed. All 
the rest had from childhood cherished 
the 'Christian's hope, but she only 
recently, during one of the delusive 
convalescences of consumption, . had 
given good evidence of a change of 
heart, longing, and confidently hop- 
ing to live and serve Christ. 

Now we knew that she must die ; 
yet, amid the surging of our great 
sorrow, we clung to the hope that 
our cherished one would mount joy- 
fully, on the wings of her new-found 
faith. But as we gathered from day 



to day around her bed, we found no 
joy. There was patience, and a de- 
gree of trust, which brought some- 
thing of hopefulness and peace ; but 
there was no joyful triumph over 
death. Standing beside her, a 
beloved pastor spoke of Christ's all- 
sufficiency and grace, and asked, 
" Can you trust him to save you?" 

** Yes," she answered ; but the 
word came from grieving lips. 

" And are you not willing to die, 
if it is your Saviour's will?" 

" No — O, no ! " she answered, 
pausing for breath between the words, 
" I cannot — ^be willing — to die — nm 
because — I have not — served him" 

" Yet no so-vice could have saved 
you," replied the pastor. ** Trust in 
Christ saves. * Christ is all.'" 

" Certainly ! (with what confident 
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emphasis she spoke.) O, yes, I 
know — that\ — and I feel safe — in 
trusting him, but I — so wanted^-to 
live — ^that I might — serve him." 

"Jesus sees your heart, and ac- 
cepts your desire to serve him," re- 
plied the pastor ; " you should yield 
your will to his, and be even joyful 
to go without this life service, if he 
calls you." 

" I ought — I know it — I pray — 
not to rebel. But it is — so hard — 
to die — ^without doing — anything — 
for him — ^who — ^who — has done — all 
for me." 

We wept. Never, never can I for- 
get' the grief of those trembling lips, 
those eager, longing eyes. They 
closed wearily ; cold drops stood on 
the noble, wasted brow, and she mur- 
murred, as to herself, ** Man's chief 
end is to serve God — first — and then 
enjoy him for ever." 

The beautiful eyes unclosed with 
a gleam of joy, which was quepched 
in sorrow, as she gasped : 

"For ever — even — there — I shall 
mourn — that I — did not — serve 
him — here. You who — live, serve 
him — here" 

So she died. 

" No more deathy neither sorrow, 
nor crying," whispered the pastor; 
and we believed the promise was for 
her; yet, alas for our breaking hearts ! 
it was a look of grief we closed away 
beneath the shadowy lashes, and 
grief lingered on the beloved lips, 
whispering to us even from the silent 
coffin : 

. •' Serve him — serve him. You 
who live, serve him here,** 

For so an entrance shall be min- 
istered unto you abundantly, into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. — 3 Peter i. 11. 



GENEVA IN THE XVlth CENTURY. 

When my spirit is weary and sore- 
footed with its wanderings over the 
earth, in search of some historic 
spot, where the past ages hang like 
mellow clusters, I draw near, with 



complacent feeling of kindred, to the 
gates of the sturdy republican city 
of Calvin. When I long for com- 
munion with monumental greatness 
and glory, which give character and 
almost sanctity to the ancient coun- 
tries and cities of the world, I glide 
with the silvery current of Lake 
Leman and plant my feet in the soil 
where freedom in her native strength 
struggled for existence. 

There, surrounded by the memo- 
rable hills of Switzerland, she nestles 
in the glorious valley, still wearing 
many of the habiliments, only a httle 
more warm and grey, in which she 
awoke from her pagan torpitude and 
fought the sublimest battles of liberty 
and truth. O! those fdrests and 
caves, those mountain passes, and 
streams, had they tongues like men, 
they would tell how .vainly they 
echoed the gi'oans and prayers of 
patriots and martyrs, the bitter 
wailings of wretched women and 
desolate oi-phanage ; and the scenes 
of barbarous violence which they 
beheld in the ages past. 

For three centuries these examples 
of fidelity to the precious interests 
of humanity and the honor of God, 
which Geneva traced in her own 
noble blood, have been beacon-lights 
to the down-trodden and oppressed 
of every succeeding age, inciting 
them to possess the station assigned 
the intelligent creatures of God. 
•Ah, even to-day, the work she 
wrought with such inflexible pur- 
pose, and at so feasfiil a cost, lays 
every civilized nation and individual 
beneath the heavens, under a heavy^ 
tribute of gratitude and veneration. 

When tyranny and usurpation 
vaunt themselves upon the throne, 
arrogating and, as demigods, exercis- 
ing the soyereign prerogatives of 
Jehovah, and " make countless 
thousands mourn" — when emperors, 
kings, and rulers base their schemes 
of regal aggrandisement in the suf- 
ferings and debasement of their 
subjects, ** laying upon them burdens 
too grievous to be borne," and, booted 
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with steel, tread on the necks of the 
people, I fly to the side of Berthelier 
— Bonivard — Hugues — Levrier and 
Pecolat, and drink in, at the purest 
stream, the spirit of patriotism. 
The soul that is bathed in such a 
stream, is unquestionably adequate 
to every contingency of peril, priva- 
tion and torture, and in due time, by 
its inherent might, must lift the 
world, until it can catch the beams 
of the liberty which is in the king- 
dom of Christ. 

Those noble men who fanned into 
flame the fires of patriotism in the 
Genevese hearts, and were able, un- 
der God, through suceessive years, 
and in the most appalling extremities, 
to present a determined resistance 
to overwhelming combinations of 
despotic rule within their own walls 
and in the adjacent provinces, slowly, 
but as surely as the continual drop- 
ping of water wears away stone, sap- 
ped the foundations of tyranny and 
slavery, and raised the enduring 
column of political independence. 

Bravely did those heroes occupy 
their posts, their lives poised in the 
forefront of the ramparts of Danger, 
until one by one, they fell victims to 
the block or the dungeon. Berthelier 
and Levrier were decapitated ; Peca- 
lot realized all the horrors of the age 
in a dungeon under Romish admin- 
istration ; and Bonivard became the 
weird subject of the historian, the 
poet, and the novelist, as the 
" Prisoner of Chillon." 

When I see a people, filled with 
the enthusiasnl of a grand ideality, 
laboring and suffering patiently in 
the pursuit of a noble and ennobling 
object, and perceive that they are 
ignorant of the "royal road" to 
success, strangers to the (fbly power 
that can rescue from, or give them 
. the victory over their enemies, and 
aliens to the light which can lead 
all men everywhere to comprehend 
their true vital necessities, and pro- 
cure all-availing help, I proudly 
claim brotherhood with Farel, Olive- 
tan, Fromont and Viret. Impelled 



by the inspiration of their com- 
mission, these godly ministers of 
the Cross courageously confronted 
the political and religious powers of 
darkness, and with conquering ear- 
nestness and ardour, bore to the 
tempest-tossed Genevese the gospel 
of Ciiii&t— tliG liglifc of liberty, moral 
and divine dignity and manhood. 

Fearlessly did they scatter the 
*' seed of the kingdom " through the 
benighted but fearfully struggling 
city, and ere long the knowledge of 
the salvation of the soul was found 
to be the effectual proclamation for 
the birth and maintenance of their 
social and political liberties. 

When I behold a nation bound in 
the fetters of superstition and priest- 
craft, whose Spirit in its involuntary 
aspirations and yearnings after cul- 
ture and general advancement, is 
sedulously and perforce repressed 
and driven back, every desire for 
intercourse with its Author stifled, ^ 
and every heart throb in sympathy 
with the genius ahd life of the .gos- 
pel cruelly subdued, I long for the 
advent of their deliverer, who shall 
break their bonds and set them free. 

When I see myraids of people, 
even in our day, whose minds and 
hearts are fastened to the stake of 
popish domination, where " darkness 
that can be felt" is engendered,— 
brutifying and sensualizing their 
higher nature — inflicting on every 
devotee the utter prostration of all 
that is noble, dignified and godlike 
— ^blighting the available prosperities 
of a free, intelligent life, and barter- 
ing with pestilent presumption the 
liberties and immunities of heaven, 
I ask, how long shall these abomina- 
tions continue in a land flooded with 
the light of sacred truth ? 

When I see the Romish Pharisai- 
cal teachers, who profess to be the 
" Salt of the earth " and " The light 
of the world," and have no salutary 
power or oil in their lamps, but pile 
the grim shadows of Antichrist, vice 
and bigotry, deep as death, and high 
as the lofty range of human interests, 
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upon an innocent and infatuated 
multitude, I grasp the hands of 
Baudichon de la Maisonneuve, Amie 
Levrier, Chautemps, Goulaz, Claude 
Bernard, Vandal and Amie Verrin, 
and side by side with these staunch 
standard-bearers, fight the battles of 
the Lord for the redemption and ele- 
vation of his long-subjug»ted people. 

In this generation, when the pri- 
vileges of the church of Christ, irre- 
vocably secured to us by the blood 
and ashes of saints and martyrs, are 
as free and unrestricted as the air we 
breathe, how lowly are they esteemed, 
and how frequently do we greet 
them with comparative unconcern. 

When I contemplate the marvelous 
prodigality of Christians in these 
respects, I wonder that the heaven- 
embalmed memory of those valiant 
soldiers who gained such signal con- 
quests for the religious freedom and 
promotion of mankind, is of itself 
inadequate to incite a healthful and 
vital appreciation and a vigorous ac- 
ceptance and enjoyment of all the 
provisions of Christianity. 

When I think of Paula and Claud- 
ine Levet, Pernette Balthasarde, 
Jeanne Marie de Fern ex — the wives 
of Baudichon de la Maisonneuve — 
Claude Pastor and the daughter of 
Claude Bernard, with many other 
nobl0 heroines of the reformation, 
who were distinguished citizens in 
the kingdom of Christ, and who 
sacrificed and endured all things so 
that they might win Christ, I feel 
that we are reclining on the world's 
" Flowfery beds of ease," and lan- 
guishing our life away in dangerous 
supineness and conformity to the 
world. 

In view of the transcendent heri- 
tage bequeathed, to us, we should 
faithfully follow our Captain, bear- 
ing patiently the toDs and hardships 
of the march, encountering difficul- 
ties and perils with courage and 
fortitude, standing firm in the heat 
of temptation and battle, having our 
faith and hope strong and bright in 
our Redeemer. 



In this gracious era of human his- 
tory, when the battles have been 
fought, the conflicts won, and every 
breeze is laden with the rich fruit, 
purchased by the struggles and lives 
of the moral Anakim of our race, we 
can sit under our own vine and fig 
tree, none daring to make us afraid ; 
we can enjoy all the immunities 
which have flowed with resistless 
force from their triumphant heroism, 
and avail ourselves of our boundless 
inheritance, uncircumscribed by 
earth and time, yea and even death. 

When the rude artisans of the 
reformation, with rude hammer and 
anvil, renewed the apostolic form 
and symmetry of the true condition 
of human society, the vile persecuting 
hounds of Rome denied the world 
the right to act and even think for 
itself in religious matters. The 
Christian valor, never displayed in 
peaceful and prosperous epochs, was 
called forth in divine power, when on 
the one hand the voice of God invited 
his children to . his courts in an 
intelligent and responsible attitude, 
vouchsafing to them his presence 
and blessing, and on the other hand, 
the presumptuous grades of the 
Romish hierarchy wielded against 
them all the horrible scourges which 
could devour their mortal estate. 
In the face of the uplifted, sword, — 
in the murderous glare of the raging 
faggots, and smelling the mouldering 
breath of the sepulchral dungeons, 
these sturdy Genevese Christians 
met stealthily together from house 
to^house to celebrate the worship of 
God. 

The distinction between those 
Christians of Geneva in the 16th 
century, and us, the Christians of 
the civilized world in the 19 th cen- 
tury, is, that having not the God 
given measure of liberty and privilege, 
they imperiled and sacrificed their 
lives to obtain it, whilst we, inherit- 
ing all that we can justly desire, are 
satiated with the richness of the 
manifold bounties of God's grace, 
I and fail thereby to relish the experi- 
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ence of the divine life, and do not 
appreciate the cost, or the work 
achieved, by which we were made 
heirs of the living God. ' 

'VMien I reflect on the strife and 
sacrilegious tampering of which 
heresy-mongers have been guilty 
with regard to the ordinance of 
immersion, and when I consider the 
vast amount of ignorance that exists 
in the Protestant world, and the 
absurd and malicious pleas that are 
set forth to establish its non- 
essentiality, I gladly transport my- 
self to an upper room in the house 
of Baudichon de la Maisonneuve. 
There a company of the faithful have 
clandestinely assembled for fear of 
the vassals of the seven-headed 
beast, and their business is to 
celebrate the right of Christian 
immersion. They are expecting 
violent molestation, and the notable 
host, who is the recognized chieftain 
of the heretics and huguenots, is 
fully accoutred and busily directing 
the defensive preparations. 

A soul-stirring solemnity, akin to 
the presence of "Awful Majesty," 
pervades the hearts of the people 
and the name of Christ is honored 
in the observance of one of his 
fundamental laws, hitherto made 
absolete, since the corruptions of 
the Romish priesthood transformed 
the apostolic order of the church. 

Again: In the walled garden of 
Stephen D'Adda the Evangelicals 
gathered silently before sunrise on 
liie Lord's day, to inaugurate the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
They had learned their privilege in 
this institution, and determined in 
all fidelity and love, to commemorate 
the death of their Saviour. They 
had paid a heavy price in the banish- 
ment and slaughter of many of 
their coadjutors, for daring to hold 
religious meetings of the interdicted 
kind, and for presuming to adminis- 
ter " Holy Baptism " with uncon- 
secrated hands, in unconsecrated 
water, and within unconsecrated 
walls ; and now for this lowly and 



loving "Showing forth" the passion 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, the 
storm was fiendishly renewed, and 
Guerin, who had presided at the first 
primitive supper, fled for his life. 

Very briefly, I have endeavored to 
give the major points in the (evange- 
licul) lilst^y of Gen3va — showing 
her vital relation to the meridan 
splendors of divine light and liberty, 
which have in process of time civ- 
ilized and Christianized both peoples 
and governments in such important 
particulars, and from which I have 
drawn some lessons to show the 
costly benefactions we have received 
from her, and the corresponding 
accountability apportioned us in the 
" Supreme court of equity," so that 
we, as a people, may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom, and labor while 
it is called to-day, for the eternal 
honors and riches of the city of 
God. Thomas D. Butleb. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 15, 1867. 



THE HUMBLE SOUL. 

The humble soul will always re- 
member its former low estate, as 
Jacob never forgot his travelling staff, 
nor David his shepherd's crook. 
Mercies make a humble soul glad, 
but not proud. A humble soul is 
lowest when his mercies are highest ; 
he is least when he is greatest ; he is 
lowest when he is highest ; he is most 
poor when he is most rich. Nothing 
melts like mercy, nothing draws like j 
mercy, nothing humbles like mercy. 
Mercy gives the humble soul sucli 
excellent counsel as Plasilla, the 
empress, gave her husband, Theo- 
dosius : " Remember, O husband, 
what lately you were, and what now 
you are ; so shall you govern well the 
empire, and give God due praise for 
such great advancement." The 
voice of Mercy is, " Remember what 
lately thou wert, and what now thou 
art ; and be humble." | 

The humble soul lives iwt upon U- 
self htU upon Christ, — hot upon even 
the acting of her faith, but on Christ, 
~" ' a" 
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the object of it ; as the dove, though 
she did use her wings in flying to 
the ark, did not trust in her wings 
for safety, but in the ark, — so the 
humble soul does use duties, but not 
trust in them, but in Jesus. Verily 
that man is for heaven, and heaven 
is for that man, who sets up his mark 
for the perfection of holiness. Poor 
men are continually crying out, " O 
that we had bread to strengthen 
us, drink to refresh us, clothes to 
cover us, friends to visit us, and 
houses to shelter us." So souls 
that are spiritually poor are ever 



cr3ring out, " that we had more of 
Christ to strengthen us, more of 
Christ to refresh us, more of Christ 
to shelter and cover us." "I had 
rather," siays the humble soul, " be 
a poor man and a rich Christian, 
than a rich man and no Christian ; 
only give me much grace, and then 
a little gold will serve my turn ; give 
me much of heaven, and then little 
of earth will content me ; give me 
plenteously of the spring above, and 
a little of the spring below will satisfy 
me." — Brookes. 
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HAVE WE NOT BECOME A SECT? 



While opposing sects and sect- 
making have we not ourselves become 
a sect ? That we are so charged by 
the various parties of the day is a 
well-known fact. But is the charge 
founded in truth ? In the present 
article I shall attempt an answer to 
this question ; but that this attempt 
may be attended with the better hope 
of success, it will be necessary to 
notice first the subject of sects 
generally. 

The word sect is derived from the 
Latin seco, which signifies to cut ; and 
the radical thought in both ctU and 
sexo is that of separating a thing 
into parts by cutting it. Hence the 
word sect necessarily implies a pre- 
vious cutting; and the sect is one 
of the parts which results from the 
cutting. Now the thing cut is not 
itself a sect, unless it has resulted 
from a former cutting, which it may 
do ; for clearly we may have a sect 
of a secty as a cutting of a cutting. 
But with reference to its own parts 
the thing is never a sect. A sect, 
therefore, is a part of that which has 
been separated by cutting it. Such 
is the meaning of the term as 
deduced from etymology. But this 



is not necessarily its Scriptural 
meaning. Its Scriptural meaning 
is to be learned from the import of 
the word of which it is a translation. 
What the import of this word is will 
presently be shown. 

In Greek we have three words 
which it will be important to notice, 
two of which are sometimes treated 
as corresponding with sect, though 
incorrectly so except in part.. These 
are (r\iafiay Six^aaracriay and aipccri?— - 
schism, division, and heresy. 

Schism, or its Greek representative, 
is derived from a verb which signifies 
to spUt, rend, or tear apart ; and the 
word schism denotes strictly the rent 
or split. Whether it ever denotes 
the parts rent or spUt off is question- 
able ; and it is certain that it never 
denotes them in the New Testament. 

The original of division, Sixoorourux, 
literally means a standing apart, or 
separation. From this it easily 
comes to denote the things that stand 
apart; and in this sense is exactly 
equivalent to the word faction. It 
is in this sense alone that it occurs 
in the New Testament. 

Heresy, in Greek, is derived from 
a verb which means primarily to 
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take, as with the hand; and from 
this it comes to express taking with 
the mind ; as when in an act of choice 
we take one thing in preference to 
another. It is in this latter sense 
only that the verh stands related to 
heresy. While therefore the word 
heresy implies an act of choosing, it 
expresses only the thing chosen, and 
tJiat which results from it, or grows out 
of it. This is strictly its accepta- 
tion in the New Testament. 

Confine these terms now to 
bodies of men and women, and the 
distinction which exists among them 
may be at once pointed out. For 
this purpose let us suppose such a 
body to consist of a thousand mem- 
bers. This body is to be considered 
the genus or comprehending whole ; 
in other words, it is not to be con- 
sidered as a body of a larger body, 
a division of a larger division, but 
an absolute body. Let us now sup- 
pose this body to be divided into ten 
equal parts ; and we are prepared to 
show the distinction among the 
terms. 

The word schism refers both to the 
whole body and to its sub-divisions, 
and denotes strictly a rent or split in 
either of these. The word Bixocrrao-iOy 
divisuniy signifies the factions formed 
by a split in the latter. It hence 
relates not to the whole body, but to 
factions in its sub-divisions. 

The word heresy relates either to 
the whole body or to any one of its 
sub-divisions, but chiefly to the 
former ; and denotes a party formed 
in it, but formed in a particular way. 
A person, for instance, in one of the 
sub-divisions, elects an idea foreign 
to the principles of the whole body, 
and introduces it into his own par- 
ticular sub-division. Around this 
idea he proceeds to form a party. 
This party thus formed is now a 
heresy — a heresy both with reference 
to the particular sub-division in 
which it originated and to the whole 
body, but especially with reference 
to the latter. And this heresy is the 
true Scriptural sect. Whatever, then. 



may be the etymological import of 
the word sect, this is its Scriptural 
import; and in this sense, for the 
most part, we shall henceforward 
use it. Other distinctions existing 
between sect and faction will here- 
after be pointed out. From the 
preceding the main or general dis- 
tinctions can easily be collected. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that the words sect and- faction 
express not absolute but relative 
ideas. Hence it is not every body 
of men and women that can. be 
denominated a sect or faction. If a 
body be formed ab initio without ref- 
erence to any other body it is not a 
sect, neither a faction. It is a sect 
or faction in so far only as it has 
been formed out of another body. 

But since the words sect and 
faction are relative terms, the ques- 
tion arises, to what do they relate 
as the thing cut, rent, or divided — 
the thing out of which the sects and 
factions are formed. Of course no 
reference is here had to sects in 
politics or in philosophy, nor even in 
religion save the Christian. Hence 
the answer is that they refer exclu- 
sively to the body or church of 
Christ. This then is the thing cut, 
rent, or divided. How this is done, 
and how sects and factions are formed 
out of it, I shall now proceed to 
show. 

For this purpose I shall select s 
particular church or congregation, 
as the church at Corinth. To this 
church Paul thus writes : " Now I 
beseech you brethren by the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you." Divisions 
is not the word we should have here. 
The original is arxta-frnTa ; hence we 
should have schisms. The passage 
would then read : " That liere be 
no schisms among you." Here the 
word schisms denotes simply the 
rents or seams that existed between 
the various parties in the church. 
It has no immediate reference to the 
parties themselves-r-is no^name for 
_ , , jOOgle 
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them — ^but merely marks the parti- 
tion lines which separated them. 
The word which properly denotes the 
parties themselves, and which stands 
as a name for them, is hi-xpa-Tiurta, 
divisions, or factions', and we should 
prefer the latter. The word divisions 
is ambiguous, signifying both the 
separations or rents, as well as the 
parties separated ; whereas the word 
factions denotes only the latter. It 
is hence preferable, and I shall there- 
fore use it. 

These parties consisted of little 
groups of persons in the church, 
united together by an undue attach- 
ment to certain eminent men who 
had been instrumental in their con- 
version or who had perhaps baptized 
them, such as Paul, Peter, and 
ApoUos. These attachments were of 
the flesh and not of the Spirit; 
hence they marred the peace and 
affected the coherence of the church. 
They cooled its love, and thus became 
evil and divisive in their effects. 

But be it particularly noticed, that 
although we here have both genuine 
schisms and genuine factions, we yet 
have no sects. Wrong and injurious 
as these factions were, still they were 
not sects. A chief element essential 
to sects was wanting in them, hence 
they were no sects. A sect is some- 
thing marked with deeper stains of 
sin than marked these factions. 
Hence schism does not necessarily 
imply sect, though sect always implids 
schism. Schism may stop short of 
sect, implying only faction. 

What then is the distinction 
between faction, SL)(parcurLa, and sect, 
olpco-is ? I answer, that faction 
implies a simple departure in conduct 
from the truth, and not a corruption 
of it, and is confined to single con- 
gregations; whereas sect implies 
both a corruption of the truth and a 
departure from it ; and is not neces- 
sarily confined to single churches, 
though ordinarily originating in one. 
In sect the practical departure from 
the truth may be no greater than in 
faction^ in which case the only dis* 



tinction is, that in sect the truth is 
corrupted, in faction, not. Faction 
embraces all those little parties which 
spring up from time to time in 
individual congregations, and which 
owe their origin not to their corrup- 
tion of the truth, but to human 
weakness, or to some of the various 
manifestations thereof, as ignorance, 
prejudice, passion, and the like. I 
need hardly add, that faction may 
assume as many forms as the causes 
have which produce it. Sect, on the 
contrary, though it may assume like 
numerous forms, always originates 
in a single uniform cause, to wit \ the 
corruption of the truth. This cor- 
ruption can be effected in only one 
or both of the two following ways : 

1. By importing into the church 
and incorporating with the truth 
some doctrine or tenet wholly 
untaught in the Bible. It is chiefly 
in this way that philosophy h^s con- 
tributed to the corruption of the 
truth. The sect-maker, who is the 
genuine Scriptural heretic, . elects 
some doctrine in philosophy and 
introduces it into the church. Hav- 
ing mixed this with the truth, he 
next proceeds to form around it as 
a centre his sect. Such is the first 
method of corrupting the truth and 
forming sects. 

Now, for the sake of distinction, I 
shall denominate this foreign doctrine 
the heresy, but the party formed about 
it the sect. The word heresy, in 
the New Testament, as already 
stated, denotes both these, while the 
word sect denotes only the latter. 
Certainly it is not desirable to retain 
the word heresy in English in both 
these senses, nor to use both words 
in the same sense. Neither can we 
abandon the word sect. ,It is hence 
best to make the distinction I sug- 
gest. 

But it may be well here to settle 
that the word heresy in the New 
Testament denotes tins foreign doc- 
trine. For this purpose I shall cite 
the following language from Peter : 
** There shall be fiedse teachersamong 
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you, who privily shall bring in dam- 
nable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them." That the word 
"heresy" here refers to false doc- 
trines or opinions may be set down 
as certain. For, first, these heresies 
were something to be brought into the 
church. Now sects are not some- 
thing first formed out of the church 
and then brought into it. On the 
contrary, they are ^formed in it and 
then go out of it. False doctrine 
alone, then, is the thing here named 
as that which was to be brought into 
the church. Second, that the clause, 
"denying the Lord," is a specification 
of one of the heresies to be brought 
in can hardly be questioned. I hence 
feel safe in denominating false doc- 
trines introduced into the church 
heresies. And for the sake of another 
distinction I shall style this type of 
heresy intrusive heresy, because it is 
intruded into the church. 

2. By misconstruing the teach- 
ings of the Bible. For, clearly, a 
doctrine elicited by misconstruction 
of any portion of holy writ, provided 
it is really false, that is, is nowhere 
else sanctioned by the Bible, is as 
truly false doctrine and as pernicious 
in its effects as though it were wholly 
an importation. This form of heresy 
I shsdl name constructive heresy, 
because it is introduced into the 
church by false constructions of the 
Scriptures. But no matter from 
what source the doctrine springs, the 
party formed about it is the same — 
a sect. 

Now to one or the other or both 
of these two forms of heresy may be 
traced every sect in Christendom, 
now existing or that has existed. Of 
course it would be easy to distribute 
these two general forms into numerous 
specific sub-divisions; but I shall 
attempt nothing of the kind here, as 
it is not necessary to the end I have 
in view. 

It is proper here to remark that it 
is not necessary for a party to be 
wholly corrupt in order to be a sect. 
A single false idea is enough, pro- 



vided this is made the basis on which 
the party is formed. Indeed, it is 
universally thus that sects have their 
rise. Like men, they do not become 
corrupt all at once, if they ever do. 
It is not the policy of Satan to allow 
them to do so. The fewer the false 
doctrines, provided these really lead 
to the formation of a sect, the better 
for him. It is far easier for the man 
to delude himself with the belief that 
he will be saved, who holds ten 
truths and only one fatal error in 
consequence of which he has taken 
one fatal step, than it is for him who 
holds ten errors and only one truth; 
and as long as a man can persuade 
himself that he will be saved, he is 
not likely to abandon much that he 
holds. Indeed, the fatal error of 
sectarianism lies in this, that with 
the few false doctrines it holds, it 
still holds many that are true, and 
persuades itself that its few false 
doctrines will be overlooked in virtue 
of the true. Yet nothing can he 
more fallacious than this. For if a 
man knowingly holds one false doc- 
trine, or one which with reasonable 
effort he might know to be false, and 
in consequence thereof takes a step 
so deeply criminal as that of becom- 
ing a sectarian, it is simply certain 
that he cannot be saved if he remains 
in this condition. He must abandon 
his doctrine, retrace his step, aiwi 
repent of both, or he is lost. 

Here perhaps it will be well U) 
enlai'ge a little on the two kinds of 
heresy or false doctrine now named, 
and to point out how they become 
foundations on which to form sects. 
Even, then, in the first century 
efforts began to be made to corrupt 
the pure teaching of the gospel. 
The sources from which the corrupt- 
ing elements were chiefly drawn 
were the oriental and western phi- 
losophies then in vogue. Gnostic 
and other notions respecting the 
character of God, the origin of evil, the 
government of the world, the nature 
of Christ, the nature of the human 
soul, and a future state, thus early 
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began to infest the church, and to be 
used as grounds on which to rear 
sects. These notions being some- 
thing wholly unknown to the Bible, 
were clear instances of intrusive 
heresy. Around them Christians in 
their weakness and corruption rallied ; 
and thus laid the foundation for those 
dreadful defections which have ever 
since disgraced the Christian pro- 
fession. 

To the foregoing is to be added a 
veiy different class of notions derived 
from the Mosaic writings and held 
as necessary to salvation. These 
notions were the first to corrupt the 
pure teaching of Christ. They were 
either retained or adopted by large 
bodies of the early converts from 
among the Jews, and were made by 
them the bases on which arose the 
numerous Judaizing sects who gave 
the early churches so much trouble. 
They formed another instance of 
intrusive heresy, and greatly cor- 
rupted the truth of Christ. 

To these two classes is still to be 
added a third class, compounded 
of heathen superstitions, Gnostic 
notions, and Jewish teachings, and 
constituting the huge mass of Papal 
traditions. Of all the intrusive 
heresies with which the church has 
ever been cursed, these have formed 
the most injurious and disgraceful. 
They are still the life and food of 
modem sects. 

Constructive heresy arises from so 
interpreting the Holy Scriptures as 
to make them mean either too much 
or too little, or something entirely 
different from their true meaning, 
and in some instances even from 
denying them outright. 

1. For illustration, let us sup- 
pose the thing taught to be that 
Christ has come in the flesh. Not 
only is this denied, but since it is 
admitted that he has come in some 
form, it is maintained that he has 
come not in the flesh. We here 
have two positions ; one affirmed in 
the Bible but denied, and another 
proposed in its stead. The choice 



lies between these two, and the 
heretic takes the latter ; takes it, as 
in the case of the Gnostics, on the 
ground that human flesh is essentially 
evil, and that, therefore, Christ can- 
not have come in it. This lie is now 
made the centre around which a sect 
begins to be formed, and so the work 
goes on. This form of heresy might 
more aptly be denominated negative 
than constructive ; but it is best not 
to multiply classes where it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

2. Let the thing taught be the 
qualifications necessary to entitle % 
person to baptism. Construing the 
Scriptures on this point to mean too 
much, and we have the ancient doc- 
trine respecting catechumens, and 
the modem heresy of getting religion, 
and relating experiences. 

3. Let the thing taught be 
regeneration. Construing the Scrip- 
tures here to mean too Uttle, and 
there results the delusion that regen- 
eration consists exclusively in an 
internal change or change of heart. 

4. Let the thing taught be the 
unity of the church. Construing the 
Scriptures on this point to mean 
something entirely different from 
their true meaning, and we have the 
doctrine of a plurality of churches or 
of a plurality of branches of the same 
church. 

Other illustrations will readily 
occur to the intelligent reader ; for 
they are innumerable. The foregoing 
are suggested as mere samples, and 
are enough for our purpose. 

But here an important question 
arises, to-wit: are sects confined 
wholly within the limits of the 
church, or do they ever exist with- 
out it ? That the latter is the pop- 
ular understanding of the term, I 
do not think worth while attempting 
to prove. Even those who admit 
that there may be sects within the 
church, still insist that there are 
many wholly without it; while of 
course those who deny that any sects 
are within it, hold that all sects are 
without it. Now I take the position 
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that both these parties are wrong ; 
and that sects exist not without the 
church hut wholly wUhin it. Nor am 
I here using the word church in a 
loose popular sense, but in its strict 
Scriptural sense, or as equivalent to 
the phrase, the body of Christ. On 
this apparently singular position I 
beg the reader to suspend his judg- 
ment, and hear me patiently. 

The word sect, or heresy in the 
sense of sect, does not. occur in the 
Old Testament at all, nor in the first 
four books of the New. In Acts it 
occurs six times. In four of these 
it clearly refers to parties recognized 
or treated as sections of the great 
Jewish family, and in no sense as 
separate and distinct from it. Nor 
is there any just ground for regard- 
ing it as having a diflferent reference 
in the other two instances. That 
the sect of the Nazarenes, spoken of 
by Tertullus in his prosecution of 
Paul before Felix, was deemed by 
him simply a new sect among the 
Jews, hardly admits of a doubt. 
And it is simply certain that Paul 
in his defence reiterates the term in 
the same sense in which Tertullus 
had used it. From its usage, there- 
fore, in this book, it appears to apply 
strictly to parties in the Jewish 
family ; and to parties regarded as, 
still in it and of it, and not separate 
from it. 

The same is true of the term when 
applied to parties in the' church. It 
denotes such only as are within it, 
and never such as are without it., 
" For there must," says Paul in 
writing to the Corinthians, " be also 
heresies [sects] among you, that they 
who are approved may be made mani- 
fest." Where, according to this, 
were these sects to make their 
appeaitoce ? " Among you" is the 
reply ; that is, among you Christians 
or in the church. Again, in enu- 
merating the works of the flesh the 
same apostle mentions, amongst other 
things, " strife, seditions, Jieresies" or 
seets. And clearly he is here speak- 
ing of evils which existed and might 



exist in the church, and not such as 
existed without it, and had no con- 
nection with it. Finally, the heretic 
or sect-maker, after a first and second 
admonition, is to be rejected. But 
where is he at the time of receiving 
these admonitions ? Certainly in the 
church in which he is engaged in 
creating his sect. But these are all 
the instances of the use of the term 
in the New Testament except one, 
where it denotes, as clearly shown, 
not sects but false doctrines. Sects 
I therefore conclude are something 
confined strictly within the limits of 
the church. 

But let no one suppose, because 
these sects originate and exist in the 
church, that they are, therefore, 
right, or that they are to be tolerated 
in it. Such supposition would be 
grossly false. That sects are wrong, 
nay essentially evil and wicked, may 
be conclusively argued from two con- 
siderations. 1. Those who create 
them " Sh^ll not inherit the king- 
dom of God." Such at least is an 
apostle's decision. 3. Sects can- 
not be right and making sects be 
wrong. Yet Paul directs that he 
who makes them shall be rejected, 
and clearly because he is an evil- 
doer. We may hence conclude them 
to be essentially sinful. 

But suppose a sect to be once 
formed in the church, but ultimately 
to become separated from it, no mat- 
ter whether by its own voluntary act 
in withdrawing, or by the act of the 
church in expelling it, what then is 
it ? Is it still a sect ? No. It is 
no longer a sect. The instant it 
passes beyond the pale of the church 
it ceases to be a sect. It is now an 
apostacy. In the church it existed 
only as a sect ; out of the church it 
exists only as an apostacy. Such 
is clearly the distinction between sect 
and apostacy. While in the church 
it is a atpccri?, a little party holding a 
false tenet, with merely a rent or 
seam between it and the rest of the 
church, but not yet completely separ- 
ated from it. Now, however, it is 
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an atroaraaia, the same corrupted 
party standing wholly off from the 
church, completely severed from it, 
and having no connection whatever 
with it. 

Let this off-standing hody now go 
on increasing in size, collecting mem- 
bers from every available source, 
until its proportions have become so 
vast as to cover whole districts of 
country, and even to pervade whole 
kingdoms. Now appoint to this 
body a head, an ecclesiastical and 
civil head, one who claims the power, 
jure dwino, to govern kings, and to 
alter at will ** laws " in the church 
of Christ, and we have "The Man 
of Sin," the Papacy, or great apostacy 
foretold in the Bible. Let factions 
now arise in this body and ultimately 
separate from it. In these again let 
other factions arise and finally separ- 
ate from them. In other words, let 
us have apostacies from the apostacy, 
and apostacies from these again, 
without any complete return to the 
chuich of Christ, and we have the 
varioas parties now in Christen- 
dom complacently styling themselves 
" Christian sects,'' such as Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Presbyterians, etc. 
These parties were not originally 
apostacies from the church of Christ, 
but apostacies from the Papacy or 



from other apostacies therefrom, and 
constitute the harlot daughtw^ of old 
Mother Home. Their harlotry con- 
sists in this, that they carry on an 
illicit intercourse with the world in 
the institution of infant sprinkling, 
and thereby introduce into the so- 
called church a breed of bastard 
children, bom after the flesh and not 
after the Spirit. That these parties 
are better than the parent stock in 
most respects is gladly granted ; but 
that they still fall far shprt of the 
church of Christ is certain. But of 
all the perversions of language known 
to me, none is greater than to call 
these parties Christian sects. They 
are sects in no sense of the word 
save a false sense, but apostacies in 
a double sense. They are apostacies 
both from Eome and from Christ. 
In that we praise them, in this con- 
demn them. It is hence an abuse of 
the word to call them sects, and a 
prostitution of the name of Christ to 
call them Christian. To call them 
Christian sects makes them appear 
not merely harmless things, but most 
attractive. Had they been branded 
as God has branded them, with the 
deeply opprobrious epithet of harlot 
daughters of Home or apostacies, the 
world would never have been gulled 
by them as it has been. 



(To he completed next month,) 
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FAMILIAK LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH; by 
Campbell/^ President of Bethany College, as reported by C. V. 

This volume contains thirty-four 
lectures delivered by A. Campbell to 
the Morning Class of Bethany Col- 
lege during the session of 1859-60. 
In addition to the lectures there are 
some fifty pages devoted to the life 
and public career of A. C. These 
pages form a very interesting docu- 
ment, though not a faultless one. 
We are sorry to find, at least in one 
instance each, in connection with 



the name of the esteemed subject of 
the biography, "his church" and 
"his disciples." Most certainly A. 
C. had no church of his own — ^he 
knew only the Church of Christ, and 
no man ever was less like a sect- 
maker or church-maker than he. 
With him the church was ever the 
Church of Christ, and the disciples 
were his who taught them to call no 
man master. Beside the foregoing. 
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the Yolnme contains over a hundred 
Extracts from Sermons, varying 
from a few lines to two or three 
pages, and also the whole of the 
famous Sermon on The Law, and an 
excellent portrait. 

But the Lectures! What of them? 
The reader is quite anxious to know ! 
We are quite as anxious to give 
exact information, so that no one 
may he disappointed when the hook 
is ohtained. It may be safely said 
to contain many fine passages, bril- 
liant thoughts, striking generaliza- 
tions, and valuable information. 
More than that we cannot say. But 
is not that enough ? says one. We 
had hoped to say more — we desired 
to commend these lectures, delivered, 
as they were to the students of a 
college of no inconsiderable merit, 
as in every respect up to the demands 
of the times, in reference to the 
range of topics to which they relate. 
The ground they traverse is second 
in importance to none, and has 
become to a large extent that upon 
whicli the forces of Christianity and 
Unbelief are marshalled. But we 
must not forget that the lectures 
were delivered nearly ten years ago, 
and that the circumstances, then and 
there pressing, might have called for 
far less than would suffice now and 
here. We have placed the work in 
the hands of students and asked, 
"What think you?" The answer 
has been, " We want a work going 
over the same ground, but this will 
not meet the requirement, still it 
will be welcome as a useful and 
pleasing volume for the family, and 
one which will not be read without 
good results." This answer expresses 
also our own opinion. The work 
consists of 379 pages, on good 
paper. The reader shall now have 
a lecture as sample — 

LECTURE XXII. 
Sxodus XXV. 17. 

Oentlemen — There is a central 
idea, in every (properly so called) 
gQieuce, There is a grand central 



root to every science. Take for 
example, the sciences of Geography 
and Astronomy. Now the root of the 
first is merely gee the earth ; of the 
latter astron, a star. Hence, the whole 
science of the earth, is founded in 
gee, and that of the heavens in astron. 
These roots lie back of all termino- 
logy, hence, the importance of being 
inspired with their true significance. 
Adam was called upon to name 
everything about him — ^no mean 
task, since, according to our philo- 
sophy, no man can give an appropriate 
name, unless he understands the 
differential characteristics and attri- 
butes of the object. We discover 
Adam's wisdom in the fact, that he 
made not a single mistake, inasmuch 
as they were all approbated by God, 
and, ^erefore, scientific. The in- 
fallible test to which Adam's cor- 
rectness was submitted, shows that 
he must have had an extensive fund 
of knowledge, so far at least, as 
materiality is concerned. 

Now, Uiis splendid structure— 
the tabernacle — which we are about 
to consider in detail, is one of the 
most important and significant of 
all studies. We have Solomon's 
temple, as a consummation of the 
matter, but we have first the tent, 
already mentioned — adapted to a 
long journey of forty years, in the 
wilderness — ^which was the rudi- 
mental conception of all that was 
stereotyped in the Jewish temple. 
We take first, the central idea, as 
Moses gave it — the ark — ^which 
means chest, and may be of square 
or oblong figure. The furniture 
then of this innermost palace, speak- 
ing with reference to three depart- 
ments, to- wit: the outer court, the 
holy place, and the most holy place, 
was the central idea of the three 
departments, which represented three 
states, called the state of .nature^ the 
state of grace and the state of gl(rry. 
The Christian religion, is the grand 
development of these three divisions. 
The outer court, therefore, was for 
the whole world. AH humanity met 
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there — a portion only congregated 
in the holy place, and a very select 
and comparatively small portion, 
entered the sanctum sanctorum. 

Now no one can thoroughly un- 
derstand and appreciate Christianity, 
•who has not thoroughly mastered 
what we call the typography of it, 
presented here, in this heautiful and 
picturesque representation, whose 
position, intent and ohject, are all 
intimately related to Clu-istianity. 

It was made to stand due East 
and West. In the outer court yard 
of parallelogramic formation, there 
was first of all, the altar. Entering 
in at the door, the first ohject which 
arrested the attention, was a large 
brazen altar, with horns attached, 
and proper garniture, for burning 
with fire, the victims that were laid 
upon it. This is a strange idea, you 
may think, to bring a calf, a kid, or 
lamb — ^unblemished — take the blood 
from its neck, and place it in a cer- 
tain basin, for a certain purpose — 
and then to bum to ashes, the body 
of the victim upon the altar. But 
it is all significant, when viewed in 
relation to the remedial system. 
But we must look particularly at the 
outer court before we come to the 
sanctuary. Here then was the great 
brazen altar of burnt offering. Next 
to this was water, in a large urn — 
Loutron — ^now called in our language 
laver. This vessel of water, stood 
on the right side of the door as you 
entered. A blood offering was pre- 
sented every morning and evening, 
and beyond this was the laver, where 
the priests washed their hands, and 
their persons if necessary, free from 
every speck of blood which might be 
on them, before entering into the 
holy place. We must have all these 
matters fixed in our minds, as well 
as their position, before we are pre- 
pared to appreciate, the intent and 
meaning of the institution ; and the 
objects to be accomplished by it. 



It is next to be remembered, that 
the fire on the altar, was perpetual. 
It was kindled first of all by God 
himself. This gave it significance. 
It was not an artistic fire, kindled 
by the hand of man ; but was first 
adjusted within our knowledge, at 
the sacrifices offered by Cain and 
Abel. There stood Abel and Cain, 
by their respective altars — the one 
with a blood offering, the other with 
the first fruits of the soil. We 
remember how God accepted the 
offering of Abel, and left Cain's 
upon the altar. Why was this? 
We have already enlarged upon this 
subject, by showing that blood under- 
lies the whole system of redemption, 
and that Abel by faith, offered a 
better — a more acceptable sacrifice 
than Cain, inasmuch as it was a 
blood sacrifice, while his brother's 
was bloodless. No thank offering, 
not based on faith, ever was, or ever 
can be accepted by God. This is 
the idea — ^without the shedding of 
blood there is no religion, either in 
the patriarchal, the Jewish, or the 
Christian age. This great principle, 
is stereotyped, throughout the Old 
and New Testaments, and in the 
Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, we 
have the subject discussed, with that 
infallible knowledge, given by God 
to that remarkable man. But we 
must consider the tabernacle with 
reference to its garniture. The altar 
stands between the heavens and the 
earth. It occupies a mediatorial 
position, between heaven and earth. 
Nothing placed upon the earth, was 
acceptable to God.* It was placed 
sufficiently high, to be within the 
reach of man, and was consecrated 
to burnt offerings, presented to the 
Lord. 

The fire on the altar first came 
down from God, and is to be con- 
sidered the hand of God. It was a 
perpetual fire, kept on the altar from 
day to day, from week to week, from 



* This is a significant fact. When Adam fell the ground teas cursed for his sake, and since then, no 
offering placed upon the earth is acceptable to God. The word ^isffiM—translated holy— ia derived from the 
Greek piiTatlTe o~ which means Bepwation fiom— «iid gte^ the eartL Hence, the primary meapiog of holiness 
to thfiXoid ii tejparaticn/rcM th« Mr^A—lifting the affecUoiui above earthly things, and placing them on God. 
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year to year. It was the duty of 
every high priest, during his ad- 
ministration, to attend to the altar, 
and take care of the fire, which was 
perpetual for hundreds of years. 
There was no admission to the altar, 
except by blood, and then water. 
After the priest had performed his 
duties at the altar, he washed in the 
loutron. For this reason, the Apostle 
Paul has called the Christian Bap- 
tism a washing — the washing of the 
New Institution. We, then, have 
the altar, the laver, the blood and the 
water. 

Now, who frequented the outer 
court? Was it a select class, or 
those called the Israelites, that were 
allowed to stand there ? We answer, 
all men, whether Jew or Gentile, 
had a right to stand in the outer 
court, and the whole nation had the 
rights and privileges pertaining to 
that court; but there were other 
courts — the holy places — ^where only 
certain classes were admitted. The 
outer court was free to the whole 
nation, but the priest alone served 
in the sanctuary; and before he 
could do this it was necessary to 
make the offering, and wash himself 
in the hiver, at the entrance of the 
outer court. Having entered the 
sanctuary, what persons do we find 
in the first room ? Every part of 
the building was designed to be 
symbolical of some thing. The 
priest could go, after the preparation 
described, into the holy place, to 
worship. The holiest was accessible 
to the high priest only once a year ; 
and this was necessary to consum- 
mate the purposes of the institution. 
The high priest must have admission 
into the divine presence, and in the 
holiest place there was constantly a 
splendid manifestation of the divine 
presence. 

Whenever the high priest appeared 
in the holy of holies, he bore on one 
shoulder six names, and on the other 
shoulder six names, of the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; and upon his breast- 
plate were four rows of three names 



each, representing, as did those on his 
shoulders, the twelve tribes of Israel. 

We omitted to remark, while on 
the subject of the blood-sacrifice, 
that the " life is m the blood "-—the 
blood is the scabbard of life, and 
that the offering of blood was the 
offering of life. 

In treating of any topic we 
generally take a survey of Uie sub- 
ject-matter. We look over a planta- 
tion, standing on some commanding 
point, and thus become acquainted 
with its outlines. So with our pre- 
sent subject, we circunmavigate the 
whole area, and look at its general 
plan, before we enter into its minute 
details. But the grand idea under- 
lies all these. The figures embodied 
in this structure are all pictures, like 
the black letters of the printed page 
before us, which constittite the foun- 
tain of our intellectual light. Just so 
with spiritual light, coming firom the 
blood. There is an analogy here. 

In reference to blood as a sin- 
offering — an offering to expiate the 
sin of man, we have to say, that it 
is an institution which never could 
have occurred to the human mind 
by a priori operation. It must have 
originated, therefore, in the Divine 
Mind, and thence permeated the 
mind and heart of man. 

We must next look at these sym- 
bols, in order to understand the 
details of this institution. By our 
circumlocution, we will ferret out 
the secret of the building. We shall 
find everything perfectly adapted to 
its purpose — first the blood, second 
the water, and third the bread of 
life. All these arrangements are 
made in the Divine wisdom. We 
have access to the first court, then 
we come to the inner court, and 
finally are granted admission into the 
Divine presence, and that is the acme, 
the culmination, beyond which the 
human mind has nothing to desire. 

We have, gentlemen, in this re- 
markable institution, all that enters 
into the latitude and longitude of 
the whole Bible. {Bell rmm.l 
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SECULAKISM AND ITS LECTURERS. 



Mr. Holtoake, who stHl seems 
ashamed of the NaUonal-Reformer- 
men., has heen lecturing in Hudders- 
field, in reply to Mr. M'Cann. Mr. 
Holyoake supplies evidence of the 
worthlessness of Secularism, by 
pointing out the fact, that it does 
not reach the pockets of its adherents. 
The truth is that it only keeps afloat 
where it can manage to make oppo- 
nents support it by their pence. He 
said, referring to the poor place in 
which they were then meeting — 
" When he came into this town some 
twenty-five years ago, there was a 
hall specially devoted to Secular 
purposes. Now there was no place 
of the sort. This was no obvious 
sign of progress, and he accounted 
for it by the fact that the Socialist 
party, though necessarily a militant, 
had never made themselves a v/arlike 
party. He urged the necessity of 
the Secularists of Huddersfield 
obtaining a hall for themselves. He 
did not think it necessary to hide 
from himself and those of his friends 
who cared for the progress of free- 
thought, that the Secularists had not 
attempted the work that was necessary 
to be done, and ought to have been 
done by them. He looked forward 
to the time when Secularists would 
condescend to forget that they were 
in a minority, and act as though they 
were a practical majority in the 
country. He alluded again to the 
conduct of the person who doubled 
the charges for the letting of his 
room in order to prevent the Secular- 
ists from obtaining it, and asserted 
that the freethought part were more 
UDJust to themselves than it was 
possible for any opponents to be 
toward them." Something new that ! 
What would constitute a warlike 
party, we should like to know ! If 
Bradlaugh and Watts are not war- 
like we wonder what a warlike 
Secularist would be. The men who 
try to get money from the pockets of 
Christians, to ejie out the living of 



these two adventurers, are like them. 
Not men of war ? Why they are for 
war to the knife, only not at their 
own cost. But the fact is Mr. Holy- . 
oake likes not the doings of these 
men, for he went on to remark 
rather severely on " the manner in 
which Secularists had behaved in 
recent discussions and debates." No 
wonder that he did so — that is, if he 
have a spark of regard for honor and 
honesty. According to Mr. Holy- 
oake the behaviour of these Secularist 
debaters has been so bad that " he 
had seen controversy die out in 
consequence.*' And who are the 
Secularists whose behaviour in con- 
troversy has been so vile as to call 
forth this rebuke from the true chief 
of Secularism ? These strictures 
are, of course, gall and vinegar to 
those whom Mr. Holyoake tas termed 
the " Unbounded Licence Party," of 
whom Mr. Bradlaugh is the leader. 
Accordingly an Editorial is devoted 
to them, in the so-called National 
Reformer^ which paper Mr. Holyoake 
formerly denounced as a Family 
Beformer. Here is a portion — 

" With regard to Mr. Holyoake's 
' severe remarks on the way in which 
Secularists have behaved in a few 
recent discussions and debates,' we 
are in some difficulty, and could wish 
that the Examiner reporter had mis- 
understood him. We cannot imagine 
that any of Mr. Holyoake's severe 
remarks could have been intended to 
apply to Mr. Bradlaugh, because we 
know that Mr. Holyoake's policy of 
courtesy to opponents forbids an 
attack on an absent co-worker with- 
out any previous intimation, and 
especially when Mr. Holyoake writes 
to us that he does not desire 
* directly or indirectly to mar the 
unity' of the Secular propaganda. 
We are certain that Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake's strictures do not apply 
to Mr. Charles Watts, because just 
as Mr. Holyoake was starting for 
j Huddersfield, he greeted Mr. Watts 
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in the most friendly and kindly 
manner. Yet as there have recently 
heen no othe^ * debates * than those 
in which Messrs. Bradlaugh and 
Watts have been engaged, it is hard 
to understand against whom Mr. 
Holyoake spoke so severely. It 
would be rank blasphemy against 
gallantry to suppose that Mr. Holy- 
oake dreamed of alluding to Mrs.Law. 
" Mr. Holyoake exercised his right 
to enter ah uncalled for * protest at 
length' against being responsible 
for Mr. Bradlaugh's opinions ; but 
he did not do right to declare that 
Mr. Bradlaugh's views were utterly 
different and distinct from Secular- 
ism, nor did he do right to declare 
that Secularism was ' a new thing.* 
When Mr. Bradlaugh was debating 
with Mr. M'Cann, Mr. B. studiously 
avoided any phrase which could in 
the slightest degree imply unpleasant 
diversity between himself and Mr. 
Holyoake. But Mr. Holyoake also 
repudiates 'common Infidelity and 
Atheism.* Surely either both Mr. 
Holyoake and Mr. Bradlaugh fall 
into the category of * common In- 
fidels and Atheists,* or neither of 
them does. Which is it ? Each of 
those gentlemen has written against 
the Bible, each of them has recently 
lectured against it — each of them is 
an avowed Atheist." 



So then the Editors of the Natiorud 
Reformer are in ** some difficulty "— 
they wish the reporter had misunder- 
stood Mr. Holyoake — ^they cannot 
imagine that he alluded to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, that is, Mr. Bradlaugh 
cannot imagine that the severe 
remarks of Mr. Holyoake apply to 
himself, because courtesy forbids, 
and, certainly, they do not apply to 
Mr. Watts, because Mr. Holyoake 
greeted him in a most kindly man- 
ner. How convincing but for one 
fact, which Mr. Bradlaugh is com- 
pelled to add — that there have been 
recently no debates save those in 
which himself and Mr. Watts have 
been engaged. So then, according 
to his reasoning, Mr. Holyoake must 
have alluded either to these two 
worthies or to none other. Then 
too Mr. Holyoake did not do right 
in declaring that Mr. Bradlaugh's 
views are utterly different and 
distinct from Secularism. Thus the 
propounder of Secularism repudiates 
the Secularism of the paper-tiger 
and President of the National 
Secularist Association, and no won- 
der at it. But, after all, the Secu- 
larists stand by Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
the fact that they do, is proof of the 
depravity of Secularism. Mr. Holy- 
oake, though an unbeliever and an 
Atheist, is to6 good for them. 



THE WORK OF AN EDITOR— EVANGELIST. 



The Editor of the American 
Christian Review (a large weekly sheet) 
closes the last year with the follow- 
ing outline of work. We presume 
that B. Franklin is one of the old 
pioneer sort, who do more work than 
adozen of a certain class of preachers — 
" The present number closes another 
year's hard toiling in the editorial 
department, and that too, by far the 
most important in our life. Our 
sheet has been much larger this year 
than ever before; the circulation 
larger, and the financial department 
has increased at least one-fourth^ 



thus making the labor and respon- 
sibility, in every way, much greater 
than ever. Qur health has been 
uninterrupted ; we have never failed 
for a single day to fill out the pro- 
gramme as previously arranged. 
Though our appointments have been 
standing from nine to twelve months 
ahead, we have not, as now recol- 
lected, in a single instance, failed to 
come to time. We have been in the 
field all the time, except about the 
last of each month we would start 
for home on Monday and then start 
out in time for a new engagement on 
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the Saturday following. The bal- 
ance of the time, at the rate of from 
one to two discourses per day, has 
been faithfully put in, with good 
success. Wherever we have been, 
we have put in from five to six hours 
per day in reading, writing, revising, 
and examining communications from 
correspondents, and arranging them 
for the press. Of afternoons we 
have visited, talked, and rested, pre- 
paratory for the meeting at night. 

" In our travels we have mingled 
with many young preachers, and now 
and then with an old soldier of 
the cross ; taking sweet counsel with 
the latter, and doing all we possibly 
could to encourage the former, tmd 
stimulate them in their great work. 
In the main we find them true and 
faithful ; a noble band of men ; the 
best, we solemnly believe, the world 
contains. After making all due 
allowance for imperfect learning, 
limited knowledge, and deficiency of 
every sort, in the ministry, we are 
perfectly satisfied that, ^s a class, 
the men now wholly committed to 
the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles, know more about the Bible, 
its structure, its application and 
adaption to men, than all the other 
preachers put together. We speak, 
of course, of this country. In the 
same way, making all due allowance 
for the imperfections of our religious 
literature, its lack of what we would 
all like to see it, there is in it more 
light from heaven, more clear and 
pure Bible teaching, than in all the 
other religious literature of this 
country. Men may say and think 
as they please, but we will add, that 
imperfect as our universities and 
colleges are, there is more genuine 
Bible instruction in them ^an all 



the theological schools on the con- 
tinent. Touching arts and sciences, 
our educational institutions are not 
behind any others in the land, but 
in Bible instruction we claim an 
immense advance. We solemnly 
believe that there is more sound 
Bible instruction in the '' College of 
the Bible," in Kentucky University, 
than any ten theological schools in 
America. The same has always 
been true of Bethany College. 

''In all departments, as a people, 
we have made wonderful progress 
during the year now closing. Order 
has been called out of chaos, light 
out of darkness, and peace out of 
confusion, in all directions. The 
effective men have been at work in 
every department, and the fruits of 
their labors have been abundant. 
There is abundant reason for thank- 
fulness and gratitude on the part of 
the friends of the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles. 

" We have been thinking for several 
years past, that we shoidd be com- 
pelled to curtail our labors in some 
department, but, instead of this, it is 
widening in every department except 
preaching. Thatcannot be widened, 
as it is impossible for us to do more, 
in that department, than we have 
been doing for many years past. In 
the year past, instead of curtailing 
our work, we have taken in a heavy 
item, of which the reader will be 
intformed during the next six months, 
the Lord giving us strength. We 
have never performed anything like 
as much labor in a year before. 
Some things have not been of the 
most pleasant nature. Still, all this 
is to be expected in an imperfect 
state, and no man of faith is to be 
discouraged by it." 



Did you ever think how every part of your house can remind you of the 
great truths which Jesus Christ taught about himself? The comer-stone 
says, " Christ is the comer-stone ; " the door, " I am the door ; " the 
buming candle, " Christ is the light of the world." When you lie down, 
you think of Him who had not where to lay his head ; and when you get 
up^ you rejoice that he is the resurrection and the life. ^ I 
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EXTRACT /rom an old Act of the General Assembly anent the sprinkUng 
of Infants. N^ver before promulgated,* 



Infants shall be sprinkled during 
the afternoon service : and the rite 
shall be preceded by a discourse 
suited to the occasion. The Minister 
may select his text from either the 
Old or the New Testament. If he 
prefer the Old Testament he may 
found his discourse on such as the 
fifth verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah, *' The earth also 
is defiled under the inhabitants 
thereof; because they have trans- 
gressed the laws, changed the ordi- 
nance, broken the everlasting cove- 
nant." A discourse founded on 
these words should be divided into 
Firstly, Secondly, and Thirdly; and 
in conclusion, he should, in these 
times of fearful declension, solemnly 
warn his hearers against the increas- 
ing neglect of the Confession of Faith 
and the Shorter Catechism, and the 
consequent prevalence of much sin 
in the land, especially "open sin," 
and he should exhort them not to 
give heed to '' fables and command- 
ments of men that turn from the 
truth," but to adhere to the West- 
minster Standards, lest they fall into 
the sins spoken of in the text. If 
he shall select his text from the New 
Testament, he is recommended to 
take the ninth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of Matthew, "Whosoever 



therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven." Im- 
mediately after sermon the minister 
shall read the Act of the Scottish 
Parliament anent the sprinkling of 
Infants, with the pains and penalties 
annexed for nonconformity there- 
unto; he may omit the preamble. 
As soon as the father with his Jn- 
fant on his arms, shall take his place 
near the basin, the minister, address- 
ing him, shall repeat these words, — 
This heathen infant whom you hold, 
by order of John Knox, shall be 
received within the fold, by virtue of 
these drops. He must then dip his 
hand in the basin and sprinkle a few 
drops of water on the infant's face, 
saying, I baptize the points of my 
fingers, etc., and the infant's name 
is Sandy. The father and Sandy 
will now retire; and henceforth 
Sandy shall be deemed a Christian, 
and be numbered with the disciples; 
and when he is at " an age to judge 
for himself," and has learned the 
Creed and his Questions, he will be 
admitted to witness the " fencing of 
the tables " at the usual half-yearly 
performance thereof. The con- 
gregation will now sing these 
words — 



To dip, to plan^ 
Bat when a chil 



i, is to baptize, so learned Grecians tell« 

I we Chri8tianize» sprinkling does quite as welL 



The minister shall now read some 
of the cases of infant sprinkling 
recorded in the New Testament. 
As such cases are very numerous, 
he must select a few of the more 



interesting, observing brevity. In 
conclusion, the congregation will 
join in singing ^e following 
words, the precentor repeating the 
lilies — 



Although our foes may muster strong, and treat the rite with scorn. 
And prove us altogether wrong, in subject and in form. 
We fondly cling to our own way, with all the other isms. 
Regardless what the Scriptures say of heresies and schisms. 



After solemn and serious deliberation, 
the General Assembly resolve to 
dismiss the overture anent the carnal 
entertainment which usually follows 
a christening. The christening cap, 
and the christening cake, the tea 
and the toddy, not being within their 



province ; but they earnestly recom- 
mend, that ApostoHc precept and ex- 
ample, as these are set forth at length 
in the N. T., be closely followed on all 
such occasions. — ^Extracted by 
The Kev. Henry Haveral, D. D. 
Pro. of Bletherology. 



• The above if josiitodyed by post, without infornwtionat to authw 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE EVANGELIST FUND RETURNED. 



A letter having been forwarded to 
the Harbinger, containing a donation 
to the Evangelist Fund, from certain 
persons, some, or all of whom, had 
been expelled from the Church, and 
who had set up another table in the 
locality, an answer to the following 
effect was returned — 

" Dear Brethren — ^We have recently been 
informed of the separation of some of you 
£rom the fellowship of the Church, and of 
your meeting to observe the ordinances, as 
a Church, in the locality. If this is the case, 
then, imless the Church in your town, which 
we haye known some years, has become 
apostate, so that it can no longer be reoog- 
nued as a Church of God, your position 
must indeed be very sinfdl, as by setting up 
another table, without the concurrence of 
the Church, you create faction and divide 
tiie body of the Lord. One thing, however, 
is certain — we cannot reoogmse both the 
Church in the old meeting place and your- 
selves. If the one is the Church the other 
is not. We do not undertake to decide 
further than this — we have not in any way 
been informed that the Church has become 
apostate, and until that is proved we are 
bound to recognize it, and so long as we do 
that, we can only hold that you sinin Betting 
up another. If it should turn out that that 
Ciumdi has apostatized and that you abide 
in the truth, then you must be recognized 



and the other repudiated, but we cannot 
recognize two churches in your small town. 
Under these circumstances we oannotoonvey 
your donation to the Evaneelist Committee 
land, therefore, return it.^You understand 
that we write this^not for the Committee, 
for whom we have no authority to act, but 
solely as one whom you desire to use as a 
channel for conveying your donation. We 
hope the Committee would act as we now 
do, but, be that as it may, we should feel 
compelled to take the same course had vou 
sent £1000. 

Yours in the Gospel, 
D. Kjwo." 

The above is given with complete 
omission of place and names, and, 
therefore, without exposing the par- 
ties. The only reason for its insertion 
is that of impressing the mind of the 
reader with the solemn importance 
of maintaining the oneness of the 
body. It happens, at times, that 
when a man is unfit for fellowship 
with a Church, or wishful to get 
away, because he cannot be all he 
desires, that he sets up for himself, 
and talks as though he were doing a 
good deed instead of committing a 
crime. The law is " Mark and avoid 
such."— Ed. 



PUNCTUALITY IN WORSHIP. 



" A church numbering 200 members had 
Jbrty-ttoo, and before the close mnettf, of 
this?" 

Certainly there is ! Not only one 
but many — " Overslept myself " — 
" Clock not gomg " — ** Had to cook 
dinner " — ** Had not a good-enough 
bonnet" — "Have a new one, and 
am afraid to get it wet," &c. 
" Excuses ! " "Wliy you can have a 
hundred of them. If you want the 
real cause, of the effect inquired about, 
read Eev. iii. 16, and in the next 
verse you will find an unerring state- 
ment of the final result. 



present at the commencement of the service 
those members. Is there any excuse for 

S. 

" Awake ye that sleep, and rise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give 
you light ! " Your sleeping is like 
that of men in the midst of harvest, 
when the grain is waiting for the 
sickle. But the storm -time will 
come and you will awake when it is 
too late to reap. Most assuredly 
you will, unless you throw off your 
lethargy and do the work of the 
Lord ! Ed. 



What trouble, indeed can overwhelm, what fear can discompose, that 
man who loveth Christ and keepej^h his words ? r^ i 
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A CO NVERTED PURSE 



A Methodist laborer of Wesley's 
time, Capt. Webb, when any one 
informed him of the conversion of a 
rich man was in the habit of asking, 
" Is his purse converted ? " Without 
the conversion of his purse, the good 
captain could give no credit to the 
conversion of the man. In this he 
agreed with Dr. Adam Clarke, who 
used to say, " I do no^ believe in the 
religion that costs a man nothing." 

A member of a church session, of 
long experience and great piety, once 
remarked, that it was his habit to 
ask candidates for admission to the 
church, " What proportion of your 
property do you devote to the special 
service of God ? '* and by the answer 
to that question, he could predict 
with almost entire certainty the 
future usefulness of that man as a 



member of the church. With all the 
increase of Christian liberality, which 
we have rejoiced to notice, during 
the past few years, it is still true, 
that a very small proportion of the 
members of Christian churches give 
even a tithe of their income to the 
service of God. 

The giving is done by a few, and 
some of this few do not perform their 
duty in this matter. The religion 
that costs a man nothing, is not 
likely to benefit him much ; and the 
man who gets rich by defrauding 
God in tithes and offerings, will find 
the needle's eye too small for the 
camel to get through into heaven, 
when his journey is ended, and he is 
hoping to take his share of the 
heavenly inheritance. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



NOTTHrO-HAM DiSTBIOT MEBTiva. — On 
Christmas day the annual meeting of dele* 

gites and other brethren assembled in 
arker G-ate chapel ; Br. H. Clarke of 
Lincoln was appointed chairman, and Br. 
John Collins, also of Lincoln, secretary ; 
the following churches were represented : — 
Bulwell, Brinsley, Carlton, Chesterfield, 
Hucknall, Langley, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Loughboro',Marehay,Nottingham, andBud- 
dington. From the statistics laid before the 
meeting a marked improvement in most 
of the churches was evident, not only in 
numerical strength, but also in faith, hope, 
and love. The impression was general that 
with evangelistic help very many more 
would be added to the churches. A letter 
was read from Br. A. Hartshorn, of Dale 
Abbey, (absent through illness,) suggesting 
"that steps be at once taken to provide 
m^eans for engaging an Evangelist for the 
District Churches" ; but although all con- 
curred with his suggestion and were anxious 
that it should be carried out, yet none 
present were in a position to name the 
amount the church could contribute — the 
suggestion therefore stands over another 
year. Several resolutions were passed 
which, carried out with spirit, must tend to 
advance the object of the meeting. It was 
also resolved that the next Annual District 
Meeting be held at the same place, Christmas 
Day, 1868, and that two Brethren be 
appointed to give an addrew in tihe after- 



noon — ^not to exceed thirty minutes eacK— 
the remainder of the time to be devoted to 
a review of the same. It was also suggested 
that Derby be added to the list of District 
Churches. The Nottingham brethren with 
their usual hospitality kindly entertained 
their country brethren and friends to dinner; 
a first-rate tea was provided in the School 
Room ; and at half-past Six o'clock & 
meeting was held in the Chapel, when the 
young speaking brethren from the District 
Churchesgave short and profitable addresses. 
It gave us much pleasure' in listening to 
these promising brethren — to hear them 
speak forth our Saviour's unbounded love 
and our individual duty and obligation to 
him, of the progress we should all make in 
the divine life, and the care we should all 
manifest in the economy of our time, &c. 
The day was very agreeably spent, tiiese 
meetings being highly conducive to the 
development of brotherly love we would 
urge their adoption in other districts. 

J. Collins. 
Bo'nbss.— Dear Br. King — I have this 
morning received good news &om America, 
partly tne result of the B. H., I believe. 
My brother John has long been in con- 
nexion with the Baptists there, but (to use 
his own words) "light began to dawn" 
upon his mind and he asked a letter of 
dismissal for himself and family. They 
sent him the following reply: "Resolved, 
that the band of fellowship be withdrawn 
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firom Br. Abercrombie on aoconnt of here- 
tical opinions held by him and in walking 
disorderly in violation of his church covo- 
nant." All this was done, he says, without 
his being permitted to speak in his own 
defence. Further, that the whole of the 
family who have been converted meet with 
a little band in Morisania who gather on 
the First day of the week " to remember 
the Lord and his sufferings." He says he 
has much pleasure with the B. H., "it 
elaborates and clears up, to his understand- 
ing, the views he has had a kind of dark 
notion of for a long time past." He 
promises to send me a Weekly, called The 
Christian Advocate and Seview, published 
in the interest of Christianity as it was 
once delivered to the saints. I suppose 
this is one of our publications. He says 
farther that the work is going on gloriously 
in the Western States. He desires the 
B. H. to be continued. C. Abeborombib. 

Besungton. — The church has had hard 
battles to fight in the year that has gone. 
We have now a better prospect and as a 
church are determined to do more for the 
good cause of our Lord than hitherto. 
We have been lacking in many respects, 
for if the church had done its duty in days 
gone by we might have had the largest 
place of worship in the town. We began 
the New Year with a good prospect— we 
bad a social tea meeting, addressed by 
several, and we gave a free tea to our Sun- 
day scholars', numbering over sixty. I am 
glad to inform you that another believing 
one was baptized on the first Lord's day of 
the year. The church in Newcastle had a 
social meeting on Christmas day to con- 
sider the best means of spreading the 
gospel, and they invited the church here to 
co-operate with them in reference to ex- 
change of preachers, but we could not see 
our way clear, nevertheless, as a church, we 
are willing to unite with Newcastle, Shields, 
and Badcliffe to support an Evangelist for 
the District. It was settled at the New- 
castle meeting to take it into consideration 
and for delegates to give the mind of the 
churches next half-yearly meeting. 

I a. H. 

Stotfield. — As it is now sometime since 
I reported in the Harbinger as to my labors 
in this Northern part of the country, allow 
me to say, that I commenced in November 
last and have proclaimed the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus in several places hitherto 
unfrequented. I have cause to thank God 
and take courage. The people listened with 
marked attention and gave evident tokens 
of approval. The seed sown, I feel confi- 
dent, will spring up and bring forth fruit to 
life eternal. In this part of Uie country we 
have Presbyterianism, in its most antiquated i 



form, to contend with, so that it must be 
a question of time ere we can look for any 
great advance. When I mention the fact thii 
in a Burgh containing over three thousand 
inhabitants I found that only two had 
followed the Master into the iiquid grave 
you will see the condition to be truly un- 
favorable to the knowledge of Divine things, 
yet there is a call to labor and not to faint. 

J. SOOTT. 

Bbighton. — As a church we are dwelling 
in love and, consequently, dwelling in Q-od. 
The result is that truth is prospering ia 
our hands, saints are edified and built up 
in our most holy faith and sinners are won 
to the Saviour by the overpowering charms 
of the gospel. It is with heartfelt gratitude 
to our Heavenly Father I report (since our 
notice in December) the addition of eleven 
to our number, ten by immersion, one 
formerly immersed. There are others in- 
quiring for the good old ways. Our meet* 
ings continue well attended and altogether 
our prospects for this year are very cheering. 
We are anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the new hymn book and hope we shaU see 
it soon. B. Elus. 

NoTTiNaHAM.— Since our item of news 
in November Harbinger we have immersed 
six, received two from sister churches and 
one formerly immersed, also restored two 
to fellowship — making eleven additions. 
We have transferred two to sister churches, 
one has removed to where there is no 
church, leaving a clear increase of eight. 
I am happy to say that we are living in 
peace and love, that meetings are well at- 
tended and that there is every prospect <tf 
further success. We shall be glad to see 
an Evangelist should one chance to come 
our way. ' R. Mumby. 

Wamall. — Ihave beenlaboring speciaUy 
in Walsall during the last five weeks — 
preaching in the meeting room, holding 
cottage meetings, visiting and leaving 
tracts from house to house, &c. The 
brethren are working heartily and the Je- 
suit is that the meetings are now mooh 
larger and such a measure of interest 
exists as leads us to expect a fair reward 
for faithful labor. Three have given them* 
selves to the Lord in baptism. 

J. Stbaho. 

Elizatibld.— Sinoe I arrived here, ^ 
the 1st of December, six have been boned 
with Christ in baptism. Prejudioe is vevy 
strong, and every scheme imaginable is laid 
to prevent the people from coming to onlr 
meetings. Still, 1 think, by oontinBed 
effort othen will be led to embmco tiift 
trnt^. D. f^i&vat. 

Januatjf 16. 
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Pathhead. — Since writing report for 
JttD. S. H. five persons, haying confessed 
their fiuth in the Lord, have been baptized 
into him and added to the church. Others 
are expected soon. The church is enjoying 
peace and the meetings and Sunday 
School are well attended. T. H. 

STiBLiNGh East, South Austbalia. — 
Dear Br. King — I often wish (for myself 
at least) that there were some other way of 
reporting the work of Evangelists than by 
their own pens. G-etting tired of saying 
month after month " I did this and / did 
that," " I went here and I went there," 
I ceased to send to the Earhinger. But I 
have not been without self-reproach, for, 
on receipt of your Monthly, I first turn to 
the " Items of News." I want, at once, to 
learn how my fellow-laborers in the gospel 
prosper. My heart beats high, when they 
report the glorious cause as progressing — 
for instance, when I observe that the 
Church has been making rapid strides at 
Leicester — a place familiar and dear to me, 
because there I spent some years of my 
schoolboy life, when my father was JBditor 
of the Leicester Journal. On the other 
hand, when preachers report that they 
have labored earnestly and laboriously, 
preaching from the platform and visiting 
from house to house, and yet see but little 
direct fruit of their work of faith and 
labor of love, I feel for them. I can lift 
up my heart in earnest prayer that the 
Lord would bless them with the patience 
of hope, that they may not grow weary in 
well-doing, but work on with the assurance, 
that they shall reap in due time if they 
faint not. It preserves me from being toq 
cast down because I may have been doing 
more sowing than reaping. I see that I 
stand not alone, but that others, better and 
more talented men, have also to break up 
new ground, gradually and slowly remove 
and live down prejudice, scatter the seed 
day by day, in public and private, watering 
it with tears and prayers, "learning to 
labor and to wait." My self-reproach, then, 
comes on this wise — " If you take such an 
interest in the records of others why with- 
hold reports from your own sphere ? " The 
last time I wrote you was after returning 
fix)m South Australia to Victoria, to labor 
for three months in connection with the 
Evangelist Committee. The time was 
almost entirely devoted to Frahran and 
Bulleen. It was cheering to see the church 
revive so much in botb places and the at- 
tendance at the proclamation of the gospel 
increase. At Frahran, when at first the 
people did not come as we would have 
Uked, the 



was taken to them in 
the open-air. Brethren stood well by the 
preacher. When the interest was aroused 



the audience were kindly invited to hear 
the discourse concluded in the ohapeL 
Mrs. Procter had the pleasure of seeing the 
last of her children give herself publicly 
to the Lord and his people. Her youngest 
daughter was immersed in presence of an 
interested audience filling the chapel. I 
also baptized three believers upon a pro- 
fession of their faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and after a deliberate promise that they 
would search the Scripture and follow its 
instruction in all other matters, observing 
ever all things whatsoever the Saviour had 
commanded. Kotvrithstanding their pledged 
word, and though I waited upon them point- 
ing out such privileges and duties as meet- 
ing on the first of the week to break bread 
with baptized believers, &c., they returned 
to communion with the unbaptized. Nor 
could all the demonstrations of their un- 
faithfulness and inconsistency move them 
from being guided by their feelingn alone. 
Certainly two were very young and I believe 
not uninfluenced by others to act as they 
did. Another wished to be baptized and 
remain a member of a Psdobaptist church. 
Declining to immerse on those terms, he 
went to a Baptist minister, who, of course, 
made no demur. I visited a good deal at 
the houses of many hearers, finding several 
ready to be immersed, but not prepared to 
give up party names and organizations 
which have no counterpart in the New 
Testament. I had good hope of two or 
three backsliders being reclaimed, and of 
several inquirers, but as no one has been 
stationed there to labor systematically and 
continuously in conjunction with the 
brethren who have talents for usefulness, 
I have little expectation of hearing of 
many additions speedily. I firmly beheve, 
that could I have said — I am going to labor 
principally at Prahran for the next year, we 
should soon have had a large and regular 
congregation, with a good number of ad- 
ditions to the church. But, with no one 
able to devote much time to preparation 
and visitation of members and inquirers, 
developing the gifts of the church, and 
preaching regularly on the Lord's-day 
evenings, when the largest audiences gather, 
many will be kept from joining the churches. 
I do not say that this shows as clear an 
apprehension of the truth and their love 
for it as we could wish, but I only state 
what I kndw to be a fact, and ask, Is it not 
worth consideration and doing something 
towards meeting ? I must also mention in 
connection with Prahran that three were 
restored to fellowship. Bulleen. — ^There 
were four added here. Desiring to occupy 
fresh ground we went to Anderson's Creek 
Diggings, several ^iles beyond, and spoke 
to an attentive audience on a hill side near 
the river. A native of China ofiered his 
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house for the following Lord's day, when 
he attended oar service. We then applied 
for the Court House, and obtained leaye 
from the Goyemment to use it. Ko re- 
ligious body has any church there and I 
hope the brethren will sustain the preach- 
ing. They may encourage and lead to 
further truth some who love the Lord, and 
win to Christ others from the world. At 
the close of my engagement I left for 
South Australia, to labor in connection with 
the following churches— Stirling East, 
where I live, — Alma Plains, and Auburn. 
In leaving relatione, frier ds and brethren — 
the land where I found and first preached 
Christ — the scene of my first struggles, 
failures, encouragements and suceesses as a 
preacher I could not but feel many regrets. 
Still, with those dearest to me— my wife 
and two children — and with bright pros- 
pects of greater success, and under more 
pleasant circumstances, where I was going, 
good hope cheered me. Many brethren I 
nope to see in the flesh again — some never. 
Oh, let us be faithful and meet beyond the 
grave. James Webb. 

November^ 1867. 

Enmoee, Newtowk, Sydney. — Beloved 
Br. King — I received your welcome letter. 
Br. Gbeen was here and read it. He has, 
by request, accepted the oversight of the 
chmrch in Sydney, and it has increased to 
about seventy. He is a worthy man in 
every way ; rules well, is the best outside 
preacher I have yet heard, a close reasoner, 
an excellent visitor, full of love, and is 
loved by all who know him ; he will surely 
succeed. They have taken the Temperance 
Hall in the city, for a year, at £45, for 
Lord's day morning and evening, and have 
taken Br. Ghreen to themselves, and all the 
responsibilities. We did (by Committee) 
co-operate at first, but they refused us the 
power to remove him to Newtown, and 
seeing the great increase in the church 
there they did the best for themselves. 
Our alternative will be to get an Evangelist 
for Newtown, unless Br. Q-reen can help 
US, and the Sydney church receive our 
speaking brethren for a time with them. 
C5ur new meeting house will be opened in 
three weeks, it is a splendid place for so 
few brethren to erect, 50 by 35 feet, two 
Yestries behind ; the roof is slated ; the 
floor is being laid. I trust we shall not 
have to mortgage it. The brethren will, I 
think, advance the money without interest, 
in sums as may suit them, and those who 
want it most will be re- paid first. I have 
the honor of the treasurership, and, if the 



Lord will, there will be no delay. £400 
\s already paid and £S00 is now to my 
credit, to be paid as fast as the Contracton 
earn it, and my dear Br. we shall succeed, 
for as brethren we intend to plecue amd 
honor Christy and numbers will be obedient 
to the faith. We immerse in the Baptist 
Chapel, in the city, every Friday eyenini;, 
since Br. Green began, before that at the 
Baths, but there are some who will be im- 
mersed in the New Chapel. You may 
believe I am very desirous, may I not say 
anxious, I cannot sometimes sleep, but! 
then pray that I may see it accomplished, 
as I am not to be here long. Tour's in 
Christ, J. £[vaflBUBY. 

Ballabat, Attstbalia.— It is with a 
joyful heart I inform you of the success of 
the gosjpel in this place. I havejustretumed 
from witnessing the burial of seven sincere 
believing penitents into the ever blessed 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the 
interest being much enhanced by four being 
the first fruits from the Sabbath School — 
making sixteen within the last few weeks. 
Others have decided for Christ and more 
are inquiring the way, there being a deep 
interest awakened. One case is particularly 
interesting, that of a lad eleven years of 
ag^, who having been trained, by a fJEdthfol 
mother, in the way of the Lord, became 
deeply impressed with the truth, and mani- 
fested such a deep anxiety for his father's 
eternal welfare, that he has been the instru- 
ment, in the hand of the Lord, of his con- 
version, and the three were together buried 
with the Lord in baptism. O ye Christian 
mothers, consider this ! Consider the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon you ! Be 
fiftithful to the trust which has been com- 
mitted to you ! " Train up your Uttle ones 
in the way they should go,'' and be assured 
that you will reap your reward in beholding 
them enter the fold of Christ. Hoping 
that the Kingdom of Christ may continue 
to win its way here, and in all parts of the 
earth. W. H. Babbwell. 

Nov, 24, 1867. 

Adelaide Lead. — Through the labors 
of Br. Exley, Evangelist, from Melbourne, 
during five weeks ending the first of this 
month, the little cause here has been 
strengthened by the addition of five by 
immersion, and one restored. In the face 
of opposition the truth has prospered— 
and there is reason to hope that an interest 
is awakened. 8. K. Hall. 

Nov. 25, 1867. 
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EDITORIAL. 

AtrSTBALiAN. Among the things calculated to gladden the heart of eyerj disciple 
in Q-reat Britain is the advance of the truth in the Colonies. The reports of additions 
from Australia have been cheering, and not less so is the prospect of increased agency. 
A little while ago the churches there were without an Evangelist. Now they have Bros. Earl, 
Surber, and Q-ore, from America, and Bros. Webb and Proctor, brought into the field 
consequent upon their advent, jl letter, bj last mail, from South Australia, intimates 
that arrangements are made, and passage monej sent out, for the coming of three others 
from America. Granting that these eight Evangelists prove faithful to tlieir trust and 
able for their work, and taking into account what some of them are known to bo and 
what they have done, and not forgetting, that there such hearing can be had which 
Ihe same men could not get in this country at all, there is good ground to conclude that 
they have a fair opening in Australia to number,in two or three years, more churches and 
members then we have planted, or gathered, in twenty years. May this, and far more, 
be realized ! 

The increase of members in Australia has not this year increased the circulation of 
the Harbinger in that region. In South Australia the brother who received most that 
were required iu that section, threw up his work, without appointing another or 
referring the matter to the church, owing to the difficulty of collecting the money, &c., 
the resiUt being that where over sixty copies were sent only three are ordered. While 
on the subject we may as well add that we have also received a sort of " Notice to Quit." 
The letter above referred to, intimates that the writer " Hopes iheHarhinger will be able 
to stand its ground by British support without the continued high pressure in 
Australia, for that himself and a few others see the absolute necessity of commencing 
an Australian Journal, which will only, d.y., be delayed by a failing harvest.'* In saying 
that we have notice to quit we mean not, that the B. H, is no more to be seen in 
Australia, but that it is to give place to a local production. This of course was to be 
expected and desirect— progress would render it necessary, and we all want to see the 
utmost enlargement of the churches. Whether the resolution, at once to bring the new 
journal into being, is premature, we cannot decide. If the^ii; brethren who promote it 
nave the concurrence of the brotherhood generally, then, certainly ^ their course is right. 
If not it if^ay be a little too early. But that we have not to decide. To us the 
important question is, What will th^s new journal be ? On this point, while we 
have no right to dictate, we have a right to be anxious. In America the brethren 
have papers of two classes — there are those which will not compromise and those 
that will — those which know the church only as the church and which are firm 
to the order and ministry of the church, as made known in the New Testament, 
and those which see churches of Christ where the order of his church is not and 
those with whom, "Ourselves and the other denominations" is a very acceptable 
phrase. Now if in this direction the projected periodical is to be safe and sound — if it 
IB to stand with the New Tettament, the Christian Baptist^ the American Christian 
Review, and the Harbinger, then it shall have our hearty welcome. In that case we say 
to our Australian readers — If you can, without inconvenience, take both the New-comer 
and your Old-friend do so, as we are sure you will be the gainer by so doing. If you 
can only take one, give your support to The Australian. This we would say heartily, 
even if consequently not another copy of the B. H., were sent across the ocean. See 
then well to this ! Secure a periodical that shall bo firm as the beatem anvil to the 
stroke, that shall know no toning down to denominationaUsm, that shall say nothing 
calculated to make open-communion necessary to consistency. Brethren! May the 
Australian Christian Journal know nothing but Christianity as it was at the Eirst! 
13iat being the c^se, may its prosperity be abounding ! 

The allusion, in the foregoing, to the giving up an agency for the B. H., withoat 
allowing time for making arrangement for carrying on the circulation, is not inserted 
for the purpose of complaining, of the agent, who has given much labor and sustained 
■ome loss, but because t le fact is wanted as the text of a short sermon to others. It is 
needful to say a word to some of our friends, who are putting us to inconvenience and 
loss, and also to others, who shield us from these by allowing them to fall upon them- 
selves. But the lines requisite to fill this page are about written and, therefore, the 
parties concerned must wait another month for a few plain words to our co-workers of 
every class. Ed. 
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CHURCH EDIFiCATION. 

"Edify one uioUier, even as alao ye do."— 1 Thets. r. 11. 

I NEED not say tliat the subject of Church Edification must always be 
one of peculiar interest to Christian brethren who recognize the primitive 
church order. At the same time, I venture ^o say, there are few practical 
questions worse understood, even amlong those who desire to follow the 
New Testament model. 

Let me, first of all, present for consideration this question, What is it 
to edify ? The noun of which edify is the verb is of common use among 
us in its original meaning; I refer to the word edifice — a building. To 
edify is to build; the masons as they lay stone upon stone are edifying 
the house ; the process of building is edification, the workmen are the 
edifiers, when they have finished the work the building is edified. Now, 
although these terms are not of common use in this connection they show 
us what will help to a correct apprehension of the general question, that 
to edify is simply to build up, and this consideration serves as a basis for 
my next remark. 

Whatever tends to promote the progress of the structure is edification. This 
thought gives a scope and general character to the work of edifying, 
which is often forgotten or over-looked. Now whether you refer to 
those engaged in the work, or to the materials employed, the con- 
sideration will include all, in whatever capacity engaged, as co- 
operators, and every kind of material employed, as co-operating in the 
grand aim — edification. Thus in a building, the person who contracts 
ioT the work is the builder, i.e. edifier, notwithstanding he may not 
personally lay one stone in its place. The masons also are the builders, 
and indeed all the various classes of workmen engaged are co-operating 
towards its edification ; and it would never be fully edified, i.e. built, unless 
all in their various departments were doing the work with Which they had 
been charged. In like manner also the various materials employed, the 
stone and the lime, the wood and the metal — in the proper use of all these 
contribution is made to the edification of the house. In the House of 
God not one class of workmen alone must be engaged, neither one kind 
and quality of material only must be employed in order to its edification; 
the humble laborer, as well as the skilled workman, the common iron as 
well as the precious gold, must be laid under contribution for this great 
purpose. 

Public exhortation or address is not the only agency in Church Edification. 
^a<ul, in speaking of the course he had pursued towards the Corinthian 
church, concludes, " but we do all thiilgs, dearly beloved, for your edifying." 
In another place, referring to the authority he had received from the Lord, 
he asserts that he had always used it for edification, rather than for con- 
demnation. Again, the same writer says, " knowledge puffeth up " — love 
"buildethup" — "edifieth;" again, he exhorts, "let every one please his 
iieighbour to edification," and again, " let us therefore follow after peace 
and things wherewith one may edify another." And there is that well- 
hiown passage Eph. iv. 12-16. These passages show ug clearly that the 
popular idea with regard to the means of Church Edification is a grand 
^acy, that, indeed, it is possible to promote this object, apart altogether 
^om public address, and Uiat public address alone, without other elements 
Being superadded, will not go far towards securing edification in its 
primitive and scriptural sense. 
Let me go back for a moment to Eph. iv. 15-10 as affording us the ke^r 
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to all Church Edification. Here the Church is compared to a body — 
Christ the head, Christians the members. This body is to grow, it is in 
its childhood or youth, "grow up into Him in all things who is the 
Head," and how is this growth to be secured ? Just as in bodies physical, 
" The whole body fitly joined together and 'compacted," the growth is 
secured by a mutual co-operation of every member, ** by that which every 
joint supplieth according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love." 
Teaching that Church Edification is to be found only where and when 
each member is in vigorous and healthy life, taking his place and doing 
his part, and all blended, and beautified with love. 

In illustration of what I have said, let me mention one or two particulars 
as instances in which we may promote the edification of the Church 
without opening the mouth in public. According to Paul, *'love edifieth'* 
and in this remark the apostle gives token of a deep and intimate knon-- 
ledge of human nature. Who has not felt the power of love to cheer, to 
comfort ? covering the past with its halo of peace, making the present 
joyous with its sweet sunshine, and casting a subdued glory on the, other- 
wise, dark and dreary future of our life on earth. The Church is the 
home of love, here it can breathe its native air of heaven, here it grows 
to its fullest stature, here it has its highest developments, here it reigns. 
Is it so ? it should always be, it sometimes is, and when it is, when 

" Love in one delightful stream 

Through every bosom flows, 
When union sweet and dear esteem 
In every action glows," 

there never is any"' want of Church Edification. " Let brotherly love 
continue " is an exhortation which edifies most when it is preached from 
the heart in the life. 

Regular attendance at the Church Meetings is a very edifying practice, and 
when it is early as well as regular it is quite as promotive of edification as 
any ordinary discourse. On the other hand, that irregular desultory 
attendance has a most damaging influence on the spirit and life of the 
Church. 

Hearty and vigorous cooperation in the Church Services tends to edification. 
Our praises, and our prayers ; how often voices falter and hearts fail in 
these exercises, as if it were of no moment whether our individual offering 
of praise ascended to the throne of God, and no matter that our hearty 
amen went up with the earnest pleadings of our brother ; sharing in the 
praying that we may be sharers also in the blessing. My brethren, in 
these church services we are personally interested, and they should have 
as much earnest attention as our private devotions. I know it is only 
thoughtlessness which permits us to hear God's praises sung without 
joining, and to hear His name invoked while our mind is idly wandering, 
and yet this thoughtlessness is standing in the way both of your own and 
the Church's edification. From what I have said you will at once under- 
stand my next position — 

Every member should be engaged in edifying the Church, There is an individual 
obligation and responsibility from which no one must be allowed to escape. 
What a fallacy that is, which many seem to uphold, that so far as the 
" private " member is concerned, his duty and obligation is folfiUed in 
coming in and going out, sitting down and rising up; they come, 
professedly, to be edified, they never come to edify. This helpless dependence 
upon others is a bad thing, in every sense, and should be discouraged ; 



the spiritual pauper is as great a burden, and a curse on the Church, as 
the temporal pauper is on the world, and it is as difficult to do the one 
good as the other, the best thing for both is to teach them self-reliance, 
and give them something to do. What is your spiritual life worth if it is 
to be kept within you by continual doses of Sunday services and ex- 
hortations ? Can it be in you " a well of water springing up to everlasting 
life?" 

Having said so much as to the general character of the work of 
edification, and those who are to engage in it, let me now suggest some 
thoughts with reference to that department of it called exhortation — 
addresses at our Church meetings. 

The practice of mutual exhortation is scriptural and, therefore, right. 
This divine institution is one of the tests of spiritual life. On an ill- 
conditioned or partly instructed mind, the rude and feeble efforts of a 
Christian brother jars exceedingly ; it needs a well-tutored, loving, Christ- 
like spirit to listen with profit, to appreciate, to encourage' such a practice ; 
consequently, when a Christian Church has the practice of mutual 
exhortation in full and lively operation you are right in seeing in this a 
sign of healthy Christian life. I know it is not desirable to have all the 
brotherhood engaged in one department of Church Edification, and 
nothing I can say will bring this about in the matter of which I am 
speaking. The complaint, so far as I have knowledge of the Churches, 
has been that the brethren engaged in it were too few, never too many ; 
and there is just cause for complaint in the fact that there are so many 
brethren who can express themselves intelligently and well on commercial, 
political, or social matters, who are silent on that theme which above all 
others should awaken their interest and unloose their tongue. Let me 
exhort you " Seek that you may excel to the edifying of the church," as 
a member of the body of Christ you have this set before you as one of 
the great objects of your Christian life. What holier, nobler work ! 
What more fitting sphere, than to aid in that sacred task to which the 
Lord Jesus has given himself, in his death, and much more in his life, to 
prepare the bride for the marriage day, to take part in adorning her with 
those queenly graces, so precious in her Lord's esteem. Yes, brethren, 
it is a work worthy of the highest talent and purest devotion, worthy of 
being made the master principle of our Hfe. 

The objects specially set before those who desire this good work are 
mentioned in 1st Cor. xiv., 3, thus — " he that prophesieth, L e. teacheth, 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort." I have 
emphasized ''men" in the passage as suggesting a thought not to be 
overlooked. Speaking unto men, not only human language must be 
employed but, as an inference, what is spoken must be addressed to the 
human understanding, and appUcable to human experience. In argument 
with this, the same apostle addressing Timothy says — " Neither give heed 
to fables, and endless genealogies, which minister questions, rather then 
Godily edifying, which is in faith." In language simple, in doctrine 
scriptural, are rules which must be practised. 

The subject matter of exhortation is, in the passage quoted, three-fold, 
edification^ exhortation, comfort, greater scripture intelligence, incitement to - 
duty, offers of consolation — instruct the ignorant, warn the unruly, and 
comfort the sorrowful, and all our efforts in this wide field must be guided 
and limited and tempered by the strict rule of scripture ; " Thus saith 
the Lord " must be written on every doctrine advanced, on every exhortation 
given, and on every consolation offered* ^ j 
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In concluding, I would say a few words on some of the qualities desirable 
in the hearer. And, first of all, there must be a desire for edification, just 
as in the speaker there must be a desire to edify. This simple, honest 
wish, to profit by what is said, is the very best quality in a hearer, and 
one very much needed ; how often are adi*esses listened to, in order that 
the hearer may observe whether the brother is a good speaker, or suggests 
any ** new thought," sometimes even to mark his faults. I venture to say 
that even the feeblest efforts to edify would secure their object, if, only, 
the brethren were disposed for edification and the greatest efforts fail, simply 
from the want of this disposition. 

A regard for otiiers labours should influence the hearer/ When I know 
that a brother has stolen from his daily duty, or his nightly rest, hour 
after hour, and laid these hours at the church's feet, I must receive with 
all favor the result of his labor, and, since I do not pay him in gold for this 
service, I feel constrained to pay him with my best attention and kindest 
regard. 

The spirit of criticism is a quality which must be absent from the hearer. 
, I do not mean that brethren should not condemn error in doctrine when 
they hear it, but that the mind must not be set to find flaws and cracks in 
a bi'other's handiwork ; it is unkind to the brother, but worse — ^it prevents 
your own edification. What would we say of the gold-digger, who sat 
down to contemplate and critically examine the particles of sand and mud 
in which the precious metal is contained ; he might think himself a 
philosopher — others would call him a fool. So, in that address which you 
are taking to pieces, there are golden nuggets of truth which you fail to 
observe simply because of this unfortunate habit. I often feel that the 
addresses which profit us most are those which we are least disposed to 
talk about, to criticise, or canvass. 

Freedom from p-ejudice is another quality desired in the hearer, and this 
is the last I would name. Have you ever looked through a window, in 
which the glass was imperfect, watching the passers-by ? That man looks, 
now like a giant, and now like a dwarf; now his face is as long as all the 
rest of his body, now it is crushed up, while perhaps the arm or leg is 
stretched far beyond all due proportions. Prejudice is this imperfect glass, 
if we want to see men and things as they really appear, if we want to listen 
with profit to what is said, we must have this bad glass removed, and the 
pure, clear, perfect glass of charity and brotherly love in its stead. 

" Can any good thing come out of Nazareth f " is the expression of a 
disposition, prevalent in all time, and even among good men, and wherever 
it exists it will be almost impossible, either to receive, or bestow edification. 
The truth spoken, be it ever so plain and scriptural, is distorted and 
misrepresented to the mind; nay, 'sometimes the very words, tone, 
attitude, are laid hold on by this cruel reviler, prejudice. 

" Let all your things be done in love " — ^love to the brethren, love to 
the church, love to the Head — love in speaking, love in hearing, love in 
doing, "love never faileth; but whether prophecies, they shall fail: 
whether tongues* they shall cease; whether knowledge, it shall yanish 

away Now, abideth faith, hope, and love, these three ; but 

the greatest of these is love." A. 

" Contentment is Wealth. — A poor man that has Httle and desires no 
more, is richer than a monarch that thinks he has not what he should, 
or what he might have, or that grieves because there is no more to 
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THE FULNESS OF THE TIME. 

PABT I. 

" But when the fubiess of the time was come God sent forth his Son." 
There may he men who read the words which we have quoted, as quietly, 
and with as much unconcern as though they were found in an old 
almanack. But when wise and thoughtful men come upon the passage 
they are kindled with sacred fire and lifted to a great elevation. They 
get impulse, wings, and vision ; they soar upward to a great mountain 
from whence the moral landscape of the ages may he seen with its grand 
outlines distinctly defined. "The Fulness of The Time." Brother! 
did you think that the world was huilt hy the infernal gods, without any 
possibilities of order or righteousness, of justice, tranquility, or love ?• If 
so, a better faith is open to you, and here is granite on which you may 
stand, which will not shake under your feet. I know you can tell me of 
black storm clouds, which have darkened the heavens, of rivers running 
in crimson to the sea, of atheism and superstition, equal in cruelty and 
imcleanness, deforming and destroying without measure and without 
remorse. I know what histories you can bring of war and slavery, of 
luxury and want, of ignorance and sin, of misery and madness, of Satanic 
power and ghastly suffering. The wail of ages, and the groaning of 
creation are in my ears as well ds in yours. But Brother ! there must 
have been government, guidance, prevision, it has not been all anarchy, 
for there came " The Fulness of The Time." The language does not in 
any way endorse the infidel dream of Condorcet or Godwin. It is not to 
teach us the doctrine of human perfectibility. We do not learn from it 
that man has within him the elements of self-rectification, which time will 
evolve from his consciousness, as he climbs higher and higher in scaling 
some great destiny. No ! but we do see the hand and the working of 
God. It is his purpose which runs through the ages, and he is the potter 
shaping the vessel on the wheels. Through all the masses of stormy 
darkness there has been a belt of fire from the invisible, a chain of gold 
from the depths of eternity, running through all space and time to girdle 
into unity. 

The things which we do learn from the language may be noted with 
some particularity. There is connection between the visible and the 
invisible, firm as the pillars of heaven or the throne of the living God. 
The world has been, and is, the training-school the — academy of the 
Everlasting One. The labourers of all ages have been bringing material 
and doing the work of moral necessity, some with measured insight, 
wisdom, and love, some in blindness, wrath, and fear, but in all, through 
all, and over all, God has been doing a work for eternity, and piling up an 
orderly structure which has glory, strength, and endurance. Some of our 
Geologists are sworn foes to the highest truth, and they evidently keep 
dreaming and hoping that they will bring up from the rocks a strong 
inonster who may give the lie both to Moses and to Christ. There is no 
dismay in our camp on the question; on the contrary, we are quite 
prepared to give suitable reception to the tremendous phantom whenever 
he chooses to reveal his dismal face from the under-world. But the wiser 
portion of our Geologists occupy ground to which we have no objection. 
They inform us that during long ages the Creator was working in and 
npon nature, sometimes by immediate creation, but generally by the 
niediation of law. We see in their pages the gloom and the terrible 
creatures, the earthquake, fire, and inundation, tiie mingling of heaven 
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and of earth, the conflict of dread forces, with many mysterious fortus of 
life and death. But over all there was a supreme power, through all there 
ran a shaping hand, and when all the divine sculptures and magnificent 
paintings of the earth were consummately finished, God created and made 
in his own image that intelligent moral heing for whom the abode had 
been prepared. This we can understand and believe, for it is congnious 
with dl that we have learned respecting the slow and solid steps, the 
gradual working of our God. In regard to all the operations in the pre- 
Adamite world we might say, with accommodation of the language, diat 
the Creation of Man was the Fulness of The Time, that being the great 
fact which all other facts and processes had been anticipating. God had 
been slowly and wisely preparing a habitation for one who was to represent 
his Creator in insight and dominion, as Seer, Interpreter, Priest, and 
Viceroy, gathering up into his soul and spirit the glorious meanings of 
the visible, and giving them out significantly in life and worship. 

Now when man, by the wile of the serpent, and the consent of his own 
will, had brought ruin upon himself and his estate, there was a similbr 
or analogous preparation for the coming of the Eestorer. The ages all 
travailed with it, one bequeathing it to another, as the burden and tlie 
secret of the Lord. Part by part did God reveal to man the glory of his 
face and the moral grandeur of his purpose. Angels came out from tlie 
presence with sections of the divine will ; Prophets brought fragmentary 
disclosures of the character and purpose of the Eternal. 

But in the Fulness of The Time, God Sent Fobth His Son. This 
brings us to fresh ground. The rank, and the glory of the Being Sent 
Fortht corresponded with the vastuess and manifoldness of the preparation. 
A great number of worldly-wise men, who even profess Christianity, 
commit the outrage of saying that Joseph's Son was sent forth. This 
brings to mind what Coleridge called The Ourang Outang Theory at the 
Creation. According to Infidel Philosophy, man in the early world, in the 
midst of all its sublimities and harmonies was but a superior ape — at best a 
hairy savage governed by instinct and passion — fighting with the wild boar 
for acorns, or with the lion for antelopes. The stately inarch of great 
forces^ the solemn stages of preparation, finished in that sad spectacle. 
The theory which denies the divinity of the Being who came in the 
Fulness of The Time is quite as bad as the unbelieving romance about 
the nature of the primal man. If we found the people in some great 
city ringing all their bells merrily, scattering pansies and ros^s in their 
streets, and marching with branches cut from forest trees, and triumphal 
banners waving, and, upon inquiry, found ont that the masses were only 
expecting a visit from some travelling packman, or dealer in dry goods ! 
breathless amazement on our part would be succeeded by inextinguishable 
laughter. Were it some resplendent poet, or some world-renowned 
patriot— the lord of the manor, or the prince of the country — ^we could 
understand and appreciate the jubilation. But still more deeply is the 
sense of fitness and congruity outraged and confounded, if we have the 
Son of Joseph appearing in The Fulness of The Time. What? AH the 
marching ages, the marshalled races, the kings and thrones, the priests 
and altars and oracles, the glories of prophecy, the solemnities of worship, 
the grandeurs of miracle, and the pomps of historical circumstance— all 
preparing for the advent of the Son of Joseph 1 fie ! We could as 
easily believe what old Rabelais relates in his merry style concerning the 
good Prince Pantagruel, who shielded his army with his tongue, and 
combed the cannon balls out of his hair when the battle was over! J 
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Truth is, that neither man, angel, nor archangel fits the occasion. To 
correspond with the vast movement, the immense preparation, the starry 
types, the sounding trumpets, the wide surface of kindled hope and desire 
—some one of suhlime rank in the scale of heing is demanded. The 
Divine One came — ^the Word was made flesh — God sent forth his Son. 
" No man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father ; he hath declared — the Word became flesh that 
we might behold his glory, the glory as of the Only begotten of the Father 
full of grace and truth." The work which he came to accomplish 
corresponded in moral grandeur, in intriifsic greatness, with the vastness 
of the preparation and the glory of the ambassador. He came to redeem 
and ransom humanity from the worst kind of slavery, from the slavery of 
sin, and from the wrath which such bondage generates as the natural 
Mt, the necessary consequence of its working. God, who wastes no 
power, would never have sent his divine and only begotten Son if the 
rescue could have been effected by any inferior agent. And, surely, the 
redemption of a lost race, with restoration to divine life, communion, and 
immortality, cannot be degraded or shorn of lustre by any human 
sophistry. There is glory in the scheme which swells the heart and 
kindles the spirit wherever and whenever man retires from the crowd and 
listens to the voice of his inner consciousness. The power of Christianity, 
as proclaimed by its flrst missionaries, mainly consisted in manifest 
adaptation to the diseases and wants of our race. It was not the splendour 
of miracle, though that had its place and power — its charm and its use ; 
but the moral power of the message — ^forgiveness of all past sin, restoration 
of communion with God, a crown and kingdom in the better and holy 
land— this is the voice of the Lord, and the tidings are surely from the 
throne and sanctuary of truth, life, and love. 

PART II. 

A long time ago the world was almost a desert, with very few green 
fields' or springing fountains. The famine was very severe, and the people 
in great straits of hunger, misery, and blindness. Moved with compassion 
the Creator sent down from his ovm fulness a clear River of Life, whose 
fountain head no eye of man hath seen. Wherever the shining river ran 
the country became fruitful. There was clearly healing in the salutary 
tide— for wherever it prevailed, the fields were so bright that you could 
" Scarcely see the grass for flowers " and ** The very forest leaves were 
stirred with prayer." From the affluent bosom of the earth all richness 
came teeming forth, and there was gladness and song in a thousand yellow 
corn fields. But though the people were glad, the magicians — the critical 
philosophers — were far from being satisfied, were, in fact, very angry and 
malignant, and gathered themselves in council on the Bank of the River. 
One of them said that the jiver never came from the throne of God, had 
nothing supernatural about it, but declared that he knew its source, and 
could take them to that Judean mountain where the spring might be seen. 
A second declared that his brother was entirely mistaken, for the river 
manifestly had an infernal origin ; he thought he could find that black pit 
of Acheron from whence it came steaming. A third insisted that his 
friends were both strangely in error, for the river had actually no substantial, 
objective existence, but was merely a subjective, visionary water, which 
would be seen no longer when men's eyes were anointed by true mental 
training. All the while they were disputing the river ran rejoicing, and 
they brake up in such clamour an(]i confusion that they seemed to hate 
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each other ahnost as much as the common object of their enmity. The 
parable is not obscure. The treatment received by the Son of the living 
God while on earth, and since he ascended into heaven, is one of the 
dark wonders in human history. The manifested life in human form 
walked Judea in all divine beauty. Moral truth was promulged by him 
in simplicity and sublimity which left the Prophets far behind, and for 
the first time enforced and recommended by the charm of a sinless life. 
Works were performed of a miraculous order, which in power, opulence, 
goodness, and variety seemed to leave nothing to be desired. But the 
Being crowned with all this grace and glory was hunted as an outlaw. 
The foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but the Son of 
Man had not where to lay his head. Profound sorrow, ploughed tragic 
lines on the grand face of royalty, and anguish was in the deep heart of 
infiaite love which offered shelter to all humanity. 

He was a wine^bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. He was an 
impostor, deceiving the people. He was a demagogue, an enemy of 
Eoman Government and social order. He had a devil or demon, by 
whose energy his works were performed. He was a blasphemer, 
arrogating without valid claim the attributes of God. Unquestionably the 
blackest chapter in the annals of sin is that which records the Judicial 
murder of the Son of Man. But the same blind and sinful passions, tbe 
same diseases of head and heart which nailed our Lord to the Gross, haye 
been in operation ever since. The men who would crucify him over again 
if he were here, and their power were equal to their malice, have to take 
other methods of disclosing their deep hatred and insatiable rancour. 
The method of assault has been somewhat varied from age to age — ^but 
the sullen fire of wrath, mingled with apprehension of passion, blended 
with fear — ^has been substantially the same. The early opponents of 
Christianity, such as Porphyry, and Julian the Apostate, were not able to 
deny the miracles of the Son of God, but confounded him with common 
wonder-workers — a sort of Thaumaturgus — ^not equal to some of their own. 
From the fierceness, yet feebleness of their onslaught, they clearly had no 
objection to the Jewish version of the miracles, which imputing them to 
Beelzebub, aimed a fatal blow at the moral character of the Son of Man. 
Their opposition was not remarkable either for power or success. They 
were utterly defeated — ^first in the field of argument and, secondly, in 
the field of facts — ^for the river of life swept away them and the corrupt 
cause which they were pleading — and Christianity though deeply defiled 
even then, revealed itsetf as the only living power in the moral world. 

Our old English deists, such as Chub, Morgan, Woolston, Mandeville, 
though differing somewhat from each other in method, were substantially 
one in imputing fraud, imposture, and deliberate wickedness to the 
Evangelical writers. The victory of Christian writers over this host was 
not arduous labor. It was easy to shew the transparent honesty, the 
child-like simplicity and purity, the high moral grandeur of the men 
who were reviled. By consequence such criticism speedily fell '^^^^ 
contempt. While it prevailed in a limited region, it merely concurred 
with moral causes in deepening the profligacy of the profane, but there 
was no force in it to shake any Christian man from his moorings. 

Something of the same character was attempted in Germany by the 
publication of the " Wolfenbuttel Fragments" now known as the productions 
of Herman Samuel Beimarus, Professor of Oriental Literature, in ^^ 
College at Hamburg, who died in 1786. His Fragments were only 
designed for a few friends, but Lessing, who found them in the Librax? &^ 
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Wolfenbiittel, published them without the author's knowledge, not, as he 
explained, because he believed in them, or agreed with them, but because 
he desired to awaken the spirit of investigation. This proceeding was 
smartly described by Semler, one of the Fathers of Gennan neology, as 
setting the city on fire for tlio purpose of trying the water engines. 

The Rationalistic school, of which Dr. Paullus may be considered the 
magnate, admitted the authenticity of most of the sacred books, and 
likewise the purity and integrity of the writers. The apostles were 
simple men writing in an age of wonder, under circumstances which 
kindled enthusiasm, but had no power of critical discrimination. Hence 
they gave us a version of Scripture in which all the miracles received 
natural explication. The grand ideas were conserved, the moral elevation 
remained, but all the supematuralism vanished as the fairies vanish when 
the town encroaches upon the forest. Anti-supematuralism had a short 
reign, and then became a laughing stock even in the land of its birth. 
As samples — Glorious sunshine steeped our Lord and his companions on 
the Holy Mount ; vivid lightning played round the Apostles at Pentecost ; 
men were aroused out of swoon or trance, and believed to be raised from 
the dead. Strauss pulled the scheme of Paullus all to pieces, but it was 
only slaying the slain, the thing was dead before his polemic came into 
the field. 

Strauss, in his elaborate work, admits a slight basis of historical truth 
in the Gospels, but endeavours to shew how the young converts erected 
upon a small ground work of facts an immense structure df mythology, 
by translating their hopes and desires and feelings into the language of 
lustorical reality. There was the ancient Messianic faith, the restlessness 
and wants of the age, the breaking up of Jewish and heathen traditions, 
the yearning of many for a loftier life. Hence while the real life of Christ 
provided a centre, the hopes of the Orient, and the surging thought of 
the times gathered round it, and so the product grew. According to 
Strauss, the hisf&rical Christ became gradually a type of humanity, and 
his final apotheosis expressed the longed for apotheosis of man himself; the 
union of the divine with the human in the life and consciousness of 
humanity at large. 

As a destructive power, the work was tremendous in its immediate 

influence. It fell upon Christian churches as some great thunderstorm 

falls upon Sicilian pastures. But after the immediate uproar subsided a 

little it was soon discovered that the work was actually based upon one 

huge blunder. Such mythologies, as the author had been dreaming over, 

are always the slow growth of ages ; whereas the majestic structure of 

Christianity was seen in completeness and perfection a very short time 

after the death of its founder. Neander, Tholuck, Kern, Osiander, 

Ebrard, Lange, and many others demolished his work effectually, his 

theory was exploded, and his criticisms were all refuted. Even Bruno 

Bauer, one of the eminent imbelievers, assisted in the work of destruction, 

and endeavoured to establish a new theory — ^viz., that the Evangelists 

were men of free invention, and had produced artistic works, in which 

moral purpose might be discovered. As to the spirit in which the work 

of Strauss is written nothing could be worse. Perhaps there never was 

a man of great power so destitute of heart or moral feeling — so utterly 

Satanic. Through documents unrivalled in simple beauty, having a hero 

adorned with all grace and glory, whose love was equal to his power, 

both being directed by profound wisdom he travels, sneering, mangling, 

and reviling — a salutary gale never blows upon him from any^of the spice 
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fields, an inspiration of life never reaches him. It is his resolute purpose 
to trample down all the corn, and cut down all the palm trees, and 
his deep wrath never mitigated is like that condition of things described 
by Milton, where frost resembles fire. The "Leben Jesu" literature, tlie 
works called into existence by his assault, are amazing in number and 
in erudition. If sensation be reward he has it ; but his work is dead and 
buried, and the theory can never stand upon its feet again, either by 
resurrection or galvanism. Afterwards there followed the dark school, of 
which Strauss was but a pioneer — the Tiibingen school, at the head of 
which was Christian Ferdinand Von Baur. Baur and his associates 
made a desperate effort to re-write early church history, and bring all 
the facts into harmony with pantheistic philosophy. The intellectual 
force of the men was as marked as their rancour and malignity ; perhaps 
there never was more power in alliance with more deformity. Baur says 
in one of his works, ** We are warranted, nay, more, we are compelled to 
conclude that Christianity contains in reality nothing which was not 
conditioned by a previous series of causes and effects ; nothing that had 
not been in different ways, prepared and conducted onwards to the stage 
of development at which we find it in Christianity ; nothing which had 
not previously secured recognition as a result of Rational Thought, as a 
need of the human heart, as a requirement of the moral consciousness. 
We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that that which had long, and 
in various ways, been the goal of all Rational effort, and which had been 
more and more clearly recognized by the human mind, as its own most 
essential substance should, at last, express itself in the most simple, the 
purest, the most natural form — Christianity." It is delivered to us by 
an inspired man, that Satan can transform himself into an angel of light, 
and we surely have here an illustration of the statement. Here is a man, 
who neither believed in Christianity nor in the living God, speaking with 
a shew of intelligence, truth, aaid reverence. Notwithstanding the suavity 
of the voice, the scales and colours of the Serpent are still visible. A 
preparation for Christianity — ^negatively in the dreadful darkness and 
disorder of heathenism — positively in the moral Law and Ritual of Judaism 
— is acknowledged by all critical men as a thing in accordance with Holy 
Scripture, and with the character of God. But Christianity was not 
what Baur teaches, not the out-come of anyjprevious movement of the 
human mind in any system or stages of natural development. We seek 
in vain for a period when " Rational Thought " anticipated any such 
manifestation. When Baur tries by vain labor to establish his thesis, he 
has to do a double evil work — first, in the exaltation of the human; 
second, in the degradation of the divine. Having in a monstrous fashion 
raised and glorified the philosophic efforts of humanity ; and in a method 
equally vicious, shorn and lowered the superhuman provision for our race- 
he is, then, prepared to say, " See how they dove-tail, how they fit into 
each other as the growth of philosophical necessity, as the unfolding of 
forces working from the beginning of moral history." Certainly we 
know of no natural powers which in their evolution could issue in that 
sublime convention the Church — the Body of Christ — the Temple of God, 
energized with life divine. In lowering and degrading the divine, he tells 
us that stress must be laid on the condition of the heart, on the assump- 
tion that every man is capable by himself of entering into a right relation 
with God. This is certainly outrageous beyond all romance, having no 
roots in certitude, no hold upon reality of any kind. If there be any 
position in which all the leaders of Primitive Christianity were of one 
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mind — it is in the impotence of man to rescue himself from sin, his 
entire inability to escape from the bad circle in which he was hemmed, 
into any higher field of light and freedom. Baur recognizes Paul as the 
competent teacher of Christianity in its highest form, and he might have 
discovered how powerfully Paul enforces the peculiar glory of redemption 
by Jesus Christ, from that darkness and despair, into which natural 
development had conducted all the human race. The last stage of mere 
human evolution was bondage at the gates of hell. The redeeming 
power came down from heaven in positive new creation. 

But when men got weary of the thorns and briars of the German 
wilderness the assault was changed. Kenan came forward to smother the 
Lord with roses. The charming Frenchman exhausts all the language of 
adulation in praising and magnifying the man Christ. But despite all his 
eulogy, he begins like Strauss with the assumption that miracle is 
impossible. This, by necessity, blinds him as to the true glory of the 
holy one. We see no divine one shining through the human surroundings 
and creaturely apparel. Nay, more, with all his charm of style and 
artistic power he has preserved no symmetry in his painting. We get in 
the first stage of our Lord's work a beautiful master in the country of 
Arcadia, drinking the wine of Galilee, and walking triumphantly among the 
admiring damsels. In the second stage, the half sensual glories of nature 
and society are all eclipsed, and we get a misanthropic monster, renouncing 
his kindred, hating his friends, and thirsting for a tragical death. Though 
the work ran like fire for a time it was soon consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten things. It was discovered to be a romance, read with eagerness, 
and laid aside for ever. The worst part of it is, doubtless, the account of 
the resurrection of Lazarus. It causes a pure or noble man to shudder 
when he finds the friends of Jesus contriving to bolster up a fading 
reputation by the masquerade of death and life, and Jesus lending himself 
so vainly to the murder of tmth, and the profanation of the grave. The 
poor sick Lazarus, bound with bandages, lo\vered into the grave, and 
called, as if he were dead, by the being whom R6nan himself exalts above 
all the human race for truth and purity. The pages in which Renan 
giveB this tremendous account should be blotted out with many tears, and 
the sin and shame confessed publicly in order to expiation. 

PAET III. 

1 he magi of the Orient were wiser than the magicians of the Occident. 
While musing with rapt eyes on the midnight sky, they had sufficient 
faith and moral vision to recognize the star of life and hope. Guided by 
the luminary of the new and better Astronomy they went on a long 
pilgrimage of love until they found the Redeemer, and with deepest 
homage presented their gold, frankincense and myrrh, bowing their hearts 
before him. 

The magicians of the west have proclaimed in two successive Parliaments 
of Science their faith in the Simian origin of humanity. With gladness 
of heart they look back to the glory of the noble house from which they 
sprang, and they make it known by sound of trumpet. 

Ape, Baboon, or Gorilla — ^pick and choose if there be any difference 
noteworthy. The same men who have this wonderful ancestral pride, 
have no conceivable point of fixation in the stages of development. 
They paint remorselessly the disappearance of man, transmuted into 
some finer animal. Bye and bye the human shell will crack, and let out 
some winged creature of gold and crimson, furnished for summer fields 
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and higher discovery. A race may be expected to deploy, as high above 
the human as the human above the Ape or the Oorang Outang ! 

Further towards the setting sun the magicians have estabhshed a 
religion based on Necromancy. From trustworthy sources — Hepworth 
Dixon among others — we learn that millions of people are in the black 
confederacy. Quite gone away from the divine traditions concerning the 
living God and his adorable Son, to seek new light from spectres and 
demons ! Gathered in rooms where unholy mystery broods, they steam 
in the feverish excitement of the infernal, and have their bellies filled 
with something worse than the east wind. I have never doubted the fact 
that those who seek after evil spirits may find them ; but when found, the 
fellowship is the fellowship of death, and the rites performed constitute 
the sacraments and the communion of hell. 

The masses who concern themselves neither with monkey parentage 
nor devil oracles are sinking into an abyss of unrealities. The thirst for 
fiction has become so intense, the hunger so ravenous and devouring, that 
even respectable journals of Ethical and Religious fame have no chance 
of success, save by pandering to the passion of the age. The nature and 
direction of that passion may be ascertained by considering the kind of 
food provided for the public. From Monsieur Dumas and Eugene Sue, 
down to Wilkie Collin and Miss Braddon, what shoals of monsters have 
been floated among us. Ranging from Pandemonium to the Newgate 
Calendar, all the fountai^^s of sin and death have been mingled to supply 
the inspiration which is considered necessary. Boys and girls, who can 
just read a little, crowd into low stationers, for horrible stories of murderers, 
pirates, highwaymen, and sorcerers, with all their contaminating slang, and 
brutal habits. I have glanced into some of them as an inspector into a 
public nuisance, and the stench was intolerable. Nothing redeeming! 
neither imagination, nor construction, nor style — no moral, and very 
slender syntax — things of the gutter and the stye, of the brothel and the 
hulks. 

But in a higher region of culture substantially the same kind of food 
is provided for the educated. In works which do reveal constructive 
power, and. artistic aim and powerful writing, we have the same kind of 
sensationalism, though without the rude daubing and coarse handling of 
inferior artists. There is, however, but little difference in the moral 
injury inflicted. Literary or ignorant the people who have to be spiced 
with horrors and abominations get thoroughly unfitted for the work of 
life, "there is for them no sweetness or sanctity in still life and home 
enjoyments ; their element is excitement, masqued ball, midnight revelry, 
bad supernaturalism. 

Lord Lytton, who has written lately with much purity and geniality, 
when he was a younger man did as much as any man in the corruption of 
the public taste. Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, Children of Night, and 
many other of his works were written in the lowest moral tone, and 
served the worst of purposes. The attempt to enlist human sympathy 
for murderers and thieves and seducers was not compatible with any 
desire for the glory of God or the weal of humanity, and it was successful 
in calling into that fatal field a host of imitators with less genius and 
more decided profligacy. 

In English Society, the revelations of '67 were frightful. Like shocks 
of earthquake, bank after bank was broken, crash upon crash from London 
to Calcutta and from Liverpool to Bengal. The disclosures consequent 
have been astounding, and our old ideas of honor and self-respect and 
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high morality among merchant princes have been most rudely dispelled. 
We have been compelled to see and feel not only how dangerous, but how 
rotten at the core is that social splendour of wealth, which, in our country, 
stands side by side with squallor poverty and wretchedness. We are like 
ancient Israel, " The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the head no soundness in it, wounds 
and bruises and putrifying sores, they have not been closed, neither bound 
up, neither mollified with ointment." 

There is a had fulness of the time. Once the appointed hour struck 
for the gracious and glorious fulness. Once n>ore the appointed hour will 
strike for the corrupt and diabolical fulness, and as all the finest discoveries 
of men become the mechanics of depravity, that hour seems hastening 
upon us. As we know that in the last days perilous times shall come, it 
is for lis to stand fast and quit ourselves hke men. To all the diversified 
forms of evil abstract or concrete — in wild theory of speculation, or mastery 
of embodiment — we must present a resolute uncompromising front, and 
having the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, fight 
our way onward to the city of our God, and the tabernacle of his presence. 



ON INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 

(Cantinued from page 47.) 

With the use and value of instrumental music in other assemblies and 
for other purposes than that of worship I have no interest or concern 
whatever. I see no inconsistency in its use by religious parties whose 
veiy existence depends on human dictation. Its use by them should be 
no argument with us. We have proposed to ignore their existence, and 
cannot, therefore, consistently borrow anything from them. I do 
not say that we can not learn anything from them. On the contrary, 
we may learn much. Their experience and history sej:ve to show 
lis, and confirm us in, the wisdom and propriety of the course we 
have marked out for ourselves from the sacred Scriptures. In reference 
to what the Scriptures teach, we are independent of them ; and as to 
what we desire to know in matters relating to our faith and practice, we 
propose to consult nothing but the oracles of God. It has been claimed 
by some that Jesus borrowed some of his moral precepts from the philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome. But this is simply blasphemous. He was 
independent of all human sources of knowledge. He spoke from heaven. 
What he has left us is from God ; and since all that we have has been 
given us by God, why should we look to any other source ? We must not 
forget that our religion, and everything connected with it, is divine. We 
have originated nothing. We must take the church as the apostles left 
it, or as men have made or shall make it. One of these we must do. 
Which will we do ? 

Did the Holy Spirit, then, ordain instrumental music in the church of 
Christ ? Or did he leave it to human wisdom and prudence to determine 
what shall be the mode of worship so far as regards the singing ? 

The last of these questions can never be answered in the affirmative. 
In the absence of certain facts it might be inferred ; in their light it may 
be safely denied. These facts will appear as we proceed. 

The firstj ^question can be answered in the negative. Instrumental 
music was not used in the Jewish synagogue ; and as the Christian church 
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was modelled after it, it could not have been used in the apostolic church, 
unless specially ordained. The history of the church develops the fact 
that it was not used in any Christian assembly for several centuries after 
the death of the inspired men ; consequently it was not ordained by the 
Holy Spirit in the apostolic church. We cannot believe that this was an 
accidental omission or an oversight. Nor can we believe that he was not 
fully acquainted with the power and influence of instrumental music over 
the heart, and knew perfectly well all its advantages in any and everj 
particular, and in any and every age, and whether it was adapted to the 
spiritual worship of the church. He knew that it had been used in the 
temple worship, and whether it ought to be ordained in the church. If, 
then, he did not ordain it in the church, what could have been the reason? 
If it were not an oversight, it must have been intentionally discarded. But 
it matters not with us what was the reason. We have the fact, and this 
with Christians, should be all-sufficient. The fact, then, that the Holy 
Spirit did not ordain instrumental music in the apostolic church is an 
argument conclusive that he did not design that it should be used. This 
fact should be with us an end of all thought and desire on the subject. 

It has, nevertheless, been introduced in the church, and for many 
centuries it has shown what influence it has on the psalmody of the 
church. Let us now look into its history and learn what character it has 
written on the scroll of time. For this purpose I will give an extract from 
Coleman's History of the Apostolic and Primitive Church, and one from his 
Ancient Christianity Exetnplificd, From the first I quote : " Both the Jews 
in their temple service and the Greeks in their idol worship were 
accustomed to sing with the accompaniment of instrumental music. The 
converts to Christianity, accordingly, must have been familiar with this 

mode of singing But it is generally admitted that the 

primitive Christians employed no instrumental music in their religious 
worship. Neither Ambrose, nor Basil, nor Chrysostom, in the nobie 
encomiums which they severally pronounce on music, make any mention 
of instrumental music,** (p. 130.) 

In the apostolic church the music was entirely vocal and congregational. 
On this subject Chrysostum says : " It was the ancient custom, as it still 
is with us, for all to come together and unitedly join in singing. The 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, male and female, bond and free, 
all join in one song. All worldly distinctions here cease, and the whole 
congregation forms one general chorus. This interesting part of their 
worship was conducted in the same simplicity which characterized all 
of their proceedings. All unitedly sang their familiar psalms and hynms ; 
each was invited at pleasure, and according to his ability, to lead the 
devotions in a sacred song indited by himself. Such was evidently the 
custom in the Corinthian Church, and such was still the custom in the 
age of Tertullian." These extracts establish the fact that instrumental 
music was not used in the church as late as a.d. 400, the age of Chryrostom. 

This innovation on the worship of the apostolic church, like all other 
innovations and corruptions, came in gradually. The same author remarks 
that " an earlier period than the fifth or sixth century can hardly be 
assigned'* as the period of the introduction of instrumental music. 
" Organs were unknown in the church until the eighth or ninth century. 
Previous to that time they had their place in the theatre. They were 
never regarded with favor in the Eastern Church, and were vehemently 
opposed in many places in the West. In the English Convention, held 
A. D. 1562, in Queen Elizabeth's time, for settling the Liturgy, the retaining 
of the organ was carried by a casting vote." (p. 876.) ^ 
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The use of instrumental music in the church from the fifth century 
to the present day, a period of thirteen hundred years, gives it a history 
whose light will afford us some insight into its nature, tendency, and 
effects on the worship of the church, and discover, possibly, the reason 
why the Holy Spirit did not ordain it as an aid in spiritual worship. In 
regard to the nature and tendency of instrumental music as developed by 
its history, the author says, " The tendency of instrumental music is to 
secularize the music of the church, and to encourage singing by a choir." 
The secularization of the music of the church was effected by the introduc- 
tion of profane or secular music. On this subject the same author says : 
" The introduction of profane, secular music into the church was one of 
the principal means of corrupting the psalmody of the church." This 
effect proceeds from the nature of this kind of music. It is "artificial 
and theatrical in style, having no affinity to the worship of God ;" and 
" when it took the place of those solemn airs which before had inspired 
the devotions of his people," congregational music perished. " The music 
of the theatre was transferred to the church, which, accordingly became 
the scene of theatrical pomp and display, rather than the house of prayer 
and praise to inspire, by its appropriate and solemn rites, the spiritual 
worship of Grod. The consequences of indulging this depraved taste for 
secular music in the ,church are exhibited by Neander in the following 
extract: "We have to regret that, both in the Eastern and Western 
Church, their sacred music had assumed an artificial and theatrical 
character, and was so far removed from its original simplicity, that even 
in the fourth century Abbot Pambo, of Egypt, complained that heathen 
melodies had been introduced into their church psalmody." Others, as 
"Isodorus of Pelusium, complained of the theatrical singing, especially 
^i the women, which, instead of inducing penitence for sin, tended much 
more to awaken sinful desires." And Jerome, in remarking on Eph. v. 
19, says : " May all hear it who sing in the church — ^not with the voice, 
but with the heart, we sing praises to God. Not like the comedians, 
should they raise their sweet and liquid notes to entertain the assembly 
with theatrical songs and melodies in the church ; but the fear of God, 
piety, and the knowledge of the Scriptures should inspire our songs. 
Then would not the voices of the singers, but the utterances of tiie 
divine word, expel the evil spirit from those who, like Saul, are possessed 
with one. But, instead of this, that same spirit is invited rather to the 
possession of those who have converted the house of God into a pagan 
theatre." 

The nature and tendency of instrumental music, and especially its 
effect on the worship of the church, are still more fiiUy developed in 
another evil consequence of its introduction. This consequence is the 
transference of the singing from the congregation to a selected choir, the 
Hiusic of which, especially when accompanied by mstruments, is confessedly 
beyond the reach of the congregation. On this point I quote : " The 
practice of sacred music as an ornamental, cultivated art, took it yet more 
completely from the people. It became an art which only a few could 
learn. The many, instead of uniting their hearts and voices in the songs 
of Zion, could only sit coldly by as spectators. A promiscuous assembly, 
very obviously, could not be expected to bear a prominent part in such 
music." 

Other methods were used with the same object in view." " The clergy 
eventually claimed the right of performing the sacred music as a privilege 
exclusively th^ir own ;" 8^nd " finally, the more effectually to exclude the 
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people, the singing was in Latin." These latter methods have heen 
abandoned in modern times, except the last, which still obtains in some 
Boman Catholic churches. Instrumental and choir music has been found 
fully adequate to the object of excluding the people from this part of the 
worship, and this almost universally obtains. 

From these extracts it will be readily seen that one corruption attends 
or is soon followed by another. The one makes room for or constitutes 
the precedent for another. Hence the importance and necessity of 
eternal vigilance. 

From Ancient Christianity Exemplified I quote: " The singing was 
dbngregational for the first three centuries. The charm of their music 
was not in the harmony of sweet sounds, but in the melody of the heai-t. 
The singing was gradually drawn from the congregation and 
confined to a choir, which, in order to limit and confine this part of the 
worship to the choir, the style of the music was changed, so that the 
congregation were compelled to remit this part of the worship, and leave 
it in the hands of trained singers. Church music thus became a refined 
art of difficult attainment, and limited to the few professed singers. The 
congregation were, by the exigencies of their condition, excluded from all 
participation in it. The devotional tendency of sacred music was lost in 
the artistic style of its profane, secular airs. Thus, like our modern 
church, the ancient soon impaired the devotional tendency of sacred 
music by raising it above the congregation and limiting it to the choir, as 
they did their prayers by restricting them to the cold and formal rehearsal 
of the prayer-book." 

Comment on thes6 extracts is unnecessary. They speak for themselves. 
It is wonderful how much the modern resembles the ancient ; how little 
instrumental music in the worship of a spiritual religion, as regards its 
nature and tendency, differs in modem times from what it was in the days 
of its power and influence, when it developed its true nature and influence 
on this part of the worship of God. It is another evidence and example 
of how history repeats itself ; how the same principles will ever produce 
the same results. 

History fiilly establishes the fact that for three centuries instrumental 
music was not used in the church ; and what reason can explain this fact, 
if not that it was designedly and purposely excluded? It found no foot- 
hold in the church until the church had been corrupted in other respects; 
until men had begun to correct the errors and omissions of divine 
wisdom, to adorn the simplicity of the primitive worship, and to improve 
on the apostolic teaching ; until human reason began to fasten its serpent 
fangs into the body of Christ. It had its origin in a state of things which 
gave existence to pedobaptism, and the corruptions which finally developed 
their legitimate fruits in the papacy. 

It is a fact that musical instruments introduce an artistic style oi 
music, far above the reach and capacity of any but amateurs or professional 
singers. Hence choirs of the present day, like those of former times, 
are almost universally composed of professional artists, those whose talents 
entitle them to expect and demand a remuneration for their choir services. 
They are employed to execute the singing ; and it is not strange that they 
should be more intent on exhibiting their musical powers and artistic 
taste than on the worship of God. Indeed, worship is rarely, if ever, a 
concomitant of such music, for choirs are seldom composed of godly 
persons ; and such is the nature and tendency of artistic music, that even 
if godly persons were to engage in it, they would not long remain so. 
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They could not long resist its effaots. Its nature and tendency is to 
engender pride, vanity, and worldly ambition, and these are passions 
which the yoong, who generally compose the choir, can rarely resist. 

In many instances the singers are ungodly persons, and maay not even 
professors, and known to be such when employed. The music is all that 
is sought. The advertisement calls for the best voice ; character is never 
thought of. All this may comport well with a corrupt and apostate 
church ; but to think of such a thing for the church of Christ is really 
horrible. It is shocking, or ought to be, to tli? weakest religious sense, 
to the feeblest conception of the essential nature of Christian worship. 
It ignores singing as any part of the worship of God, and regards it 
merely as a musical entertainment. It is mt strange, therefore, that 
instrumental music, and all its concomitants, should be so heartily 
condemned by the great and good of all parties and of every age. 

When sacred music becomes so highly artistic as to suit instruments 
and choirs, it degenerates into a mere musical entertainment ; and such is 
really its character in churches where instruments and choirs exist. It 
resembles more the orchestra music of theatres, v/hich is designed to 
entertain the audience while the curtain is down, than spiritual worship, 
welling up from the soul in gratitude and praise to the great Fountain of 
life and blessing ; and the congregation has no more to do with the singing 
of choirs, than Ae audience of the theatre has with the music of the 
orchestra. It is, therefore, just as reasonable to defend the withholding of . 
the Bible from the people, or the performance of religious worship in a 
foreign tongue, as to advocate a measure which effectually takes from the 
congregation all participation in the worship of singing. Who can con- 
sistently defend the one and not the other ? 

Instrumental music is even more objectionable than the use of a foreign 
tongue in any part of the worship. • It has never boon known that the 
ritual service in either the Roman or English church was performed by a 
man of the world. Wicked and ungodly men may in time have crept into 
the sacred office, but in every instance they have been recognized by the 
worshipping assembly as ordained and consecrated persons. But it is a 
well-known fact that imgodly and worldly men and women have discharged 
this part of the worship) ; and worse than this, in some instances, the men 
have spent the time of preaching in a drinking saloon, while the women 
have killed the time in gossip or novel reading. This is worse than the 
ritual service of Romanism. 

But it is objected that these things are merely accidental, and not a 
necessary consequence of the use of instrumental music, and by no means 
universal. That they are startling I am wiHing to admit, but that they 
are merely accidental the history of instrumental music positively denies, 
and not only denies, but establishes the contrary. It was not an accident 
that Eve sinned when she listened to the seductive pleas of Satan ; it was 
not an accident that the man became possessed with a demon when he had 
swept and garnished his house ; it was not an accident that the Jew 
became contaminated when he touched a dead body ; nor is it an accident 
that the wheat is choked out when the tares are sown in equal profusion. 
Principles possess power and character, and they communicate these to 
everything into which they are infused. A little leaven leavens the whole 
mass. 

The isolated state of instrumental choirs, their conspicuous position, 
and especially the expectations that are formed of them, and the require- 
ments made of them, all tend to engender pride, vanity, and worldly 
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ambition, and to banish from the mind and to repress all religious feelings 
or sentiments in the hearts of the choristers. They are intent alone on 
executing their part well, that they may elicit the approbation of the 
audience and the praises of men. What God thinks of their performance 
does not once disturb their thoughts ; the sentiment of worship is a 
stranger to their hearts ; they do not think that they have been praising 
God. 

Still, it is insisted that these dark spots ' are merely accidents. In 
reply, I appeal to its history. It has there written its character as a 
corrupter of God's spiritual worship, as the destroyer of an ordinance of 
God, and the author of a spirit inimical to the spirit of Christ. If 
there be not something inherently vicious and injurious in its use, can any 
one imagine a reason why the Holy Spirit did not ordain such a powerful 
and beneficial aid to the human voice as this is claimed to be ? We can 
not say that he was ignorant of these excellencies, or incapable of 
appreciating fine music ; that he was rude, uncultivated, and below tk 
standard of this modern age. And can any one imagine a reason why tbe 
ancient church for three centuries did not use instrumental music in the 
worship ? They were not ignorant of its use elsewhere, and possibly no 
less appreciative of its power and benefits than others. Its absence from 
the beginning could only have been the result of design. 

We have now had some insight into its history, in which we have seen 
something of its nature, tendency, and effects. In this development we 
have discovered its influence for good or evil ; what it is capable of doing 
in elevating the style and character of church music, and in promoting 
piety and true spiritual worship. This history is sufficiently full and 
complete to be satisfactory. 

As a people, therefore, pretending before the world to be laboring for 
the apostolic purity of the church ; claiming to have condemned all the 
corruptions and innovations which now disfigure and defile the church, 
and who esteem it their honor and glory, as it is, that they have 
proposed a greater work than that 'of Luther; that they will he 
content with nothing less than the faith and practice of the apostolic 
church, such a people, I take it, can not adopt such an innovation' 
condemned even by themselves up to the present day, and such an 
instrument of corrupting and secularizing the church, wiliout blushing at 
their inconsistency — without being conscious that they have abandoned 
their original ground and trampled under foot the great principle on which 
they are proceeding, and placed themselves among those who believe that 
the religion of Jesus, the gospel of the apostoHc days, is too obsolete for 
the refinements of the present age, and too rude and. simple to suit the 
intelHgence and cultivation of modern times. 

Standing on the ground and proceeding on the principle so frequently 
proclaimed before the world, that in all matters of religious faith and 
practice, the faith and practice of the apostolic church are our only guides 
and authorities, the introduction of instrumental music into our congrega- 
tions is simply a logical and moral impossibility. It cannot be done without 
abandoning our ground and giving up our fundamental principle. We are 
compelled to discard this innovation on primitive practice, or give up all 
pretension and purpose of prosecuting any further the grand design of our 
reformatory movement. And if we have been right up to this time, to 
abandon this ground and principle would be nothing less than apostacy. 
To this dilemma are we driven by the most remorseless logic and by the 
highest considerations for honesty and consistency. ^ t 
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With such a history, with such facts and considerations before us, does 
it not sound strange to hear men say that no principle is involved in the 
use of instrumental music in Christian worship ? Such persons cannot 
surely have examined the subject. They cannot have given the subject 
that consideration which its importance demands. Nor can it be said, 
v^dth its nature, tendency, and effects before us, that it is a subject of no 
importance. It is not now a question of mere expediency, one in which 
no intrinsic character inheres. A tree with such fruit, an instrument with 
such a history, has a positive character for good or evil. It has passed 
the stage of experiment ; it has passed into history and now possesses a 
character, and what this character is its history discovers. 

But is there no principle involved in a measure with such a history ? 
No principle involved in the use of a thing with such a nature, tendency, 
and effects, which has secularized the church, which has destroyed and 
will ever destroy congregational worship, which engenders pride, vanity, 
ambition, and worldly-mindedness ! No principle involved in a matter, 
the bare proposal of which excites alarm for the spiritual welfare of the 
church, that wounds the feeUngs of a great brotherhood, that mantles the 
cheek of many great and good among us with shame and mortification, 
that makes the heart of many bleed for a cause wounded by its friends ! 
Strange, passing strange, that so many whose intelligence and piety cannot 
be questioned, should so vehemently oppose a measure so innocent and 
beneff cient ! 

Wherever there is principle involved, there also is Christian morality. 
The question, therefore, becomes one of Christian morality, because of 
which he who acts must first examine before he decides. 

With the history of this innovation before the mind, love weeps tears 
of grief at the serious proposal of a thing so prolific of mischief. Is it, 
then, of love to urge a measure against the deep convictions of almost an 
entire brotherhood? What is the spirit that would urge a measure 
against the solemn and affectionate protest of the soundest and best men 
in our ranks ? If this opposition came from ignorant and unreasonable 
men, the friends of the measure might be excused for any little restiveness 
or impatience they might manifest under this opposition. But I submit 
that the opposition is neither ignorant nor unreasonable. They have 
always been ready to give, and have repeatedly given, the reasons which 
compel them to resist the introduction of this innovation. I have 
endeavored to embody these reasons in an argumentative form, that you 
may know why I feel constrained to resist it. I have spoken the deep 
convictions of my mind, from the depths of my heart, and because of the 
profound interest and solicitude I feel for the welfare of this church, for 
its standing before the world, and especially for its standing before God. 
I must believe that the reasons and considerations which I have here 
presented free me from all charge of prejudice. I have not prejudged 
the question.' My convictions are the fruit of testimony, and a part of 
this testimony I have now submitted for your serious and candid considera- 
tion. I do not believe that there is one fact, argument, or plea that can 
stand before the facts and considerations now submitted. No support can 
be derived from Jewish sources, from either the temple or synagogue ' 
worship. There was no fact or precedent unknown to the Holy Spirit 
when he ordained the worship of the church; and unless we are prepared 
to charge him with an oversight, or a thoughtless omission, we must con- 
clude that what was not ordained was what he intentionally designed not 
to ordain. It is much sc^er and wiser to take things as the Holy Spirit 
left them, and attempt no corrections on divine wisdom and ordination. 
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The great plea for the use of instrumental music, and especially for 
the organ, is that it improves the singing, and attracts public attention to 
the gospel. It is a great pity that the Holy Spirit did not know this, or 
knowing it, did not consider it. If the singing of the church were merely 
a musical entertainment, a device to attract the attention of the passerby, 
like the music at a circus, there might be some reason or force in the 
consideration. But, since singing is an act of worship, a devotional 
service offered to God, and derives all its value and importance from the 
estimate which he places on it, it is manifestly the suggestion of reason 
and common sense that our first inquiry and desire should be to know 
what kind of music is pleasing and acceptable to God, not what will 
gratify and please the ear and attract the attention of the world. Because 
it is an act of worship, a thought or a desire not germain to it, is 
positively forbidden. 

It is not denied that choir singing is more elegant and artistic, as these 
qualities are viewed by professional men, than congregational. But this 
is not the question. The question for Christians to consider is, Which 
did God ordain ; and what are the effects and influence which an artistic 
style of music has on this part of the worship, to say nothing of its 
influence in other directions ? Its history establishes the fact that such 
music destroys the worship ordained by God. The two cannot live and 
flourish together. No fact connected with its history is better established 
than this. 

I cannot, therefore, see in all my horizon one fact, argument, reason, 
or plea, that can justify us in using musical instruments in the worship of 
the church. It is an innovation on apostolic practice. This cannot be 
controverted. It is such an innovation, too, that prepares the way for 
other and equally destructive innovations. Such is its history in the past. 
and such is the complaint made of it at the present day, and this, too, by 
those who have tried its wonderful advantages. A late Episcopalian paper 
has the following : " The progress of so-called ritualism among us has 
been promoted more through the insidious introduction and multiplication 
of musical performances than through any other means." This language 
coming from an Episcopalian is very significant. He seems to think 
that it was not introduced by the fairest of means, and characterizes 
the choir and instrumental music as a musical performance ! This 
language might be considered offensive coming from any other quarter, 
but coming from one Avho has not been an idle spectator, nor ignorant 
of the drift and tendency of things, it carries with it an authority 
of more than ordinary weight. Experience with the wise is a good and an 
effectual teacher. Horace says it is lawful to learn even from an enemy. 
Let us learn from the experience of others and be content with what God 
has ordained, and suffer instrumental music and all its concomitants to 
remain where they were bom, amid the corruptions of an apostate church. 



It is easier and cheaper to criticise than to construct. It is easier to 
pick out flaws than to create and build up for the good of humanity. 
Let any man who has the true work of thje. world to do, be earnest to do 
what he can ; and while he may feel and mark the evil that exists, and 
smites it with a valiant arm, let him also thank God for the good that 
has been done, which he can seize upon, and build upon, and construct 
still larger good. — Chapin. 
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THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS NOT THE SEED OF THE 

CHURCH. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

For many hundreds of years the gothic (latin) population of Spain 
maintained a chronic struggle for their nationality with the Moors 
who had conquered their country. Besides differing in race the Moors 
also differed in religion, hence the Spaniards were always fighting for 
their religion as well as their country; they comhatted the unbelievers ; 
their wars were all crusades. 

This terminated in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, who conquered 
finally the Moorish dominion, and then established the Inquisition to 
subdue entirely the Moorish faith and to include in the same ruin the 
remains of God's ancient Israel. 

The Spaniards were staunch catholics. The early efforts of Luther 
and his coadjutors were unappreciated in Spain. But as Charles V. was 
not only Emperor of Germany, but King of Spain, his many expeditions 
served to bring many of his Spanish subjects into contact with the 
Reformation in Germany, and learned men and men of rank disseminated 
in the land of the Inquisition the Gospel as they heard it in Germany and 
France. We will now quote from a well-known historian : — " Secret 
societies were established ; meetings were held ; and, with the same 
secrecy as in the days of the early Christians, the Gospel was preached and 
explained to the growing congregation of the faithful. The greatest 
difficulty was the want of books. The enterprise of a few self-devoted 
proselytes at length overcame the difficulty." 

"A Castilian version of the Bible had been printed in Germany. 
Various Protestant publications, whether originating in the Castilian or 
translated into that language, appeared in the same country. A copy, 
now and then, in the possession of some private individual had found its 
way without detection across the Pyrenees. These instances were rare 
when a Spaniard named Juan Hernandez, resident in Geneva, where lie 
followed the business of corrector of the press, undertook from no other 
motive but zeal for the truth, to introduce a larger supply of the forbidden 
fruit into his native land. 

'• With great adroitness, he evaded the vigilance of the custom-house 
officers and the more vigilant spies of the Inquisition, and in the end 
succeeded in landing two large casks, filled with prohibited works, which 
were quickly distributed among the members of the infant church. Other 
intrepid converts followed the example of Hernandez, and with similar 
success ; so that, with the aid of books and spiritual teachers, the number 
of the faithful multiplied daily throughout the country. Among this 
number was a much larger proportion of persons of rank and education 
than is usually found in like cases, owing, doubtless, to the circumstance, 
that it was this class who had most frequented the countries where the 
Lutheran doctrines were taught. Thus the Reformed Church grew and 
prospered, not, indeed, as it had prospered in the freer atmospheres of 
Germany and Britain, but ns well as it could possibly do under the 
blighting influence of the taquisition; like some tender plant, which 
nurtured in the shade, waits only for a more genial season for its full 
expansion. That season was not in reserve for it in Spain.*^QQQ|^ 
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" It may seem strange that the spread of the reformed religion should so 
long have escaped the detection of the agents of the Holy Office. Yet it 
is certain that the first notice of the fact which the Spanish inquisitors 
received was from their brethren abroad. Some ecclesiastics in the train 
of Philip, suspecting the heresy of several of their own countrymen in the 
Netherlands, had them seized and sent to Spain to be examined by the 
Inquisition. On a closer investigation it was found that a correspondence 
had long been maintained between these persons and their countrymen of 
a similar persuasion with themselves at home. Thus the existence, though 
not the extent of the Spanish Reformation was made known." 

" No sooner was the alarm sounded than the Pope, Paul the Fourth, 
quick to follow up the scent of heresy in any quarter of his Pontifical 
dominions, issued a brief in February, 1668, addressed to the Spanish 
Inquisitor-general. In this brief, his Holiness enjoins it on the head of 
the tribunal to spare no effort to detect and exterminate the growing evil." 
****** 

*' Philip followed it up, in the same year, by a monstrous edict, borrowed 
from one in the Netherlands which condemned all who bought, sold, or 
read prohibited works to be burned alive." 

Paul issued two more bulls ; and Philip revived an old law that gave a 
fourth of the confiscated property to the informer, and the bulls allowed 
even the penitent to be burned. " In this way the Pope and the King 
continued to play into each other's hands ; and while his Holiness artfully 
spread the toils, the King devised the means for driving the quarry into 
them." 

" Fortunately for these plans, the Inquisition was at this time under 
the direction of a man peculiarly fitted to execute them. This was 
Fernando Valdes, Cardinal -Archbishop of Seville, a person of hard 
inexorable nature, and possessed of as large a measure of fanaticism as 
ever fell to a grand-inquisitor since the days of Torquemada. Valdes 
readily availed himself of the terrible machinery placed under his control. 
Careful not to alarm the suspected parties, his approaches were slow and 
stealthy. He was the chief of a tribunal which sat in darkness, and which 
dealt by invisible agents. He worked long and silently under ground before 
firing the mine which was to bury his enemies in a general ruin." . . • 

**At length, the preliminary information having been obtained, the 
proscribed having been marked out, the plan of attack settled, an order 
was given for the simultaneous arrest of all persons suspected of heresy 
throughout the kingdom. It fell like a thunderbolt on the unhappy 
victims, who had gone on with their secret associations, little suspecting 
the ruin that hung over them. No resistance was attempted." 

Men of aU classes were at once seized and shut up in the dungeons. 
Eight hundred were arrested on the first day in the city of Seville. The 
trials were all secret, no witnesses were produced, and the torture was 
freely used; and in May, 1659, the city of Valladolid was selected for the 
first public Auto defe — act of faith — the burning of condemned heretics. 
It was in the presence of Joanna, the regent of Spain, and with her was 
the heir to the crown, Don Carlos, Prince of the Asturias, whose young 
mind was sickened with the horrid thing. Then Granada, Toledo, Seville, 
Barcelona, and other places had similar scenes ; and in October, King 
Philip witnessed a spectacle of the same sort also at Valladolid. And so 
they followed on for years — the nation enjoyed the spectacle — and when 
the numbers began to wane it was because the victims were becoming 
scarce. 
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" The year 1570 may be regarded as the period of the last Auto defe, in 
which the Lutherans played a conspicuous part. The subsequent cele- 
brations were devoted chiefly to relapsed Jews and Mahometans ; and if a 
protestant heretic was sometimes added to the list, it was * but as the 
gleaning of grapes after the vintiage is done.' " 

" Never was there a persecution which did its work more thoroughly. 
Spain might now boast that the stain of heresy no longer defiled the hem 
of her garment." 

The blood of the mwi;yrs was not the seed of the church in Spain. 

R. H. 



CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 



I ONCE knew a young lady who 
started well in religion, and gave 
promise of becoming a bright and 
shining light in the church. But 
after a few m.onthsher ardour abated ; 
she became less warmly attached to 
the social means of grace ; her place 
was often vacant, and she was 
njimbered with that class of which 
there are so many in our churches, 
lukewarm professors. 

She was my friend, and I could 
iiot bear that she should become 
lost to the church when there was 
so much need that every one should 
stand firmly at his post. I asked 
her one day what had happened that 
her harp was no longer tuned to the 
songs of Zion. Said she, " I can 
hardly tell what is the matter. I 
know I am not as I once was, but 
the change has been so gradual that 
I have hardly realized it. Some- 
times of late I have almost doubted 
whether religion is all I .have sup- 
posed it to be ; whether it is really 
^he " one thing needful.'* I am young 
Mid inexperienced, and, of course, 
look up to those who have been long 
in the way, and feel quite safe to 
follow in their foot steps. But when 
I meet them day after day, and 
never hear them talk of those things 
that they profess to consider of the 
highest importance, I am led to 
thmk that either they are not sincere, 
or else there is no need of making 
^uch ado about religion." 

^ow, I have no doubt that the 
experience of this young lady is the 
experience of thousands of young 



Christians. Why is it that so large 
a proportion of young converts go 
back to the world ? Is it not owing 
much to lack of interest in their 
welfare in the older members of the 
church ? They need all the loving 
sympathy and care that can be 
thrown around them to encourage 
them onward and upward in the path 
their young hearts have chosen. 0, 
if Christians would only talk more 
about their joys and trials by the 
way, and their bright prospects for 
the end of the journey, it would en- 
courage many a young pilgrim, and 
make spiritual things seem more of 
a reality. But when a large share 
of our time is necessarily occupied 
with our daily duties, we are apt to 
lose sight of the grand object of life ; 
it seems dim and unreal unless we 
are constantly reminded of it. And 
what better way than conversing 
about it? 

that every Christian would 
awake to the great work the Master 
has given him to do. May we all 
become co-workers in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and our hearts become 
so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
our Leader that our tongues shall 
be loosed, and we shall delight to 
speak of the goodness, and mercy, 
and loving kindness of Him who has 
loved us and washed us in his most 
precious blood. 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

The Bible, supposing it other 
than it pretends to be^ presents us 
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with a still more singular phenom- 
enon in the space which it occupies 
throughout the contributed history 
of literature. We see nothing like 
it ; and it may well perplex the infidel 
to account for it. Nor need his 
sagacity disdain to enter a little 
more deeply into its possible causes 
than he is usually inclined to do. It 
has not been given to any otJier book 
of religion thus to triumph over 
national prejudices, and lodge itself 
securely in the heart of great com 
munities — varying by every con- 
ceivable diversity of language, race, 
manners, customs, and, indeed, 
agreeing in nothing but a veneration 
for itself. It adapts itself with 
facility to the revolutions of thought 
and feeling which shake to pieces 
all things else ; and flexibly accom- 
modates itself to the progress of 
society, and the changes of civiliza- 
tion. Even conquests — the dis- 
organization of old nations, the 
formation of new — do not affect the 
continuity of its empire. It lays 
hold of the new as of the old, and 
transmigrates with the spirit of 
humanity; attracting to itself, by 
its own moral power, in all the com- 
munities it enters, a ceaseless in- 
tensity of effort for its propagation, 
illustration, and defence. Other 
systems of religion are usually 
delicate exotics, and will not bear 
transplanting; but if the Bible be 
false, the facility with which it over- 
leaps the otherwise impassable 
boundaries of race and clime, and 
domiciliates itself among so many 
different nations, is assuredly a far 
more striking and wonderful proof 
of human ignorance, perverseness, 
and stupidity, than is afforded in the 
limited prevalence of even the most 
abject superstition ; or, if it really 
has merits which, though a fable, 
have enabled it to impose so com- 
prehensively and variously on man- 
kind, wonderful indeed niust have 
been the skill in its composition ; so 
wonderful, that even the infidel him- 
self ought never to regard it but 



with the profoundest reverence, as 
far too successful and sublime a fab- 
rication to admit a thought of scoff 
and ridicule. 

The Scripture style is noble a,nd Divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line ; 
It is not built in di8qiu>ition vain ; 
The things wo must believe are true and 

plain. 
— Edinburgh Revieio. 



RELIGION IN BUSINESS. 

Let no calculation of advantage 
or profit, no keenness of competition, 
induce the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, or the tradesman, to neg- 
lect the indication of right and 
wrong furnished by the ready applica- 
tion of " the royal law " by con- 
science. You are not mere money- 
getters or money-worshippers. If 
gain is to be gotten it must come 
with God's blessing, and consistently 
with the obligations and professions 
of a disciple of Christ. 

For the religion of Jesus Christ is 
not for holy days and holy places 
only — a few times and seasons, and 
duties and relationships, and cir- 
cumstances. A religion based, in- 
deed, upon the most stupendoas 
facts of Divme wisdom, power, and 
love ; a religion involving sublimest 
truths, and propounding loftiest 
motives, but descending to and em- 
bracing — aye, and ennobling and 
consecrating — ^life's humblest duties, 
its most trivial occurrences and 
occupations. 

A religion not to be donned and 
doffed at pleasure; not to be re- 
served for out of the way and ex- 
ceptional cases, as too sublime, too 
subtle, too transcendental for daily 
wear and tear; but a religion to 
regulate our most secular engage- 
ments, and among them the coin- 
merce of the merchant prince and 
the sales of the retail shopkeeper. 

The religion of Christ is a re- 
ligion for ledgers and counters, no 
less than for churches and death- 
beds. And because professors oi 
Christ's religion forget this, ih&! »re 
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Stumbling-blocks to weak brethren, 
and to a sneering world. Church 
membership, household forms, will 
n.rc prove them Christ's. ** A false 
hulance is an abomination to the 
I )rd, and they that deal truly are 
his delight." '* Shall I count them 
puie with the unjust balances, and 
clean with the deceitful weights." 

GIVING JOY TO A CHILD. 

Blessed be the hand that prepares 
3 pleasure for a child, for there is no 
sanng when and where it may again 
Hoom forth. Does not almos t every- 
body remember some kind-hearted 
man who showed him a kindness in 
file dulcet dpys of his childhood ? 
Tlie writer of this recollects himself 
as a bare-footed lad, standing at the 
wooden fence of a poor little garden 
in Ms native village, while with long- 
ing eyes he gazed on the flowers 



which were blooming there quietly 
in the brightness of a Sunday morn- 
ing. The possessor came forth from 
his little cottage ; he was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole 
week at work in the woods. He 
had come into the garden to gather 
floAvers to stick into his coat when 
ho went to church. He saw the boy, 
and breaking off the most beautiful 
of his carnations — it was streaked 
with red and white — he gave it to 
him. Neither the giver nor the re- 
ceiver spoke a word, and with bound- 
ing steps the boy ran home. And 
now, here, at a vast distance from 
that home, after so many events of 
so many years, the feeling of grati- 
tude which agitated tlie breast of that 
boy expresses itself on paper. The 
carnation has long since withered, 
but now it blooms afresh. — Jerrold, 



THE LIVING PULPIT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: A 
Series of Discourses from Representative Men, among the Disciples of 
^Wst, with a Biographical sketch and steel portrait of each contributor. 
Edited by W. T. Moosj.:. Cincinnati. 



A large volume, on good paper, 
handsomely bound, containing 
twenty-eight sermons, by that num- 
^r of living preachers, or rather 
^ith one exception — D. S. Burnet 
lia\ing departed this life during the 
preparation of the work. The por- 
Jraits are deemed good, including — 
^' S. Burnet, H. T. Anderson, T. 
Munnell, L. Pinkerton, J. Challen, 
L. B. Wilkes, 0. A. Burgess, G. W. 
^ODgan, R. Graham, M. E. Lard, 
^; S. Sweeny, W. H. Hopson, W. 
\- Pendleton, J. W. McGarvey, B. 
franklin, T. P. Haley, R. Milligan, 
;• Shackleford, J. S. Lamar, D. 
^alk, W. Baxter, C. L. Loos, I. 
^jrett, A. S. Hayden, T. Fanning, 
J; • T. Moore, A. R. Benton, J. King, 
fne seiinons are entitled — The 
^ood Confession; Jesus is the The- 
^^4ropos, Atonement, Jesus the 



First and the Last, Reconciliation, 
Christ's Precious Invitation, What 
must I do to be Saved, The condi- 
tions of the Gospel Reasonable, 
Regeneration, Christ's Conversation 
with Nicodemus, Baptism — Its 
Action, Subject, and Design, Bap- 
tism Essential to Salvation, The 
Ministry of the Holy Spirit, The 
Witness of the Spirit, The Church, 
On the One Foundation, The Safety 
and Security of the Christian, The 
Priesthood of Christ, The History 
of Redemption reproduced in the 
Redeemed, Death and Life, The 
Love of God, Glorying in the Cross, 
The Law of Progressive Develop- 
ment, Conscience and Christianity, 
The Mission of the Church, Faith 
and Sight, Retribution, The Judg- 
ment to Come. 
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KEASON AND KEVELATION : Or the Province of Reason in 
Matters pertaining to Divine Revelation Defined and Illustrated ; and the 
Paramount Authority of Holy Scripture vindicated. By R. Milligan ; 
President of the College of the Bible in Kentucky University. Cincinnati. 



A well got-up volume of some 
450 pages. Did space permit we 
could give valuable extracts. The 
'* General Contents" are — Divine 
Origin of the Bible, The Unity 
and Harmony of the Bible, Superior 
Morality of the Bible, The Super- 
natural Character of Christ, Exis- 
tence and Prevalence of Christianity, 
Fulfilled Prophecy, The Canon of 
Holy Scriptui'e, Interpretation of 
Scripture, Sacred Hermeneutics and 
Exegesis, Analysis of the Epistles 
to the Romans and Hebrews, Last 
and Highest Function of Reason, 
The Bible as a Means of Education, 
Qualifications of the Bible Student, 
Hellenistic Greek, Faith and In- 
fidelity, &c. 

In the American Christian Revieiv 
it is spoken of thus — The author of 
'* Reason and Revelation " sets out 



in his preface deprecating " the 
popular indifference everywhere 
manifested for the word of God," 
He is no cynic and does not affirm 
that there is more of it now than 
ever before ; but simply that there is 
too much of it yet. He avows the 
object of his book to be, " to restore 
the Bible to its proper position, as 
the only safe and authoritative rule 
of faith and practice." And right 
well has he adapted it to the accom- 
plishment of this end. No infidel 
could read it without moderating his 
opposition to the Bible ; no sectarian 
could give it a candid reading with- 
out abandoning his creed for the 
Bible ; and no Christian will read it 
without realizing more than ever 
what a "strong tower" the Almighty 
has reared in his Holy Word for all 
his children. 



THE RESURRECTION of Saints and Sinners at the Coming of the 
Lord, the Resurrection Out from the Dead, and the Metaphorical 
Resurrections of the Millennium. By D. King, Binningham. 



This is a tract, of thirty-two pages, 
published in response to numerous 
inquirers for an exposition of Rev. 
XX. 1 — 6 and other texts. The 
Coming of the Lord is not brought 
into prominence, being merely 
touched at those points which cannot 
be separated from the Resurrection. 
Whether that Advent of the Re- 
deemer for which the saints wait 
shall be pre-millennial may have 
attention in a subsequent issue. 
The chapters of the present tract 
are — The Resurrection Universal — 
With What Body Do They Come? 
— The First Resurrection and the 
Remnant — The Eclectic Resurrec- 
tion — All in One Hour — The 
Righteous Raised at the Last Day. 
It is not for us to say how far this 
little work is satisfactory. Of course, 
we deem it a complete refutation of 
the leading arguments of pre- 
millennialism now circulated among 



us, that is, so far as the theory of 
Two Resurrections, a thousand years 
apart, is concerned. The Author's 
position in regard to the universality 
of the resurrection may be seen hy 
the following— 

" So long as these words remain and we 
accept Jesus and Paul as unerring guides 
we must belieye in a resurrection of the 
just and the unjust. * All that are in their 
graves shall come forth,' has, certainly, no 
boundary which excludes any of the sons of 
Adam — all saints and all siainers — all 
infants and all adults— all the people of 
Gospel Lands and all the Heathen— the 
dead in the sea and the dead in the tombs 
— all shall hear the voice of the Son of 
Gtod and come forth. O most dread and 
blessed certainty ! " 

" It is not possible for either God or man 
so to state a truth that men, set upon 
defending an opposite theory, cannot, while 
professing to venerate the authority, deny 
and fritter away. That the natural body, 
sown in corruption, dishonor and weakness, 
shall be raised in incorruption, in power, 
and in glory — a spiritual body — could not 
be stated in clearer terma. Yet a half* 
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infldel sect declare the opposite — ^that the 
resurrectioxi bodj will be mortal. Their 
scheme of a millennium, characterized bj 
carnage, requires years of mortality for the 
paints, subsequent to the resurrection, and, 
therefore, these self-called Chriatadelphians 
claim that the resurrection comprehends 
four processes — Be-building, Awakening, 
Judgment, and Change to Immortality — 
occupying a period not defined, but, accord- 
ing to their chvonology, not less than forty 
years. But let it suffice us to know that 
'It is sown a natural body — It is raised a 
spiritual body,' and that ' In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump,' 
'For the Lord himseLf shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the roice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of G-od; 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first [that 
ii first, before the living saints are taken 
from the earth], then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air and so sh^ we be ever 
with the Lord,' " 

The chapter on the First Resur- 
rection and the Remnant opens 
thus — 

" The phrase * The First Besurrection* 
is not found in the whole Bible, save in 
B«v. XX., 1 — 6. Those who believe in two 
wsunrections — one of the righteous at the 
coming of the Lord and the other a thou- 
sand years later — claim this text as the 
stronghold of their belief. If the doctrine 
is true there can be no doubt but that it is 
here taught, and, most certainly, if it be 
not taught in these verses, it is not true. 
One cannot but marvel at the amount and 
character of the proof offered by those who 
so zealously demand faith in a pre-millennial 
resurrection. One direct intimation, and 



only one, is claimed, and that one in the 
most figurative portion of the entire Bible. 
This estimate comes from themselves. Mr. 
Birks, a leading Millenarian, wrote — * But 
the first resurrection offers a stUl severer 
trial to the faith of the Christian. We 
cannot here appeal to innuVnerable texts 
where it is plainly revealed. The analogy 
of Scripture, however decisive in its fiivor, 
appears at first sight obscure and ambiguous. 
In maintaining this doctrine, therefore, we 
have to rest only upon the word of God, 
and chiejly on this one prophecy (Bev. xx). 
Why then should a doctrine, in appearance 
so disputable and beset with such difficul- 
ties, be now pressed upon the attention of 
the church? The answer is very plain. 
Grant for one moment that the doctrine is 
true, and you must feel that it is of deep 
interest to ourselves.' But so to grant is 
exactly what, to the writer, seems impossible, 
in view of the character and amount of evi- 
dence pleaded in its favor. One has well 
said, ^We do not find such grand and 
delightful — such stirring and influential 
truths (as this is said to be) wrapt up in 
mystic folds, reserved for apocalyptic dis- 
closures, apparently negatived by all those 
passages which we might expect to be the 
very seat of those truths, and only peeping 
(by their own account) obscurely and am- 
biguously through a few passages and 
expressions. And we say that this consti- 
tutes a prima facie presumption, of the 
strongest nature, against the doctrine of a 
first resurrection, Uterally imderstood.' " ' 

Those who wish for more must 
obtain a copy, and those who believe 
that it refutes error should see that 
it obtains a wide circulation. 



WHO SHALL CAST THE FIRST STONE AT RITUALISM ? 



Now this question will necessarily 
occur : — Why is Ritualism wrong, 
or why is it to be condemned? Not 
because the Prayer Book is against 
it. This is only partially true ; and 
even if it were altogether true, the 
Prayer Book is by no means an in- 
fallible guide or directory on the 
subject of religion. Not because it 
is unsuited to the public taste ; for 
young men and maidens, old men 
and children, are all mightily taken 
with it. But here is the only 
true reason against Ritualism ; 
namely, that in all the New Testa- 
ment there is not a single precept 



or a single precedent in favor of it. 
Hinduism or Mahomedanism might 
be just as easily justified from the 
sacred volume as the vain and 
pompous exhibitions of the Ritualis- 
tic Church. 

Let us look at this Church some- 
what narrowly. It is not unscrip- 
tural, or unfair to regard it as a lady, 
— a lady fantastically adorned, — ^her 
cheeks delicately tinged with rouge, 
— her nails faidtlessly white, — her 
movements studiously graceful, — 
and her singing, praying, reading 
and intoning of the most faultless 
kind. But notwithstanding these 
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bewitching charms, — ^notwithstand- 
ing the air is rent with acclamations, 
saying, " Great is Diana, the goddess 
of the Ephesians," there are those 
who cry out that her name is, 
" Mystery, Babylon the great, the 
Mother of harlots and abominations 
of the earth : " and that all the 
nation ought to rise up as one man 
to effect her improvement or even 
her ejectment from the house of God. 

But should there come a voice 
from heaven, saying, " Let him that 
is without sin first cast a stone at 
her," who is he, that would be quali- 
fied to do this? It is always ex- 
pected that the plaintiff should come 
into court with clean hands, and 
that he should be especially free 
from those crimes with which the 
defendant is accused. In like man- 
ner, effectually to reprove this mother 
of harlots, we must show that we 
have no participation in her deeds, 
and no secret longing for some or all 
of her most popular exhibitions ! 
Satan cannot cast out Satan, and 
Eritualism cannot cast out itself; 
though one Ritualism may have a 
name and a mode of existence differ- 
ing from the other, or differing from 
what is generally understood by the 
term. 

Can Mr. Lowchurch throw a stone 
at it ? Certainly not. If he puts 
on gowns of black and gOAvns of 
white and other personal adorn- 
ments, why should he object to the 
more splendid vestments or adorn- 
ments of his brethren? If he 
makes use of the organ which at his 
ordination he solemnly repudiated 
or disavowed, what right has he to 
find fault with a Ritualist for break- 
ing or for not properly regarding his 
ordination vows ? If Mr. Lowchurch 
as well as his more advanced brother 
looks down with contempt upon all 
ministers of the Gospel not Popishly 
or not Episcopally ordained, what is 
the mighty difference between them ? 
If he calls himself a priest and really 
thanks God for having regenerated 
the infant who has just been bap- 



tized, why should there be such an 
outcry against the Ritualist, as 
though he were the only party who 
believed in the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration ? 

Mr, Noncon, is far better qualified 
to cast a stone at the mother of 
harlots ; but in many cases his quali- 
fication is far from being complete. 
If he puts on gowns and bands, 
what right has he to find fault with 
those more gorgeously arrayed than 
himself? If it is right to have 
priestly drapery or millinery at all, 
let us have it of the best possible 
kind. The ladies of the Indepen- 
dent Church were- of opinion that 
their minister, the Rev. Mr. Tabhach, 
was tall enough and handsome 
enough, but not quite fine enough 
for the pulpit ; they presented him 
therefore with a beautiful gown, and 
at the same time presented him with 
this admonition concerning it : '* K 
ever we find any crosses or Popish 
ornaments on this gown we will take 
it away, and imitate' that governess of 
the Church who said to her bishop, 
' 111 unfrock you, unless you are 
better behaved.* " But these ladies 
ought to have loiown that in present- 
ing this gown they were paying a 
greater compliment to Ritualism than 
to the simplicity of Christ, or to the 
supreme authority of the word of 
God. 

If Mr. Noncon. has musical in- 
struiiierits and hired men-singers and 
hired women- singers, why should he 
object to those musical exhibitions 
which make a concert-room of the 
house of God ? If he is now eagerly 
running away from the ** upper room'' 
to get into a splendid edifice, why 
should he object to those churches 
on which are exhausted all the 
expensive resources of masonry, 
sculpture, and architecture, which 
are after the model of his own 
chapel, only carried out on a grander 
scale? If the Rev. Mr. Noncon. 
makes a display of certain mystic and 
alphabetic signs to glorify his name, 
What right has he to have a fling at 
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those swagpjering titles which adorn 
the clergy of the Established Church. 
Of John Wesley I wish to speak 
with all possible respect. But really 
I cannot say that he is well qualified 
to cast a stone at the BituaHsts. 
Like them he is under an hierarchy 
or government of priests. Like 
them he makes use of a liturgy, for 
which there is no precept and no 
example in the New Testament. 
Contrary to the word of God, but 
not contrary to the Church of Jlome, 
he calls the Lord's supper a sacra- 
ment — a designation which is fitted 
to mislead the uninformed with re- 
gard to the nature of that ordinance. 
The Eitualist delights to call it so, 
because he believes in sacramental 
grace. That is grace mechanically 
conveyed into the soul through the 
mouth and by a proper hand, just as 
a nnrse takes a spoon to give the 
little infant its food. He requires 



the people to receive the Lord's 
Supper kneeling, a custom which 
had its origin in a belief in the real 
prescence. And then they must re- 
ceive it at the rails ; and what are 
the rails, but a s3mabol of the exclu- 
sive piivileges of the priesthood? 

John Westley, likewise, in com- 
mon with the Bitualists, makes use 
of the organ in the worship of God. 
But in doing so he is not quite so bad 
as they, because at their ordination 
they swore that they never would 
make use of it at all. And what is an 
organ but a kind oi praising machine, 
which is as incompatible with Divine 
worship, as the praying machine of 
the Calmuc Tartars ? This is a 
windmill ; that is a box of whistles. 
Both are set in motion by the wind, 
and both are designed to glorify 
God; just as though God could be 
glorified by such things as these ! — 
From a work by P. Cater. 



SEAT-KENTS, PKOGRESS, &c. 



Less than a year ago we heard 
the pastor of one of the Independent 
Churches in Birmingham, publicly 
defending seat-letting. Now, his 
annual circular to the church is on 
the table and we find that seat-rents j 
are dead. We read : — " Greatly do 
rejoice that at the annual meeting 
of the church it was unanimously 
resolved to forsake the seat-rent 
system, and betake us fiiUy to that 
I'f weekly-ofierings. What will be 
the result financially I do not know, 
and comparatively care but little. I 
accept the willingness to change, 
knowing upon what grounds the 
resolution was based (of which more 
hereafter), as itself a result goodly 
to heboid, and ere a single figure can 
^e set down, do mentally set forth 
an account wherein it is shown that 
the members of my church have 
grown and advanced in right and 
godly feeling in a measure very 
satisfactory and pleasant to contem- 
P^*^- . . . Joyfully can I write 
^t this is now with us a system 



that decayeth and waxeth old, and is 
ready to vanish away. At our last 
annual church meeting, attention 
was given to the fact that seat-rents 
are in times of pecuniary hardship 
a grievous thing to some persons, 
even occasionally driving them 
through a very natural, though 
wrongful, feeling of shame away 
from their place of worship, and the 
thought of such a consequence — 
with the knowledge that it was a 
real, not an imaginary consequence 
— ^was more than could be borne, so 
a unanimous vote smote the respect- 
able old oppressor of the widow and 
the afilicted with a huge and deadly 
blow. He now lies gasping and 
muttering death-bed warnings and 
reproaches, as is the wont of his 
kind among men. Be it understood 
that the change we make is not 
chiefly a piece of a money-getting 
policy. Some of us do hope it will 
rather increase our revenue than 
diminish it. But its true recom- 
mendation is that the seat-rent 
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system is bad, that it perverts and 
degrades the gospel, and bears 
heavily on the very persons whom 
the gospel commends to sympathy 
and kindly regard. It is a system 
which does very well for persons 
who are well to do, and such persons 
may well be pardoned if they have 
no desire to be delivered from it 
themselves. But it is a hard sys- 
tem for the poor, for those who earn 
weekly wages, and for persons in 
temporary embarrassments. It is 
like a hard frost: rosy, well-fed men 
in thick pea-jackets say it's ' fine 
bracing weather, very enjoyable,' 
which the troubled mother, whose 
children's shoes want mending sadly, 
and whose own old winter shawl is 
worn thin, can't understand. It is 



only a mistake in terms : it is not 
the frost but the coat which is so 
very enjoyable. The change we have 
made is a blessed thing, come what 
may of it. * A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.' Is 
not that true ? * Look not every 
man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.' 
Is not that right?" Well said! 
But there are other things which 
require changing, or rather remov- 
ing. From what we have seen of 
W. F. Callaway we are not without 
hope that he will write words similar 
to those of the last paragraph ui re- 
ference to some of them, which, if 
they are not ready to die, to say the 
least, have lived far too long. 

D.K. 
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I AM indebted to some brethren 
in England, and with your permission 
will pay the debt through the Stand- 
ard, in the form of a condensed view 
of the ages, and the effects of the 
lapse of ages. You have noticed 
that in my translation of the New 
Testament, I have in no instance 
rendered the term aion by our Eng- 
lish word tDorld ; but have given to 
the term kosmos that meaning. 
There is, therefore, in my version, 
no such expression as " end of the 
world." I have said, in a short 
note to the British Harbinger, that 
there is in the New Testament no 
such expression as sunteleiatoukosmou, 
and a G. G. had objected to this, as 
well as to some other matters con- 
tained in my note. 

Our English version of the New 
Testament has been unfaithful to 
these terms, and the reader is misled 
by its imfaithfulness. Pardon me 
for stating that my attention was 
directed to this subject many years 
since, and I often imdertook to show 
that, according to the English 
Testament, the world came to an 



end in the days of the apostles 
The proof of this is found 1 Cor" 
X. n. 

"Now all theie things happened to them 
for ensamples ; and they are written for 
our admonition, upon whom the endBof 
the world are come." 



This is clear. The world 

in the apostles* days, and surely we 
are not to look for it to end again. 
The Saviour also promised to be with 
the apostles to the end of the world. 
See last verse of last chapter oi 
Matthew, Eng. Test. This is con- 
clusive. Yet the kosnws stands, 
and from aught that we find in 
Scripture, will continue to stand. 
The kosmos stands; but ages roll 
away, developing the varied powers 
of the kosmos, working changes 
continually, and gradually approxi- 
mating that time in which the kot- 
mos will be wholly enveloped in the 
reign of the Messiah. 

The term kosmos, world, is applied 
to the whole material universe, as 
one well-ordered whole. This is, as 
I conceive, its meaning. Rom. i. 20 
"For his invisible attributes, since 
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the creation of the world, kosmou, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, both his 
eternal power and Godhead." It 
also signifies the whole family of 
man, all nations now under the 
delusion of Satan, who is called the 
Prince of this world. John xii. 31, 
and other places. Believers in Jesus 
are chosen ek tou kosmou, (xv. 19) out 
of the world, that is, from among 
men. The term also embraces the 
earth and mankind : "I came forth 
from the Father and have come into 
the world," kosmon. John xvi. 28. 
The reader will readily call to mind 
many other places. 

But the end, ton aionOn, of the 
ages came in the days of the apostles. 
There had been aprothesia ton aionon, 
(Eph. iii. 11,) an arrangement of the 
ages, made by Christ, for making 
known the manifold wisdom of God, 
through the Church. This arrange- 
ment of the ages preceding had been 
perfected, and of course ended, when 
the Church came forth under the 
appearing of the Messiah, and the 
M proclamation of the Gospel by 
the holy Twelve. But another age 
began, which was the mellon aian, as 
it was called by the Jews, the age of 
the Messiah, the coming age. Two 
principal ages met together, in the 
times of the apostles, the Jewish 
age, and that of the Messiah. That 
saying of our Saviour with reference 
to the sin against the Holy Spirit, 
Matt. xii. 82, is made plain by 
translating the term aion by age. 
''Whoever shall speak against tiie 
Holy Spirit, shall not be forgiven, 
either in the present age (the Jewish) 
nor in that which is to come (that of 
the Messiah). In a word: To say 
that Jesus cast out demons by Beel- 
zebub, was the sin against the Holy 
Spirit, for which, neither any sacrifice 
could be made under the Mosaic 
economy ; nor could the sacrifice of 
Jesus himself atone for it. 

Permit me here to remark, that 
the two ages, the Jewish and that of 
the Messiah, seem to have run into 



one another for awhile. The Jewish 
did not fully end till Jerusalem was 
overthrown, and so, that of Christ 
did not fully begin till that event. 
Yet Christ appeared before the Jew- 
ish age ended, and his own began 
before that event. This from ne- 
cessity. The Jewish nation must 
stand till the Gospel had been 
preached to them, and till the vessels 
of wrath had been fnlly prepared for 
destruction. In the destruction of 
Jerusalem was seen the full estab- 
lishment of Christ's kingdom ; for 
as the Mosaic institution was divine, 
no power but God's could remove it. 
The institution of Christ was divine. 
Two divine institutions could not 
stand on earth at the same time. 
The removal of the Mosaic by the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, was an act 
of God, and, consequently, those 
who saw it removed, saw the Messiah 
coming in his kingdom — that is, 
they saw the full, complete establish- 
ment of Christ's kingdom on earth. 
This is, I concieve, the meaning of 
Christ's words, Matt. xvi. 28. From 
that time, the kingdom of Christ was 
established without a rival. 

But an age was given to the Gen- 
tiles, and will continue till the fulness 
of the Gentiles, or, as I translate, 
till the full number of the Gentiles 
has come in. That age has now 
nearly come to an end. In the 
overthrow of the Mohammedan 
religion, and of Rome, those who 
have eyes to see, will see the Messiah 
coming and present with his saints. 
That these two — the religion of 
Mohammed and of Rome — are the 
great obstacles in the way of the 
reign of the Messiah, is evident to 
the thoughtful observer of Scripture 
and of history. He who sees Christ 
the head over all things to his 
Church, sees him at work in all the 
changes produced in the govern- 
ments of the world, and causing all 
things to work together for good to 
those who love him. 

I have said that the kosmos stands, 

while ages roll away. Once more, a 

_., , ^._ 
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quotation from the English Testa- 
ment, to prove that the world came 
to an end in the days of the apostles : 
"But now once in the end of the 
world hath he (Christ) appeared to 
put away sin hy the sacrifice of 
himself.'' Heh. ix., 26. As he 
appeared in the end of the world, 
why talk any more about the end of 
the world? But rightly, Christ 
appeared in the end of the ages — in 
the end of that arrangement of ages, 
which he made for the manifestations 
of the wisdom of God, through the 
Church. There are ages yet to come, 
Eph. ii., 7, in which will be shown 
the exceeding riches of God's grace, 
by his kindness to us in Christ 
Jesus. The riches of God's grace, 
no one age can fully show. Hence, 
there are ages to come in which 
these riches will be more and more 
developed. Indeed, who can fathom 
the riches of the grace of God? 
How can one, or two ages develop 
these? Ages without number are 
yet before us, in which will be con- 
tinually unfolded the fathomless, 
boundless riches of God's goodness. 
There is untold, incalculable treasure 
laid up in God's storehouse, for his 
saints, and this treasure will be 
poured out through all the genera- 
tions of the age of ages. Eph. iii., 
21 : m pasas tas geneas tou aion tos 
aionon. 

It has been objected that the 
expression "he made the ages" is 
not good English ; but we have the 
expression, "This is the day the 
Lord has made," well established. 
Psalm cxviii., 24. As it is. good 
Greek and good English to say " the 
Lord made a day," it is equally good 
to say " he made the ages," Heb. i., 
2, especially, as the day spoken of in 
the Psalm above cited is the Mes- 
sianic age. 

In this place, I will venture to 
examine Heb. xi., 3, a place in the 
translation of which I have adhered 
to the meaning of aion given in all 
other places. I cannot think thatj 
aion has the sense of kosmos in any | 



place in the New Testament. Bengel 
proposes " the ages " as a translation 
of aionas in this verse ; but he does 
not seem to have had a clear concep- 
tion of the meaning of this passage. 
I propose this : — 

"5y faith we understand tliat the age^ 
were perfected by the word of G-od, bo that 
(eis to — a result) not from things apparent 
has that which is seen been made." 

This is Alford's rendering of the 
latter clause. Instead of ta hlepomma, 
"things seen," Tischendorf and 
Codex Siilaiticus read to blepoinenon, 
the singular, " what is seen." 

The sense of the passage, seems to 
me to be this : that ages had been 
set in order, and had been perfected 
so as to produce, from non-apparent 
matter, the present visible universa 
I incline to the opinion that Scripture 
will not at all contradict the science 
of Geology when that science shall 
have been perfected. It is, to my mind, 
evident that many ages did elapse 
in the production from non-apparent 
matter, of our own little earth. 
I have yet to meet the man who can 
tell the length of the first day of 
Moses. Darkness was on the face 
of the abyss, or deep. The evening 
and the morning were the first day. 
Let any that can, give us the length 
of the first evening. Liddell and 
Scott seem disposed to trace the 
Erebos of the Greek to the Heb. 
Ereb. evening. Here, then, is a day 
long enough for any geologist. Here, 
I conceive, is an age, or perhj^s, are 
ages, during the lapse of which the 
non-apparent matter, first spoken 
into being by the Almighty, was 
being elaborated into a shapeless 
mass. Then came the shining out 
of light, making the morning that 
succeeded that first long evening. 
Before this, the Spirit had hovered 
over that dark mass, generating life 
and motion, and preparing the mass 
chaotic for the assumption of forms 
such as we now see. After the same 
manner, the vast imiverse, called 
kosmos, became visible. How many 
have elapsed for this 
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result, no tongue of man or angel 
can tell. 

Such, I conceive, to be the sense 
of these words of Paul. All this for 
unfolding the attributes invisible of 
the great Jehovah. Rom. i., 20. 
And this we understand by faith. 
Heb. xi„ 8. Tlie present visible 
universe has been elaborated from 
non-apparent things, during the lapse 
of unnumbered ages. Not only so ; 
but the hosmos may yet, in the lapse 
of ages to come, be elaborated into 
forms far more beautiful and glorious 
than the present. The present foi-m 
of" our earth is not, cannot be per- 
manent There are indications of 
change. Change must come. There 
will be a new heaven and a new 
earth, in which will dwell righteous- 
ness. So speaks the word of the 
holy apostles and prophets. 

How are we narrowed by false 
conceptions of God's word — nar- 
rowed in our views of things and of 
Him who creates and redeems ! We 
are hemmed in by a very small 
horizon made by our own little 
conceptions, of very small things. 
The coming of Jesus opened up the 
past, the present too, and threw over 
all the future a glorious light, in 
which the spirit of man may rejoice 
and exult continually. 

I have thus given a very condensed 
view of this, in my judgment, most 
important subject. I rejoice to 
believe that we are now near the end 
of that age which God gave to the 
Gentiles under the Gospel. I believe 



that another age will soon open with 
the utter overthi-ow of the present 
governments of earth, and a new 
administration under new adminis- 
trators. The hindrances will be 
taken away, and the Truth will, have 
free course, and conuqer the nations 
of the earth. May the Lord hasten 
the day. H. T. Anderson. 

P. S. I have not touched an im- 
portant point belonging to this sub- 
ject : the development of the Church, 
at the end of the ages in which the 
Messiah appeared. There was a 
certain period for this development ; 
ages were prepared for this develop- 
ment; and at the proper time the 
Church came into being. The 
Church was the great idea in the 
mind of God from eternity, designed 
to unfold fully all his attributes. 
Let us have the thought clearly 
before us, by saying, Eve was the 
last of created beings ; hence, the 
perfection of the works of God, the 
crowning glory of created beings. 
She was the type of the Church, 
as Adam was of the Messiah. The 
Church is to be the perfection of crea- 
tion, the grand end for which all 
things else now are. Connected 
with Christ, her husband, she must 
be, in all things, the most glorious 
of created beings. Through the 
Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God has been so «far made known, 
and will continue to be made known. 
Of this in a future essay, if hen 1th 
permit. H. T. A. 
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Theotjgh the kindness and good provi- 
<lence of God, our heavenly Father, after 
a splendid passage of eighty-six days, we 
arrived in good health in the land of our 
adoption. Many hare been the blessings, 
and great the privileges, which the good 
IjOrd conferred upon us since we left you. 
We were only an hour or two at anchor in 
Hobson's Bay, when some of our brethren 
(»me out to welcome us, which they did in 
the most warm-hearted manner. It filled 



AY TO AUSTfiALIA. 

our hearts with gratitude to our Father 
for causing the hearts of his children to 
burn with love toward us for the Truth's 
sake. We shall now endeavour to give you 
an outline of the Lord's deaUngs with us 
since we left you. We have the greatest 
reason to bless and magnify the name of 
the Lord for ITis care of us, and for the 
usefulness into which he led us. You will, 
therefore, see how far your prayers on our 
behalf were answered. ^ o " 
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We left the river on Lord's day moniing 
the 25th of August* By breakfast time a 
goodly number of passengers were sick, 
but, under the judicious treatment of Dr. 
Lreland, in a few days most of them re- 
corered. Strange to say, I, who might have 
been expected to be sea-sick, was not the 
least so during the whole voyage. The 
good hand of the Lord was in all this, for 
having been appointed Doctors' Assistant 
I had not only uie opportunity of coming 
into contact with l^he passengers but I had 
many privileges which gave me a greiM^r 
degree of influence than I otherwise should 
have had. The meat and other provisions 
w«re really good, and the fiill quantity 
served out, so that we had abundance. 
The water was excellent, being condensed* 
a» there was a condensing engine on board 
for that purpose. To the Doctor's good 
management and care the passengers are 
indebted for the comfbrt they- enjoyed 
during the yoyage fro^i^ Liveopppl to Mel- 
bourne foi; he in0i3ted on the carrying oout 
of the Q-ovemment regulations. 

The first morning we l,eft the Mersey, 
being Lord's day moming we spread the 
Lord's tablie, to commemorate and show 
forth hia death. The Lord, who has the 
hearts of all men in h;s hand^, favored us 
by causing the Doctor to gra^t the use of 
his surgery for that purpose. On this 
oocasion. it was filled with spectators, among 
whom ^ese many pioua soujifl. llhe even- 
ing o^ that4ay bemg^ too windy to proclaim 
the Gospel on deck we sung> a h^n, and 
proceeded between dfeckn where we told of 
the Saviour's love to sinners. We con- 
t^iued to sepeat this course of proceeding 
t^e whole of the voyage — namely^ to break 
bread in. the morning, and preach the 
G-ospel in the evening, either on the cabin 
deck, or on between decks, as weather 
permitted. This course added to our niim- 
bpz; one pious sister firom the Baptists in 
Lpndouv This, with, two Bible classes, 
formed the labors of the Lord's d^y. 

Those of the week were as follows — Bible 
class on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings; preacdiing of the Gt)spel on 
Thursday evenings, which was generally on 
cabin deck. Indeed, we felt this to be a 
great source of comfort and an unspeakable 
privilege, to be counted worthy of com- 
mending to our fellow men, the -love and 
Majesty of God. 

During this time we had many enemies 
and opposers both to ourselves and to the 
Truth, among whom were Roman Catholics 
and Protestants ; the former of course being 
more malicious. These we endeavoured to 
sl^un as much as possible, but when they 
saw us engaged in instructing the Protest- 



ants in the way of the Lord, they would 
interfere, which, of course, led to discussion, 
in which we were bound, if faithful to our 
Master^ to say hard things of Popes, Priests 
and Priestcraft. So tMt their envy and 
hatred arose to such an extent, that they 
would throw water on us while preadiing. 
They also raised a false report on Bro. 
Hamill, for which they threatened to take 
his life, and for doing which we brottgkt 
them before the Captain and the Doctor, 
who, perceiving their evil intention, threat- 
ened to put them in irons if in the least 
way they threatened to injure us. Just at 
this time, a leading man from the Protestants 
came forward, desiring the Doctor to d»* 
prive us of the use of the surgery for woi- 
ship (as he supposed it ta be a time to take 
advantage of), and as a reason he said, that 
it was a great annoyance to the Church of 
England s^nrice, which the Doctor held at 
the sane time. But instead ef complyingi 
he told him that we had qjaite- as i^ood a 

S' rht as they had*, and he caused the Hale 
ospital (being not i^ use) to be prepared 
for our service. This he did, notwithstand* 
ing that it came into closer oontact with bis 
worship than the other. Thue, the Doctor^ 
though a member of the Churdbi of Sim- 
ian d, shewed to all on board that he appre* 
ciated our labors, by giving us a larger and 
more comfortable place to meet iu. hi- 
deed, both the Doctor and Captain treatod 
UB with great respect all the voyage. Thty 
also i»ad much of the ffarbinffer and otjbr 
books we lent them to their own enlighten- 
ment and satisfaction. They would both 
l^e very much, to have the Sorbinffir 
monthly. They are left in a states of 
mind which witf cause themi never to bo 
satisfied with the preoent state o^ thi|ig% 
until they turn to we good old paths which 
God has marked out. 

During all the time of opposition and 
strife, we weis able to get a good nomher 
to hear us, which number increased to^ 
the end of the royage, so that when pro- 
claiming the Gospel between decks, when 
it was too cold to go on the cabin deck, 
many could not get a hearing. 

However, in conclusion, we might say 
that we never had so good a season of sow- 
ing the seed of the kingdom to so great a 
number of souls in so short a time. 

Our hearte desire and prayer to Gtod 18, 
that you may prosper as a church, and 
strive together for the unity of Gcd's 
children, and for the purity of his wor- 
ship. — In the glorious liope of Eternal life, 
James A.. Hamiii^ 
Wm. MoFFir. 

Melbourne, Nov. 26, 1867: 
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WIOAN — PBK8Eirfi.TI0K. 

Our belored pastor, W.McDougall, haying 
completed his fiftieth year ,on the 19th 
January, and haying spent the last ten 
years of his life among us, as an earnest 
and Buecessful workman ; we deemed that 
some substantial testimonial would be 
becoming on our part, and acceptable on 
his. Under such feelings, about serenty of 
our members gathered in the Mission 
Boom, Wigan I^e, all the officers being 
present ; Bro. MoDougall being in ignorance 
of the matter had a pleasant surprise — ^for, 
on withdrawing the curtain, a handsome 
piano, of considerable yalue, was visible, 
which was presented to him, on behalf of 
the brethren, by Edward Taylor. The 
hope was warmly expressed that eyery time 
he hears the music of the instrument from 
wife or daughter, he would hear the deeper 
melody of the heart of the church in un- 
feigned appreciation of his seryices ; as the 
brotherhood, with one consenting yoice, 
declftring their sense and consciousness of 
his mental power, and his moral consecra- 
tion. By ms ability and earnestness in the 
work of God, great prindplee hare been 
fairly represented, many sinners brought to 
a knowledge of the truth, and a strong 
Church quickened in richer measure with 
t^e fulness of the life diyine. All are in- 
dSoed to thank G-od and take courage, for 
the work done, or doing, has been wonder- 
faSy acknowledged by the Lord of the 
haryest. Our prospect has neyer been 
brighter than it is at present. — Signed by 
the deacons, Wm. Hilton, Edward Taylor, 
Peter Makinson, E. Banicar, Thos. Almond, 
Jas. Marsden. 

Jamaica. — ^Dear Br. King — ^I am happy 
to say that aince my last thjM[ood cause in 
Jamaica has been progressing During the 
, past month I haye immersed twenty-two 
on confession of ttheir faith in Christ, and 
received a few from the Baptists. In 
November, I immersed a Wesley an preacher 
in Kingston, who is pastor of a large church 
in the city, and has the oversight of three 
other churches in the country. All these 
churches will ultimately receive the " One 
b{4)tism," and, I trust, adojpt the "One 
faith." T have been supplying a Baptist 
congregation for several months, and there 
is. every prospect of a full union with us. 
Another Baptist church near one of my 
stations in the country has also asked me 
to take the oversight of them. Had we 
means to assist in the support of competent 
laborers, we could extend our operations 
almost without limitation. For want of 
this, I fear we shall soon be obliged to part 
with some of those now in the field, and to 
neglect openings which are constantly 
presenting themselves. Very few of the 
churches furnish men competent to teach 



and manage their own affairs, and it is 
doing no good to the cause to establish 
churches without proper oversight. I am 
trying to supply this want as far as possible 
with our slender means, by employing 
young men as teachers of da^ schools, and 
assistant missionaries, paying each a 
monthly visit. In some instances we have 
men of considerable experience, who love 
the Truth and make rapid progress in its 
attainment, and will make permanent and 
useful laborers. Hoping for a continuance 
of your prayers, and kindly advocacy iu 
behalf of this mission. I remain, your's iu 
Christ. J. O. BsABDSLEB. 

KiHffsto», Jan. 2nd, 1868. 

BntMiNGHAM. — Several have been added 
to the Churches here since last notice, also 
during the last month one from Walsall and 
one from Wednesbury have been immersed 
in order to membership in those places^ 
where Br. Strang has been rendering good 
service. In Birmingham co-operation be^ 
tween the two churchea in active measurea 
to enlarge the church has been fop months 
rendered impracticable by the persistent 
factious opposition of one, who has rendered 
his exclusionabsolutely necessary ,by refusing 
to hear the demand(of the church, that he 
cease doing the work of a faction-maker. 
Having openly refused he was excluded 
with only one hand held up. in his favor- 
Both churches being now in a. position to 
labor coi\jointly to extend the reign of the 
Saviour, impor'tun^ steps have been resolved 
upon and messengers appointed to arrange 
special cox\joined operations — including the 
opening of several mission-room^ appointing 
and fiUing ouli-door pseachijig stations, 
selecting and occupying some fort^ iMlver- 
tising stations, during the whole year,, with 
a lar^e. notice, setting forth the distinctive 
principles of the One Body of the Lord. 
These with other intended ^orts. it is es- 
pected will not be without considerable 
results. 

Desby. — I am pleased to report that a 
Brother has taken a house with a large 
room which is used for meeting?.. TwiK 
disciples from Wednesbury came to residfr 
here, and last year were joined by one from 
Lincoln, when they agceed to. meet on the' 
first day of the week, to attend to those 
things* commanded by the Lord througfi 
his Apostles. The meeting place is WUliiun. 
Gilbert's, 30, Baok SitweUl Street, Derbj. 
A growing interest is excited among the, 
neighbours, who,! after three nights hearing, 
of the Goapel, can scarcely find>room wiihia 
the walls. The wife of W. Qilbert has joi^ied 
the church, being transferred from Linooki, 
and J. Kirton, who was immersed at. 
Binzdngham some time back, ia now residing 
here, and seeks, fellowshipi I immeraec^^ 
last First day, one who. will also seek the 
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communion of the saints. There is every 
prospect of considerable success, and when 
we can meet with a public room, I have no 
doubt but that our anticipations will be 
realised. R. Muicby. 

Banff. — During Dec. I remained in Dun- 
dee. Our meetings continued well attended . 
One made the good confession and was 
immersed, making three in all wlule there. 
I did not leave without regret, being im- 
pressed with the thought that could we 
have prolonged the visit the results would 
have been more satisfactory. I came to the 
North in the beginning, of January, and 



The attendance at our Lord's day Meetings 
has been good, but we have found it almost 
impossible to get an audience during the 
week. The soil here is very stiff. It would 
require long continued efforts to do much. 
I have immersed two since I came. One 
decided at the close of one of our meetings, 
the other had decided some time before. 

Feb. nth, J. B. Rae. 

Camden Town. — On January 27th, three 
persons were immersed into Christ, also 
one on a previous day, who, with her hus- 
band formerly baptized, were last Lord's 
day united to the Church here. W. L. 



have since that been in Banff and Macduff. ' [Tie Ohituary notices ttand overJ] 



EDITORIAL. 

TO BEADEBS, C O N T B IB UTO B8 , AOENTB, &C. 

We intended a few words to each of you in this issue, but the printer has not space 
at disposal and, consequently, only a beginning can be made. You are solicited to 
read our next month's remarks in connection with the present writing. 

For several years we have served you and the cause by giving our best attention to 
editing the B, IT,, during which time you have scarcely been urged to inorerse its cir- 
oulation, nor have we, to any extent, put before you the claims of our work. Neither have 
we tendered you thanks for the purchase of our pages. This we have not done becauw^ 
though not insensible to the value of your co-operation, it has not been counted a 
service to us. Some of you have purchased the B. H.y as you do an orange, for youi 
own eating. You get it, because you want it for your own use and benefit, and haye 
no thought beyond. You have your reward in its contents, and we hope to do you good 
still longer, and very much of it, but thanks wc have none to give, because we think that 
none are due, or, if due should rather be received by, than from, the Editor. 

But there are others who do far more. They lend the one number they can afford to take- 
tUl it is well nigh worn out. We feel somewhat like than{q.ng this class of sub- 
scribers. But why so ? Do we get more by the well used copy than from that which 
only meets the eye of the '6ne self-considered reader P Yes, much more, seeing that our 
reward is the result produced and not in the money paid. There are cdso a few 
who spend much time, and some money, in gaining readers. But even this class have 
had, it may be, no expression of our thanks. Is it not t^ bad ? No ! And for this 
reason— they are our co-workers. When a good man stands by our side to proclaim 
the Gospel we never thank him. Together we do the work as a little instalment of 
what is due from us to the Lord and, so far as reward is concerned, we know that 
he will give us more than our due, and we serve him and work on, never dreaming 
that our thanks are due to each other. Brethren ! Our Harbinger work is merely 
preaching and teaching by means of the press — presenting the words and thoughts 
of others, as well as our own, in places we cannot reach by bodily presence. Those 
who facilitate this work do make us glad, and we do give them full measure of credit 
for the success, but as we exalt them to the higher position of co-workers in the cause 
of Q-od, viewing all as done to him, we do not tender thanks as though the work were 
done as a personal favor to us. 

But we want now to urge that we are not doing, through the press, one-tenth of 
what could and should be done. But few among us can take the stand and publicly 
proclaim the things of the kingdom, but there are fewer still who could not, if they 
would, do that work by means of the publications. Sisters here could do as much 
or more than their brothers. There are three ways — ^read them to neighbours and 
£nends, lend them, and seek to get permission to supply them. Some would in this way 
take the B. JET., the Old Paths, Sunbeam, and other pamphlets monthly. In some 
churches members are found who have been there a year or so and who do not 
know what periodicals we have, and who are deeply in need of the information they 
would obtain from our pages. Then we often meet persons who would gladly ob- 
tain the B. H. but cannot. Booksellers fail to trouble themselves to get it. This 
at least ought to be obviated where we have churches, and such persons should be 
sought and supplied. 

But next month we hope to have a few plain words on other points, including the 
financial aspect and our agents. . Ep. 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

No principle is more clearly and positively fixed in the New Testament 
than the Unity of the Church of Christ. It is insisted upon in the most 
earnest manner both by Christ and Paul, as of most eminent importance. 
Never must we yield, even in the least degree, this great characteristic of 
Apostolic Christianity. Our position on this point should be absolute 
and positive. We know very well there is in such matters as these a 
strong pressure and tendency to a charitable forbearance and yielding ; 
and that in some few instances — ^rare indeed they are — ^we have observed 
a disposition even among us to compromise this great principle and 
feature of New T( . ament Christianity. It must not be done, and it 
cannot be done, without giving up the plea of original Christianity in 
doctrine, form and life. We say it here with all forethought, with all 
calmness, with a full knowledge of what it means, that we riever can recog- 
nize the party iiameSy creeds, and organizations as Christian ; — ^never ! Need 
we, after all we have said, tell why ? One answer must suffice, — ^because 
we are advocates of a return to Primitive Christianity. Is it a good or 
bad position for Christians to occupy? — is it right or wrong? Who 
dare say it is not right ? If such an aim is right, then all abandonment 
of sectarianism follows absolutely as a logical necessity. If nny man 
will ask us, — ^Is this charitable ? — we shall ask in return. Is it scriptural? 
—and the answer to our question is a sufficient answer ]/o all others that 
are legitimate. 

But the great discussions of the last half-century, especially of the last 
generation, are gradually, perhaps very slowly, but nevertheless surely, 
bringing out the tnjth on this subject. All over the most enlightened 
parts of Christendom, distinct voices are heard, in prominent places, 
asserting this very principle for which we have ever, in our plea for 
reform, contended. In spite of all the reproach of many years, many are 
beginning to justify us, — to repeat our words. That we have taught 
them, we do not pretend for a moment to say. Nay, our work is but a 
part — so we prefer to regard it — of a great, divinely guided regenerating 
movement in the religious world. If we have more distinctly uttered 
these great truths, it is because we have had better opportunities granted 
us in the providence and ways of God. 

But what is the true idea of the unity of the Church ? The grievous 
state of things has induced a false, doubtless well-intentioned, charitable 
definition of this unity. Briefly, for we cannot now dwell on lliis point, 
it is sought to be maintained that the true unity of the Church is possible, 
and does really exist, in the midst of, and together with, all the manifold 
divisions. Many good men have taken a firm stand here, and firom it are 
seeking to confront the enemies of Christ — Romanism and infidelity. 
We repeat we do not intend to discuss this ground here ; — ^we desire only 
to say to this, that it is more than all human logic can do to establish 
a unity out of, and in, this chaos of differences in names, creeds, and 
organizations, — that is, taking these in as elements. That there is a 
people of God, in spite of, but also in positive contradiction, of this unholy 
sectarianism, — ^that there are, wherever Christ is truly known, those that 
are his, — ^we believe. This is, however, quite another matter. We can 
never accept such a conception of the unity of the Church ; it is not true ; 
such a unity does not exist in fact, nor is any such view countenanced 
by the Word of God. Leaving a fuller discussion of this view of the 
case for another time, we state for' her that the true idea of this unity, 
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such as Christ and Paul taught it, — one that discards all these party dis- 
tinctions as useless, wrong and sinful, is becoming more and more clear 
to men's minds. To our gratification we have found in the organ of the 
Free Church of France, — a church as thoroughly evangelical as the most 
orthodox can desire, — in the Archives du Christianismey the following ex- 
cellent letter, the first of a series, which shows us how men are thinking 
elsewhere on this subject. We translate it with pleasure for our readers, 
as a fitting conclusion to this article. 

** Mr Editor : — ^You will allow one of your subscribers to express in 
the Archives the feelings that have been awakened in him by reading an 
article in the Wesleyan journal, the Evangeliste,* on the unity of the 
church. The question was not this time of the theory so often urged, of 
a unity purely spiritual and invisible, tolerating the existence of different j 
denominations. The author of this excellent article, M. G. Jaulmes, 
[pastor of the Methodist church in Paris, L.] speaks of a reed, and visible (i 
unity, of a fusion of all the churches into one. l^he church of the JvLUire [ 
wiU be the church of this fusion, in which will he united all the faUhfid aid 
limng members of the body of Christ, i 

" This is not the first time that this truth has been uttered. Many 
have already declared it; twenty years ago, the Count de Gasparin 
eloquently developed it in the introduction of Christianity and Paganism. 
But it has not yet taken full possession of the inner consciousness of the 
people of God. The New Testament, however, shows that, in spite oi 
the great diversities of the manner of looking at things, and of the habits 
of men, the real and visible unity of the church was never broken in the 
first century ; there was one Lord, one faith, one baptism, although diver- 
sity existed as to men's views on the subject of the Son of God. Bnt 
now, we cannot live a long time in any place where several evangelical 
denominations exist side by side, without observing how impossible it is 
to avoid the sectarian conflicts, and all the evils resulting from them. 
The precepts of the Scriptures on unity, and the sad results of our divi- 
sions, ought, it seems to me, to make all of us understand that the exist- 
ence of distinct churches (I do not speak of different opinions) is a real evil, 
and should urge us to seek out the means by which it can be met. 

" The nature of the evil is such that no external remedy can make it 
disappear. To realize the unity of the church, there is necessary tie 
agreement of the living Christians of the different denominations ; the 
doctrine of the unity of the Church must become familiar to believers to 
such a degree, that they will regard the position of the Christian not 
united to the one visible church of the locality where he lives, just as 
abnormal as that of a pagan who refuses to be baptized. What an im- 
mense revolution of ideas will be necessary to reach this end ! — what a 
renunciation of self-love, and of personal conveniences and preferences 1 
But then, what a testimony too would such a sight of t5ie unity of 
believers be to the world! — ^what an inexhaustible source of blessing 1 
what a force of common action ! The grandeur and beauty of the end to 
be reached should encourage us mightily not to recoil before the great 
difficulties which will inevitably present themselves. The power which 
triumphs over the world is our faith ; here^ is the faith and patient 
courage of the saints. But the faith which does not act, is not the true 
faitb. The servant that concealed his talent instead of putting it to 
usury, was a bad and slothful servant. He that has in advance prepared 

* Organ of the MethodistA in ftance* ^ j 
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the good works in which we are to engage, desires that we should apply 
ourselves to uny new duty as soon as it is revealed to us. It may seem 
to us perhaps that we pray in vain, that our eflforts are useless ; men will 
probably tell us " the time is not yet come ; " — perhaps, too, God is trying 
our faith,. which is always at best very weak. But come what may, we 
must do our duty, and wait on the Lord, who will give us success at the 
proper time. ****** 

" But what is to be done ? Must we multiply everywhere the meetings 
of the Evangelical Alliance? The Evangelical Alliance, very useful for 
the especial object it has in view, cannot directly contribute to remedy 
our ecclesiastical divisions, for it has believed it to be its duty to sanctify 
this very division, by proclaiming the legitimacy of the various believing 
denominations existing in the same. place. 

" But this much we can all do for the present: study the question in 
the light of the Scriptures ; disseminate around us the idea of the unity 
of the Church ; and above all, bring the help of God to our aid in this 
cause by our sincere and persevering prayers, for it is only the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ that can make it triumph. And let us, — ^men of weak faith 
as we are, — ^not forget that God must be importuned. He is pleased to 
try our perseverance, in order to see whether we believe truly in the pro- 
mises of his word in spite of all contrary appearances. Let us remember 
Abraham and Isaac, who had the promise of becoming the fathers of the 
people of God, and whose wives were barren. Abraham waited till he 
was a hundred years old, and Isaac waited twenty years, and all this time, 
they were praying. 

" Lord Jesus ! glorious head of the Church, which thou rulest by thy 
Spirit, take this cause into thy hands. Thou hast put it into our hearts 
to ask it of thee ; — is not this a pledge that thou wilt soon hear us ? 
Gather together and bring into unity thy flock, Shepherd of Israel ! — 
break down the barriers which have been raised in the bosom of thy 
Church, and manifest thy glory by its unity ! 

" In a subsequent letter I shall sketch, if it please God, a picture of 
the unity of the church in the first century. 

" Accept my thanks, Mr. Editor, for your kindness in giving publicity 
to these lines ; and believe me ever, your devoted brother in Christ, 

" T. Lethora." 

To the spirit and tenor of this letter we can most cordially say, Amen ! 

C. L. L. 



MORALITY OF THE BIBLE.* 



The divine origin of the Bible may be further proved and illustrated by 
its superior morality. This may be demonstrated in four ways : 

I. By a comparison of the Heathen and Christian standards of 

morality. 

II. By the superior motives of the Christian system. 

III. By contrasting the actual state of morals in Heathendom and 

Christendom. 

IV. By the still more elevating tendencies of the Christian system. 

* This chapter is from the recent masterly work fey R. MiLLtGAN, President of the College of the Bihle, in 
Kentucky University. Several other chapters are expected to appear in the current TOlttme. These wiU 
partly fuifll our promise of special attention to matvera of Chrisuan Evidence*—^ ^ r\r\n]{> 
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STANDARDS OF MORALITY. 

ItwiU, I presume, be generally conceded that the will q^ God is tlie 
natural and only proper standard of all that is right, and pure, and vh'tuous. 
If God is our Sovereign King and Lawgiver, it is of course His right ta 
command, and it is our duty to obey. And hence the Scriptures require 
that all our actions shall be in harmony with God's will. *' You are not 
your own," says Paul, " for you are bought with a price ; therefore 
glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which arc God's." And airain, 
Christ says, " My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to finish 
his work." 

The ancient heathen philosophers generally admitted the correctness of 
this principle, they conceded that mortals should serve and obey the 
immortals. But the trouble was that Polytheism furnished no consistent 
and uniform standard of right. What was supposed to be according to 
the will of one god, was often inconsistent with the will of another. 
Ormudz and Ahriman were irreconcilably opposed to each other. So, too, 
were Osiris and Typhon. And even Jupiter, Neptune, Plut6, Juno, 
Minerva, and other superior gods and goddesses of Greece and Rome, had 
their frequent wars and altercations. So testifies Horner^ as well as most 
of the later Greek and Boman poets. 

The heathen philosophers felt and acknowledged this difficulty, and 
hence some of them proposed to make expediency the standard of rectitude. 
This was generally adopted by the Platonic school. But this was also 
found to be very defective. For, 

1. The people, as a matter of course, thought it very expedient to 
worship and placate all their acknowledged divinities. The Persians, for 
instance, thought it necessary to worship Ahriman, as well as Ormudz, 
and the Egyptians worshipped Typhon as well as Osiris. In like manner, 
the Zabians worshipped their Shammael, and the Greeks and Bomans 
worshipped and served the DirsB or Furies. 

2. A second objection to this as a standard of rectitude is, that its 
legitimate and necesssary tendency is to make mankind extremely selfish. This 
must ever, of necessity, be the effect of every system of ethics that makes 
self-interest the criterion by which to judge of every moral action. I need 
only add, on this point, that history fully sustains this d priori conclusion. 

Perceiving these difficulties and objections, some of the other schools of 
ancient philosophers proposed to follow nature as the only proper standard 
of rectitude. But the difference between this and the preceding is only 
nominal. Nature, as she is now defiled and perverted by sin, would 
inevitably lead all her votaries into the same errors and inconsistencies. 
Thus, for instance, it is natural for all men to gratify their desire for 
wealth, power, and everything else that in any way serves to administer to 
their depraved lusts, and passions, and appetites. 

And hence we are brought to the conclusion that Christianity furnishes 
the mdy proper and correct standard of morality, 

MOTIVES OF DIFFERENT ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 

The various systems of heathen morality were as deficient in their 
motivss to virtue as they were with respect to their standards of rectitude. 

The motive of future rewards and punishments was almost wholly 
wonting in their schemes and systems of morality. The Cynics, Cyrenaics, 
and Epicureans rejected the doctrine as absurd. Their chief maxim was, 
"Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." The Peripatetics and 
Stoics had no settled and well-defined views on this subject. And the 
game may be said of the Chinese. Indeed, Confucius, the great Corypheus 
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of Chinese philosophy, seems to have had no faith whatever in the doctrine 
of a futiire state. 

It is tFue that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and some others, 
believed in a state of future rewards and punishments. But it is also true 
that they always failed in all their attempts to prove it to the conviction 
and satisfaction of the people. Their arguments were without the force 
of authority,, and hence they accomplished but little for the good of the 
masses. 

But take away from mankind their belief in a state of future rewards 
and pmiislynents, and then all remaining motives to virtue are utterly 
insufficient to restrain their propensities to evil. So testifies all history, 
as well as all soimd philosophy. 

How wonderfully, then, Christianity contrasts, in this respect, with all 
other schemes of religion and philosophy. It begins by revealing to us, 
as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, Guide, and Exemplar, a Being of 
infinite justice, holiness, and benevolence. This is wisdom. We all feel 
the need of such a leader, and we have, doubtless, all felt the power and 
influence of the motives that prompt us to merit his love and approbation. 
If an illustration is wanting, I need only refer my readers to the influence 
of an Alexander, a Csesar, and a Napoleon over the many thousand 
admirers who cheerfuly followed them to death or to victory. 

But this is not all. Christianity has brought life and immortality to 
light. It gives to us, beyond all peradventure, the full assurance of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and it offers to us eternal life, 
on the condition of our living soberly, and righteously, and godly. This 
is as an anchor to our souls, reaching within the veil. It serves to elevate 
oar thoughts and aspirations above all the perishing things of time and 
sense. We feel that this world is not our home — that we are here but 
pilgrims, travelling to a better country. 

ACTUAL STATE OF MORALS. 

Such, then, being the great diflference between the motives of these 
systems, we need not wonder that there should also exist so great a 
difference in the actual state of morality in Heathendom and Christendom, 

It would be a shame to speak of the many abominable and degrading 
vices that have ever been tolerated, and even legalized, in the heathen 
world. Every student of ancient history is familiar with the scenes of 
debauchery, intemperance, and impurity that were always practised in the 
Dionyssia of Bacchus^ the Aphrodisia of Venus, the Supercalia of Pan, 
the Thesmophoria of Ceres, the Sudi Florales of Flora, the Kottitia of 
Kotis, and other similar obscene rites and ceremonies of the ancient 
Greeks and Eomans. 

And all who are acquainted with the present condition of the heathen 
world know perfectly well that the state of morals is even now no better 
than it was among the ancients. Indeed it has been clearly proved by 
the testimony of missionaries, as well as by the acknowledgements of the 
heathen themselves, that Paul's description of the moral state of the 
Gentile world, given in the first chapter of his epistle to the Bomans, is 
still a true and faithful picture of the moral condition of all nations that 
are without the light and influence of a revelation from God. 

Now, it oiust be confessed that, in all parts of Christendom, the 
standard of practical morality, as well as the standard of practical piety, is 
entirely too low. But, nevertheless, who will presume to say that * the 
caftse of virtue has not been prompted by the influence of Christianity 
wherever tha Bible has been read ? Contrast, for example, th^se United 
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States with ancient Greece, and mark the difference between their state of 
morals. 

SUPERIOR AND MORE ELEVATING TENDENCIES OP THK CHRISTIAN SYSTEM 

OP MORALITY. 

The contrast, then, between the existing moral condition of Christendom 
and Heathendom is very great. But, nevertheless, the practical difference 
is not near so great as is the theoretical. And hence it is, that there is a 
constant tendency to a still greater difference in their practical ethics. The 
reason of this is obvious. There is nothing in any scheme of heathen 
morality that can possibly serve to make mankind much, if any, better 
than they are. The natural and necessary tendency of all heathen systems 
is to selfishness and impurity. But let Christianity be carried out to 
perfection in the lives of its professors, and very soon we would have a 
heaven upon earth. 

How, then, is this superiority of Christian morality over all heathen 
systems to be accounted for ? It cannot be owing to any natural 
superiority in the mental and moral endowments of Christians. In this 
respect they certainly do not excel the Greeks and Romans. Nor can it 
be owing to any superiority of our education, so far as it respects any 
thing of merely human origin. The ancient heathen philosophers spared 
no pains in getting the very best education that they possibly could. 
They travelled wherever they thought they could enjoy superior advan- 
tages. And hence the conclusion follows, as a logical necessity, that the 
morality of the Bible, and of course the Bible itself is from Ood, 

How careful, then, we should all be to study and to practice th\a 
divine scheme of morality and virtue. As we have the will of God so 
very clearly revealed to us in the Holy Bible, how very diligent we should 
all be in perfecting our characters according to this divine standard. 



THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

I CANNOT but attribute a great part of the discrepancy and perplexing 
uncertainty that has arisen, both on this and on several other points, to 
the habit cherished by some persons of reading the Scriptures — 
assiduously indeed — ^but without any attentive reflection, and studious 
endefavour to ascertain the real sense of what they read ; concluding that 
whatever impression is found to be left on the mind after a bare perusal 
of the words must be what the sacred writers designed. They use, in 
short, little or none of that care which is employed on anji other subject 
in which we are much interested — to read through each treatise con- 
secutively as a whole; to compare one passage with others that may 
throw light on it ; and to consider what was the general drift of the 
author, and what were the occasions and the persons he had in view. 

In fact, the real students of Scripture, properly so called, are, I fear, 
fewer than is commonly supposed. The theological student is often a 
student chiefly of some human system of divinity, fortified by references 
to Scripture, introduced from time to time as there is occasion. He pro- 
ceeds—often imconsciously — ^by setting himself to ascertain, not what is 
the information or instruction to be derived from a certain narrative or 
discourse of one of the sacred writers, but what aid can be derived from 
them towards establishing or refuting this or that point . of dogmatic 
theology. Such a modo of study surely ought at least not to be exclu- 
sively pursued. At anjr rate, it caimot properly be called a study of 
Scripture, .^ t • 
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There is, in fact, a danger of its proving a great hindrance to the profit- 
able study of Scripture. For so strong an association is apt to be estab- 
lished in the mind between certain expressions and the technical sense to 
which they have been confined in some theological system, that when the 
student meets with them in Scripture, he at once understands them in 
that sense, in passages where perhaps an imbiassed examination of the 
context would plainly show that such was not the author's meaning. 
And such a student one may often find expressing the most imfeigned 
wonder at the blindness of those who cannot find in Scripture such and 
such doctrines, which appear to him to be as clearly set forth there as 
words can express ; which perhaps they are, on the (often gratuitous) 
supposition, that those words are everywhere to be understood exactly in 
the sense which he has previously derived from some human system — a 
system through which, as through a discolored medium, he views Scrip- 
ture. But this is not to take Scripture for one's guide, but rather to 
make one's self a guide to Scripture. — Archbishop Whately. 
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WORDS FROM THE WORK-TABLE.— No. XXV. 

" And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good."^- 
Gen. i. 31. 

*' O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all : the 
earth is full of thy riches." — Fsalm civ. 24. 

'Tis strange — ^passing strange — that any one, endued with common 
sense, can look abroad on the works of nature and think they spring 
from chance. As we gaze upon the flowers, in window or garden, are we 
not tempted to exclaim with the poet — 

*' Bid angels descend from their home in the sides, • 

To pencil these petals with exquisite dyes ? 
To store in your cells the rich odours of Heaven, 
Was employment so meet unto Seraphim^ given ? 
Ye answer me : No ; 'twas an Almighty hand 
That clothed us in beauty and bade us expand. 
Bich gems of Creation, that ravish our sight. 
And pour on the senses supernal delight ; 
Wilding of nature, or cultured with care, 
Ye are beautiful, beautiful everywhere ! " 

Flowers have been sweetly termed, " The Alphabet of Creation." 
God could have made the earth without beautifying it with flowers, but as 
man possesses an innate sense of the beautiful, God has, with a liberal 
hand, scattered flowers everywhere. They live, they thrive, they multiply 
in their many hundred-thousand forms, adapted to every change; to 
climates hot and cold ; to land, to sea, to river ; to marsh, soil, and rock ; 
to the bare granite and the recent cinders of the volcano ; to the emerging 
coral reef and the dark recesses of the mine ; to the sand of the 
Torrid Zone and the perpetual snow of the Poles — as if wisdom rejoiced 
in the occasion which such apparent difliculties and extremes afibrded for 
displaying its resources. 

In some countries there is an interesting class of plants that we know 
little about. Most of us are aware of the importance of water in the 
aliment of plants, but there are places where vegetable food is grown in 
lakes and rivers, as here it is cultivated in fields. The closest approach 
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we mftke to this is in our plantations of water-cresses ; bnt, in the South 
of France and in Italy, the water-nut is a most important production. 
This nut, as its name imports, grows in the water. The seeds are eaten 
raw, or roasted, or in soups, aud from the taste they have been called 
Water-Chestnuts. Formerly they were sold in Venice as " Jesuits' Nuts," 
and Pliny tells us that the dwellers on the Nile gathered them in abundance. 
This account is confirmed by their being occasionally found in the folds 
of linen which encircle the mummies. In India, they are called 
Singara, and are extensively grown, not alone for local consumption, but 
also for transport. 

The water-farmers conduct their operations by means of boats ; plant- 
ing, weeding, and gathering the Singara at the proper seasons. The tanks 
in which the nut is cultivated are laid out in fields. A tank is not to be 
regarded as a pond ; it is often a considerable lake, 9jid sometimes pre- 
sents, especially to an unaccustomed eye, the appearance of an inland 
sea, vnih only tixe high land dimly visible beyond. In Southern India, 
the tanks or reservdirs are, in some instances, more than twenty miles 
in circumference. These Singara Lakes have frequently preserved the 
people from perishing through famine. Colonel Sleeman tells us of one 
four miles long by two broad, in Bundelcund, which supplied sevm towns 
with nuts and fish during a famine. 

" The leaves float upon the surface of the water, and in the earlier part of 
the day present the appearance of a green field ; in the afternoon, the fine 
white flowers expand, and peeping, opening, or bursting into beauty, gi^e 
an agreeable variety to the picture. When the flowers decay, the nut, 
which is under water, begins to ripen, and in September, the harvest is 
ready. The white kernel is covered with a tough, brown skin, and the 
whole is imbedded in a triangular shell. When reduced to meal it wiU 
keep a considerable time." 

In China, this nut is also extensively cultivated in lakes and ponds, 
and the shallower waters of the Imperial Canal. But the sacred lotus 
is there more widely diffused. Of this, the roots, as well as the seeds, 
are edible. The seeds are described as resembling acorns without the 
cup, and the roots as being white, juicy, and of a sweet, refreshing taste. 
Its tulip-like, but gigantic blossoms, tinted with pink or yellow, hangover 
its broad peltated leaves, and this gorgeous carpet is spread over immense 
fields of water. 

But Cashmere is the country joar excellence of the water-nut. A consider- 
able portion of the population live upon it alone. It is affirmed that the 
population fed upon these substances are models of strength, symmetiy, 
and beauty. This region is embosomed in mountains, shutting it in 
from the rest of the world, forming an oval figure one hundred and twenty 
miles long and seventy broad. The summits are crowned with perpetual 
snow, and cataracts rush down the ravines ; but on approaching the vales 
the torrents lose their fierceness, and roll in smooth streams, between 
undulating hills, till they reach the central waters. These are surrounded 
with perennial spring, and wander through groves and plains, which 
some travellers have concluded to have been the site of the Garden of 
Eden. The excessive richness of the vegetation is not confined to the 
dry land ; for every piece of water is mantled over either with nuts or 
lotus. In the Walur Lake, sixty thousand tons of nuts are raised yearly, 
and form the subsistance of twenty thousand persons. 

The seeds of the lotus are eaten as a delicacy when they are unripe, 
the leaf-stalks, when boiled till tender, are palatable and nutritious. 'Tb^ 
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flower and leaf of the lotus always float ; and for this reason, probably, 
the plant is regarded by the Hindoos as a mystic emblem of the preserva- 
tion of the world during the deluge. The Indians call this plant Panocco. 
Botanists designate it Nymphoea nelumho, " It rises from a root resembling 
the stump of a cabbage, and from depths in the water of two or three to 
ten feet. It has an elliptical, smooth, and verdant leaf, some of the 
largest being the size of a parasol. The flowers are enlarged copies of 
the Nymphoea odorata. They have a cup of the same elegant shape, and 
all the brilliant white and yellow of that flower, but not its fragance. In 
the capsuU are imbedded from four to six acorn-shaped seeds, which are 
roasted or eaten when green ; or they are dried, and eaten as nuts ; or 
pulverised into meal, and formed into bread." In Central America, these 
beautiful flowers find a home in dead lakes, and cypress, swamps, 
where mosquitoes swarm above them, birds of prey wheel their flight over 
them, alligators swim above their roots, and Moccasin snakes bask on 
their leaves. May we not wonder why the most brilliant display of 
flowers in creation is arranged for such spectators. 

There is a large field for thought in the marvellous beauties that lie 
hidden from the sight of man. What is their use ? Down, deep, in the 
ocean, lie thousands of beautiful shells, — delicate carvings which no graver 
can produce, and which no human eye, without a glass, can scan, are 
traced on the fishes' scales. The dust on a moth's wiag is splendid 
plumage. On all that God has set His hand there is stamped beauty and 
perfection. " God saw everything that He had made, and behold it was 
very good." 

It is not the mere outward beauty that, at a glance, is taken in, but in 
every minutia do we find this perfection, and the closer we look into God's 
handiwork' the more beauty do we discover, and if this be so in the 
material world, what will be the beauty and perfection that will appear in 
the world of light and glory ? and what sort of beings ought we to be, who 
have so much given here, and anticipate so much more in the future ! — 

" When sin no more obstructs our sight. 
When sorrow pains our hearts no more, 
How shall we view the Prince of Light, 
And all his works of grace explore ? 
What heights and depths of love diyine 
Will then through endless ages shine." 
Birmingham. Louise. 



Always to Pra.y. — Prayer is the very life-breath of true Christianity. 
Here it is that religion begins. Here it flourishes. Here it decays. 
Prayer is one of the first evidences of conversion. (Acts ix. 11.) Neglect 
of prayer is the sure road to a fall. (Matt. xxvi. 40, 41.) Whatever 
throws light cm the subject of prayer is for our soul's health. Do we ever 
feel a secret inclination to hurry our prayers, or shorten our prayers, or 
become careless about our prayers, or omit our prayers altogether. Let 
us be sure, when we do, that it is a direct temptation from the devil. 
He is trying to sap and undermine the very citadel of our souls, and to 
cast us down to hell. Let us resist the temptation, and cast it behind 
our backs. Let us resolve to pray on steadily, patiently, perseveringly, 
and let us never doubt that it does us good. However long the answer 
may be in coming, still let us pray on. r^^^^T^ 
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A LETTER BY A. CAMPBELL.* 



Elkton, Dec. 27, 1858. 

My dear Wife, — Still on the 
wing in a clear and cloudless day, 
we are moving along in the toils of 
our mission. We are not looking 
on men and things in the flickering 
and unsteady light of time and 
earth ; but by the telescope of faith 
and the clear light of " The Sun of 
Bighteousness ;'* we are looking on 
them as they will stand before us 
some hundreds or thousands of years 
hence in the circles and ages of 
eternity. And what a splendid and 
awful vision it must be, and it will 
be, when from all climes and all 
ages, not merely from the Eastern 
and the Western hemispheres, but 
also from the upper and the under 
concaves of creation's area, every 
spirituality of every rank and cha- 
racter and condition, enrolled in 
light or enshrouded in darlmess, 
shall simultaneously " stand before 
the throne of God and of the Lamb," 
slain from the foundation of the 
world ! ! It is not only good " to 
talk with our past hours and to ask 
them what report they have home 
to heaven,'* but to employ our pre- 
sent hours in such a way as that we 
may never be ashamed of them, nor 
fearful of their rehearsals through 
the areas of all the circles of the 
universe, and through the evolutions 
of an infinite future. 

It is all important to every man's 
happiness that he should have a 
clear and a full conception of him- 
self, and of all the relations that he 
sustains to society in all its compre- 
hension as developed in time and 
contemplated in eternity. The in- 



spirations of the Holy Bible are the 
only reliable and intelligible sources 
of informati6n on these most vital 
interests of humanity. 

The consciousness of doing good, 
of glorifying God, of beatifying man, 
and of our growing in grace by daily 
growing in the Christian life and 
stature, are the most essential ele- 
ments of our own true and proper 
happiness. 

No one ought ever to sacrifice his awn 
true happitiess for any end whatever. 
Do you, my beloved wife, believe 
this? Perhaps you are startled at 
this utterance. Let me explain and, 
I presume to think, you will acquiesce 
with me in opinion, or rather in 
judgment. KecoUect I have said 
" his own true happiness.** But such 
is not always his present enjoyment 
of himself, his present prosperity or 
success in any enterprise or business. 
Such is not his honorable rank and 
standing among certain elevated 
castes or classes of society, such are 
not his political or ecclesiastical 
associations, such is neither the 
praise nor the envy of the society 
around him. Such are not his at- 
tainments in learning or science. 
Such is not any gift of nature, 
science, or art that terminates on 
the theatre of earth and time. " All 
the paths of human glory lead but 
to the grave." What, then, need I 
ask, is the true happiness of man. ? 
You respond, " The conscious approba- 
tion of our heavenly Father. This 
more than pays in bliss all that it 
ever cost on the part of mortal man. 
This is the true secret of all human 
happiness, properly so-called. Human 



• Unpublished letters from the pen of this lately-departed servant of the Lord are promised to appear in the 
Millennial Harbinger. The first is thus reproduced ; othen may follow. It was characteristic of him, when he 
left home on his frequent and often long journeys, to leave all domestic cares behind him ;— these he committed 
to the hands of Him " who careth for us." His letters to his family, therefore, were in their general contents 
devoted, as will be seen by the one we give here, to discoursing on the great themes of the Gospel of Christ with 
which his mind was constantly filled and engaged. Nothing is a truer exponent of the real current of a man'i 
proper life, than such revelations of it as are found in his private corresiwntlence vrith those most intimate with 
him, where the inmost soul of a man speaks without constraint and without reference to the ear of the world 
witiiout. It is for this reason that the letters of eminent men are so much sought after as important materials 
for a true biography. We have never known any one whose mind was so largely and perpetually engaged, 
privatelv as well as publicly, with the things of the kingdom of God, as Alexander Campbell. All who 'intimately 
knew him will bear witness to this ; his conversation everywhere, even the most private, was constantly tend in;; 
to, and dwelling upon, religious topics. It seemed, through his long and active life^ to have becoiue tiie all- 
engrossing burden of his mind. This is a great thing to say of a man. (^ r^. 
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happiness is not sensubus, nor intel- 
lectual, nor moral happiness. Nor 
is it all three comhined. There is a 
fourth element ; but it is not of easy 
expression. Adoration alone can fill 
the yet remaining vacuum. It covers 
the vacant space in the yet incom- 
plete conception of perfect human 
happiness. A maUy a human being, 
without spiritual perception, spiritual 
re/lection, spiritual admiration, and 
spiritual adoration, never can be 
happy. 

The term spiritual is not only 
more evangelical than the term 
rational but more elevated and ele- 
vating. The spiritually-minded man 
is the highest style and dignity of 
humanity. We have rationalistic 
philosophers of diverse antagonistic 
schools, whose morality and piety 
are much below the ancient pietists 
and the modem enthusiasts of con- 
flicting theories. 

A dissertation on the term Spiritual 
and Spiritual Gifts, is not our present 
object or topic. We wiH promise 
such a dissertation at no distant day, 
believing it to be a necessary desi- 
deratum on the part of many of our 
new readers. At present it is our 
design to call attention to the subject 
of spiritual mindedness, rather than 
to enter upon a discussion of spiritual 
gifts, as presented to us in the 
writings of Paul. This we propose 
to do at no distant day. Meantime 
we call attention to the sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, as pro- 
pounded in the Christian Scriptures. 
There is an animal birth, and there 
is a spiritual birth : ** That which is 
bom of the flesh is flesh," and 
neither discerns nor relishes "that 
which is bom of the Spirit." 

There is in Holy Writ a physical 
or natural birth, and a spiritual birth. 
Animal birth and spiritual birth are 
an evangelical antithesis. Hence an 
animal man and a spiritual man are 
an evangelical contrast. An intel- 
leetual man is never found in Holy 
Writ as an evangelical antithesis to 
an animal man. A man maybe as in- 
tellectual as Solon, Plato, or Socrates, 



or as Bacon, Newton, or Locke, and 
yet as animal as Alexander, Csesar, 
or Napoleon. " The spiritual man 
discemeth all things, yet he himself 
is discerned by no mere intellectual 
man.*' Intellectual cultivation is not 
spiritual cultivation in its evangelical 
import and value. 

There needs to be, on the part of 
many professors and teachers of 
what is scientifically called " Chris- 
tianity," a more deep and thorough 
examination of the Christian Scrip- 
tures on this subject as well as some 
others. 

The sects of Protestantdom have 
been warring so long on church 
doctrines, orthodoxies, ecclesiastic 
platforms and church politics, that 
they are now being more dis- 
posed to form a truce, to reduce the 
items, to cull out "the essentials," 
and to lay the "non-essentials," in- 
definitely on the shelf, to a more 
convenient season. 

We cannot consent to the adoption 
of the terms " essential doctrines** as 
indicative of one class of doctrines 
taught by inspired men in contrast 
with another class of doctrines taught 
by the same inspired men. Although 
all Scripture given by the Holy 
Spirit is not essential for one and 
the same purpose, yet it is all 
essential for the purpose which called 
it forth, and for which it was written. 
God neither speaks nor acts without 
a design ! And ail his purposes are 
worthy of himself and of the universe 
over which he presides. There is 
not in our visions of nature and of 
the Bible one item, or one precept, 
or one promise, superfluous, inap- 
posite, or incongruous with the glory 
of God or the happiness of man ! 
And if they should appear so in the 
eyes of our frail conceptions and 
capacities, what are they in antithe- 
sis with his mind "and will who com- 
prehends • the whole universe in all 
its contingencies and conditions 
through an infinite futurity ! 

There lives not, nor has there 
lived, the man who has ever com- 
prehended or conceived the area r' 
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being over which the Lord Jesus 
Christ presides. Why, then, does 
mortal man, whose days are but as 
an hand's breath, and whose mind 
comprehends not an atom of creation, 
presume to sit in judgment on the 
works and ways of him who inhabits 
eternity, and who fills the immensity 
of creation with his presence, seeing 
the end of everything before there 
was a beginning of anything, and 
the bearing of every atom upon the 
whole mass, and that of the whole 



mass upon every atom ! 

We unreasonably and impiously 
presume to sit in judgment on the 
works and ways of the Lord of Hosts 
— alike ignorant of ourselves and of 
our Creator, and profanely imagine 
that some improvement might have 
been made, or might yet be made 
on, or in, the universe — the fruit of 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
co-operating in its consummation ! 
Your affectionate Husband, 

A. C. 
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It is proper here, to remark that 
a whole congregation or individual 
church may become an apostacy 
precisely as a sect in some particular 
congregation becomes one ; that is, 
by adopting some foreign doctrine 
and conforming thereto. The only 
distinction is that this church, as 
soon as it adopts and conforms to 
the corrupting doctrine, becomes a 
sect in, and with reference tp, the 
whole church, and not first in some 
particular congregation thereof; and 
that as soon as it proceeds so far 
that, were it a part of some particular 
church, it would have to be expelled, 
then it is to be deemed a genuine 
apostacy. 

As hypocrites ordinarily affect a 
deeper piety than even the purest 
Christians, so ''Christian sects" 
affect the profoundest reverence for 
the truth which ttey corrupt. There 
is, however, no enemy so much to 
be feared as he who, while pretending 
to be your friend, thrusts his dagger 
to your heart. And so with these 
" sects." The cause of Christ has 
no other enemies it has so much 
reason to fear. They affect the 
highest veneration for the Bible; 
yet they make creeds. Now the 
party that does this publishes to the 
world, if no more, at least four 
things : 



1. That the Bible is an insufficient 
rule of government for the church. 
For if it were suflScient, no creed 
would be needed for that purpose. 

3. That the Bible is an unsafe 
guardian of the truth. For if it 
were not, the truth might safely be 
left to its keeping. 

8. That the creed is a safer guide 
in some things than the Bible. For 
if not, the Bible might be left to 
guide in all things without the creed. 

4. That human wisdom is better 
than Divine. For that has produced 
the creed, this the Bible; and the 
creed is, for some purposes, better 
than the Bible ; for if the Bible he 
for all purposes better than the creed, 
then nonq but a fool can accept the 
creed for any purpose. 

Can ** Christian sects'* be friends 
of the Bible when they publish of 
it such things as these to the world? 
That they are its friends in many 
respects I shall not deny ; but that 
in many others they are its enemies 
I am painfully certain. They ac- 
knowledge themselves to be *' sects," 
yet they cannot but know that the 
Bible condemns them in this. How 
then can they be truly its friends, 
when in the face of its authority 
they knowingly persist in making 
and being what it condemns ? 

In regard to apostacies, or *' Christ 
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tian sects," one of two positions 
must be taken : Either that they are 
all wrong but one, and it is right ; 
or that they are all wrong in some 
things, and right in some. The 
former position is out of the ques- 
tion ; for the very fact that a party 
exists confessedly as a " sect," to say 
nothing of apostacy, determines it 
to be wrong. The latter position, 
then, alone is tenable. Now if these 
"sects" be wrong in some things 
and right in some, in which things 
are they wrong ? Can any creed in 
Christendom, or all of them together, 
answer this ? Clearly not ; and this 
proves how worthless they are. 
Neither can it be answered by com- 
paring one party with another party; 
nor by comparing one individual of 
one party with another individual of 
a different party. Suppose, then, we 
agree to compare all with the infal- 
lible standard of Christianity. 

But let us suppose that a genuine 
Baptist is more than a true Christian ; 
that is, that he holds to more doc- 
trines, and more practices, than are 
essential to constitute a true Chris- 
tian. Even he himself will acknow- 
ledge the excess to be wrong. But 
where does he learn that it is wrong ? 
Certainly not from his creed; for 
his creed deteimines him to be 
simply a true Christian and not 
more. He lenrns it from the Bible. 
Here, then, in a most vital point, he 
loams from the Bible what he cannot 
learn from the creed ; and this estab- 
lishes both a difference between 
them, and that the creed is defective. 
Of course the same train of reason- 
ing, with a simple change of terms, 
applies to him supposing him to be 
less than a Christian. The same is 
also true of the Methodist. From 
all of which it follows that the Bible 
is, after all, the only infallible source 
from which we can learn what a true 
Christian is, as well as the only 
infallible test of what it takes to 
constitute one. 

But I am anxious to so curtail pr 
add to both this Methodist and 



Baptist that each shall be neither 
more nor less than a simple Chris- 
tian. For this purpose I propose to 
extinguish the differences which exist 
between them ; and the first which I 
propose thus to dispose of is their 
creeds, and all that they have learned 
exclusively from them. Few persons, 
I am persuaded, will demur to this 
on the score that I have marred any- 
thing really Christian in these men. 
The next difference which I propose 
to extinguish is their names. For 
if both of these men be true Chris- 
tians neither more nor less, evidently 
there cannot exist between them 
even a nominal, to say nothing of a 
real difference. I next propose to 
cancel their connection with their 
respective parties. For were they 
one in all other respects, belonging 
to two different parties would itself 
make a difference. Consequently 
they are now, be it supposed, Chris- 
tians strictly according to the Bible ; 
that is, they mentally accept and in 
heart hold, as the matter of their 
faith, precisely and only what the 
Bible certainly teaches ; they do and 
practise what, and only what, it either 
expressly or by precedent enjoins ; in 
spirit, temper, and disposition, they 
are exactly what it requires ; and as 
to names, they wear none save those 
which it imposes. With no infal- 
lible test of Christianity can they 
now be compared, so as to wan^ant 
either a false or an absurd conclu- 
sion. 

I, therefore, conclude that the 
position now occupied by these two 
men is the true position for all 
Christian men to occupy. 

But did all Christian men occupy 
this position, what would be the 
result ? 1. We should have no 
creeds, no parties, no party names ; 
and that we owe it to God to have 
none I infer from this : that the 
Bible authorizes neither a creed, 
nor a party, nor a party name. 2. 
We should have no difference in the 
matter of faith, none in practice, 
but a simple, faultless conformity 
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to the will of God, and consequently 
the most perfect union of which we 
can conceive. Now when we reflect 
on the results which would follow 
a consummation like this, how is it 
that any pure heart can ever cease 
to pray for it, or any truly good man 
ever decline to work for it. If they 
ever do cease to pray or decline to 
work for it, then I confess this 
question unanswerahle. 

But we are told that all Christians 
cannot see alike; and that conse- 
quently the existence of " Christian 
sects" is unavoidable. This, then, 
is a plea for these ** sects," a plea 
based on the ground of necessity, 
Now we shall certainly not deny that 
we ought to have " sects," provided 
they are really necessary. Let us, 
therefore, examine a little the ground 
on which this plea rests. 

Is it true, then, that all Chris- 
tians cannot see alike ? It is a 
humiliating fact, I grant, that they 
will not see alike, but a grand lie 
that they cannot. Paul would never 
have besought his brethren to be 
"perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judg- 
ment," if it be impossible for Chris- 
tians to see alike. Neither would 
he have entreated them to " speak 
the same thing," if they cannot see 
alike ; for seeing alike is the basis 
of speaking alike. Nor would Christ 
have prayed that all his disciples 
"might be one," as he and the 
Father are one, if Christians must 
see differently. I, therefore, decide 
that all Christians can see alike ; and 
what they can do they are solemnly 
obliged to do. 

Three things, and only three, are 
necessary to seeing alike. 1. That 
we look at the same thing. For if 
one man looks at the sun and 
another at an iron spike, it is very 
certain they will not see alike. 3. 
That we look through the same 
medixmi or same degree of light. 
For what is merely a tombstone to 
one man in broad daylight, is a 
ghost to another at night. 3. That 



we all look from the same stand- 
point. For if a Baptist should 
look at the moon from the door of 
a Baptist church, and a Presbyterian 
look at it from the door of a Pres- 
byterian church, to the former the 
man in the moon would be immers- 
ing, but to the latter sprinkling. 
These three things attended to, and 
all Christians can see alike, provided 
they are ivilling. And if they be not 
willing, the question is settled on a 
very different basis from that of 
necessity ; for what men will not do 
in a case like this, will very certainly 
never be done. 

But we have another plea for these 
parties, namely, that they are a good 
thing, since they watch over each 
other with a jealous eye, and thereby 
keep each other within safer bounds ; 
and that, besides, one by its jealous 
regard for the word of God prevents 
another from cornipting it. Had it 
been said that they watch over eacli 
other with a hellish eye, that they 
drive each other to the greatest 
extremes, and that each perverts the 
word of God in attempting to defend 
its own extreme positions against 
the rest — this would have been much 
nearer tlio truth. That the Popish 
heresy of justification by works 
alone begat the Lutheran heresy of 
justification by faith alone, cannot 
be denied by any intelligent reader 
of history; and that the parties 
holding these respective views ever 
exerted over each other any benefi- 
cial effect by their jealous watchings 
would, I am persuaded, be hard to 
prove. Nothing can be more remote 
from the truth than to suppose that 
men mutually guard each other by 
diflfering, especially in the spirit in 
which one religious partisan diflfers 
from another ; and that one prevents 
another from corrupting the truth 
by driving him to defend extreme 
positions. No defence, therefore, for 
" Christian sects," can be deduced 
from these premises. 

But we have stilU another plea for 
" Christian sects," to wit ; that they 
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afford each man, on his making a 
profession of religion, an opportu- 
nity of choosing wJiere lie shaU live. 
I frankly grant it; but are they 
justifiable on this ground ? At this 
period of a man's life a man's scrip- 
tural knowledge may well be re- 
garded as ordinarily very defective, 
his former prejudices as not wholly 
overcome, his old carnal attachments 
as not yet completely subdued, nor 
his previous errors as entirely cor- 
rected. At no time in his life is he 
more ill qualified to make a choice 
than now, especially one seriously 
affecting the eternal interests of his 
soul. Yet, according to the present 
plea, it ie a good thing to afford 
him an opportunity just now of 
making a choice among a score of 
warring " sects." Nothing can be 
more unsound than such a position. 
On the contrary, we say hem him in 
between the alternatives of accept- 
ing the Church of Christ or re- 
jecting it, and you immeasurably 
diminish his chances of erring. This 
is our position as a people, the 
former that of the various parties 
of the day. Keader, what sayest 
thou ? 

We have now for some time been 
designating the various denomina- 
tions of the day as parties simply, 
or in their own style, as " Christian 
sects." But these titles present them 
in far too inoffensive a light. Par- 
ties they certainly are ; but they are 
something worse than mero. parties. 
They are apostacies. Let no one, 
then, conceive of them under the 
comparatively innocent notion of par- 
ties, but view them in their true 
light as apostacies. This is painful, 
I grant, and can afford no pleasure 
to any truly benevolent heart; but 
stem justice demands it. Against 
the individual members of these par- 
ties we cannot have even one unkind 
feeling. Many of them we regard 
as true Christians, and love them 
sincerely. But as long as they 
occupy a place in bodies holding 
traditional and other unsanctioned 



tenets; holding practices unknown 
to the Bible, and sporting humanly- 
imposed- names, we must tell them 
plainly that they stand on apostate 
ground. We could wish a thousand 
times it were otherwise ; but vain 
are even the purest wishes here. 
\N^en heresy once takes full posses- 
sion of a man, his soul heeds neither 
the warning of God nor the intreaty 
of men. Obstinate and eccentric 
then are all its ways. 

But as yet the question standing 
at the head of this article remains 
unanswered, to wit : Have we not 
become a " sect ?" In the light of 
the premises now before us it will 
not be difficult to reply to this ques- 
tion ; but without these premises 
our reply must necessarily be con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. 

First, then, I inquire into our 
original intention in regard to the 
point raised by the question, did we 
at the first intejid to form a " sect ?" 
With emphasis I answer we did not. 
On no page of Mr. Campbell's, Mr. 
Stone's, Mr. Scott's, nor in any 
tract, pamphlet, periodical, or speech, 
written or unwritten, of ours, has 
such a thought ever found utterance. 
On the contrary, our original inten- 
tion was absolutely neither to form a 
new sect (taking this teim in its 
popular acceptation,) nor by word or 
deed to aid the upbuilding of any 
one already formed. From the very 
commencement of our labors, we set 
our faces with deadly hostility against 
every conceivable form of sectarian- 
ism. We eschewed the thing with 
our whole hearts ; and never by look 
or word or deed, from that day to 
this, has it had any countenance 
from us. If, therefore, we have 
formed a " sect," it has been at least 
unintentionally done. Hence we are 
to be acquitted of any criminal in- 
tentions in the case. 

Second. But did we not originally 
intend merely to tnodify or recon- 
struct some existing "sect," and 
thereby virtually form one ? I agair 
answer with an emphatic denial. 
~" ' a"' 
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** sect" reconstructed would still be 
a "sect;" and we were opposed to 
"sects" in every conceivable shape 
01" form. And what in this case we 
did not intend to do, it is absolutely 
certain we have not done. We are, 
therefore, no modified or recon- 
structed " sect." The history of the 
world will, I believe, justify the 
remark that "sects" never grow 
better by reconstruction. There is 
but one remedy for sects, and that is 
complete extinction, 

Third. What then was our origi- 
nal intention? This I shall leave 
to be learned from our origin. But 
what was that? Certainly it was 
not denominational. We did not 
originate as a party, either original 
or reconstmcted. On the contrary, 
our origin was purely individual; 
that is, we commenced with a few 
persons in an individual, and not in 
an associated or organic capacity. 
But when I say our origin, let me 
not be misunderstood The Ian- 
guage is not strictly correct, and may 
lead to a false inference. I am 
using it as the language of the 
world, and to express a conception 
of the world. We, i.e., our brother- 
hood, appear before the world as 
a " sect," having a determinate ori- 
gin in time and manner like other 
" sects," and as distinguished from 
them precisely as one " sect" is dis- 
tinguished from another. The lan- 
guage, therefore, relates to what 
seems to the world as our origin, 
and not to an origin per se, or to 
anything we would designate as 
such. We do not admit that we are 
a "sect;" hence, of course, we deny 
a sectarian origin. This is as ex- 
plicit as I can well be just here. 

Fourth. But how, strictly, did we 
take our origin, and in what did it 
consist ? It is more particularly in 
replying to this inquiry that I shall 
furnish an answer to the question, 
have we not become a sect? We 
took our origin, then, as follows : — 

One or two pious men deter- 
mined that they would closely and 



prayerfully study the Bible, but espe- 
cially the New Testament, for the 
purpose of determining precisely, 
first, what it teaches as the matter 
of faith; and, second, what it 
enjoins as the matter of duty neces- 
sary to a man's becoming a Christian. 
By this course they were led to a 
minute analysis, in the light of this 
book, of their own existing religious 
views and feelings. These they ulti- 
mately distributed into two classes. 
1. Such as the New Testament 
indisputably sanctioned. 2. Such as 
it indisputably did not sanction 
These latter were utterly and for 
ever discarded. Midway between 
these two classes lay a third class, 
which it was not indubitable that 
the New Testament did or did not 
teach. This class it was agreed to 
hold for the time being siib jvdki 
as mere opinions, but in no case to 
make them tests of soundness either 
in the matter of faith or in that of 
duty. 

Having thus settled what is the 
matter of faith and the matter of 
duty necessary to beconaing a Chris- 
tian, their next step was, in the 
spirit and temper prescribed by the 
Master, to conform exactly to this 
matter, and that, too, without even 
the slightest regard to what they 
had previously been or done, or to 
any existing church or denomina- 
tional connection. Indeed, they had 
already, by their own deliberate 
resolution, sundered every tie which 
bound them to any existing party or 
sect as such. In heart they were 
conscious of a sincere faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, and of a 
pure love of him. In regard to past 
sins, they were cordially sorry for 
them, and, as far as they had not 
already done so (for they professed 
to be Christian men), resolved to 
forsake them. In this frame of mind 
they publicly professed with their 
lips the faith of their hearts, and 
thereon were immersed in the name 
of the Lord. If not now saved, if 
not Christians, on what ground can 
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we ever vindicate as true the sulemn 
asseveration of Christ that ** he that 
believeth and is immersed shall be 
saved ?" Thus we had our origin. 

But clearly this was not the origin 
of a " sect" or of a party as such, 
but simply instances of a few men 
becoming Christians, And it would 
be just as appropriate to term each 
instance of a man becoming a Chris- 
tian the origin of a "sect/' as to 
term these instances our origin. 
Yet so novel a thing was it in those 
days for men to become Christians 
strictly according to the New Testa- 
ment, and that alone, that these 
few instances were thought to mark 
a new era in the history of the 
church. Hence to them the world 
has agreed to affix the epithet our 
origin; and it is in this accommo- 
dated sense that we have used it. 
The work thus commenced went on 
till half a score or more of persons 
became obedient to the faith. These 
then met and formed themselves into 
a church after the primitive model 
as laid down in the New Testament. 
And now, in the present day, we as 
a people consist of individuals who 
have thus obeyed the Saviour, and 
of communities or churches organ- 
ized after the same ancient type. 
But we are not yet ready for a 
decision of the question, have we not 
become a sect ? 

We are sometimes termed Ee- 
formers, and the work in which we 
are engaged the Eeformation, and 
sometimes in an accommodated sense 
we thus term ourselves and our work. 
What does the language mean? I 
have long been convinced that it 
carries a false import. The word 
Reformers, as applied to us, means 
simply a new kind of sectarians, and 
the word Reformation the work and 
principles of a new sect. But this 
is far from the sense in which we 
use them. In what sense, then, if 
at all, are we reformers ? Certainly 
not in this, that we propose merely 
to reform existing so-called sects 
and parties. When reformed, they 



would still fall immeasurably below 
the work we wish to see effected. 
This work done, and we should have 
neither sects nor sectarians, but only 
the church of Christ and Christians. 
Neither are we reformers in the 
sense of being a new seet, because 
we propose to reform the world. For 
though we do this, it is no reason 
why we should be thought a new 
sect. Were the apostles still alive 
they could propose no less ; yet this 
would not justify us in terming them 
sectarians. In one view only can 
we be deemed reformers, namely, if 
a Christian man holds erroneous 
tenets and practices, we require him 
to abandon the one and correct the 
other. But he who does simply this 
can in no legitimate sense be called 
a sectarian ! But if a man belongs 
to the world, what we require is that 
he shall become simply a Christian ; 
and if he belongs to a sect, but is 
not a Christian, we treat him pre- 
cisely as though he belonged to the 
world; that is, we ignore wholly 
his sectariau connections, character, 
tenets, and practices, and require 
him to become simply a Christian. 
Consequently, there is nothing in 
our being reformers as now explained 
to mark us as a sect. 

I doubt not the word Reformers 
was first applied to us because it 
was supposed that we intended merely 
to reform the Baptist denomination, 
with which many of our brethren 
originally stood connected; but we 
never proposed to reform that de- 
nomination. The reformation we 
proposed looked solely to individual 
Christians, and not to denomina- 
tions. Many Baptists we then re- 
garded, and still regard as sincere 
Christians, but as in error in several 
things. In these things wo pro- 
posed a reformation; but at the same 
time we required an abandonment of 
all party connections, names, and 
peculiarities. We proposed that the 
Baptistsshould be Christians simply, 
and should cease to be Baptists; 
and that they should belong to the 
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churcli of Christ only, and not to 
the Baptist denomination. In only 
a very restricted sense, therefore, 
can we be termed reformers; and 
that a sense which in no respect 
distinguishes ns from the simplest 
and purest type of Christians. 
f The Reformation of Luther was a 
reformation in the strictest sense of 
the word. What he proposed, at 
first at least, was mer^y to reform 
the Roman apostacy. An effort to 
'build up the church of Christ, as 
something wholly distinct from the 
Papacy, was a thought that did not 
enter his brain. But in this sense 
we are not Reformers, neither is the 
work in which we are engaged a 
Reformation. Indeed, our work is 
strictly a Formation, and not a Be- 
formation. We are laboring solely 
to build up the church of Christ, 
and neither to build nor rebuild, 
form nor reform, anything different 
from it. 

Still, though such was our origi- 
nal intention, and such the work we 
proposed, have we not, nevertheless, 
become a sect? If so, it must have 
been in one or both of the two ways 
previously laid down. 

First, then, have we introduced 
into the church any foreign element 
or doctrine unsanctioned by the 
Bible ; and are we endeavouring to 
form around this a party ? If so, I 
shall only say that forty years watch- 
ing and labor upon the part of our 
opponents, who have lacked neither 
ability nor industry, have been 
wholly insufficient either to detect 
that element, or to point out even 
the shadow of that party. And I 



feel safe in concluding that had 
either existed it would long since 
have been shown. To the charge, 
therefore, of Intrusive heresy, I 
plead, in the name of my brethren, 
not guilty. 

Seisond. But cannot the charge 
of Constructive heresy be made good 
against us ? In other words, have 
we not been guilty of construing the 
word of God to mean either too 
much or too little, or something 
which is not in it, and are we not 
forming a party about this error? 
I reply to this as to the previous 
charge. We have certainly intended 
nothing of the kind ; and if we hare 
done it by accident, our opponents 
have lacked neither the inclination 
nor the ability to expose us. Yet 
they have not done it ; sound criti- 
cism, enlightened reason, and honestj 
being judges. Hence to this second 
count we also plead not guilty. 

Finally, we accept as the matter 
of our faith precisely and only what 
the Bible teaches, rejecting every- 
thing else; and in our practice 
endeavour to conform strictly to 
what it, and it alone, enjoins either 
in precept or in precedent. In life 
and heart we aim to be all and 
purely what it requires. We wear 
no name which it does not sanction; 
and repudiate all sects, parties, and 
apostacies, as well as any and every 
conceivable form of connection with 
them. If, then, we are still a sect, 
I submit it to the candid reader, 
whether, upon any groimd known to 
him, he can acquit the apostles and 
primitive Christians of that offensive 
charge? 



NON^ESSENTIALS. 



" In Jesus the Clvrist, neither Gircumoision araileth any thing, nor XTncIrcumciiion j 
but a new creature."-— G^ai. vi., 15. 



This is one of the passages cited 
in support of the mischievous error 
that certain divine ordinances are 
non-essential — t. e., unimportant, or 
useless. It is remarkable, however. 



that while this is said of one or 
more of these ordinances, that it is 
not so said of all. Some speak thus 
of baptism, for which we have botn 
precept and precedent, but not o 
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the Lord's-day, for which wo have 
example only ! 

The error referred to is usually 
expressed thus : — " Such ordinances 
as circumcision or baptism are of 
no avail, for they are mere cere- 
monies. Granting that the latter is 
a divine ordinance, or also the 
former ; and what Paul says of one 
may be said also of the other." The 
truth is that although circumcision 
could avail nothing until God had 
enjoined it : nor when Paul wrote 
his " Epistle to the Galatians," 
which was after the close of the old 
institution, to which it belonged; 
yet during that time (from Moses 
to Jesus) it availed much. So much 
that a manuncircumcised was not per- 
mitted to eat the Passover ; nor even 
to enter the Temple — the House of 
God ! Yea, if it was discovered that 
a man of the people had not been 
circumcised, he was to be put to 
death ! Gen. xvii. 14, Exod. xii. 
48, &c. 

Circumcision availed nothing 
when Paul wrote his Epistles, nor 
does it now ; but it availed much 
while the law of circumcision was 
in force. And if this passage 
teaches anything concerning bap- 
tism, it is that it avails much during 
the age to which it belongs. The 
Passover festival availed much under 
the old Institution, but because it 
avails nothing now, would it be 
correct to say that the Lord's 
Supper avails nothing now? Let 
those answer this question who pre- 
sume to say of any divine ordinance, 
It is non-essential. 

But it is argued by some that 
Paul must have deemed baptism un- 
important, for he says that he was 
not sent to baptize ; and he gives 
thanks to God that he had baptized 
80 few of those to whom he wrote at 
Corinth. 1 Cor. i., 12 to 17. 

Now if this passage is looked at 
closely, it will teach us that Paul 
treated this ordinance as a matter 
of great importance. There were 
those in the Church at Corinth who 



had made, or encouraged ''divisions," 
by taking distinctive names. Paul 
rebukes them, sharply so, on this 
account; and rejoices that no o^e 
could be justified in taking his 
name, for scarcely any of them had 
been baptized by him ; and, cer- 
tainly, not one of them into his 
name. For this he had reason to 
thank God; and he did so. Paul 
baptized very few, for this good 
reason — ^like Jesus Himself, he was 
not sent to baptize, but to preach. 
The mission of John the Baptizer 
was to preach, and also to baptize, 
with his own hands. The mission 
of Jesus was to preach, to teach, to 
heal, &c., while the baptism of his 
followers was performed by those 
who attended him as his disciples. 
Just so with Paul. He, himself, 
was not sent to baptize but to 
preach ; but when he went to preach, 
he called on his hearers to believe 
and to be baptized, and there were 
those with him who were not 
specially sent to preach, but to bap- 
tize; as Luke, Mark, Silas, Timothy, 
Titus, Tychius, Trophimus, and 
others. Sometimes only one of 
these, and sometimes not one, so 
that it devolved on him to immerse 
with his own hands. Many at 
Corinth, hearing, believed, and 
were baptized. Silas and Timothy 
were with him to assist him by 
baptizing those who believed, and 
otherwise. Here, then, is a clear 
indication that Paul, in preaching, 
made many converts, and that it 
was necessary that one, two, or 
more brethren should be present to 
baptize, or otherwise that he himself 
baptized. 

The preaching of the Gospel is 
intended to convince those who are 
ignorant, unbelieving, or disobedient; 
to lead sinners to repentance ; and 
to lead the unbaptized to the bath 
of regeneration. The preacher who 
says nothing of baptism is as 
culpable as he who says nothing of 
faith, or of the gopd confession. A 
lecture, or sermon, may be delivered 
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on the coming of the Lord, the re- 
surrection of the body, election, &c., 
&c. But in preaching the Gospel, 
no one of the facts to be believed, 
or the conunand to be obeyed are to 
be ignored. At one time it may be 
well to dwell, particularly so, on 
one of these, and only name another, 
or others ; which, however, should 
be particularly taught to inquirers. 
For to produce conviction, or, at 
least, to awaken inquiry, should be 
the earnest aim of the preacher. 
Sometimes we are compelled to 
debate with inquirers on the scrip- 
tural act, and the proper stdjects of 
baptism ; and we cannot but wonder 
at the blindness and the prejudice 
of many. It is well to lead such 
on, as speedily as we can, to the 
design of the ordinance ; and to do 
this in the words of scripture. 
For when this is perceived there 
will be little difficulty as to the 
proper subjects, or as to the mean- 
ing of the word. 

For some tell us they can see no 
good in it ; that some who have been 
immersed are no better than others 
who have not ; or that they are of 
opinion that some have been saved 
without it, and that it must, there- 
fore, be non-essential. To all this 
we may, at least, say, baptism is a 
divine command, and that all divine 
commands are commands with 
promise ; that we cannot do right — 
in a right spirit — without being 
benefitted thereby ; or neglect to do 
80, without suffering loss. He who 
loves the Lord in deed, will not 
inquire whether he can be excused 
doing this or that, but will be ready 
to say with Paul, " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?" Baptism 
into the Christ, has been truly said 
to be the first act of faith. Hence, 
this was the first thing that Paul 



was commanded to do ; and if this 
was the first thing then, should it 
not be so now ? Some tell us that 
it is right for those (to be baptized) 
who see it right ; but will they speak 
thus of other divine commands and 
ordinances, as the Lord's day— the 
Lord's Supper, Prayer, &c. ? True, 
baptism alone does not save us, nor 
faith alone, nor prayer alone; bnt 
can any one be saved in known and 
wilful disobedience to any divme 
command ? And as to baptism, has 
not He who is '* The author of ever- 
lasting salvation to all who obey 
Him," placed it before salvation— 
between faith and salvation— in 
Mark xvi., 16, &c. But if it were 
not so intimately associated with 
salvation, if it had been presented to 
us simply as a command, could it be 
contemned with impunity ? We are 
not required to feed the hungry, or 
clothe the naked, in order to procnre 
our forgiveness or salvation; but 
where those who do not so will be 
found when every man will be re- 
warded according to his works, is 
quite clear from Matt, xxv., 41, 42, 
&c. In our intercourse with the 
unbelieving, and also with the 
disobedient, it becomes us to be 
courteous and faithful, speaking the 
truth in love, and declaring the 
whole counsel of God — ^not passing, 
over this or that in deference to the 
position or prejudices of others ; yet 
studiously avoiding offence towards 
those who are laboring under the 
disadvantage of erroneous training, 
and their intimate connection with 
those in a like position. To shew 
such the true intent of such passages 
as 1 Cor. i., 14, Gal. vi.. 16, &c., 
may lead them one step, at least, in 
the right direction. 

W. D. H. 



A man may be a king of nations — he may be the leader of legions. Yet, 
if he fail to control himself, his greatness sinks into insignificance beside 
the true greatness, the moral heroism of him, who in all cases governs his 
passions, and holds himself in subjection to reason, as taught by the Bible. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 



The less the Christian troubles 
himself with politics in general the 
better. There is a higher work for 
him to engage in — a work which 
only the church can perform, and 
which requires all the time and 
resources which every child of God 
has at command after attending 
to the proper wants of those depen- 
dant upon him. Nothing seems to 
us more out of place than a Chris- 
tian up to his neck in party politics, 
or foremost, or busy, in municipal 
contests ; and a little time generally 
proves that when so engaged he was 
on the road to apostacy. 

Eut there are exceptions to most 
rules, and there are certain political 
questions which are properly church 
questions. Questions upon which 
the church should give information, 
and on which its voice should be 
heard in every way not incompatible 
with the spirit of Christ. Several 
years ago we pointed to clear indi- 
cations that political parties were 
about to be reconstructed and that 
the conflict would be chiefly upon 
church questions. Now we behold 
this new era fairly opened. Con- 
servatives have been educated to 
surpass Liberals in liberal measures, 
but only to yield them at the 
moment when they can no longer 
retain office without so doing. But 
with this comes the pre-eminence 
of church questions. Compulsory 
church-rates are dead, or dying, 
the Universities must be open to 
all religions alike, or others must 
be provided for the excluded, the 
Irish Church must undergo some 
vast change, and th^se are but the 
outposts of State-churchism. Then 
how rapid are the changes — weeks 
accomplish what, as things were a 
generation back, must have required 
years, and the changes thi;s accom- 



plished are all in the right direction 
— all tend to liberate religion from 
bondage to the State, to break down 
barriers which obstruct the progress 
of the true church, and all prepare 
the way for giving the Bible to 
Christendom, where, strange as it 
may sound, the Book of God has 
never yet been, and is not now, free. 
But the morning of liberty is fast 
approaching. Truth and falsehood 
are about to come into fair conflict, as 
they have not yet done. True the 
flght has been long going on, but 
the adveraary has managed to tie 
the hands of the church, and compel 
the declared soldiers of Christ to 
combat without their complete ar- 
mour. But we are near the end of that 
stage,andthe enemy will have to stand 
against the whole armour, offensive 
and defensive, and when that is the 
case none need fear the result. Glory 
to God in the highest ! 

But our purpose is to speak of 
present work in the domain of 
politics. Church questions are for 
the church, and we can handle them 
without being carried away from 
Christ and Christianity into the 
whirlpool of general politics. We 
claim the freedom of the Church 
of Christ, and deny the right of 
governments to meddle. We sus- 
tain the treasury of the church by 
our own free-will offerings, asking 
nothing of the Gentiles, but they 
set up their own church, which we 
recognize to be anti-Christian, and 
they use the law to compel us to 
pay for it. Some of us have conse- 
quently stood before magistrates 
and had the broker in our houses, 
for we dare not voluntarily supply a 
shilling to the Parliamentary Church, 
which, in Ireland provokes to rebel- 
lion, almost renders Fenianism 
justifiable, promotes infid^Utjr every- 
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"where, and by the contrast, gives 
Rome an appearance of favour to 
thousands who otherwise would learn 
a purer faith. But the supremacy 
of the State-church in Ireland 
is as surely doomed to speedy de- 
struction, as are church-rates. The 
battle is commenced. But what is 
the fight about ? Liberals and Con- 
servatives agree that the supremacy 
must end! Yet there is to be a 
severe fight. There are several 
ways in which the thing can be done. 
The Conservative party propose to 
interfere but little with the endow- 
ments of the church, and to pro- 
duce content by bribing Romanists, 
Presbyterians, and perhaps others, 
with State-pay, so that something 
like equality may be reached, not by 
leaving each church to support itself, 
but by taxing the multitude to 
support several churches in place of 
one. This Conservative party is tlie 
boasting Protestant party. But 
behold it quite willing to sell its 
soul to Pope and devil by establish- 
ing and supporting a Roman Catholic 
University, and by giving State-pay 
alike to papal priests and protestant 
clergy. The liberal party, of course, 
propose less favourably for the State- 
church. Earl Russell gives up his 
former remedy and aflBrms that 
what would have been healing some 
years ago, would be futile now, that 
" a clipping of the wings of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and 
a provision out of her surplus funds 
for the Roman Catholics, would be 
but a half-measure, which, as leaving 
protestant ascendancy in full blowing 
dignity, would not suit the present 
times. " ** Halting between two 
opinions will satisfy no party," 
and "religious equaUty is the only 
remedy." So viewing the matter he 
hands it over to Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he recognizes as the leader of 
the Liberal party, who is ready to 
go as far as Earl Russell and, perhaps, 
some way beyond. But how is this 
religious equality to be brought 
about. The thing sounds exceed- 



ingly well. The plan is to put down 
the Irish Establishment, and to set 
up in its place three state-endowed 
churches — Episcopalian, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian. Of the 
rent-charge now possessed by the 
Establishment he would give about 
nx-eighths to the Roman Catholics, 
about one-eighth to the Episcopal, 
and less than an eighth to the 
Presbyterian Church: 

The Radical party, if there be such 
a party, desires to go as much beyond 
Earl Russell as he moves ahead of 
the Conservatives. We did hope to 
find Mr. Bright wholly right on this 
question. But it is not so. He is, 
however, far in advance of those 
already referred to, yet, unless he 
move to other ground he cannot 
on this great church question, repri- 
sent any enlightened and faithfnl 
Christian. He proposes to abolish 
the establishment, and to give a 
million a piece, instead of all the 
property, to the three sects. Now 
if one of these churches is of Christ, 
one of the other two, if not both, 
must be anti-Christian. What right 
has the State to pay the true church 
on the ground of the duty of sup- 
porting Christianity, and at the same 
time support another church which 
denounces that one as of the devil- 
Then again, where is the equity of 
giving to the half million of Preshy- 
terians and the seven hundred thou- 
sand Episcopalians of Ireland as 
much as he proposes to present to 
the four millions and a half of 
Romanists? The scheme is without 
principle. 

But this leading question of poli- 
tics is a Bible question, and must be, 
and will be, settled on Chi'istian 
principles. Something considerahle 
will certainly be done ere long. But 
that will not be permanent unless it 
be recognized that the old system of 
State-churchism cannot be replaced 
by a system of wider or geueral 
State-endowment. The education of 
the people in this particular is fast 
going on, and we have to aid it. 
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Some amount of instruction we 
should give from the platform, in 
our meeting places ; and surely 
every Christian church in the land 
should be directly heard in the 
House of Commons. Let each 
church send up their petition, set- 
ting forth that they deeply regret 
the discontent which prevails, and 
has so long prevailed, in Ireland, and 
are anxious that such legislation be 
speedily adopted as shall remove the 
grievances of the Irish people — that 
they consider as among the most 
serious of those grievances the exist- 
ence of a Church Establishment 
which represents the religious opi- 
nions of, and lliinisters to less, than, 
seven hundred thousand souls, while 
some four millions and half of the 
people belong to the Boman Catholic 
church, and support their own reli- 
gious institutions, or nearly so, by 
voluntary means alone — and that the 



petitioners object to the endowment 
by the State of the Boman Catholic 
clergy, as they also do of the clergy 
and ministers- of every other sect, 
and that they desire that the prin- 
ciple of disendowment shall be 
impartially appUed to Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Boman Catholics, 
and, therefore^ pray the House to pass 
measures for the dis-establishment 
of the Church of England in Ireland, 
and the disendowment of other 
bodies who now receive aid from 
public funds. 

Information concerning the pre- 
sentation of petitions, &q,, may be 
given next month. In the mean 
time let us determine to use every 
opportunity to strike a blow at that 
imposition, which from its very na- 
ture must be ever subversive of 
Christianity — State Chubghism. 

Ed. 



WHEN DOES A BBOTHEB CEASE TO BE A BBOTHEB? 



The intimation that a contribution 
sent to the B, H. for evangelistic 
purposes had been returned, because 
sent by persons who had been ex- 
cluded from the church, and who had 
thereupon set up another table in 
the same locality, produced a long 
epistle in condemnation of our re- 
fusal to accept the donation. The 
letter is not inserted, because the 
writer of it knew nothing of the 
parties, and chiefly based his remarks 
upon suppositions which had no 
existence in connection with the 
caser. But there is one point, which 
the writer makes large use of, which 
we expected would most likely pro- 
voke remarks from some quarter. 
Our letter to the persons whose con- 
tribution was refused began with 
'*Dear Brethren," and- ended with 
"Yours in the Gospel." Now the 
friend, who has written us, considers 
that our position must be wrong. 
He admits, that if the parties were 
rightly excluded from the church 
that the act is binding in earth and 



heaven, and he urges, that if thus 
.rightly excluded we ought not to 
have addressed them as brethren, 
but should have denounced them as 
children of the devil, and thus we are 
left with but the choice of one of the 
two horns of a dilemma — if right in 
terming them brethren we must be 
vn'ong in refusing their fellowship 
and money, and if right in refusing 
these then were we wrong in admit- 
ting their relation as brethren. But 
this was no slip of the pen. We 
recognized at the moment of writing 
that some persons would feel, if not 
write, what our friend has expressed. 
The question is really that which 
heads this writing — ^When does a 
brother cease to be a brother ? Our 
answer is. Never ! A mui may ha^e 
a bad son, whom he is compelled to 
cut off from fellowship with the 
family, but when does that son cease 
to be a son ? Never, while he lives ! 
So it is with brethren in the Lord. 
Some with whom we once walked in 
sweet fellowship have hSksa trcm 
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rectitude, so that the word of the 
Lord forbids them the fellowship of 
the family of God — ^they are outcasts 
from the table ; but, like the prodigal 
son, they are children still, and the 
Father's heart is open to receive 
them if they will arise and return by 
the road of repentance. When they 
return it will not be demanded that 
they be again bom of water and the 
Spirit, because already they are 
children, and brethren to those of 
the family who have continued in 
the fellowship of the Father's house. 
We have sometimes hardly known 
whether to feel amused or sad on 
witnessing the awkwardness of some 
when called upon to correspond with 
an erring and excluded member. 
Should they write Dear Br., or 
merely Sir, or I'om Jones only ? They 
wanted to say Dear Brother, and did 
not like, and yet they liked not to 
riBfiise so to say. There is, however, 
no room for difficulty in the case. 
Write as you like. The excluded 
brother is a brother, but it is ilot 
necessary to assert that relation every 



time you address one who stands in 
that relationship ; and, therefore, if 
you prefer to communicate without 
so asserting (which omission is not 
a denial), no wrong is done. On the 
other hand, if you prefer to remind 
him of the relation, you have full 
right so to do; and even to an 
offender, from whom you must with- 
hold fellowship, the epithet (fear may 
be applied, because the term can be 
properly used without expressing ap- 
probation. As the world was dear 
to Christ when he died for, but could 
not esteem it, so should the brother, 
excluded from fellowship by his un- 
repented sin, be to every child of 
God. In saying dear brother, we 
express not esteem, nor fellowship, 
but we betoken our recognition of 
the value of his soul, and, if sincerely 
expressed, our possession of the 
spirit of Christ, who counted those 
with whom he could hold no fellow- 
ship, so dear, that he gave his liie 
to save them. 

Ed. 



MORMONS AND MORMONISM.* 



No. 1. 



We conmience herewith a series of 
historical essays on the Mormons 
and Mormonism, impelled thereto 
by three considerations : (1) A new 
generation has come upon the stage 
since the rise of this delusion, a 
generation almost wholly ignorant 
of its early history ; (2) recently pub- 
lished works throw a new light on 
the history and condition of this 
pe(^le; and (S) the fact that the 
Mormon question is assuming a grave 
moral and political importance in the 
United States. 

At the opening of this strange 
story we are introduced to four men, 
vnthout any one of whom there would 
have been, humanly speaking, no 



Mormon church. These are Joseph 
Smith, Sidney Rigdon, Solomon 
Spalding, and Martin Harris. 

Joseph Smith— the fourth child 
in a family of nine — came with his 
father's family into Palmyra, N. Y-. 
near Rochester, in the year 1816. 
The future Prophet was then eleven 
years old, having been bom ''^ 
Sharon, Vermont, Dec. 13th, 1805. 
Probably no family ever left Vermont 
who could be better spared. ThfiJ 
were ignorant and poor, and not only 
that, but irreligious, vicious, indolent, 
and of questionable honesty. They 
continued to reside in or near Pal- 
myra imtil 1830. There are plenty 
of witnesses, who] knew them well, 
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still living, to testify to their total 
worthlessness. Young Joseph was 
the laziest of the lazy, and the most 
worthless of the worthless. Mr. 
Pomeroy Tucker — ^who has recently 
written a valuable history of the 
Mormon fanaticism, and who knew 
the young scapegrace when there 
were strong chances of his dying in 
the poorhouse or the jail — thus 
draws his portrait : 

" From the age of twelve to twenty 
years he is distinctly remembered as 
a dull-eyed, flaxen-haired, prevarica- 
ting boy, — ^noted only for his indolent 
and vagabond character. He never- 
theless evidenced the rapid develop- 
ment of a thinking, plodding, evil- 
brevnng mental composition— largely 
given to inventions of low cunning, 
schemes ol mischief and deception, 
and false and mysterious pretensions. 
In his moral phrenology, the pro- 
fessor might have marked the organ 
of secretiveness as very large, and 
that of conscientiousness 'omitted.' 
He was, however, proverbially good 
natured, very rarely if ever indulged 
in any combative spirit towards any 
one, whatever might be the provoca- 
tion, and yet was never known to 
laugh. Albeit, he seemed to be the 
pride of his indulgent father, who 
has been heard to boast of him as 
the * genua of the family.' " 

Mr. Tucker, it is worth remarking, 
corrected the proof-sheets of the first 
edition of the "Golden Bible." 
Similar testimony is giveli by others ; 
this must be accepted, ^en, as 
Smith's mental and moral statm in 
the year 1825, 

Sidney Eigdon, the owner of all 
the brains in the firm of which he 
was the junior member, was bom in 
Alleghany Co., Penn., in 1793. He 
is said to have been a man of very 
considerable ability and attainment. 
He was a Baptist clergyman at the 
time Mr. Campbell sounded the call 
of reformation, but soon joined the 
few persons who had already com- 
mitted themselves to the new move- 
ment, In that early day, Bigdon, aa 



a preacher, in the popular estimation 
ranked next to Walter Scott, who 
stood second only to Mr. Campbell. 
Pittsburgh was for some years his 
home. That he was really the in- 
spiiing genius of Mormonism is 
proved by the fact recently stated in 
these columns, viz. : that before the 
Mormon doctrines were blown before 
the world, he attempted to indoctri- 
nate the Christian Brotherhood with 
them. For aught we have been able 
to learn, Bigdon, previous to his 
apostacy, was a man of good charac- 
ter, though he never succeeded in 
winning Mr. Campbell's fullest con- 
fidence. 

Solomon Spalding died eleven 
years before Smith's vision, and yet, 
in one sense, he had more to do in 
establishing Mormonism than any 
other man. This is his strange 
history: 

Solomon Spalding was born in 
Connecticut, in 1761, was graduated 
at Dartmouth College — was ordained 
m a minister, which profession he 
actually followed for three or four 
years. Afterwards he was a merchant 
in the State of N. Y., and in 1809 
he removed to Conneaut, Ohio. He 
had a taste for literature, and wrote 
several novels, so worthless that no 
publisher could be induced to under- 
take their publication. During his 
residence in Ohio, he wrote a romance 
to accountforthe peopling of America. 
He undertook to trace the Indians 
back to the Ten Tribes, according 
to an old theory now exploded. In 
1812, Spalding removed to Pittsburg, 
where, in the following year, he an- 
noimced in the newspapers this 
romance, as soon to appear from the 
press. He entitled it, ** Manuscript 
Found," and stated that it would 
contain a translation of the ''Book 
of Mormon." The volume was also 
to contain an accoimt of the finding 
of this " manuscript " in a cave in 
Ohio. The book never (in that form) 
appeared, though it was some time 
in the hands of a Pittsburg printer. 
Sidney Rigdon was 9ji attw^he of the 
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office where the romance was left, 
and was known to have made a copy 
of it. The original was in existence 
until after the " Golden Bihle " was 
puhlished in 1830. Soon after all 
traces of it are lost. 

Spalding, like other small writers, 
had a weakness for reading his com- 
positions to his friends. This weak- 
ness he indulged in the case of the 
"Manuscript Found." To this 
weakness we are indebted for an im- 
portant link in the chain of evidence 
that goes to fasten the authorship of 
the ** Golden Bible " where it belongs. 
A large number of those to whom 
the romancer had read his story im- 
mediately identified that document 
as his innocent Indian romance. 

Martin Harris was in middle life 
when Smith had his " vision." He 
was a plain, simple-hearted farmer, 
living in the prophet's neighbour- 
hood, and the owner of a considerable 
property. He is thus described by 
Mr. Tucker : 

"He was one of the earliest, if 
not in truth the only real believer. 
He was a religious monomaniac, 
reading the Scriptures intently, and 
could probably repeat from memory 
nearly every text in the Bible, from 
beginning to end, giving the chapter 
and verse in each case." 

He is said to have been a very 
"covetous, money-loving man, but 
an honest and benevolent one." He 
was the only " solid man " in the 
embryo Church, and paid the whole 
expense of printing the first edition 
of the *• Golden Bible." Mr. Tucker 
gives it as his opinion that without 
the aid of Martin Harris it would 
have remained an "unpublished 
romance." 

In 1819, Joseph Smith and his 
two elder sons; in digging a well, 
threw out a stone of peculiar colour 
and shape. Young Joe, who was 
frequently a looker-on while his 
father and brothers handled the 
shovel and the pick-axe, carried off 
this stone, grieving the hearts of the 
proprietor's young children, who 



claimed it for their own. He soon 
claimed that, by the aid of this stone, 
he could see wonderful things. He 
set up for a fortune-teller, and pre- 
tended to discover property that had 
been lost or stolen. At length he 
began to discover immense sums of 
money — gold and silver — ^buried in 
the earth. These absurd pretensions, 
strongly insisted on, at length began 
to make some impression on the 
credulity of a few ignorant and super- 
stitious persons living in the vicinity. 
In the Spring of 1820, Smith per- 
suaded a number of these to go with 
him at the dead hour of night to dig 
for hidden treasure. Silence was the 
condition of success. After two hours 
digging — ^the young magician indicat- 
ing with a wand the spot where the 
spade was to be put into the ground 
— just as the treasure box was to 
be laid bare, one of the party spoke! 
The spell was broken. This kind of 
folly continued, at frequent interrals, 
from 1820 to 1827, so firmly did 
Smith hold his power over the un- 
tutored natures of which he had 
gained the mastery! Numerous 
traces of these diggings are still dis- 
coverable, widely scattered over Pal- 
myra and the adjacent towns. But 
it always happened that some one 
would baffle the seer by speaking 
just at the decisive moment ! 

If Smith's motives are asked for, 
none stronger than these can be 
assigned. He gratified, in a small 
way, his lust for power and notoriety; 
he fed his love of the mysterious; 
and — ^not the slightest consideration! 
— ^he contrived in this way to get 
from his dupes some supplies for the 
sustenance of the family. 

The fame of these diggings ex- 
tended far and near. They were 
extensively published in the news- 
papers. Mr. Tucker supposes they 
made a deeper impression on the 
minds of the fanatical, because of 
certain *' spiritual demonstrations"— 
of what kind he does not tell us— 
then taking place in different parts 
of the country. However this SflftJ 
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be, in the summer of 1827, a myste- 
rious stranger suddenly turned up at 
old Smith's, to the no small wonder 
of the neighbours. He made frequent 
visits — always holding private inter- 
views with the money-digger. When 
Sydney Kigdon came, in 1880, to 



Palmyra, as the first ** regular 
preacher " of Mormonism, he was at 
once recognized as the ** mysterious 
stranger,'* whose visits to Smith, 
three years before, had been so in- 
explicable. 

(To be continued.) 



BELIGION DEGENERATING INTO MUSIC. 



No thoughtful observer of the 
state and expression of religious 
feeling in America can have failed 
to see that the vague and delightful, 
but semi-sensuous emotions excited 
by the grand and sublime power of 
music, are becoming the fashionable 
substitute for the simple and genuine 
worship of the apostolic church. The 
eleyation of feeling, which music 
excites, is mistaken for piety ; the 
swelling soul seems to float on 
majestic waves of sound, above the 
earth, up into the very heavens, — and 
this is felt to l)e divine communion ; 
vague aspirations bear us up into 
re^ms of rapture and delight, and 
this is supposed to be the foretaste 
of the paradise that awaits the re- 
deemed ; thrills of musical emotion 
fill us with fantastic pleasure, and 
we fancy ourselves sharing in the 
praise of the angelic choirs. We 
Imow that this is all but a fond 
dream, — the enchantment of the 
siren singing in her beautiful island 
of death, 
" Like an ^olian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thought -with music that it makes." 
Still, it is no less true, this is the 
present usurpation of music. It is 
especially noticeable in our great 
cities. Spiritual vacuity leaves the 
heart empty for anything that affords 
a momentary gratification to the 
religious longing of our nature. 
"Heavenly music " is supposed to be 
the divinest worship, and people meet 
to hear the choir and be lifted up on 
swelling tones of harmony, in the 
delusion that it is worship. 

This tendency of the religious 
feeling of the American people is well 



portrayed in a recent article in the 
New York Herald. The writer, 
speaking of its manifestation in New 
York, says : 

" In public worship New York 
now absolutely wreaks its religion 
on music. No amount of Puritanic 
declamation has been sufficient to 
stay the progress of this instinct, 
and no pleading on the part of elderly 
clergymen for simplicity of form have 
been of any avail. To-day an or- 
ganist without an elaborate pro- 
gramme of solos, duets, and quartets, 
would sit as uneasily on his cushioned 
stool on a Sunday morning as would 
the leader of a concert imder similar 
circumstances on any evening of the 
week. It will be also impossible to 
expunge the excess of music from 
religious worship at present. Pres- 
byterians doctrinally orthodox, have 
fallen into it ; Methodists exhort in 
musical notes and semibrevcs ; 
Episcopahans cantillate everything, 
even prayers and responses ; and 
Catholics, always grand and- copious 
in this respect, are becoming more 
and more so, in consonance with the 
geAgral spirit of religious worship in 
the metropolis. The Baptists only, 
as a great body, have held aloof and 
kept to the letter of their original 
simplicity ; and these will no doubt 
gradually soften and mingle with the 
general pulp. It is useless to fight 
against human nature, either special 
or general; and that the religious 
instinct of the American human 
nature takes naturally to music, 
practical observation demonstrates. 

" The philosophy of all is found 
in this^ Music is especially the 
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organ of a certain vague, boundless 
aspiration and enthusiasm which 
must be wreaked upon something, 
and which constitutes really the 
essence of the religious instinct. 
Scientific culture and digging have, 
in some degree, unsettled the foun- 
dations of dogmatic theolopry; and 
that same enthusiasm which formerly 
employed itself in miracles and mys- 
ticism has been driven to other modes 
of expression. The haloes of mystery 
with which the Gothic feeling had 
enveloped the naked dogmas of the 
Creed have been melted away by 
new and, perhaps, more rational 
modes of thought ; and from centuiy 
to century a transition has been going 
on in the religious world. In America 
this transition has been rapid, and 
approximates to its climax, wherefore 
the religious instinct has assumed 
the mantle of music for want of a 
mantle more tangible. Practically, 
the fashionable religion of New York 
is already a vague theism, which de- 
pends upon music for its interpreta- 
tion, and which expends a great deal 
of talk on * faith' and like topics, 
without meaning a word of it. There 
is, in other words, at this day, none 
of that simplicity of practical faith 
which formerly prevailed, and which, 
in the theory, forms the comer-stone 
of the apostolic system." 

It is a high compliment to the 
" Baptists " to say that " they only, 
as a great body, have held aloof and 
kept the letter of their original sim- 
plicity." We trust that the prophecy 
will not prove true, " that they will, 
no doubt, gradually soften and mingle 
with the general pulp." Nothing 
can save them, or any people, from 
this all-engulfing tendency of the 
human heart, but to fiU its yearnings, 
its aspirations and its enthusiasm, 
with ihe great truths, the precepts 
and the promises of the Bible. Men 
must worship something, and they 
will find modes of expressing this 
human ipstinct. God has provided 
for this propensity of our nature in 
the revelation of his word. But when 



this is not put into the minds of 
the people, their hearts run astray 
after inventions of man, and spend 
their zeal in forms, which are not 
according to knowledge. It is still 
true, "where there is no vision, the 
people perish." The people are 
without ** the knowledge of God and 
of Christ, whom to know is life 
eternal." This knowledge is re- 
vealed only in the Bible. It is no 
outgush of the religious instinct,— 
no form which the struggling re- 
ligious sentiment shapes for itself, 
and to which it then bows down in 
worship. AU creattons originating in 
this way are idols. Let these words 
be written in letters of fire upon the 
walls of all our temples, that man 
may know — he is not to make his 
own religion. God has revealed it 
and written it in a book, and to that 
book we must go for it. 

What is the reason of this tendency 
of the religious feeling of the Ameri- 
can people, of which the Herdd 
speaks ? Why do the people turn to 
"music as the organ of a certain 
vague, boundless aspiration and en- 
thusiasm, which must be wreaked 
upon something," if not because the 
true objects of this aspiration and 
enthusiasm are not discovered to 
them? Paul found the Athenians 
in this condition. With their thirty 
thousand idols, they were still unsatis- 
fied, and seeking to wreak their vague 
and boundless feeling upon some- 
thing, they knew not what — "the 
idol of the Unknown." Had he im- 
itated our modem Priest, he would 
have wheeled a huge Berlin organ 
into their midst, and cried, " Behold 
the object of your devotions ! Hear 
its thundering bravuras ; let your 
souls rise on its majestic waves of 
harmony and float away into the 
fathomless abysses of the infinite. 
• Whom you ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.' '* But Paul had 
not reached this sublime height, to 
which the development of the religious 
feeling is fast lifting the free, pro- 
gressive American mind ; and be ^^s 
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content to preach to them Christ 
and Jiim crucified. He could not 
leap over sin to worship ; — he could 
not stifle the religious conscience 
with the vague and bewildering can- 
tatas of religious music. Hence he 
directed this vague, boundless aspi- 
ration and enthusiasm not to music 
but to " Jesus and the resurrection." 

We must keep the people to the 
Bible, if we would save them, — ^fiU 
their hearts with the sure words of 
eternal Hfe, — inspire them, not with 
the love of music, but the love of God 
and their fellow-man, — and lead them 
by paths of virtue and charity into 
ways of righteousness and peace. 

If the people will have an idol, 
music is perhaps as respectable a one 
as the religious development of the 
nineteenth century can invent. We 
are not arguing the relative merits 
of human inventions. We are de- 
nying that the Christian religion is, 
in any part — jot or tittle — a human 
invention at all. "Development" 
has nothing to do with it. It came 
from its Divine Author perfect and 
complete, and the great work of the 
church is to hold the people to it ; to 
protest, to remonstrate, to anathema- 
tize against anything that sets itself 
up beside it, — till every imagination 
of man is crushed under its feet and 
withered by the breath of its nostrils. 
"Pure religion and undefiled" — 
sublimated into music! — the sweet 
charities, that fall like heavenly dew 
upon the arid places of human woe 
—■expired in screaming ecstacies of 
sound! 'Tis too impious. Better 
for the people that some stern icono- 
clast should rise in the holy indigna- 
tion of the old prophets, and break 
to pieces all the senseless organs, 
and scatter all the godless choirs that 
desecrate our fashionable cathedrals, 
than that this fatal tendency to sub- 
stitute a musical sentimentalism for 
a livingChristianity,should be allowed 
to go unrebuked imtil it has fixed it- 
self, with the power of a fatal delusion, 
upon the habits and the credulity of 
the age. 



There is no religion in music. K 
the heart is not regenerate, no mat- 
ter how loud the anthem it may sing, 
its praise dies upon the air that bears 
it. It does not rise to God. Musical 
enjoyment is not, necessarily, re- 
ligious enjoyment. Some of the most 
enrapt of the choir are often the most 
godless of the earth. Sensuality often 
nurses its most subtle lusts under 
the voluptuous excitements of music. 
Music does not sanctify the man, but 
the man sanctifies the music. In a 
religion of music, the best musician 
ought to be the best saint. The 
drunken debauchee, because he hap- 
pens to have a nervous organization, 
strung to sweet harmony, ought to 
be the most acceptable worshipper. 
The choir in the church ought to be 
the chief thing, — the preacher be- 
comes subordinate, a mere stage 
manager to direct the chorus and 
walk out the singers. The old 
theatre of the Greeks, and the ar- 
rangement of their dramas, should 
replace the modem cathedral and the 
ritual of church service. It should 
be conceded at once, by the clergy, 
that religion is nothing but the " ex- 
pression of a vague, boundless aspi- 
ration and enthusiasm," and that 
music is its natural and only organ. 
Scepticism should be defined, to be 
doubt whether music is a divine reve- 
lation ; heresy, the denial that Handel 
and Mozart and Beethoven were in- 
spired ; and infidelity, opposition to 
organs and choirs of unregenerate 
singers. Our theology should be recon- 
structed upon the basis of the round 
and the square notes, and the numeri- 
cal notation. Orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy should turn upon our views of 
this triunity. Our music books should 
be our Bible, and the gamut and the 
scales our catechism. Musical attain- 
ment and sympathy should be the 
test of fellowship, and the man that 
hath no music in his soul, and is not 
moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
should be deemed fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils, and counted 
as a heathen and a publican. 
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It has been said, that nothing is 
so absurd but that some one will be 
found foolish enough to embrace it. 
It would seem especially true, in 
matters of religion. This folly of 
elevating organ-grinding and accom- 
paniments into the place of apostolic 
worship, illustrates it. Who could 
have thought that with the Bible in 



their hands, the American people 
could ever have drifted into such 
idolatry ! Is it true that the Baptists 
are breasting the current? Then 
honour to the Baptists ! Let us hold 
up their hands in this work. They 
are with the Saviour and the apostles, 
and there is where we profess and 
desire to stand. W. K. P. 



LETTER FROM JOSEPH BARKER. 



Lancashire, England, 

Nov. 21, 1867. 

Rev. C. CoiiLTNS, Philadelphia. 
— My dear Sir, — I am happy to be 
able to say, that I have " entirely re- 
nounced the views I formerly held 
with regard to the Divine Authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures," and that I 
have now for nearly five years been 
preaching and advocating " the 
Gospel of Christ, as presented in 
the New Testament, as the only 
antidote for sin, and the sovereign 
remedy for the healing of the nations." 

The change did not take place 
suddenly ; it was spread over several 
years ; nor can I trace it to any one 
event, or man, or book. I believe it 
commenced while I was in Nebraska; 
and advanced somewhat irregularly, 
from that time, to its happy consum- 
mation in 1863. 

A correspondence which com- 
menced between me and the Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, of London, in 1862, was 
of great service in accelerating the 
change, and bringing it to a happy 
issue. 

But to give you an account of the 
process in a letter, would be im- 
possible. I atn thinking of prepar- 
ing a statement for the press ; and 
when it is published, I shall be glad, 
if you desire it, to forward a copy or 
two to your address. If the post- 
office regulations allow me, I will 
forward to you along with this 
letter, copies of some of the pamph- 
lets I have published, since my re- 
turn to Christ. I would send you 
one I published on the Bible, but 



it is out of print. I have often 
wished to write to Dr. Berg, but I 
was told he had left Philadelphia. 

I expected to return to America be- 
fore this ; but the state of my wife's 
health has thus far rendered it im- 
possible. 

I desire very much to have an op- 
portunity of making known to mj 
former hearers and readers, the 
change which has taken place in mj 
views and feelings ; and the con- 
siderations and influences by wticli, 
under God, it has been effected. 

You are perfectly at liberty to 
publish this statement in any ^aj 
you think well. So far from having 
any objection to its pubhcation, you 
will greatly oblige me by giving it 
as extensive a circulation as possible. 
All I should ask is, that if my state- 
ment be accompanied with any re- 
marks, they shall be such as shall 
have no tendency to exasperate my old 
unbeheving friends. Many of them 
were ver}' kind to me ; and in every 
case, meekness and gentleness and 
love are best calculated to win 
sceptics and unbelievers to Christ 
and his cause. 

I am in connection with the Epis- 
cop«d Church ; though my labors as 
ft lecturer and preacher, have been 
mostly in connection with the Pn- 
mitive Methodists, and other dis- 
senting denominations. 

The accompanying remarks, made 
at the close of one of my lectures 
here, may render my answer t/) 
your kind letter somewhat more 
complete. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Lamenting that I should ever 
have erred, but rejoicing that I have 
been so happily restored, I am, my 
dear sir. — Yours most respectfully, 
Joseph Barker. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

To you, young men, who are be- 
ginning to entertain sceptical views, 
let me offer a word of counsel and 
warning. I assure you, you know 
not what you are doing. The path 
on which you are entering, may 
seem right to you in your present 
state of mind ; but the end thereof 
is • deiath ! You are preparing for 
yourselves matter for bitter repent- 
ance. 

I have trod the dreadful path, 
from beginning to end. I know it 
all. It is a weary and dismal road, 
and it leads to wretchedness and 
rain. I have seen the terrible 
effects which infidelity produces on 
men's characters. I have had proof 
of its deteriorating influence, in my 
own experience. Its tendency is to 
utter debasement. I have read and 
studied both sides, and what is more, 
I have tried both ; and the result is, 
a full assurance that infidelity is 
madness ; and that the religion of 
Christ is the perfection of wisdom 
and goodness. 

I think of my wanderings in the 
dark shades of doubt and unbelief, 
with unspeakable sorrow. I would 
give a world, if I could live my time 
over again, that I might avoid the 
dreadful mistake I made, in turning 
my back on Christ and his cause, 
and joining the ranks of his enemies. 
The only comfort I have is, that I 
was permitted to return, while in the 
fulness of my health and strength, and 
in the vigor of my mental powers ; 
that I am allowed to speak for Christ 
and Christianity once more, — that 
my family are all happy in the love 
of God and in the faith of the 
Gospel, — and that my large and 
varied experience enables me to 
speak of the infinite excellency of 
religion with an assurance ; and to 



substantiate what I say with a kind 
of evidence, which, without such an 
experience, might have been im- 
possible. 

I have no inducement to address 
you thus, but a regard to your wel- 
fare, and to the welfare of those over 
whom your influence may extend, 
and a sense of duty to that great 
good God, who is the Father of us 
all. I owe it to you, I owe it to all, 
to make known tire result of my life- 
long experience ; and this is the 
reason why I speak. I know that 
virtue is necessary to happiness, and 
that religion is necessary to virtue ; 
and that Christianity is religion and 
virtue, and happiness, in their highest 
and divinest forms. I have proved, 
I have felt its worth. I have tasted 
its blessedness. I have seen its 
elevating and cheering power in 
others near and dear to me, in the 
hour of grievous suffering. It is — 
as the best and dearest creature I 
know on earth, said to me not long 
ago, when apparently drawing near 
to death — ^it is " the pearl of great 
price ;" the "one thing needful." 

I could say no more ; — ^my heart 
is full, and would fain pour forth 
itself in prayers and entreaties to you 
to return to Christ. The man that 
leaves the religion of Christ for un- 
belief, or sinful pleasures, or worldly 
gains, makes a dreadful exchange. 
He leaves the fountains of living 
waters for cisterns that can hold no 
water. Like the Prodigal Son, he 
leaves the home of his soul, and the 
love of the Father, for a far country, 
where, after his short delusive 
pleasures, he must encounter the 
horrors of friendlessness and starva- 
tion. The Prodigal was beside him- 
self; and so are they who imitate 
his example. When the Prodigal 
came to himself, he returned, with 
shame and sadness, to his Father 
and his home again ; and when you 
come to yourselves, you will do the 
same. 

God grant that it may be soon. 
God grant that you may be brought 
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to see things in their true light, and 
to seek his mercy, and give yourself 
to his service without delay. 

Infidelity and sin, and all that they 
can give, are but vanity and vexation 
of spirit ; but a life of faith in the 



Son of God, and of obedience to His 
gospel, *' is profitable to all things, 
having promise both of the Ufa that 
now is, and of that which is to come." 
Joseph Babker. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



WoETLKT. — ^We are in a fair way for 
progress and for doing good; within the 
last month ten have been immersed into 
Christ after making a good confession 
before many witnesses. We have now 
many promising young men in the church. 
We have good attendance of brethren and 
more hearers than I have ever known, so I 
think we have a £edr prospect. J. B. 

BIBMINaHAH— PBEBEKTATIOK. 

A fortnight back the church in Charles 
Henry- street held an exceedingly interest- 
ing meeting, at which were present a goodly 
number from the church in Summer-lane. 
The occasion was that of presenting to 
Thomas Johnson a testimonial, indicating 
the esteem of the church and its apprecia- 
tion of his services in preaching the gospel. 
After tea, D. King, as president, presented, 
in the name of the church, a number of 
valuable books, including " Horn's Intro- 
duction to the Holy Scriptures," in four 
vols. ; " The Campbell and Eice Debate ; " 
" Lectures on the Pentateuch," &c., &c. It 
was intimated that the church was deeply 
sensible of the value of the services rendered 
in the proclamation of the gospel by 
several brethren, whose only time for pre- 
paration is that which remains after dis- 
charging large and pressing business duties 
— that though only the services of one such 
were, on the occasion, brousht into promi- 
nence, others were not out of mind, but that 
as Thomas Johnson liad so laboured longer 
than some others, whose efforts were daly 
appreciated, he had been, very properly, 
first called to this substantial recognition of 
the same. After feeling and appropriate 
remarks by T. Johnson, the meeting was 
edified by addresses f^m J. Camduff, 
E. Fraser, J. Strang, W. and J. Johnson, 
J. Faulconbiidge, £c. The meeting was 
designed to increase the zeal of brethren 
generally, and was thought to have a decided 
tendency in that direction. 

The committee appointed by the two 
churches in Birmingham have arranged for 
a standing notice to be exhibited during the 
whole year in some forty prominent places 
in the town, the following is the placard — 



CHBIST AND THE CHUBCH. 

UNITY IN PAITH AND POUTY THE WAST OF 
THE AaS. 

That thev all may be one — ^that the world may ht- 
lieve that woa hast sent me.— John xvii. 

Keep the unitT of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is one body, ove spirit, owe hope, one Lotd, 
ONE faith, ONE baptism, one God and Esther of all- 
JSph. iv. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ONE BOM, 
THE CHURCH. 



Desionatioh. — ** The 
Church/* "Church of God," 
"Church of Christ"— Ex- 
clusive of all distinctive 



Headship.— The Lord 
Jesus is the One and Only 
Head of the Church. His 
Apostles, endowed with 
the Holy Spirit, were his 
Ambassadors, to whom, 
exclusively, was committed 
the promulgation of the 
Ordinances and Statutes of 
the Church, which, in every 
place, is an independent 
organization, uncontrolled 
by churches, synods, con- 
ferences, governments, or 
monarchs. The constitu- 
tional acts of each church, 
in receiving members and 
in discipline, are bindine 
upon all the Churches of 
tiie Saints. 

Membexbhip. —The 
Members are those who 
having been saved by faith 
in Christ, repentance to- 
wards God, and baptism 
into the name of the 



Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, have been 



added to the Chnrcfa, asd 
whose conduct isnot Imon 
to be inconsistent irith the 
doctrine of Christ and hii 
Apostles. 

Phiesthood.— Of the 
Church it is written, " Te 
are a Royal Priesthood." 
Therefore Frieats and 
Clergy, as distiaguiihed 
from laymen, hare no place 
therein. Liberty iiiMini*- 
try is extended to aUm^e 
members able to ediiT. 
Bishops haveovenigbt onlf 
in the church in viuQ> 
they have been ordained. 

Finances. -1* 
treasury is committed » 
DeaeoBS, chosen by » 
Church of which they « 
members, and suppliM V 
the ficcewiU oflfcmp « 
brethren only. 

COKMEXOEATITI Ojf 

DINAN0E8.— The m* 
DayandtheLord'iTaWe 
—The first Day of the W«k 

and the Breaking oj t" : 
Bread— the one, by Divine 
Appointment^ as often n i 
the other. 



Beware lest any man spoil yon through philoeophy 
and vain deceit after the traditions of men, aflwtwi 
rudiments of the world and not after Christ."— w* "• 
In Birmingham, Churches meet for worship on the i 
Lord's Day at lOSO. and for preaching the Gospel at 
6-80, in the CHAPELS. ' 

CHARLES HENRY STREET, 

AND COXNEK OF , . «r ! 

GEACH STREET. SUMMER LANB. 
No PubUc CoUections for Church Fands.-Seata Free. 
Since the notice last month fonrhay«l 
been immersed, and taken membership* m | 
Birmingham, also one in Walsall and one 
in Wednesbury, hare likewise been bunea 
into the death of Christ. 
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CsossaATEB. — After last report I oon- 
tinoed in Banif and neighbourhood till the 
beginning of March. The intereet was 
good and the meetings well attended. Six 
were immersed during that time — ^four of 
them added to the church in Banff, the 
other two liye at Portnoekie. Those 
acquainted with the unhappy diyision of 
1865 will be pleased to hear that the 
brethren hare been reconciled and that 
the church in Banff is now in a happy and 
prosperous condition. I return there on 
Saturday next. Last Lord's day I spent at 
Oakley. A little church was formed there 
in the middle of January, which already 
numbers twenty-eight. There is a con- 
siderable interest in Oakley at present, and 
many seem not tar from the kingdom. 
" Come and help us " is the cry we hear 
wherever we go. Brethren, pray that the 
Lord of the field may send labourers, and 
while asking use the means necessary to 
bring out brethren of ability that the work 
may be done. J. B. Bae. 

March 12^A, 1868. 

BuMVBiES. — Having left Elizafield on 
the 10th, I am now laboring at Sanquhar. 
I have been a little over three months, 
in and around Dumfries, and during that 
time thirteen have made the good con^ssion 
and been baptized. Daniel Scott. 

March IQth. 

GoLBoaNE. — It is with pleasure we have 
to report the addition of two, to the church, 
in this place, who have been immersed into 
the name, and by the authority of, our 
common Lord. We are expecting shortly 



to bury several others into the death of 
Christ. The church is promisine and in a 
hopeful condition. Last Lord's Day a 
goodly number of brethren, from Wigan, 
paid us a visit, when meetings were held 
and addresses given out-door by Brn. 
Lowe, Meadows, Bigby, and Lewis to a 
goodly company, and an attentive hearing 
was obtained. In the evening many friends 
came to hear the truth proclaimed— so 
much so that our meeting room was 
crowded to excess. We trust much good 
will be done by such gatherings. 
March ISth, 1868. S. Hiu.. 

®bttttars. 

"FELL ASLEEP IK JESUS." 

Sabah Matnabd, Dec. 28th, aged fifty- 
eight years, after a lengthened ajffliction 
borne with fortitude and hope ; having been 
a most consistent member of ihe Church at 
Camden Town, London, since June, 1867. 

W.L. 

Jane, wife of John Ltjnd, of Wortley, 
Leeds, on January 30th, aged twenty-seven 
years. W. B. 

Maboaset Patebsok, of Dundee, on the 
14th Eebruarv, 1868, aged 68 years. She 
was one of tnose baptized in Dundee in 
1839, from whom the church now meeting 
in Watt Hall emanated. She was a 
Christian in profession and in life, and in 
death she cheerfully resigned her spirit to . 
the keeping of our gracious Gtod, 

J. S. 



OUR NEEDS.* 



Ukder the above caption, and 
others of its kind, numerous and 
earnest communications have ap- 
peared in our leading prints during 
the last five or ten years, from all 
which it is quite apparent that many 
of the leading spirits in the great 
refonxiation movement, realize the 
fact that their exists somewhere a 
defect; either one or more. To 
search for and ascertain its where- 
abouts, its name and its nature, has 
^eeu the burden of much of om- 
reflection, especially since the year 
?^ grace, 1861. And after personal 
iiiterviews with youiself, Bro. M. E. 
Lard, and the lamented A. Campbell, 



and numerous other soldiers, true 
and tried, we have, as we believe, 
solved the vexing problem, and with 
all deference to older and abler heads, 
beg leave to state our convictions on 
the premises, and then briefly to 
examine the truth or fallacy of our 
conclusions. 

We therefore suggest, in humility, 
that the great defect, most radicsd, 
and perhaps the only one which 
should be called radical, and the 
one from which ninety-nine hun- 
dreths of all our troubles spring, is 
the want of a Scriptural Eldership 
in the individual congregations. . . 

Unfortunately for the honor of 



« Thtse remarks are from tbe Chriitiau Standard. They point to an evil which has greatly retarded the 
^'^P^y of the cause in America. Of this we have been impressed for years. Some churclies in this coontry 
^ useless through this very evil. Let us be content not to go farther than Scripture warrants.— Ed. 
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the cause, it has been the custom of 
our zealous Evangelists, after in- 
ducing a number of persons to 
become obedient to the gospel, to 
proceed forthwith, to ** set in order 
the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every church," 
whether tried or untried, proved, or 
not proved. Here is the sad mis- 
take, my brethren. Ten things he 
7mi8t be, and six he must not he, who 
" desires the good work," the office 
of a Bishop. And though yeara of 
prayerful toil and trial may be 
requisite to enable him to grow to 
the fulness of this mbasure, be it so. 
It were better for himself, better for 
the cause, than being imperfectly 
qualified, to start, and stumble, and 
fall. For a failure on trial is not so 
disastrous, as having a name to 
walk when one can scarcely crawl. 
Once more : Authority prematurely 



conferred, is more likely to be abused 
than when by years of toil and sacri- 
fice it has been earned. Nor would 
it be a matter never so difficult to 
ascertain from whence are to come 
these Scriptural elders, could we 
dispose of another trouble. Numerous 
are the localities where we have by 
far too many small congregations. 
In many instances there should be 
but one, where now we have the 
name of tliree. But this, last in 
time may become self-regulating, as 
the church in the beginning was 
intended to be self-sustaining. 

I am not an alarmist, nor yet a 
malcontent, but after an experience 
of thirty years in the ministry of the 
Word, and no small amount of ob- 
servation, I have concluded, in ac- 
cordance with your earnest request, 
to show my opinion, also, on the 
" things we need." O. P. B. 



FRANCE. 



UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 



The Bishop of Chalons in a re- 
cent pastoral letter touches upon the 
important question of the alliance 
between Church and State. From 
this passage we translate a paragraph. 
After referring to the historic origin 
of this union in the days of Constan- 
tine, he says : 

** Protestantism, rationalism, and 
unbelief have shaken this intimate 
allianiie of the two powers ; and what- 
ever be the disposition of mind in 
which we may look at events, we 
need only open our eyes to see that 
state religions are about to disappear 
from almost the whole of modern 
Europe. The future which facts are 
preparing, will be, as far as we are 
able to foresee it, a social situation, 
in which the church, left to itself, 
can scarcely count on anything ex- 
cept the immense spiritual and moral 
force which is essential to it. Our 
experience, our conviction, are that 
the church will pass through this 
trial with honour, and will draw from 



it a new energy. But in the face of 
a change so great, the sovereign 
pontilBf and the entire episcopate 
comprehend the responsibility which 
rests upon them. A great man and 
a great pope have regulated for 
France the relations between the 
civil power and the clergy. Let us 
hope that the concordat, this monu- 
ment of vnsdom in the shadow of 
which our church has been reconsti- 
tuted, and which has procured for it 
more than a half century of peace 
and prosperity, wil! continue to pro- 
duce its beneficent effects. The 
distinction, however, between the 
Church and the State — ^we might 
even say, in looking to the United 
States, die independeftceheiween these 
two powers — and finally the divorce 
which we are seeing already realized 
in several parts of Europe, are facts, 
under the influence of which Catho- 
licism is called to live perhaps for 
centuries." 

Tho conviction of this surely ap- 
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proaching * divorce* between Church 
and State, it is evident, has forced 
itself even on the unwilling mind of 
the Catholics. All over Europe the 
jourualistic press, and books, are 
announcing this inevitable event. 



A great dfiy that will be. when truth 
and error, light and darkness, will 
measure their strength on the field 
of conflict, and seek for the victory 
by moral and spiritual force alone. — 
and truth can ask no thin;; more ! 



EDITORIAL. 

Last month it was urged, that our periodicals are not circulated bejond our own ranks 
as they might and should be, and that too many obtain them merely for their own read- 
ing. But there are, of course, a number who do what they can to promote the wider 
circulation, and their labor is not without results. Frequent are the communications 
which trace conversions to the B. H.y introduced where it was not sought, and perhaps not 
eren welcome. We are not in the habit of publishing letters of that sort, unless they 
contain other items which demand it. Turning to our file of recent epistles for a sample 
the following comes first to hand — 

" Jan. mA, 1868. 
" Sir, — I beg to thank you for your communication reoeiyed this morning. My 
brother has belonged to your communion, I believe, over twenty years, and was well 
known, by letter, to the late Mr. James Wallis, of Nottingham, whom I once had the 
pleasure of meeting, and who seemed a fine specimen of the christian gentleman. About 
ten years ago my brother sent me several numbers of the Harbiiigery which I then looked 
upon with great indifference, but by desrees I became more and more interested in it, 
and when he left off sending them I procured them through a bookseller for several 
years, and it is to the Harbinger I owe being convinced of the true character of the 
Christian Church and its ordinances, havine, after years of prayerful consideration, had 
the great, the untold pleasure of being baptized into Christ. But, I must own, that the 
intimate connection between baptism and salvation has dawned very slowly upon my 
mind. And since then I have had the unspeakable pleasure of seeing my wife, my two 
sisters, and my brother-in-law obedient to the co'mmand of Christ in this matter. Bap- 
tist principles have macie great progress in this city during the last twenty years ; during 
that time no Independent chapel has been built, but Baptist chapels have increased from 

one to five, of which I send you a list You will thus see that the 

Baptists her© are powerfully disunited. The Wesleyans are weak, and the Primitive 
Methodists weaker. The Church of England is strong, and growing stronger. It is a 
great pleasure to me to circulate the Harbinger^ and also the other books, and I know 
in several cases they have been well received. I have a deepening conviction that the 
principles therein advocated are strictly Scriptural, and therefore must prevail. I read 
with tne greatest interest every item showing the desire of Christians generally for com- 
plete union, and I believe a right knowledge of the ordinances of Christ lies at the very 
foundation of true unity ; and it gives me the most lively satisfaction to be instrumentiJ 
m any humble measure in promoting that knowledge." 

The letter from which the above i» cited was written with no expectation that it would 
«ppear in print, consequently we do not feel at liberty to give the writer's name. It is 
only needml to add that he circulates six copies of the B, S, and other publicationB 
ttionthly, and that there seems a growing intimation that the city in which he resides 
ebould ere long number among its several churches one of the primitive faith and order. 

Another interesting letter, about the same date, gives us to know that we were paid twice 
for certain copies. A good brother made a judicious selection of persons to whom he 
would send the B. H. n-ee of cost. At the expiration of the year he renewed his sub- 
scription for them and they were sent on. He gathered up in the meantime that' they 
were not inoperative in promoting the spread of truth. But two of the parties to whon 
he sent them had anticipated him by sending payment on their own account. He trans- 
ferred the released copies to two others in hope of meeting with a like result. This is 
the kind of pushing needed and that would re-pay in the l&st results. 
. Oim Agents. We use the term " agent" for want of a better. Those brethren are 
intended who undertake to ascertain the number of copies required in the church, where 
thev reside, receive, and distribute them, and remit payment for the same. It restt 
with them considerably to influence the circulation. Where they keep a sharp eye upon 
new-comers, put the question now and then to such of the members as do not subscribe 
"^d yet might be supposed able so to do, there the circulation is above the average. 
v>n the other hand, where the thing is allowed to take its own course an I orders are 



received only from those who seek to giye them, the reyerse is the ease. But these 
agents, so-cidled, are co-workers for the cause. They do what they do without pay. 
£ue, we send the copies carriage free, and, in Ghreat Britain, charge tliem onlj 
threepence halft)enny the copy, but this is considered not as remuneration, but merely 
to cover cost of correspondence, post-office orders, &c. To the Colonies we send each 
copy post-free but charge the full price — fourpence. This is owing to the &ct that we 
pay one penny postage on each, and also an annual Gk>yemment charge for the 
riglit to send at that rate. Add to this the cost of packing, &c., and we have left about 
twopence three farthings per copy. The Australian agents, then, have all their trouble 
and the cost of letters to us to repay them for their work. We have wished to mike 
them some little allowance, but it cannot be done. Then the agent is responsible. We 
know only him. He is expeeted to send only for the number ordered and to deliver 
them only to those who pay on delivery or who have pre-paid. If he do otherwise the 
trouble, risk, and loss if there be any, are his. Now, on tnese torms, who would be an 
agent ? Certainly no one, save those who believe that thereby they promote the cause 
of Christ and who, therefore, undertake it as they do any other work for the glory of 
God. We hail them as co-workers in the needful eifort to affect for good both church 
and world by means of the press. We know that together we have done much sood 
and are still doing much for which we give Gbd the glory. But the thi^ is not woriing 
quite 'satis&ctoHly. We have already referred to a good brother in South Australia, who 
had done much service in this department, throwing it up without seeking another to 
take hu place, or giving time for us so to do. He complains that subscribers give no 
end of unnecessary trouble, leave the subscription unpaid till the end of the year while 
he has to pay in advance, and in some cases do not pay at all, so that he was constantly 
■ubjected to a loss. Some of our agents at home have a little of the same experienoe 
and, instead of p<mng us in advance or quarterly, cut a poor figure in the ledger, so 
that at the dose of last year we found the arrears amounting to over £100. Now let as 
all understand the matter and do what is right. The agent serves the purchaser in one 
of two ways — either he saves him the trouUe of sending a letter and the cost of post- 
office order by teking his paym^it for the year in advance, or he enables him to receiTebis 
copy every month by paying for it on delivery, as he would wore it obtained from a 
bookseller. Every subscriber then who through the agent orders a copy to be sent 
direct to him by post Jthauldf and mt^^, pre-pay for the period for which he orders. 
In the case of Australian subscribers they should pay not the four shillings merely 
but an extra twopence to cover the cost of transmitting money, . &c., and in erery 
case pre-pay for Uie year or half-year according as the agents renuts once or twice 
in the year. It is unhandsome to give him uncalled for trouble ; and risk and loss there 
should be none, for he should not be expected to order, and thus make himself liable to 
pay, a single copy more than he hat received payment for. On our part pre-payraentis 
r^uired because it is requisite to produce the Briiith Harbinger at the smallest possible 
cost, and this is done only by paying cash for every department of the work, beside 
which we have to prepay the postege, which amounts to one-fourth of the entire amount. 
We ask credit from no man and are not in a position to give it. But let it not be supposed 
that there is cause to complain of our agents in Australia. They have paid us promptly 
and well. There would be no need to mention them, were it not proper for us to 
demand that they be not subjected to trouble and loss by the thoughtlessness of those 
whom they serve. Our only complaint is with some of our home agents. Some of these 
seem to have concluded that their work is to distribute periodicals with or withoat 
payment, and at the end of the quarter send no communication or say, that they have 
not got llie money in and that when they do it shall be sent. Some, in this way are a 
year or half-year behind. But it answers no good purpose, serves no one, and in the 
end does not promote the sale. We must therefore beg that they clear up every quarter, 
unless there exist some special arrangement, and that they protect themselves by 
requiring pre-payment, or payment on delivery. We would prefer declining to forward 
copies by post and parcels by rail, and thus leave all readers to order through the 
booksellers, but it cannot be so done. The bookseller in five cases out of ten fiuls to 
supply, and part of those who procure it are late and irregidar. We understand why it 
is so, and it cannot he avoided. It is therefore requisite to have a brother in ea^ 
church to take an interest in the work and, as he acte for the convenience of those whom 
ha suppUes, to give him as little trouble as possible. Even then he will have labor 
enougn to lead him to give it up, unless he realize, that he is aiding to promote the 
progress of the Lord's work. * 

&ere is somewhat to say upon the pecuniazy resulto as a whole, and a word or two 
to those who write, or who should write, for ito pages, but next month may afford 
ipace for this. — lSs>, 
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"A MAN OF SORROWS." 

When the God-man left his seat of glory on high, and came into this 
lower world to suffer and to die, though a stranger and by the world 
unknown, he came not unforetold, unheralded. The voice of prophecy 
had proclained with trumpet-tongue the nearer and still nearer approach 
of the wondrous event. Old Judaism, having well-nigh fulfilled her 
mission was preparing to retire ; was now about to gather her garments 
around her and depart ; pass away like a shadow as it was, and yield to 
the great reality, the sovereign supremacy. 

God. in his love, in the infancy of the human race, after the diadem 
had been beguiled from the fair brow of innocent man, and when 
"darkness brooded with raven wing" upon his soul, vouchsafed a remedial 
system, whereby fallen, helpless humanity might regain the lost estate ; 
yet through the fotms and ceremonies of the Jewish economy were given 
faint shadowings of those things which culminated in a Calvary-wrought 
reality. Thes^ were but typical of some stupendous event which Jehovah 
had in his divine intention ; the observance of which ensured to all who 
regarded them the practical forgiveness of their misdoings, so long as the 
preparatory interval required it. 

But a new state of things was about to be inaugurated and a change 
m the divine order submitted to the world. Hark ! the whole canopy of 
the celestial land seems vocal with its coming. On the wing of the 
morning the invigorating strains of heavenly harmony are borne through 
the blue expanse. '* Nights candles are burned out and gloriouB morn 
stands tip-toe on the mountain-top." As we upward raise our eyes the 
firmament is peopled with strangers from the unseen world, and our 
spirits drink in the new enrapturing message — "Peace on earth and good 
will to men." . * 

Go down to Bethlehem in Judea ; there you will find a man and his 
wife who are strangers in that country. The Entperor, Csesar Augustus, 
has issued a decree that all the subjects of his empire shall be taxed, and 
throughout the world there is nothing but Rome ; her sway is universal 
and her mandates are obeyed. 

Bethlehem, on account of the vast influx of the subjects of Rome's 
Master is filled with visitors, insomuch that suitable accommodation is 
not obtainable for this man and his wife ; and they are constrained to take 
up their abode in a place provided for cattle, and during their sojourn 
here, and under these circumstances, the woman brings forth her first- 
horn son. 

CsBsar Augustus, proudjnonarch, rules with undisputed sway from the 
Tigris to the Tyne, but little thinks he, that in an obscure village and 
amongst an obscure portion of his subjects, in the lowest rank of life, 
and among the most contemned tribe his sceptre rules, his Master is 
bom. Rome, no longer art thou the mistress of the world, for henceforth 
the yearnings of mankind are toward Jerusalem, for from this city shall 
go forth the mandates of Him whose right it is to reign, and who will rule 
till all his enemies are placed beneath his feet. 

Thus the Prince of Life was ushered in. Stupendous thought! 
Marvellous reality ! 

What! was there no one to proclaim this glorious event to the 
expectant world ? No one to tell to Israel that the long foretold had 
come ? Feasting and revelry, pomp and pageantry fill the palace of the 
Ceesars ; and was no voice raised to say that the desire of all nations had 
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come ? Oh, yes 1 But not with the brazen notes of heraldry, the trumpet's 
braying voice. Ambassadors from heaven proclaimed the joyful news and 
the glory of the Lord shone around. ** Fear not," said the angelic 
messenger to the affrighted shepherds — not to consuls, to triumvirs, 
to dictators —but to shepherds, *' for behold I bring you glad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people," and when he had uttered these 
enrapturing words a multitude of the heavenly host struck off with 
glorious harmony, singing and praising God. 

. Behold a glorious Being — surrounded by holy intelhgences that wait 
his bidding — receiving the homage of heaven's inhabitants, and clothed 
with light — divest himself of his glory, pass the ranks of angels, take 
upon himself the form of sinful fallen man, and become a servant, to he 
subjected to the coldness and indignities of a heartless world ; the proud 
man's contumely and the base man's scorn ; to endure the sneers and 
jibes of the unbelieving crowds, to undergo deprivation and want, weariness 
and pain, trials and temptations sore, false accusations, blasphemous 
impeachments, and imputation of collusion with the powers of evil, and, 
after all, to fill his cup to overflowing — to break his heart — to be taken 
by wicked hands and put to death. Wondrous event ! Why was it thus? 
How brief an answer will suffice ; and yet that answer how complete— 
" To save sinners." 

Equally brief and explicit his life's history — " he went about doing 
good," and Isaiah, the evangelical, the pre-eminent, gives us in a simple 
touching style his character, " A man of sorrows." 

Surely Israel, blind Israel, should have recognized her King, for here 
foretold long ages past they have his great distinguishing mark. From 
the cradle to the grave, from the manger to the cross, his life was not as 
others, different in its beginning and in its close, how unlike his fellows. 
Though God manifest in flesh, he did not ride in gilded chariot o'er the 
suff'erings of humanity ; but just as we are, or can be, tried and tempted, 
just as our lives may become embittered by experience of the ills that 
flesh is heir to, so he suffered — ^yet without sin. 

*' He hath no form nor comeliness, and there is no beauty that any 
should desire him." 

Then in what did his great attractions consist ? He was " A man of 
sorrows " and therein lay his power. With Him no fleeting evanescent 
joyousness, no sparkling wit, or ready repartee ; no frivolous entertaining 
talk, or pleasure-seeking view, no giddy thoughtless companions joined 
him in pursuit of pleasures. . Yet he did not shun the society of men, 
but as he saw the sufferings of his creatures his large heart yearned over 
them, and none could understand Christ Jesus but those who saw in him 
"a man of sorrows." 

His life was spent in doing good to others, but how frequently was it 
endangered thereby. He chose a small circle of friends from his country- 
men, revealed himself to them, and blest them with his deepest love, hut 
even these — the most favored — the chosen few — understood him not; 
even they fail to comprehend his mission, and from this very band of 
chosen ones it was that he — the unfaithful — the traitor went forth, who 
for self-aggrandisement, sealed his own condemnation by secretly betraying 
the inoffensive, God-anointed, into the hands of the cowardly horde that 
dared not touch him in the open day. The hungry lion was brought and 
oosed upon the harmless lamb. And the very one whose professions of 
fidelity were most assured, even this man, when in the judgment-hall of 
Pilate and when at least one pang might have been spared the Saviour, with 
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oaths aad curses denied him altogether. He was full of sympathy for 
others, but who ministered comfort to him ? 

When for the benefit of soms poor sufferer his supernatural power was 
exercised, it was said he obtained it of the devil. If he chose the 
society of the higher class, he was a wine-bibber, or if he mingled with 
the lower then was he a "friend of publicans and sinners." False 
motives were attributed to him, and the leaders of religious sections 
clamoured for his blood. 

Were there the hungry crowds to feed ! Jesus was there. An incurable 
leper sighing for deliverance from his loaths3m3 disease! "I will, be 
thou clean," and the sufferer was healed. To a heart-stricken mother 
—aye, mother and widow too — ^whose hope and joy had been removed by 
the cold hand of death ! ** Weep not" said the "man of sorrows," and 
the son was delivered alive to his mother. Affliction in almost every 
form was brought before him — ^he sympathized with the sufferers and 
healed them. Behold Him as he hears of the death of the beloved 
Lazarus, and witnesses the anguish of his bereft sisters ! What untold 
love is there in those two words — " Jesus wept " — and what volumes of 
meaning in "again groaning in spirit." 

But heavy as all these sorrows were there still remained the great grand 
cause of that sorrow which characterized him supremely, and which with 
untold and indescribable anguish caused to issue from his pores the 
blooi-like sweat, viz. : Sin. Sin brought him down from heaven. Sin 
strewed his earthly path with thorns. He beheld it in all its ramifications 
running like a deadly poison through the veins of society — ^plunging men 
headlong, blindfold, into the regions of endless despair. His bowels 
yearned with compassion, but sin nailed him to the accursed tree ; there 
he bare its vast load, the sin of the whole world and " was made sin for 
us." Nature was convulsed, but he suffered. The sun withheld its light, 
but there they left him. The Father withdrew his face from him, this 
he suffered too. The long loud agonizing cry pierces the solemn gloom — 
and Jesus dies. " A man of sorrows !" Gethsemane proclaims it ; 
Calvary confirms it. 

In the contemplation of our Redeemer in this aspect what blissful 
assurance fills the soul of the believer, for who is there of all Adam's 
children that has not tasted of some bitter cup of sorrow and suffering ; 
but, reader, did you ever retire to your closet with heart bowed down with 
troubles, and pour out your soul in prayer to Him, and find him to be 
one who cannot be "touched with the feelings of our infirmities?" or was 
your strength renewed, so that, although the burden remained, it seemed 
to have lost its oppressiveness. Here is ground for rejoicing. He 
who lived upon the earth and was made partaker of all the sorrows that 
exercise humanity is now ascended to the right hand of God, and there 
appears for his suffering people in the capacity of High Priest, fully 
qualified by his own sufferings to enter into the sufferings of his creatures. 
But whilst rejoicing in this blessed fact, let us not forget that he has 
claims upon us to which his love entitles himf, and which his justice will 
enforce. 

What can we do in return for all the " Man of sorrows " has accomplished 
for us ? Repay him ? Never ! and, blessed be His name, no adequate 
return he demands. Having given us the pattern, he requires that we 
reproduce his life in our own, and in his footsteps walk, attaining to that 
perfection which so eminently characterized him, so far as that can be. 
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Then must I be a "man of sorrows?" As the Man was you cannot, 
no cannot But still you are called to take a share ; they may not be few, 
may not be light ; and even as you higher rise in the life divine, and 
participate in salvation's joys your sorrows may increase, for it is 
impossible to behold a world in sin, and be joyful — ^yet, it is impossible 
to remember what has been done to redeemus from sins, penalty, and not 
be joyful. We are sorrowful and joyful — a joyful sorrow ; and a sorrowful 
joy. Be it ours then, dear reader, to imitate our Saviour in all things, 
and to look up to him amid the changing scenes of life for that assistance 
and consolation which he is able and which he has pledged himself to 
afford — so that when he appears the second time, we may hear the sonl- 
reviving, resurrection trump, and have part in the resurrection of the just, 
when sorrowing shall be swallowed up of everlasting joy. J. T. J. 



THE SUPERNATUEAL CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

It is evident that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John all wrote for the 
purpose of proving that Jesus of Nazareth is the promised Messiah and 
Son of the living God. And if we accept, without abatement the facts 
which they have severally recorded concerning him, the evidence is 
entirely conclusive ; and we have, in their united testimony, a very- clear 
and satisfactory answer to the proposed questi6n. For as Nicodenms 
once said, No man could do the miracles that Jesus is said to have done, 
unless God were with him. But if God were with him, he must have 
honored God by speaking the truth. And if he spake the truth he was 
the Messiah. 

But many so-called Rationalists of the nineteenth century are wont to 
reject and eliminate from this evidence all that is miraculous. This they 
do on various grounds and for various reasons. Strauss and other German 
Pantheists reject all miracles as a species of absurd impossibilities. To this 
conclusion they are, of necessity brought by their own false system of 
philosophy. For, if God is the universe, and the universe is God, then, 
indeed, the supernatural is wholly out of the question. The French 
school of Rationalists do not go quite so far in their opposition to miracles 
as the German. Renan, for instance, does not say that a miracle is either 
an impossibility or an absurdity. He simply denies the credibility of the 
evidence. He alleges that there is no satisfactory evidence that a miracle 
has ever been wrought. 

But nearly all modem sceptics of any pretension to either learning or 
candour concede the general truthfubiess and credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. Renan compares them to the memoirs that four of Napoleon's 
old soldiers would write concerning the deeds and exploits of their 
admired and almost adored hero. " We would all," he says, ** naturally 
expect that their narratives would contain many very great exaggerations. 
But no one would think of calling into question their general truthful- 
ness." And just so he thinSs of the four narratives of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. In his estimation, all the miracles reported are to he 
regarded as exaggerations or perversions of the real facts. But that they 
are, in the main, trustworthy, he assumes and maintains for the following 
reasons — 

1. Because they contain all the internal marks and other evidences of 
authentic history. Such, for instance, as the minuteness and particularity 
of their details ; their unaffected air of candour and naturalness ; their 
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many undesigned coincidences; and their general harmony with the 
well-known customs, manners, literature, and other circumstances of the 
age and country in which they were written. 

2. Because many of the main facts recorded in these narratives are 
also given by Philo, Josephlis, Tacitus, the authors of the Talmud, and 
other contemporary and later historians. 

For these and other similar reasons the authenticity and general 
fidelity of the four Gospel narratives are now conceded by B^nan and 
many others who deny their inspiration, and who reject as spurious, or as 
an exaggeration, everything in them that claims to be miraculous. 

But is their position tenable ? Can we consistently receive as true that 
which is natural in these narratives ; and reject as fidse all that claims to 
be supernatural ? I think not, for several reasons — 

1. Because the natural and the supernatural are so related and so blended 
together that they must both either stand or fall together. The miracles recorded 
are not a sort of mere episode or appendix, like the fine rhetorical speeches 
that were often introduced into their narratives, by ancient historians, for 
the sake of ornament, or for the purpose of producing a sensation. They 
are an essential part of the narrative itself, and are absolutely necessary 
to account for most of the other events with which they stand connected. 
How, for instance, can we account for the almost unbounded influence 
that Christ had over the multitudes, save on the hypothesis that he wrought 
many real miracles among them ? 

B^nan concedes the wonderful extent of this influence, and he further 
admits that in order to this, he must have been a man of colossal propor- 
tions. But he thinks that the people were deceived. He alleges that the 
captivating influence of Jesus over the multitudes was so overwhelming 
that they were perfectly overcome by it, and that, as a consequence, they 
were often led to mistake the natiural for the supernatural. A man, for 
instance, prostrated by nervous debility, would be relieved and the demon 
cast out by the mere presence, or look, or word, or touch of Jesus. And 
by working a few such cures, his fame would soon spread abroad as a 
wonderful Thaumaturgist. 

This hypothesis is objectionable chiefly for two reasons — 

1. It is not to be supposed that a person of Christ's unostentatious 
and truth-loving disposition would have indulged the people in so false an 
impression of his true character and pretensions. That the people believed 
he wrou^t real miracles is evident. This much Benan concedes. That 
Christ, moreover, knew they entertained such an opinion of him is also 
evident. And that he would have corrected this impression, had it been 
erroneous, is just as evident. 

2. In this hypothesis the objector assumes that the people were incapable 
of undeceiving themselves, by properly testing the nature and character 
of the wonders wrought by Christ. This is a purely groundless assump- 
tion. It has not even the shadow of evidence for its support. For most 
of the miracles of Christ were of suoh a nature that any man of ordinary 
intelligence and capacity could decide as to their real character, as well as 
the most learned sage or philosopher. Take, for example, the healing of 
Peter's mother-in-law, the curing of many lepers, the feeding of the 
multitudes, the healing of cripples, and the giving of sight to those who 
had been blind from their birth. To judge of such plain and palpable 
facts, wrought openly, and in the presence of thousands, certainly required 
no extraordinary degree of either logical skill or philosophical acumen. 

II.~To separate the natural from the supernatural, in such cases, is further 
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impossible ; because, even on the concessions of Benan and his school, 
Christ is really y himself the greatest of all miracles. This is evident from the 
following considerations — 

1. These men concede that Christ had not in his whole nature a particle 
of selfishness. On page 90 of B^nan's " Life of Jesus," the author says, 
in substance, as follows — " He was free from all selfishness, the source of 
our sorrow; and he thought only of his work, of his race, and of 
humanity." This testimony is evidently true. But how can we account 
for this very remarkable characteristic of Jesus ? If we examine the 
history of all past ages, and narrowly scrutinize and investigate the 
character of the living age, we sKfedl find that selfishness is invariably one 
of the first developed characteristics of the infant mind. But what is 
thus universal must be natural. So we reason in reference to aU the 
powers, characteristics, and susceptibilities of the human soul. But 
Christ had no selfishness, M. B^nan, himself, being judge. And hence 
we conclude, of necessity, that he was not a natural, but a supernatural, 
personage. 

9. Another very marked characteristic of Christ was his entire freedom 
from all Jewish prejudices, and from all other partizan feelings of every kmd. 
Even on B6nan's representation of the case, he was a philanthropist 
without an equal in the entire history of our race. Bising not only ahove 
everything that is selfish, but also above everything that is merely national 
or sectional, he embraced the world in his sympathies and in his schemes 
of benevolence. 

This is evident from his memoirs, and also from the scope and character 
of the religion that he came to establish. But how is all this to be 
accounted for ? He was born and educated among a people of as strong 
party prejudices, and sectional jealousies, and antipathies as any other 
people of ancient or modem times. How, then, did it happen that he 
alone of all the great and good of earth rose above all such influences, and 
embraced within the scope of his benevolence not only every nation, but 
even every individual of our poor fallen race ? 

Does not this, of itself, clearly demonstrate his supernatural character ? 
"Why, then, ask for another sign from heaven, when we have, in the 
person of Jesus, so many evidences of the miraculous ? 

8. Christ was also, as Binan concedes, free from all worldly ambition. He 
aimed, it is true, at universal dominion, but his empire was an empire of 
souls. It was an empire for the liberation, and emancipation, and salvation 
of the spirits of all men. It was far above the political and selfish 
monarchies of Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus, and Alexander, and Caesar; 
and, I may add, the politico-ecclesiastical monarchy that the Jews them- 
selves anticipated, as the benevolence of God is above the selfishness of 
men. 

And here, as the author of '* Ecce Homo " very justly remarks, " We 
scarcely know which to admire most, the prodigious originality of his 
conceptions, or his entire freedom from all worldly ambition in the execution 
of his plans." Both, however, alike serve to demonstrate his own divinity; 
and hence to present him to the world as the greatest of all miracles. 
Nothing strictly identified with either of these characteristics of Jesus has 
ever distinguished a fallen son of Adam. Even after his scheme had been 
conceived, and his kingdom established among men, there is not found, 
among all the followers of Christ, enough of his Spirit to preserve his 
original plan from the degrading influences of a selfish and worldly 
ambition. For the proof and illustration of this, I need only refer to the 
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past history of the church, and to the present ambitious, and semi-political 
schemes of most Papal and Protestant parties. 

4. Eenan furthermore concedes, what is indeed evident from the united 
testimony of the four evangelists, that Christ never expressed a doubt on any 
subject, and that his speeches and addresses cost him no effort. Other great 
men labored much, and were, nevertheless, always in doubt ; and very 
frequently expressed their doubts. Even the teachings of Socrates abound 
with such expressions as the following — " If death is a removal hence to 
another place, and if what is said of death be true, etc., then those who 
live in hades are henceforth immortal." Among the last words of 
Socrates are the following — " But the hour of separation has come, I go 
to die ; you to live. But which of us is destined to an improved being is 
concealed from every one except God." How very unlike these are the 
last words of Jesus to the dying thief that was perishing at his side — 
" To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

How, then, shall we account for this perfect consciousness of knowing 
the truth on all occasions, and which gave to the discourses of Christ an 
air of authority and certainty which is without a parallel in the history and 
literature of the world ? It cannot be explained on the ground of his 
superior learning and education. For he was probably never at school in 
his life ; and it is evident he read very little except what is contained in 
the Old Testament. 

Nor can it be explained on the ground of his greater experience. 
Socrates was about seventy years of age when he drank the fatal cup, and 
Christ was only thirty-three and a half years old when he was crucified. 
Plato, Pythagoras, and many other ancient philosophers travelled over the 
civilized world in quest of wisdom and knowledge ; but Christ very seldom 
went beyond the limits of his own native Palestine. Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Epicuras, and other ancient sages did little else from their youth 
than study books and listen to the wisdom of the learned ; but Christ 
worked at the carpenter's business until he was about thirty years of age ; 
and then he entered at once on his public ministry, and commenced the 
discussion of the most difficult subjects, without books, without instructors, 
without the advantages of fortune and the patronage of the great ; and, 
in a word, without any of those extraneous aids and helps that serve to 
give confidence, and authority, and success to most public instructors. 

Nor, again, can this remarkable difference between Christ and all other 
public teachers be explained on the ground of Christ's superior talents 
and abilities as a man. Nothing short of infinite wisdom and knowledge 
will fully meet and satisfy the demands and requirements of the case. 
No elevation of mere /nite intelligence can give to any man the confidence 
, and the authority with which Christ always spoke of God, of the human 
soul, and of the spiritual universe generally. To the most exalted human 
genius the discovery of any truth always reveals one or more mysteries. 
And hence it is that the greatest sages have always been the greatest 
doubters. But Christ never doubted. Why, then, among all the many 
millions of our race, does he stand alone in this respect ? We search in 
vain for any other satisfactory explanation of this matter, than which has 
been given by the sacred writers, viz., that Jesus of Nazareth was himself 
(}od manifest in the flesh. Why, then, should it be thought incredible that 
He should raise the dead, cast out demons, heal the sick, feed the hungry, 
and clothe the naked ? 

Here, then, we might safely rest the whole controversy. For, if he was 
without selfishness, without party prejudices, without worldly ambition, 
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and without doubt and hesitation on any and all subjects, he must have 
been infinitely perfect in every respect; for the possession of any one 
perfect virtue implies, of necessity, the possession of every other. 

But this is going a little further than any of the sceptical authors referred 
to are willing to go. Kenan, Newman, and others freely concede that 
Jesus was the greatest and best of his race. But, at the same time, they 
allege that he was far from being sinless. 

It may, therefore, be well to look a little further into this matter, in 
order that wo may see whether there really is, in the whole life and 
character of Christ, a single spot, or blemish, or imperfection of any kind. 
If there is, it seems to me that it would be an easy matter to discover it ; 
for his was a life of entire publicity. He ever taught in the synagogues 
and in the streets, so that whatever he did, and whatever he said, was 
subject to the scrutiny and investigation of his enemies, as well as of his 
friends. And if his confident and authoritative manner was, as most 
sceptics now allege, the result and offspring of an ardent and boundless 
enthusiasm, it would certainly not be long until he would commit a series 
of blunders and mistakes that would have to be corrected. This, I need 
not say, is the history, not only of aU enthusiasts, but also of the most 
calm and deliberate sages that have ever attempted the reformation 
of any part or portion of our race. 

How then was it with Jesus? Did he ever, like Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and other great philosophers and reformers, confess that he had 
made a mistake or committed an error of any kind ? Did he ever change 
llis plans and purposes in consequence of the opposition of his enemies, 
the force of circumstances, or from any other consideration whatever? 
Never ! Never ! Had he done so, his foes might well have triumphed. 
It would at once have betrayed a weakness and an imperfection inconsistent 
with his high claims as the Messiah, the Son of the living God. But, thank 
God ! no such indication of imperfection is found in his entire history. 
Daring his whole life, he never took back a single word that he had uttered, 
nor did he ever attempt to correct anything that he had ever done. 

But it may, perhaps, be said that this was ovmig to his pride of con- 
sistency ; that great men never like to expose their weakness by confessing 
their mistakes. This is, no doubt, to some extent, true of all erring men, 
and especially of those who desire to maintain their authority and influence 
with the people. But this does not prevent others from discovering their 
mistakes, and exposing their errors. Has any one, then, discovered an 
error in the whole life and teachings of Christ ? His purposes and his 
doctrines have been before the world for eighteen hundred years. During 
all this long period, then, has any one discovered an error in his manner 
of teaching, or in his principles of morality, or in his scheme of 
philanthropy? Not one. His style of speaking and teaching is still 
the wonder and admiration of the world. And every honest sceptic is 
still compelled to exclaim, with the officers that were once sent by the 
Sanhedrim to apprehend Jesus, " Never man spake like this man" His 
principles <^ morality are also acknowledged to be faultless. Since his 
coronation in the heavens, Seneca, Cudworth, Paley, Mackintosh, and 
many other profound thinkers, have given to the world their systems of 
ethics and codes of morality. But the imperfections of all these are now 
manifest. How, then, does it happen that in the morality of Jesus not a 
single error has ever been detected ? 

If, then, we may judge the tree by its fruit, the character of Jesus is 
certainly, in all respects, pure and spotless. 3ut no, says B^nan, " he 
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was far from being sinless." I find, however, in his entire ** Life of Jesus " 
but two specifications of what he seems to regard as imperfections in 
Christ's character. The first of these is an expression of nlingled grief, 
pity, and compassion, and, as Benan thinks, of impatience, with respect to 
the multitude, when, on one occasion, he exclaimed, with deep emotion, 
'* faithless and perverse generation ! how long shall I be with you ? how long 
shall I bear with you ? And the second he regards as a manifestation of 
vain pleasure, when on his entry into Jerusalem, on the Monday before his 
crucifixion, he heard from the surrounding multitudes shouts and 
hosannas addressed to himself as the Son of David. 

But in these two instances is the imperfection in Christ, or is it in 
Kenan's own judgment and imagination ? Why does he not also find 
fault with God as the Governor of the Universe, when, in his righteous 
indignation, he hurls upon the unbelieving and disobedient the thunder- 
bolts of his wrath and the fires of his indignation ? And why does he not 
also censure the same infinitely glorious and perfect Being, because he, 
too^ hears with pleasure and complacency the songs and supplications of 
his adoring children ? Manifestly, the error is in Renan himself, and not 
in Jesus. Had he looked upon Christ as he reaUy was and is, Ood mani- 
fest in the flcah, he would have seen in these manifestations of feeling, no 
indications of weakness or imperfection. 

How pure and spotless, then, must be the character of our blessed and 
adorable Redeemer ! For eighteen hundred years argus-eyed infidelity 
has scrutinized it most carefully and most diligently without finding in it 
a single blemish or imperfection. How vain a thing it is, then, for infidels 
to object to the miracles of Christ, while he himself stands before us the 
greatest miracle that the universe has ever beheld, and, at the same time, 
the greatest blessing that God has ever bestowed on man. Without him 
what is life, and what is everything else beside ? Take away his name 
and his influence from our race, and who can describe its wretchedness ? 
But let him only be received into every heart, and then all is glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth, peace and good-will among all men. 

R. MiLLIGAN. 



THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH.— No. H. 

Last month we gave the first of several interesting letters from the 
Archives du Christianisme, the organ of the Free Church of France. Several 
passages from subsequent letters can be added with pleasure, as showing 
that the truth is rising into its proper place, even in priest-ridden France. 

" Mr. Editor — Many Christians, and I am of that number, think it a 
great merit in the Lausanne translation of the New Testament,* that it 
has rejected the word Church (Eglise) ; we find in it only the assemblies 
(assemblees, assemblies, congregations), of Jesus Christ, As the inhabitants of 
the same place constitute the civil assembly or the commune, so likewise 
the disciples of the Lord of the same locality formed in the apostoHc times 
the Christian assembly. It was a visible and organized body ; for an invisible 
assembly would be an expression without meaning." * * * 

" The Christian assembly was one in the same place. It is probable that 
in the great centres the disciples met in different localities ; this seems to 
he proved by Col. iv. 15, compared with Philemon, ii. Nevertheless the 
unity existed and there was but one presbytery. It will be enough to read 
the book of Acts and the Epistles to be convinced of this. Nowhere could 

* I^ew French Tnn«lation, published at Ifaiuanne,^witserland.— L. 
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be seen churches formed, having as a reason for their distinctive existence 
peculiar views, as we see to-day in the same city a Wesleyan Church, a 
Calvinistic Methodist Church, a Baptist Church, a Free Church, a 
Moravian Church, &c., &c. In like manner, from one country to another, 
the Christian assemblies did not present exclusive types : — ^the Christians 
of Jerusalem sojourning at Antioch united with the assembly of this city 
and there exercised their ministry, — (Acts xi. 26, 27); — the disciples of 
Home, coming to Corinth, or to Ephesus, became by this means members 
of the assembly of Corinth or of that of Ephesus, (Acts xviii. 2, 24, 26). 
What a difference between this and what we see in our days." * * 
" Although the churches of the apostolic age were founded by servants 
of God of different origin and of different tendencies, yet there is not a 
single trace in the whole New Testament of what we now call evangelical 
denominations. It is not because the spirit of divisions or separatism was 
not manifested from the beginning, but the apostles combated it, not by 
a stroke of apostolical authority, by justifying this rather than that tendency, 
but by allowing differences to exist and by conjuring all Christians mutually 
to bear with each other, to walk in unity, waiting till God would reveal to 
each the points on which they differed. I see the Christians of Corinth, 
for example, on the sad road of division ; already they had selected as heads 
of parties Paul, Peter, and Apollos. There were, besides, the Jewish 
Christian sectaries or exclusives, who claimed to be of the party of 
Christ ; it was those who had caused troubles at Antioch, and had sought 
to reduce the churches of Galatia, in teaching that the Gentiles, in order 
to share the kingdom of the Messiah, would have to accept the Jewish 
nationality. The Apostle, it is true, shows no tender regard for the authors 
and abettors of this doctrine subversive of the gospel of grace — he calls 
them false brethren, (Gal. ii. 4); false apostles, (2 Cor. xi. 13; see also 
Phil. iii. 2, &c.). This tendency, being only the old Pharisaism revived 
imder a Christian mask, could not be tolerated, and the apostle declares 
against it an open war, (2 Corinthians, x. and xii.). But alongside of this 
grave error, the names of Paul, of Cephas, and of Apollos represent the 
peculiar types of Christianity. The party of Cephas was composed of 
moderate Judeo-Christians, Jews converted to Christ but continuing to 
practise the law of Moses without demanding that the Gentiles should 
imitate them The party of Apollos, composed perhaps exclusively of 
Christians among the Gentiles, formed a marked contrast to the party of 
Cephas. Finally, attaching themselves to the Apostle who became a Jew 
with the Jews, and a Gentile with the Gentiles, -(1 Cor. xi. 20, 23), the 
party of Paul must have been composed of moderate spirits placed between 
the other two extremes. Whatever these three parties may have been, it 
is certain that in almost all the churches was found the contrast between 
the Judeo-Christians and the Gentile Christians, and that the former, 
while assembling and uniting with the congregation on the first day of the 
week * to break the bread,' continued to celebrate the Sabbath and the 
Jewish festivals, to circumcise their children, to abstain from certain meats, 
&c., &c. Were there not here types more divergent than those which are pre- 
sented to-day by Wesley anism and Calvinism, BaptistismandPeedobaptistism, 
Lutheranism and the Reformed Church, the old French Reformed Churches, 
and the Free Churches ? And should we not be tempted in our days to 
regard as very unfortunate the drawing together of such various tendencies 
in the same assembly ? Would not many preachers, moved by a false zea^ 
hasten to bring about a sifting process and divide the flock into distinct 
parts, under the pretext that it is better amicably to separate than not to 
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live together in perfect harmony on every point ; or hy alleging that each 
party will work hetter for the advancement of the kingdom of God, by a 
separate organization ? 

" The Holy Spirit in the canonical writings, that is, those which are the 
rule to the Church for all times, is not of this mind. *Is Christ 
divided?' cries the Apostle, (1 Cor. i. 13). The assembly at Corinth 
remains nnited, as all the other Christian assemblies, in spite of the 
greatest divergences of opinions and customs. The spirit of division, of 
sect, is called a fruit of the flesh, (1 Cor. iii. 2, 3; Gal. v. 21). And what 
are our evangelical denominations, if not a tearing to pieces of the body of 
Christ?" 

•' Need I further cite what the Apostle says to the Ephesians to show 
them the end at which the church should aim — * The unity of faith and 
knowledge ? ' (Eph. iv. 13.) This declaration is another proof that, although 
the faith in Christ was substantially the same for all Christians, yet there 
must have been many divergences in details — in matters of minor import- 
ance. This is indeed most abundantly confirmed by the writings of the 
fathers.* 

" Doubtless, there were found during the course of the first century 
sects separated from the Christian assembly. The enemy had sowed the 
tares among the good seed * in the field which is the world.' These were 
people who had separated themselves in order to follow their carnal 
desires (3 Pet. ii. and Jude). There were Nicolaitans and other antinomian 
or Jewish sects ; and it is very probable that inexperienced and weak 
Christians allowed themselves to be turned from the right way. But these 
were not different denominations, the ones as respectable as the others, 
as those we meet in our days in the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance." 

Thus Timothy Lethora teaches in France. More is promised and 
therefore we may return to the subject. 
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THE PLAID STUFF DEESS. 

Mrs. Gbaham was washing for the rich, aristocratic Mrs. Holland, and 
the wash-house in which she worked was a far more habitable place than the 
dreary garret where she lived ; but however comfortable her surroundings, 
her mind was not with them, nor on her work, in which she had been 
engaged since early morning. No! her thoughts were with her little 
sickly, deformed girl at home, — " wee Maggie," as every one called her. 
She was wondering if Maggie would suffer much from the cold ; if the rice 
she had left would keep her from being hungry ; and from that she went 
on thinking how hard it was that she should be so poor, while others had 
more than they could use. How strange it seemed that their lives shouM 
he all in the sunshine, and hers all in the shadow. She saw Mrs. Holland's 
petted children throw away food that her poor darling would be glad to 
have. She looked at the overflow of prosperity that the rich woman had, 
and then at her own scant measure, and her heart rose in repining. She 
knew that '* the rich and the poor meet together ;* and the Lord is the 

* The writer here is evidently aiming at the very important distinction so constantly and so clearly made 
By lu hetween/atM and ofiMtow.— L. ^^ t 
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maker of them all," but did not He sometimes forget the poor ? Else wliy 
did she suffer so much? Why was she stinted so in everything that made 
life pleasant; and why was her little Maggie already old in care and 
suffering, when other children knew nothing but pleasure ? Such thoughts 
made her very unhappy ; and the hot tears dropped into the steaming 
suds, over which her weary face bent, day after day. 

The rich lady, within, felt no such deep, earnest responsibility in life, 
as her poor, unlearned washer-woman. 

At last the clothes were ready for the blueing, and Mrs. Graham took a 
lump of indigo, and went in search of a rag in which to tie it. She had 
no need to ask the house-servants for what she wanted. She had worked 
a year for Mrs. Holland, and had been directed, by that lady, to take any 
pieces that she needed, from a bag that hung in the wash-room, filled with 
rubbish. The only whole and useful article in the bag was a dress of 
tartan plaid, that was almost as good as new. 

Now Mrs. Graham was a Scotch woman ; and when, nearly a year ago, 
she had first seen the dress in the piece-bag, her heart warmed to it. " It 
looked so bright and natural," she told Maggie, " she could almost hear 
the bag-pipes play," and she had ventured to ask Mrs. Holland if she 
might buy it. That lady had answered, haughtily, that she did not sell 
old clothes, and she did not believe in giving to people who were able to 
work ; and, mortified and disappointed, Mrs. Graham said no more. 

She had thought what a bright, pretty dress it would make for her 
Maggie, her Scotch child, who yet had never seen " Bonnie Scotland," but 
she gave it up — as she did many other cheap pleasures, withheld through 
the fiioughtlessness of the rich — with a single, hopeless regret. 

As she stood now at the bag, the dress was the first thing she pulled 
out. " She would not give it to me, and she will not use it herself," she 
thought as she shook it out, and admired its bright colors over again. 

" It belonged to the MacGregor clan," she said to herself. " Many a 
time I've seen it scare the muir-fowl up from the heather with it's gay 
color. Oh ! but my Maggie would be ower glad to have it, only for 
yonder selfish lady that will hinder others from enjoying what does herself 
no good." 

Mrs. Graham had worked herself into a wicked, repining state of mind, 
and the tempter took immediate advantage. " Take it," he whispered in 
her willing ear, " she will never know it." 

But she hesitated a little ; for she had never, in a long life of toil and 
hardship, stolen anything. Indeed, she had lately read her Bible, and 
gone to church, to please wee Maggie, who was a devoted little 
believer, feeding upon the promises of God as the very pith and marrow of 
divine existence, and bridging the dark places of her life, with the golden 
sunlight of his smile. There was no ** maybe " in wee Maggie's religion. 
It was all just as sure to her as that she lived and suffered ; and she 
measured the brightness of heaven, by what she knew of the gloom and 
darkness of earth. It was a literal heaven to her, too — streets of real 
gold, and gates of pearl, and actual white raiment that glistened, and a 
white throne, near which she should stand. A little visionary, perhaps, 
but after all, very real. And yet, it was for this child, who had so much 
real gold in her life, that the poor, mistaken mother took a dress that did 
not belong to. her. 

She hurried home when her washing was done, and on the way, laid out 
the money she had received for her day's work. A few lumps of coal, 
carried in her apron, some rusks for supper, a bit of steak for Maggie, and 
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a great rosy apple, and there was a small balance left for rent. Alas ! Mrs. 
Holland's children spent as much every week, for sweets, that they did 
not need. 

Wee Maggie was bolstered up in bed, with a shawl around her thin 
frame, sinfging, in a low, sweet voice, 

" I*m wearin' away to the land o' the leal." 
And her mother's heart felt sore as she heard her. She had buried one 
darHng ; was not that enough ? At least, she would make her happy while 
she could. 

"See, Maggie!" she said, laying the dress on the bed, "I've got 
it at last." 

" Mother ! did Mrs. Holland really give it to you ! How kind of her ! 
It is so bright and pretty, it makes all the room look cheerful ; and how 
warm it wiU be. Oh ! I shall be almost well now." 

" Lie down, and don't worry yourself with it," said her mother. " I'll 
make a fire, and cook a bite of supper. Have you kept yourself warm 
to-day, Maggie?" 

" yes, Mother ! When the sun got round to the window, at noon, 1 
got up and sat there ; and then I learned such a beautiful verse. Mother, 
that I think is jnst meant for us : * Casting all your care upon Him ; for 
hecareth for you.' Isn't that beautiful. Mother?" 

Poor Mrs. Graham ! she had been utterly miserable since the moment 
she had committed her sin, and the dreary room looked drearier than ever, 
and she took no pleasure in wee Maggie's gentle speech. 

And the little girl, happy in her gift and her sweet, contented spirit, 
watched her mother, and wondered what had gone wrong — ^her pale, 
patient face, narrowed and contracted by suflfering, yet pure as any saint's 
—her thin fingers clasping the book that was always near her — ^her Bible 
—and her large eyes following her mother. After a while, she re-examined 
the tartan plaid ; and her mother heard her exclaiming, and went to the 
bed. She had found a fine, cambric handkerchief in the pocket. 

" Of course, Mrs. Holland did not know it was there, Mother, so you 
mast take it back. It is marked, too. O Mother! the name is Helen 
MacGregor ! " 

It was like a breeze from the purple heaths of Scotland to hear that 
name, and Mrs. Graham felt now as if she had committed a sacrilege. 

She took the handkerchief, and laid it away in a drawer. Then she 
drew up the ricketty table to the bed, and Maggie said grace in a reverent 
tone, and they ate their meal, almost in silence, for the mother's heart 
was full. 

She had never felt so poor in her life as she did then ; hitherto she had 
preserved her integrity, amid the greatest temptations, now she had 
yielded, almost without being tempted, and the sin of theft lay heavy on 
her soul. She was very, very miserable. 

All that night, she lay and thought over it, and there seemed but one 
way ; to take it back and put it in its place, after humbly confessing her 
fault. She could not sleep, even when she had made that determination ; 
so she got up and lighted the candle, ^?id went to a drawer in which she 
kept her most valuable things — ^few, but precious to her. There was a 
small Bible there that had belonged to Jeanie, the child she had lost, and 
she opened it where a little withered sprig of geranium marked it. It was 
the fifteenth chapter of St. John ; and who ever read that beautiful page, 
without a blessed sense of comfort and reconciliation ? Mrs. Graham felt 
that her repentance would be accepted, and after a trembling prayer, lay 
down and slept the sleep of the weary. 
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The ntxt morning was bitterly cold, but it made the warmth and comfort 
that reigned at Mrs. Holland's more apparent. The great parlours, with 
thoir rose-coloured curtains, fairly glowed with heat, and Mrs. Holland sat, 
luxuriantly basking in the warmth, with a new novel in her hand. Her 
sister, Miss Helen MicGregor, a pale, beautiful invalid, was surrounded 
by a group of children, who were pleading for "just one more story. Aunt 
Helen, about ' Bonnie Scotland,' " when the door opened, and a servant 
said, "There is a woman, without, who wishes to speak with Mrs. Holland." 

" Some beggar, I suppose," said that lady, carelessly. " Who is it, Kate?" 

"No beggar, ma'am, but the wash-woman.'* 

"Well, I suppose it is some tiresome story about a lot of starving 
children, or something else. Tell her to come here. 

\," I am tired to death of beggars," she said to her sister, *' they are so 
impudent and overbearing; they actually ring the front door bell and ask 
for cold victuals." 

" I dare say they need them," said her sister, gently. " You are rich, 
Mary, and must give an account of your stewardship to God ; and there is 
so much misery in the world, of which we know nothing, ourselves." 

" I cannot afford to give one half my income, as you do, Helen. I have . 
my children to bring up yet, and can find use for every shilling." 

" You can give your mite," said Helen, and then Mrs. Graham stood 
before them, and in a few words told her story, with tears and embarrass- 
ment. 

Mrs. Holland was indignant, surprised, and angry; but Miss Helen 
lifted her finger deprecatingly. " The dress and handkerchief are mine," 
she said, "let me deal with her, Mary. May I ask to be alone with her a 
few moments?" 

There was a subdued murmur of voices from the room, for a long time, 
and then Mrs. Graham passed out, her face wet with tears. ** She is an 
angel," she said to herself. 

No, Helen MacGregor was not an angel ; but though a weak, suffering 
woman, she was a true Christian. 

Wee Maggie did not know why her mother took the dress away and 
brought it back again, with many other things which made them comfortable 
long after; but one day when it had been re-made and fitted to her 
shrunken form, a lady, with a sweet, pale face, called, and said manv 
beautiful things to her, and left her books, and promised to come again. 
And ever after, Maggie found a true friend in Helen MacGregor ; and her 
mother never omitted from her petitions, the prayer, " Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil." M. L. R. 



CHKISTIAN PURITY. 



"Beloved now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be : but we know that, 
when he shall appear wc shall be 
like him; for we shall see him as he 
is. And every one that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even 
as he is pure." It therefore follows 
that if we are not purifying ourselves, 
we have no legitimate hope of seeing 



Jesus and being like him. " We look 
for new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ;' 
and we must have purified ourselves 
and become righteous,, ere we are 
fitted to dwell there, for nothing 
shall enter there, that is unclean 
or unholy. "Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord? orwhoshali 
stand in his holy place ? He that 
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hath clean hands and a pure heart." 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." 

"Pure religion before God and 
the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world" 

Do we think as much as we should 
do of keeping unspotted by the 
world ? There are some pious souls 
whom we see growing in purity and 
Christ-likeness, but, alas, are there 
not many who show no signs of this 
cleansing from sin? Let us each 
ask ourselves the question, are we 
daily striving after it, by putting 
away from us all evil, yea, even the 
sin which does most easily beset us ? 
If not, let us call back our wandering 
hearts, and resolve that, from this 
time, by God's help, we will strive 
more diligently to overcome every 
obstacle which stands in the way — 
that we will seek to be filled with 
wisdom from above, which is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy^ to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits. 

When we think of the position 
we occupy, as children of God, the 
Creator and ruler of this vast uni- 
verse ! does it not fill us with wonder 
and gratitude ? And when we con- 
sider the price paid, even the precious 
blood of Christ, to obtain for us this 
high standing, surely we should be 
stimulated to walk worthy of this 
great and holy calling, and see that 
we be examples to the believers in 
speech, in behaviour, in love, in 
faith, in purity. Helen. 



THE *'NAZABJENES" IN HUNGARY. 

Two members of the Society of 
Friends, namely, Isaac Robson and 
Thomas Harvey, having come into 
communication with some of the 
" Nazarenes " at Vienna and at Pesth, 
during their recent journey, have 
recorded the information obtained in 
a letter to the Friend, thus — 

"Vienna,EighthMonth,30th,1867. 

"E. Millard (agent of the 

British and Foreign Bible Society) 



kindly took us this morning to call 
on E. S., one of the people called 

* Nazarenes,' but who call themselves 

* Believers in Christ,' or simply 
'Christians.' We were told there 
were 3,600 of them in Hungary, 
and smaller numbers in Austria, 
Bohemia, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States. Here in 
Vienna there are thirty-one; and 
they are about to receive several new 
members from both the Catholic and 
the Lutheran communities. E. S. 
is a middle-aged man, of an earnest, 
thoughtful, yet lively aspect. He 
appeared to know we wished for 
information, and was quite ready to 
impart it. They are a people re- 
sembling Friends, Memnonites, etc., 
in many of their views. They have 
a testimony against both war and 
oaths, which they bear unflinchingly. 
They practise adult baptism in river 
or flowing water, and observe * the 
Supper;' and in all things seek to 
conform to the written word as they 
apprehend it. A Bible was on the 
table, and once or twice E. S. opened 
it, and read passages in support of 
his views. They scarcely admit the 
possibility of diflference of view 
rightly existing, and this leads to a 
remarkable straitness. We had 
some free conversation on this point, 
but seemed to leave off where we 
began. On this account they keep 
aloof from other societies, even those 
who approach nearest to themselves. 
In discipline they follow the New 
Testament order, first private ad- 
monition, then taking one or two 
more, etc. 

" Thesejdear people have conceived 
a high ideal of the Christian life, and 
are striving to live up to it. They 
make too little distinction between 
the essential and the circumstantial; 
and the want of elasticity (which they 
seem not to see is so wisely provided, 
'let not him that eateth not,' etc., 
and let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind,' etc., etc.) will 
probably cause a break down some 
day. Meantime, their unflinching 
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dedication and self-sacriiice — so like 
that of early 'Friends' — ^will be as 
a wedge splitting the hard rock of 
superstition and intolerance in these 
countries. Several of them here in 
Vienna have suffered imprisonment 
and two are now under short 
sentences of imprisonment, against 
which they have appealed: their 
offence — the holding their meetings 
for worship. Until lately these 
meetings were held at each other's 
houses, at uncertain times, in order 
to prevent the intrusion of spies. 
Late political events have restrained 
the intolerance of the Government, 
and to do them justice, the author- 
ities seem disposed to be lenient 
In their sentences when they are 
moved to interfere." 



THE STALAOMFTES. 

Conversing with a friend a short 
time since, he mentioned that his son 
had recently entered into business, 
in which he was meeting with 
gratifying success, and that he had 
recently received from his son a 
very unexpected present. 

On receiving it, he said to him, 
"Well, my son, this seems to be 
reversing the old order of things. 
I have spent a great deal of money 
for you, and now you are spending 
for me. It reminds me of the caves 
where stalagmites are formed. Drop 
after drop percolates through the 
roof, each succeding drop swelling 
the size and weight of the pendant, 
until in time it becomes an immense 
burden, bearing down from the sus- 
taining roof. But at length it 
touches the bottom of the cave, when 
what has been a burden becomes a 
noble pillar, supporting, in conscious 
strength and beauty, the old roof. 
It seems, my son, that you have 
touched the bottom.'* 

So, thought I, should it be with 
the sons and daughters of our 
heavenly Father in his spiritual 
kingdom. Long has he nourished 
and supported us. Grace has been 



imparted day by day, not alone in 
drops, but in richer, fuller supplies. 
With more than a father's solicitude 
has he watched our progress, and 
yet how slowly we grow in Christian 
stature ; how long in reaching the 
point where we become pillars in 
the house of God. Let us no longer 
disappoint his love, no longer be 
burdens in his spiritual kingdom; 
but assuming the fulness and pro- 
portion of finished pillars, radiant 
with the purity of our great Exemp- 
lar, let us bear up by our prayers, 
efficiency, and holy example, the 
interests of that blessed kingdom 
into which our Father's grace has 
called us. 



TOUCHTNO APPEAL. 

"Ye children of moderate drinking 
parents ; children of so many hopes, 
solicitudes, and prayers : the sin of 
drunkenness apart, here are two 
classes of men, and two plans of life, 
each proffered to your approbation, 
and submitted to your choice. The 
one class use intoxicating liquor, mod- 
erately indeed, still they use in- 
toxicating liquor in some of its 
forms; the other class use it in 
none of them. The one class, in 
consequence of such use, furnish all 
the drunkenness — ^three fourths of 
the pauperism — ^five sixths of all the 
crime under the accumulating weight 
of which our country groans — ^pay 
an annual tribute in muscle and 
sinew, in intellect and virtue, aye, in 
ihe souls of men — a mighty tribute, 
embodied in the persons of inebriates 
taken from the ranks of * moderate ' 
drinkers, and delivered over to the 
jail, the madhouse, the house of 
correction, and the other house of 
silence. 

" The other class pay no such 
tribute; not even a portion of it. 
Other burdens of the community 
they share indeed, in common with 
their brethren; a portion of their 
earnings goes (unjustly) to provide 
and furnish those abodes of woe and 
death which intoxicating liquors 
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crowd with inmates ; but the inmates 
themselves are all trained in the 
society, instructed in the maxims, 
moulded by the customs, and finally 
delivered up from the ranks of the 
opposite party, the drinkers. 

''Now, beloved youth, which of 
these two modes of life will you 



adopt? To which of these two 
classes will you attach yourselves ? 
Which, think you, is the safest, most 
noble, patriotic. Christian ? In one 
word, which will insure the purest 
bliss on earth, and afford the fairest 
prospect of admission into heaven." 
Dr. Nott. 



WOKK WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY." 



To Vork, is but to lire indeed, 
To live, IB but to work ; 
We worship, as we strive to do 
Life's earnest, rightful work. 

" My Father worketh hitherto," 
A noble workman said ; 
And the wide universe proclaims 
Its mighty, Uving Head. 

We look ahov€f lo ! worlds revolve 
Around the Eternal Thrgne ; 
And while they run their course sublime. 
Their glorious maker own. 

Around, where music fills the air — 
Of breeze, or song of bird ; 
And Beauty's forms and tints are seen 
By subtle influence stirr'd. 

The silvery sheen of rustling leaf, 
The flitting plumage gay j 
The golden flash of insect life 
Speeding its joyous way. 



Beneathf to where the earth outspreads 
Her sward of living green ; 
And tender grass and herb arise, 
With fiedrest flowers between. 

Where'er we look, above, around, 
On earth or ocean wide ; 
Divine activities appear, 
Unresting powers reside. 

These call on uSj with strong appeal, 
Whate'er our lot may be, 
To labor in the cause of God, 
And of humanity. 

" Come, work to nature's harmony. 
Gome join the song of time ; 
And build a home of noble deeds — 
A destiny sublime. 

** Faint not, nor fear, but struggle on. 
And calmly wait the day 
When right shall triumph, and the wrong 
For ever flee away." J. C. 



%in <$0umil 



WHEN DOES A BROTHER CEASE TO BE A BROTHER? 



Dear Mr. Editor — In the April No. 
of the B, H., you ask the above ques- 
tion, and your answer is, "Never." 
The question is peculiar. It is not 
found in that form in the Scriptures, 
but, nevertheless, the answer to it 
is to be found there, not obscurely, 
but plainly and positively. It is a 
question that cannot be answered by 
analogy, and one that must be 
answered by what the Lord has said. 
In Matthew xviii. our Lord says, 
" If thy brother trespass against 
thee go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone, if he hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. But 



if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established, and 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the church, but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man and a 
publican." He is always spoken of 
as a brother during the several stages 
in the course of discipline, but after 
he has finally decided not to hear 
the voice of the church, he is no 
longer spoken of as a brother, but is 
to be, in the estimation of his former 
brethren, as a Jwathen man and a 
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publican; and such persons are not 
entitled to be addressed as '' Dear 
Brethren," — '* Yours in the Gospel," 
&c. To do so is a manifest violation 
of our Lord's explicit directions; 
and if the church at each successive 
step has really been guided by the 
word of the Loi-d, then, what was 
done on earth was ratified in heaven, 
so that neither in heaven nor on 
earth are such persons addressed as 
" Dear Brethren in the Gospel." I 
feel as if it were quite unnecessary 
to quote another passage in sut)port 
of what is so obviously taught in the 
passage already cited. But let us 
look at a few. In 2 Tim. ii. 17 18, 
Paul says — "And their word will 
eat as doth a canker: of whom is 
Hymenreus and Philetus; who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, saying 
that the resurrection is past already ; 
and overthrow the faith of some." 
The error taught by Hymenaeus and 
Philetus was a deadly error which 
quite unchristianized them, and all 
who believed their teaching. Did 
Paul speak of them as Dear 
Brethren? Nay, verily! in the 
same epistle he says — '* Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this 
present world." James says — " The 
friendship of the world is enmity 
with God." John says — "If any 
man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him." When Paul 
speaks of Demas, then, does he do so 
as Dear Brother ? Oh, no ! It is 
Demas and nothing else. The 
same remarks apply to Alexander 
the coppersmith. And in his epistle 
to the Philippians, he speaks of those 
who had once been brethren "a« 
enemies of the cross of Christ.'* In no 
one instance of those who were once 
considered sound in the faith, but 
who afterwards corrupted or turned 
from it, do we ever find them 
spoken of as " Dear Brethren in the 
Gospel?" In no instance whatever 
do we find those from whom 
Christians were "to turn away" so 



addressed, but uniformly in terms 
the very opposite. 
- In the editorial remarks referred 
to, you say of me that I admit — 
"That if the parties were ri^fhtly 
excluded from the church, that the 
act is binding in earth and heaven, 
and he urges, that if thus rightly 
excluded, we ought not to have 
addressed them as * Brethren,' but 
should have denounced them as children 
of the devil.** I have not the copy of 
the two letters, but if I said " that 
you should have denounced them as 
children of the devil," I then said a 
very wrong thing, and it must have 
been the hurried slip of the moment, 
for I feel my judgment and my 
feelings recoil from such a sentiment, 
and from the spirit that would give 
utterance to it. 

If the Scriptures teach me to 
believe any one thing, they teach me 
to believe— I%a< a Brother may cease 
to be a Brother, and not only so, but 
actually sink lower than the state in 
which he was before he knew the 
way of righteousness, and thus his 
" last state is worse than the first." 

I may just remark in allusion to 
the latter part of your editorial — 
that sinners before their conversion, 
or after their turning away from the 
faith, are never spoken of as Dear 
Sinners, or " Dear Brethren." Please 
adduce one instance if you can. 

When does a Brother cease to be 
a Brother? is a very important 
question, and the correct answer to 
it concerns every Christian. * * Where- 
fore let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 
" Thou standest by faith ; be not 
high-minded but fear." The Lord 
keep our eyes from tears — our feet 
from falling, that we may walk before 
the Lord in the land of the living ; 
doing those things that in his sight 
are well pleasing — ^being fruitful in 
every good word and work. "To 
praise and honor and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ."* W. 



• The reader will do well to peruse remarks in last number. Our conviction is not shaken by the above. Time 
will Bot permit present comment, but the subject is tufflcieUUy important to warrant further <ittcfttioi». We 
may aay more next iMoe*— £o« 
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MAKRIAGE OF THE CONVERTED WITH THE UNCONVERTED. 

" Is it lawful for a Christian to marry one who is not a Christian ? — and if it is not, 
then should not one who does so be at once excluded from fellowship ? *' 



This inquiry, proposed on cover 
of last B, H., brings up a subject 
which, whether it be viewed as a 
matter of law or of expediency, will 
not be deemed unimportant, neither 
will teaching and exhortation be 
thought needless by those acquainted 
with the fact that manage with un- 
converted partners is often the means 
by ivhich the church is deprived 
of otherwise estimable members, 
and a cause which jeopardizes the 
present best interests and eternal 
well-being of many souls. 

The latter part of the inquiry 
scarcely needs an answer, being only 
about equivalent to the question — 
Should discipline on the part of the 
church be regarded at all ? Not but 
that there may be circumstances in 
which it would be scarcely consistent 
for a church to summarily exclude a 
member for this or any other sup- 
posed wrong ; for instance, where the 
church and individual have both 
heen in ignorance of the Divine law. 

We may view the subject as a 
matter of law, and then as one of 
expediency, for if there be no law 
prohibitive of the marriage of believ- 
ers with unbelievers, there may still 
be weighty and solemn reasons why 
such union should not take place. 

First, the supposed law upon the 
subject. There are but two texts 
which bear directly upon it, viz. : 
1 Cor. vii. 39, and 2 Cor. vi, 14. 
Undoubtedly the words " only in the 
Lord " are equivalent to " only to a 
Christian." But it is said the 
Apostle is not speaking professedly 
by inspiration on this subject, and, 
consequently, that what he says only 
»niounts to his advice. Does, then, 
any one of the texts in 1 Cor. vii 
really teach that the Apostle was not 
inspired to give some parts of his 
instruction, and that consequently 



he only speaks with as much authority 
as the present writer. 

. I may not take space to examine 
these texts, but will simply state 
that they certainly admit of another 
interpretation. But suppose it ad- 
mitted that some of the language 
really teaches that the writer speaks 
not by inspiration, what such passage 
applies to the text in question, viz. : 
" only in the Lord." True the 
writer says "Now concerning virgins 
I have no commandment of the Lord : 
yet I give my judgment, as one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to 
be faithfdl." But, at v. 29, he ceases 
to speak of virgins, nnd speaks of 
widows. Surely it would be most 
illogical to conclude that because the 
Apostle says he has no command- 
ment of the Loi"d concerning the 
marriage of virgins at all, therefore 
he has none prohibiting the widow 
from marrying save to those who are 
" in the Lord." Then, if the widow be 
so restricted, w^ho can assign a suffi- 
cient reason why the virgin should 
be at liberty to marry whom she will, 
whether " in the Lord," or avowedly 
in the world ? But the writer says 
in V. 40 '* She is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment'' Yes, but 
does this mean that he was not 
inspired ? Then how shall we 
understand the rest of the sentence, 
— " And I think also that I have the 
Spirit of God," does this imply 
uncertainty as to whether he was 
inspired or not ? If so, if Paul had 
no means of determining whether or 
not he was inspired to give those 
utterances, we certainly have no 
means of determining, and then 
what becomes of the important 
doctrine of inspiration? Of what 
value is it if we cannot determine 
which parts are inspired and which 
are not ?=- But taking this, not as 



* We think this an error If the Apostle intended to be nnderatood as saying that he gave that partictQar 
auvicc not by inspiration, but that, nevertheless, he considered he was expressing that which accorded with the 
Jirnd of the Spirit, we would not be left in uncertainty bs to when to consider his teaching inspired. We are 
to copsider it bo when he does not himself call it in question. £p^ 
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implying uncertainty, but as the 
expression of positive conviction, as 
it really is, then the Apostle lays 
down the law that Christians may 
many whom they will, subject only 
to this restriction — a Christian only, 

It is admitted that some of the 
teaching in this chapter on marriage 
is inspired, and the writer himself 
declares it. Here, then, on the 
supposition that only a part is in- 
spired, is Paul consciously prompted 
and used by the Holy Spirit to give 
the needed teaching, interspersing 
his own fallible instruction with the 
positive and perfect teaching of the 
unerring Spiiit. Where the Spirit 
saw not a need for words, Paul, in 
his wisdom, saw a need — when the 
Divine Spirit ceased to speak Paul 
took upon himself to supplement the 
teaching. I ask — was Paul the man 
to be guilty of such presumption? 
Never ! 

The second text I quote, is 2 Cor. 
vi., 14. True, marriage is not named 
in the text, neither is any particular 
unequal - yoking together with un- 
believers mentioned, but the Apostle 
lays down a general law which pro- 
hibits all such imequal yoking— a 
law which applies to every alliance 
with unbelievers, whether iri trade 
partnership, political association, 
marriage, or any other union which 
involves the need of concord ^nd 
agreement. Is there not wisdom 
and mercy in the law which forbids 
the union of Christians with alien 
spirits in such alliance as endangers 
their present and eternal best 
interests ? The Christian and the un- 
believer, though between them there 
may be strong feelings of attachment 
and afifection, yet, they are alien 
spirits ; in their deepest sympathies, 
their highest hopes, and in their 
fondest ambitions they have nothing 
in common ; those things which the 
Christian esteems of first moment, 
of his loftiest ambition^ and of his 
most constant meditation, which are 
the sources of his deepest joy, by his 
imbelieving partoer in the marriage 



relation are positively viewed with 
total indifference, and are prac- 
tically disregarded. Between them 
there is no more fellowship than 
righteousness hath with unrighteous- 
ness ; no more communion than 
light hath with darkness ; no more 
concord than Christ hath with 
Belial ; and though, in such case, 
there is the possibility that the 
husband may be saved by the wife, 
or the wife by the husband, yet the 
undoubted danger that the Christian 
may be brought down to the ruinous 
indifiference and negligence of the 
unbelieving partner shows the wis- 
dom of the prohibition of such union. 
But suppose there is no law upon 
the subject whatever. Is it prudent 
and wise to act contrary to the 
dictates of common sense, and the 
teaching of experience and obser- 
servation ? Does anyone say there 
is no Divine law upon the subject, 
therefore I shall not hesitate to 
marry one who is not a Christian? 
They who are so ignorant and foolish 
are ever in serious danger. What? 
in matters of self-denial and precau- 
tion be impelled only by the coercion 
of law ? Listen to Paul, Heb. xii. 1, 
" Wherefore seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let u& lay aside every iveight, 
and the sin which doth so easily he- 
set us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us." They 
who would win the race must lay 
aside many things which are not 
sins, but which yet are weights, the 
carrying of which imperils the eternal 
well-being. The Christian who enters 
into the matrimonial alliance with 
an unbeliever, for temporary grati- 
fication, takes up a weight which has 
led to the ruin of many a soul. 

What a happy thing it is for the 
Christian to be in alliance with one 
whose sympathies and hopes and 
estimate of eternal things are 
identical with his or her own— when 
husband and wife mutually encourage 
and stimulate each other to faithful- 
ness and vigor and mutually rejoice 
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ia the blessed hope of meeting again 
in resurrection glory, where, though 
there is neither marrying nor giving 
ia marriage, yet there is a bliss that 
shall yield perfect satisfaction, and 
as enduring as eternity. 

But, oh, Iwtp sad it is when, while 
one is pressing toward the mark for 
the prize, the near partner is 
stupidly and recklessly walking in 
the broad way to the dark side of 
the impassable gulf ? How hard it 
is for the Christian, with all his or 
her watchfulness and care, to avoid, 
or rise above, the chilling and im- 



peding influence of such an example 
and spirir,, when the intercourse is 
so unavoidable and constant. What? 
say you will marry an unbeliever, 
because you see no law forbidding it; 
be so foolish and reckless as to walk 
deliberately into such danger ? 
then, never breath the prayer, 
" Lead us not into temptation." 
Christian reader, though it be as 
dear as a hind or an eye, if it can 
be justly and lawfully done, lay aside 
every weight; thus freed and un- 
fettered, run with patience the race 
set before you. . T. J. 



LETTER II. — ^FROM A SISTER. 



Dear Brother in the Lord — ^Will 
you kindly permit a sister to say a 
few words upon G. Lloyd's question, 
lu the first place I would ask, what 
does he mean by a Christian ? 
Maay — in fact nearly all of our 
beloved Brethren — will frankly ad- 
mit, there are Christians (real God- 
fearing Christians) in many of the 
denominations. Are marriages with 
them to be allowed ? If so, where 
is the line to be drawn? On the 
other hand, if Christian means only 
our own church, such a law as G. L. 
names would fall most heavily on 
the sisters, inasmuch as there are 
not a sufficient number of brothers 
in the churches, even if they all 
marry, which they do not — ^many of 
them preferring to remain like Paul, 
in that respect. I, myself, know 
two churches — one numbering one 
hundred and forty, the other forty. 
Now, to my knowledge, taking the 
two together, there are not more 
than six unmarried brothers of a 
marriageable age, while of unmarried 
sisters I could count thirty. Sup- 
posing that these six all marry, 
which I very much doubt, and marry 
from these sisters, are the remainder 
to live alone,^ an isolated, an un- 
loved, an unloving life. We cannot 
pack our hearts up in parcels, and 
lay them on the shelf, and leave 
them there, unless this brother or 
that brother should feel disposed to 



take them down. No ! Women's 
hearts are full of love, whether they 
are sisters or not; and the God of 
love, who made them, knows it, and 
will not try them more than they 
can bear. Nor do I believe that 
brethren, who are at all aware of the 
difficulty single women have of ob- 
taining a livelihood, would push such 
a law. Then, again, we must not 
lose sight of the power the wife has 
over the husband. As a gentleman 
said to me the other day — " A 
woman can make her husband what 
she pleases ; " and I believe it, as a 
ride. 

From Eve's day until the present 
time it has been so, and no doubt 
will be as long as the world stands. 
I would be the last one to say ** Do 
evil that good may come," but, I do 
say, show me the evil in this case, 
and the way out of it if it be so. I 
have no patience in the sisters being 
the only sufferers. That will not 
be •* Bearing one anothers burdens 
and so fulfilling the law of Christ." 
It will be laying an exti'a burden on 
the already over burdened shoulders. 
I have searched the Bible over and 
over again, and I can find no positive 
command, nor any precedent in the 
primitive churches. I can find ** Be 
ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers {Infidels — a very old 
version of mine gives it.) Well, I 
would not marry an infidel, but one 
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who believes in a God, might he not 
be brought to love Him ? I can also 
find the Apostle Paul's '' Only in 
the Lord." This, I think, admits of 
two explanations — first, the Apostle 
was speaking his own ideas, not by 
inspiration ; secondly, he was ad- 
dressing those who had come out 
from an idolatrous nation, who wor- 
shipped other Gods, and did not 
believe there was one Divine Supreme 
Being. I would just ask, in con- 
clusion, what is to be done in the 



case of brothers and sisters who, in 
the providence of God, are removed 
a distance from our churches? I 
am twenty-four miles from the nearest 
church. Is there to be a special dis- 
pensation for them ? or are they to 
be remorselessly cut off from the 
church? Of course I think it is 
best to marry in the church, but I 
maintain it cannot always be done. 
— Yours in the one glorious hope, 
E. J. W. 



MORMONS AND MORMONISM. No. II. 



Immediately after Rigdon's visits 
to Smith, in 1827, the latter had a 
remarkable vision. While engaged 
in prayer, alone in the wilderness, 
an " angel of the Lord" appeared to 
him, assuring him of the forgiveness 
of his sins. This gratifying assurance 
was accompanied by the statement 
that' all the religious denominations 
had gone astray — that none of them 
were recognized by God as his 
church; also, by the promise that 
the true doctrine should be revealed 
to him at some time in the future. 
Following this communication was 
another, made by another angel; 
the substance of this was, that 
Smith was to be the medium of a 
new revelation, — that the American 
Indians were a remnant of the Ten 
Tribes, who, after coming to this 
country, had had their prophets and 
inspired writers, — that certain of 
their writings were still deposited in 
a certain place made known to him, 
— ^and that he, if he remained faith- 
ful, should be the chosen prophet to 
translate these writings to the world. 

In the fall of the same year, 
Smith had another vision. He was 
commanded to go at a certain time 
to a certain spot in the forest and 
take from the earth a metallic book, 
in which was a record, in mystic 
letters, of the lost tribes of Israel, 
which book no mortal besides him- 
self might see and live. This book 
it was his mission, as the chosen 



servant of God, to translate into the 
languages of the nations. This 
revelation was trumpeted abroad by 
the Smith family, but no impression 
was made by it, save upon those who 
had been engaged with the seer in 
his money-digging. 

Smith was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. At the appointed 
time, armed with a spade and a 
napkin, — the one to be used in 
exhuming the book, and the other in 
covering it — ^he repaired to the soli- 
tudes of the forest. After an absence 
of three hours he returned, bearing 
the sacred treasure wrapped up in a 
napkin, securely hid from the gaze 
of those whose instant death it 
would have caused had their eyes 
restei on it, though it were only for 
a moment! The Prophet told a 
dismal story of his besetment by ten 
thousand devils, gathered in flame 
and smoke^ as he dug out the long- 
lost records of the long-lost Israehtes. 
The spot whence the volume was 
taken is now known as ''Mormon 
Hill," and is in the town of Man- 
chester, N. Y. This volume, thus 
secured, was the " Golden Bible,' — 
alias J the ** Book of Mormon," — the 
revelation and the pledge of a new 
Gospel dispensation. 

Along with the book was found an 
enormous pair of spectacles — stones 
in place of lense, set in silver bows, 
named Unm and Thummini, These 
were to be worn by the Prophet 
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while making his translation ! The 
story of this marvelous book, so 
marvelously discovered, went abroad, 
bat so bad was Smith's reputation 
for veracity that no one (save the 
few he had so long fooled) believed 
him. Subsequently there came a 
remission of thfi death penalty; 
mortals might see the book and live. 
Accordingly, it was exhibited to 
eleven witnesses of Smith's choosing, 
but, unfortunately, the reputation of 
these witnesses was little better than 
his own. These all testified that 
Smith had exhibited to them a book, 
written in strange characters on 
what appeared to be plates of gold. 
Of these witnesses, Harris was the 
only man of any character for honesty 
and veracity; how Smith contrived 
to impose upon him was never 
known. 

But before the death penalty was 
removed, translations of pai*ts of the 
golden book began to appear ; Smith 
had put on his spectacles ! As he 
could not write legibly, the trans- 
lations were dictated to one Cowdery, 
a broken-down schoolmaster, who 
committed them to writing. For 
Cowdery's sake — the threat of death 
being dien in force — Smith kindly 
took the precaution to hang a blan- 
ket between himself and his amanu- 
ensis as they sat at their work in 
the family mansion of the elder 
Smith. In due time the translation 
was completed. But Smith, like 
other prophets, was without honor 
" in his own country ; " he could not 
raise the money to ** pay the printer." 
The translation was put into the 
hands of Harris, who carried it to 
New York and showed it to several 
learned men, such as Dr. Mitchell 
and Prof. Anthon. On his return 
home, Harris gave the manuscripts 
to his wife, a Quakeress and a woman 
of sense — apparently for safe keeping 
—and she burned them ! This she 
was induced to do because she saw 
herhusband becomingmore andmore 
fanatical, and she foresaw the ruin of 
his fortune if he assumed the expense 



of printing the manuscripts, as he 
avowed his purpose to do. She did 
not disclose the burning for some 
years ; Smith and Harris knew the 
manuscripts were gone; what had 
become of them they did not know, 
but surmised that Mrs. H. had 
given them to some evil-minded 
person to be used to damage the 
Mormon cause. Husband and wife 
were from this time alienated. 

Great consternation now peiTaded 
the Mormon camp. The translation 
was lost ; kow could it be restored ? 
The cause of their consternation 
must have been this : it was not in 
the power of the plotters to make 
anotlier copy precisely like the lost 
one ; and they feared a comparison 
— supposing the former copy to be 
still in existence. Had they known 
the facts, they would have had no 
cause of apprehension, however 
different the new copy might be 
from the old one. Smith explained 
the delay, by saying he had incun-ed 
the Lord's displeasure for his impru- 
dence in showing the manuscripts, 
and that an injunctiou was laid on 
his making another translation. 

Six months passed. The '' mys- 
terious stranger " was again seen at 
Smith's. Smith was frequently from 
home, and it was surmised (by the 
evil-minded!) that he had gone to 
return the stranger's visits. Finally, 
a new translation was announced as 
ready for the press. Harris' fanati- 
cism and cupidity were appealed to ; 
he was made to believe that he would 
further the cause of religion, and 
that he would make handsomely by 
his investment, if he guaranteed the 
cost of printing. Thus appealed to, 
he screwed his courage to the stick- 
ing point and became responsible for 
the cost of printing the first edition 
of the " Golden Bible." This edition 
was issued in 1830 — was of five 
thousand copies, and cost three 
thousand dollars. Harris' expecta- 
tions were most cruelly disappointed. 
The book did not sell, and he sacri- 
ficed his farm to pay the debt. And 
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hei*e we may as well dismiss him. 
His after life was miserable in the 
extreme. He and Smith quarreled. 
The Prophet, in the days of his 
power, was so ungrateful that he 
posted Harris after this fashion : 

"There are negroes who wear white 
skins as well as black ones—G-rames Parish 
and others who acted as lackeys, such as 
Martin Harris ; but they are so far beneath 
contempt, that a notice of them would be too 
^eat a aacrifice for a gentleman to make" 
From the foregoing narrative, in 
which historic truth and Mormon 
fable are blended in about equal 
proportion, it is easy to deduce a 
consistent account of the '* Book of 
Mormon." As we have seen, Rigdon 
had made a copy of Spalding's 
" Manuscript Foujid,"while an attache 
of the printing house in Pittsburg. 
This romance suggested to him the 
idea of founding a new Church — or 
at least a new sect — and furnished 
the basis of the Mormon faith. 
Evidence of this is seen in the fact 
that he attempted to indoctrinate 
the Disciples with his new fangled 
notions. Then the newspapers 
brought to his attention the money- 
digging exploits of Smith; he saw 
his opportunity. Accordingly he 
visited Smith, in 1827, in the guise 
of the '* mysterious stranger." All 
we know of Smith compels us to the 
conclusion that with all his magical 
incantations he had never conceived 
the idea of founding a Church. His 
was a mind that groveled in smaller 
things ; the conception was Rigdon's 
alone. Rigdon thought it better to 
to use the money-digger as a tool — 
and for a good reason — than to 
assert the prophetic olG&ce for him- 
seK. Accordingly, he 'made him 
acquainted with the manuscript, and 
laid before him his plan. Together 
they arranged the *• visions." Rig- 
don returned to his home, leaving 
Smitlf to take the initiatory steps. 
Smith was provided with a copy of 
. Spalding's romance, (considerably 
changed by Rigdon to suit emergen- 
cies,) which he read behind the 
blanket to Cowdery, who wrote the 
" copy" for the press. 



Before dismissing this part of the 
subject, it is worth remarking that 
Smith (then twenty-two years old) 
frequently told his young associates 
that his story of the visions was all 
a sham! — so little steadfastness of 
purpose had he ! To one he con- 
fessed that '' the whole affair was a 
hoax, that he had no such [metallic] 
book, that he did not believe there 
was such a book in existence ; " but he 
added, more forcibly than eloquently, 

** As I have got the fools fixed, 

I shall carry out the fun I " 

In the light of these facts it is not 
difficult to account for the rise of 
Mormonism, not difficult to distin- 
guish the forces that contributed to 
its establishment. Smith began his 
magical incantations, fortune-telling, 
etc., to feed his taste for the mys- 
terious and to gain some slender 
means of subsistence ; and he had 
low cunning enough to succeed in 
gaining the mastery over a few 
exceedjngly low, coarse natures. 
Rigdon was ambitious of founding a 
Chmxh ; and Spalding's Indian 
romance and Smith' magic gave him 
at once a base of operations and a 
working force. Harris was anxious 
to further the interests of religion, 
and not less anxious to make money; 
the Mormon movement gave him, as 
he thought, an opportunity to gain 
both these ends. Spalding's literary 
ambition led him, innocently, to 
supply the revelation. All these 
forces conspired to sweep into the 
movement enough of the fanatical 
and the credulous to form the 
organization. When we come to 
speak of the growth and consolid- 
ation of the Mormon Church we 
shall have to recognize some other 
forces; but those that ensured the 
first success of the movement were 
four: the cunning of Smith, the 
ambition of Rigdon, the fanaticism 
of Harris, the folly of Spalding. 
Assuredly we would not expect a 
movement thus inaugurntod to be 
beneficent in its results ! 
(To he continued). 
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How fast we move ! Before our 
remarks of last month, under the 
above heading, could reach the reader 
the situation had completely changed , 
the liberal party having re-united 
upon the question of the Irish 
Church, securing a majority of sixty 
against a nondescript government, 
which to retain place for itself and 
pelf for its church proposes to " level 
upwards," or, in other words, to 
remove discontent by giving in- 
creased state-aid to popery. But 
the day when that could be done is 
gone for ever. In Ireland the church 
must be disendowed and disestab- 
lished, and payments to Popery and 
Presbyterianism will expire at the 
same time. The gain of the last 
month is the union of the liberal 
party on a policy liberal enough to 
satisfy the Liberation Society, mark- 
ing off the absolute certainty of 
speedy conquest. Not however with- 
out hard fighting — there will be 
sharp conflicts the whole country 



over, and it is better so than im- 
mediate surrender, for in that case 
— the English State-Church would 
be far less understood and much 
stronger than she will be after a year 
of warfare upon the Irish Church 
Question. But the church is blind 
and is bent upon the course which 
secures her own destruction as an 
Establishment. Its walls will fall as 
did those of Jericho. In the mean- 
time the conflict will open a door for 
the utterance of the truth as of old. 
Those who contend for the faith and 
order once given to the saints, will 
find an open door of utterance such 
as they have not yet found in Old 
England. Let every man prepare 
for the work. 

Last month we alluded to petitions 
from the Church to the Legislature. 
These may not be required in the 
present stage, but they will be ere 
long. We would have every church 
heard in the Houses of Parliament. 

Ed. 



GO OUTSIDE. 



I WISH that some of our writers 
would call attention to the impor- 
tance of outside mission work. We 
need arousing to the vast importance 
of visiting the people in their homes, 
and entering into conversation— 
pointed, earnest, and affectionate — 
with the groups of youths and men 
that are to be found in the streets 
and lanes of town and village. Are 
there not small churches which 
scarcely ever hold a meeting for the 
proclamation of the gospel, and other 
churches which, after spending time 
and money, scarcely ever get a score 
of outsiders to listen to it ? If so, 
are we not bound by the most solemn 
responsibility to try by every means 
in our power to bring about a better 
state of things ? Are not some, 
who are called Christians, content to 
sit down at the Lord's Table, in a 
measure to enjoy the privileges of 



church fellowship,and yet all through 
the week spend all their energies 
and time in making money and living 
to themselves ? We do not believe 
that any amount of money contribu- 
tion can free a Christian from the 
responsibility of personal effort for 
the salvation of men. May we all 
lay this matter seriously to heart in 
view of that great day when every 
man shall be rewarded according to 
his works. 

To those brethren who live where 
public meetings cannot be held, or 
where very few will attend, I would 
suggest that they meet every Ijord's 
day evening for prayer, and after 
asking the Lord's blessing and help, 
go out two-and-two into the streets 
and courts (and houses, if possible) 
with the word of God in their hands, 
and the love of Christ in their hearts. 
Try to act according to such Scrip- 
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tures as Matthew xxii. 9, Mark xvi. 
15, 16, and lievelations xxii. 17. 

May every Christian who reads 
this be stirred up to watch and pray 
and labor for Christ, with all the 
earnestness which the importance of 
the great work demands. In con- 
clusion I would venture to say a 
word to those who publicly proclaim 
the Gospel. If you have only a very 
few hearers in the meeting place, 
would it not be better to turn out 
into the street, or square, or market- 
place — as is most convenient — even 
if you could only sing a hymn, 
or read a portion of scripture? 
A little of the good seed might fall 
into good ground, and bring forth 
fruit that would be seen after many 
days. I am sure it would be better 
than sitting at home, or preaching 
week after week to almost empty 
seats, and in doing this we should be 
following the example of the great 
Teacher, and the preachers that he 
sent forth. Let any-one read the 
lives of the Wesleys, and Whitfield, 
and a host of other preachers ; they 
will see that their success, especially 
at the commencement, was to a large 
extent the result of open-air preach- 
ing, and tibe kind of effort suggested 
in this paper ; and I am persuaded 
that we must have more of this 
outside work before we can have 
large success. There* may be some 
who feel quite at home in preaching 
the Gospel in a meeting-room or 
chapel who will perhaps say, that 
they are not qualified for open-air 
preaching. I would simply say to 
such persons, they do not deserve to 



be qualified if they will not try again 
and again. It is now about nine 
years since I first took my stand in 
the open-air to preach the Gospel. 
I shall not soon forget how I 
trembled and shook in trying to 
give out the first hymn and read 
the lesson. But, constrained by 
love for Christ, and precious souls, 
I went forward in this work. A few 
praying men and women united with 
me, and in a short time, with very 
little of this world's wealth or 
learning, a flourishing society of 
earnest praying people were gathered 
together ; and now there is a congre- 
gation of 400 or 500 persons meeting 
every Lord's day in a good substantisd 
school room, with a fair prospect of 
having a new chapel ere long ; and, 
though they are not walking accord- 
ing to the faith and order of the 
New Testament, and my connection 
with them as a body ceased when I 
was baptized into Christ, yet I think 
that we may learn some things that 
we can turn to good account, from 
their success, and the way in which 
it commenced. 

Dear Brethren, I am constrained 
to write these lines and beseech yon, 
for Christ's sake, to be up and doing 
while health and strength and time 
and money are yours. Sinners all 
round us are dying in their sins, 
without God and without hope. 
Shall we who have found salvation 
see them perish without doing 
everything in our power to save 
them ? The sowing time will soon 
be gone, but the reaping time will 
last for ever. W. Hindle. 



LETTER FROM MRS. A. CAMPBELL. 



Alabama, Feb. 3rd, 1868. 
Dear Brother Errett — Feeling 
assured that you take a deep interest 
in whatever pertains to the enlarge- 
ment and welfare of the Redeemer's 
Kingdom, I am encouraged to 
address you from this section of our 
country, in the confident hope, that 



you will interest yourself as far as 
li«s within your power, to send and 
sustain missionaries, to proclaim the 
word of Life in these parts, so almost 
entirely destitute of preachers and 
houses of religious worship ! From 
all that I have heard during my 
sojourn here of a^few mon&s, I 
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think much good could be done, and 
no doubt many souls could be 
gathered into the Ark of Safety if 
only the precious Gospel was pre- 
sented to the people in an earnest, 
truthful, and impressive manner ! The 
people here who have been, and still 
are, passing through such a fiery 
ordeal, must necessarily be brought 
to feel that there is something more 
needful for their comfort, elevation 
and happiness, than broad cotton 
fields and coloured faces!! Surely 
they have been awakened up as 
from an overwhelming and mighty 
dream!! And now is the time, in 
my judgment, that the claims, the 
excellence and beauties of the Gospel 
of Christ, could successfully be pre- 
sented in their midst. Let them be 
addressed as 7nen, showing them in 
what their manhood consists, their 
high origin, and their destiny under 
the Divine disposer of all things, 
provided they humbly acknowledge 
and obey Him, ** whose right it is to 
reign." Surely the evangelical 
prophet rightly says, "for when 
God's judgments are in the earth 
the inhabitants of the world will learn 
righteousness 1 " Isaiah xxvi. 9. 

Northern Alabama, without exag- 
geration, is a favored spot, both as 
it respects soil and climate. Well 
may the original owners of the soil 
—the " red men of the forest "—say, 
*'Here we rest" especially in this 
broad acred valley of the Tennessee, 
with the river passing through it. 
It reminds me of the valley which 
we read of in the land of Judea — the 
Valley of Esdraelon — ^but the cotton 
and the com grow luxuriantly on 
these fertile acres which spread out 
before me, while the vine and the 
olive were the growth of that ancient 
valley. £oth the cotton and the 
corn product have been abundantly 
raised this season by the energetic 
planter, aided by the peaceable, 
tractable "Freedmen," who naturally 
possess large adhesiveness, so that 
they are willing to remain on the 



cabin homes reared years ago. My 
son-in-law, J. Judson Barclay, had 
upon his plantation of 1060 acres 
over a hundred " Freedmen," inclu- . 
ding women and children, and in his 
employ during the past year some 
forty hands upon the "share system," 
and they raised cotton enough to 
have cleared five or six thousand 
dollars, but for the sudden and 
unexpected decline in price. I have 
slept the present winter within call 
of some nineteen or twenty dwellings 
of theirs, and that, too, without the 
least apprehension of annoyance or 
disturbance, notwithstanding many 
persons previous to my leaving home 
feared there would be an uprising. 
The Holidays, however, passed 
without the sound of voices, only at 
night when they met to sing and 
pray, in which they are not honnd by 
the customs of the refined and cuUi- 
voted to continue only some thirty, 
forty, or sixty minutes, but like good 
old Paul, in his preaching, when the 
young man Eutychus, fell from an 
upper window, they have kept it up 
till past the midnight hour ! True, 
.there was not the least danger of 
their falling from so elevated a 
position as a window, as did the 
young man referred to ! 

I am going to take one of the 
sable young daughters up home with 
me. I hope to train her and be of 
use to her as she will be to me. 
Her mother gave her to me and she 
is anxious to go. 

Br. Pickens has been travelling in 
northern Alabama for the past eigh- 
teen months, closing with Sept. last, 
almost entirely at his own expense, he 
has organized some eight churches 
and baptized over two- hundred 
persons, in that time. He has 
spoken most acceptably in some 
of the most prominent towns — 
Florence, Moulton, Danville, Hunts- 
ville, Mooresville, &c., &c. Br. 
Pickens is now residing some five 
miles from us, at a place called 
*< Mountain Home/' and was obliged 



old plantation, and abide in their [to commence teaching, having ex- 
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pended all of his own means in the 
eighteen months that he could pos- 
sibly spare, he would greatly prefer 
laboring as an Evangelist in the good 



cause ! He could procure a teacher 
in his school to fill liis place. 

S. H. Campbell. 



MAN'S INABILITY. 



There is in the Sunday Magazine 
for March an article on the above 
subject, evidently from the pen of its 
editor, Dr. Guthrie, which contains 
statements which we deeply regret. 
Speaking of the doctrine of election, 
he says, ''It is not on our merits, 
but on his mercy the choice turns. 
. . . . Not waiting till time has 
developed their character as time 
does flowers and trees, God chooses 
those who are to be heirs of grace 
before their character is or can be 
formed — ^before their lifetime, even 
before their birth ; not only before 
their birth, but before that of time 
itself — ere their was a man to sin or 
a world to sin in. This truth — 
humbling to our pride, but placing 
our hopes on an immoveable founda- 
tion — receives very remarkable and 
distinct expression in the reason 
which God assigned to Paul for 
requiring him to remain in Corinth. 
Steeped in the grossest idolatry, 
proverbial above any other in the 
world for unbridled licentiousness, 
the Apostle, who had succeeded in 
converting but a handful of its 
inhabitants, was about to leave that 
city, thinking that -there no more 
good was to be done. Fancy his 
astonishment when God, appearing 
to him in a vision, said: 'Be not 
afraid, Paul, but speak and hold not 
thy peace, for I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee ; for I have much people in this 
city ' — serving me at heathen altars, 
slaves now of the grossest vices, never- 
theless they are my people and here 
you are to abide, from these vile dust- 
lieaps to gather out my jewels, from 
these dark depths of sin to bring up 
my pearls — they know not me, but 
I know them — they have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen them; not 
for their merits, but out of my mercy 



chosen them before the foundation 
of C)/mth, or of the world itself." 
The italics are ours, not the Doctor's. 
Such, theo, are the ideas which one 
of the most prominent Christian 
philanthropists of our day holds 
regarding God's relation to, and 
treatment of the race of man. He 
hoMs (1.) that God has a people; 
(2.) that those who are the people of 
God are determined and chosen 
before they are born — ^before they 
have an existence; (3.) that the 
people of God may be such and yet 
"slaves to the grossest vices," and 
ignorant of the Holy One ; (4.) that 
the people of God are scattered 
among men as jewels in a vile dust- 
heap ; (5.) that all those among 
whom they live are in God's eye a 
vile dust-heap ; and (6.) that the wis- 
dom of the preacher is not to change 
the vile dust-heap into something 
better, but to gather the "jewels" 
out of it, or God's " pearls " from the 
dark depths of sin ! This is Dr. 
Guthrie's theology, and this is Cal- 
vinism as taught by one of its 
largest - hearted advocates. let 
those who think that the days of 
Calvinism are over, and that no such 
dogmas have existence in the minds 
of men, now read, ponder, and digest 
this morsel from this popular maga- 
zine. It all but sickens one to 
think of it, and its views of God in 
his relation to man, and of what the 
Bible teaches of the doctrine of 
Election are so antagonistic to the 
very genius of the religion of the 
Cross that it would be worse than 
waste of time to argue against them. 
If God's "jewels,"^ *' pearls," and 
** chosen people," are " slaves of the 
grossest vices," what are the charac- 
teristics of the children of the evil 



one? 
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LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA. 



Melbourne, — I have much pleasure in | 
reporting that the cause of Clirist here 
continues to prosper, the additions for the 
last three months have not heen so great 
as previously, hut the prospect is good, 
and never a week passes without three or 
four additions ; the entire number for the 
last three months being fifty-three. We 
are now anxiously expecting the brother 
from America, when, by the Lord's blessing, 
we expect to see still greater things accom- 
plished by the faithful advocacy of the 
Gospel in its purity and simplicity. It is 
aleo very gratifying to report that the 
church in Lygon-street has continued to 
enjoy peace and concord for over two years. 
May it continue and abound more and 
more is our constant prayer. This condi- 
tion of things is much promoted by each 
striving not to have his way in matters of 
expediency, but striving to please his 
neighbor for his good to edification. How 
good and how pka«ant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ; this is one of the 
things that is to operate on the world for 
its conversion. How important for the 
brethren everywhere to strive for its pro- 
motion. We held our quarterly social tea 
meeting last week, when it was reported 
that the number of members was 540, the 
amount of money raised for the year 1867, 
including the Building Fund, Evangelist 
Fund, and Q-eneral Church Fund was about 
£800 ; which, besides paying off a portion 
of the Building Fund liabilities, was within 
a few pounds of meeting all our require- 
ments. We, therefore, in view of all these 
things, " Thank G-od and take courage." 
A. Thomson. 

Mabybosotjoh, Victobia, 26th Decem- 
ber, 1867. — During the past six months 
the church here has been cheered by the 
immersion of six persons, including our 
much-respected Br. Robert Milbum, for 
twelve years a local preacher among the 
Primitive Methodists. His immediate deci- 
sion was brought about by the labors of 
Br. George Exley, who, supported by the 
liberality of our Melbourne brethren, spent 
several months with the churches in this 
locality. We are thankful to be able to 
record also, that our long-cherished desire 
for a place of meeting, has at length been 
realized by the erection of a neat and 
conmodiouB brick-building, 86 feet by 24 
with large vestry, at a cost, when com- 
pleted, of about £400. The chapel was 
opened on the 22hd Dec, when the church 
met for worship at 11 a.m. In the afternoon 
and evening, and on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, T. H. Coles, pastor of the 
church at Brighton, proclaimed the prospel. 
The congregations were good and the 



attention most marked. On Monday 
evening, a public tea meeting was held, the 
proceeds being devoted to the Mary- 
borough Hospital. Addresses were given 
by Br. Coles, by Br. Hill (Adelaide Lead), 
and by Brethren .Carr, Milbum, Goudy, 
Hesketh, and Moore. On the morning of 
Wednesday (Christmas Day), a special 
service was held, when, after an impressive 
address, Br. Coles baptized four persons, 
one from the church at Home Bush, and 
three others brought to decision by his 
instrumentality. During the day a con- 
ference of delegates from the neighboring 
churches — Korony, Adelaide Lead, and 
Home Bush was held, followed by a tc a 
meeting of the brethren. The whole of 
these services will be long remembered as 
a cheering season. Geo. Hesketh. 

DuNEDiN, New Zealand, Jan. 20th, 
1868.— Dear Br. King.— On the 16th Nov. 
we left Adelaide for this place, via Mel- 
bourne. We spent a few days very 
pleasantly with the brethren there, and on 
the Lord's Day preached in Lygon-street 
chapel to a crowded and attentive audience. 
I was happy also, during my visit, to see 
Br. Hamill and his brother companion. 
They received a cordial welcome from the 
church in Lygon-street, and, with eight 
others, were received into its fellowship on 
the Lord's day morning of my visit to 
Melbourne. I, also with my wife, spent a 
few hours with our esteemed Sister Milner, 
very pleasantlv. She was in the enjoyment 
of very good health, and looked as though 
the sea breeze and genial clime of Australia 
agreed well with her constitution. I was 
happy to see her so cheerful and well. 

After a trip of five days from Melbourne, 
in the "S.S. Tararna*' we arrived in safety 
at this place. Here we were also cordially 
received by the brethren awaiting our 
arrival. The day was bright and genial, 
and the scenery up the bay most enchant- 
ing. The situation of Dunedin is certainly 
most beautiful, and its surroundings most 
picturesque ; but its climate is rather too 
moist to suit me. We have had a great 
deal of rain since we have been here, which 
is now nearly seven weeks, and the prospect 
is that we shall have more, although it is 
now nearly Midsummer. We are told, 
however, by the old Colonists, that this is 
an unusual wet season, and that generally 
the summer weather is most pleasant and 
genial. From the general appearance of 
the people I should say that this is a 
healthy climate. Young, middle-aged, and 
old look robust and ruddy ; and nearly all 
the Colonists seem cheerful, contented, and 
happy in their new home. Dunedin is a 
larger city than I expected. It covers p, 
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considerable area, hae some neat and sub- 
stantial business houses, and a few fine 
public buildings. 

It now numbers about 12,G00 or 15,000 
inhabitants, with its suburbs. The colonistt 
are most Scotch, and the Presbyterian 
faith is dominant here. Its influence, how- 
ever, is decreasing rather than increasing ; 
and the day is not far distant I trust, when 
" the faith once delivered to the saints " 
will have a ruling and sanctifying influence 
over the hearts and consciences of the 
people of Dunedin. 

I found the cause of Christ in a sad 
state here, through the influence of a 
brother who has more zeal than knowledge 
or wisdom. He has done a vast amount of 
injury to the cause of truth both in the 
church and out of it ; for while he bitterly 
declaims against Sectarianism, he is one of 
the straitest Sectarians that I have ever 
met with. I am happy to say however, 
that much of the prejudice has been removed 
from the public mind, and the church has 
greatly improved in its devotion and 
spirituality, and increased in faith, hope, 
and love. We earnestly hope that the 
harmony and love that now exists may 
increase more and more, and that they may 
ever ** live in the unity of the spirit and 
the bond of peace." We have great con- 
fidence in the brethren, for they are a. noble 
and truth-loving band. For seven Lord's 
days I have preached to large and attentive 
audiences in St. George's HaU, the largest 
in the city, and estimated to hold about 
800 people. A considerable interest is 
awakened, and the results quite aa great as 
we could eipect under the circumstances. 

Up to this time seven have been added to 
the church — six by faith and baptism, and 
one restored to fellowship. We shall (d.v.) 
remain here two or three weeks longer, and 
then proceed to InvercargiU, where I 
expect to remain a few weeks. 

The brethren in Australia expect two 
more Evangelists from America vta Panama, 
by the in-coming mail steamer. The Lord 
grant them a safe and prosperous voyage. 
— Yours affectionately in Christ, 

Henbt S. Eabl. 

Stielino East, South Austbalia, 28th 
January, 1868. — Dear Br. King.— In June 
last, I came here to labor chiefly in the 
immediate district, but also, at intervals, 
at Alma Plains, Auburn, and Two Wells. 
I agreed to stay twelve months ; possibly 
longer. We have had the following addi- 
tions — From the Methodists four baptized ; 
one Boman Catholic and four others from 
the world ; one out of fellowship for some 
time has been restored; total ten. At 
present we meet in the District School- 
room, which is well filled, and sometimes 
crowded on Lord's dav evening at the 
preaching. The xpomm^ meetings for 



breaking bread are fairly attended. But 
invite as freely as you will, most of the 
public seem to think it is private and (only 
brethren being invited to take part in the 
praise, prayer, and worship) feel very 
uncomfortable as outsiders. I am told by 
many, and believe Uiey . are right, we 
shoidd have a full house were we to preach, 
and then break bread at the dose, after 
such of the congregation as chose had 
retired. I am not sure as to which way 
would be most expedient — i.e., do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, even 
if both were lawful— jiot contrary to the 
New Testament law. Would some one 
give a short paper on the subject ? 

We have other preaching stations during 
the week at the extremities of the district. 
This, with a Bible Class on Sunday after- 
noon and a Prayer Meeting on Thursday, 
keeps us busy the week round. 

Br. Gore, from Adelaide, kindly joined i 
me in an effort at Auburn lately. We had 
a protracted meeting, one or other preach- 
ing in the large Town HaU for two week?. 
Weather most singularlj unpropitions. 
We had scarcely a clear and dry night. 
Still, we labored not in vain. Six were 
inmiersed, three restored, and one baptized 
believer who had been breaking bread 
with the church formally united. 

At Alma, I had some good meeting?, 
and, though no additions, believe the 
church was encouraged. It had been a 
trying time; several having lost children 
suddenly through diptheria. At Two 
Wells it was raining hard nearly all day, 
so we had a small meeting. Br. Laurie 
writes me since of an addition of two hy 
baptism. 

All who pray the Lord of the Harrest 
to send forth more laborers (and who, at 
the same time, do their part in bringing 
about BO desirable an end) will be glad to 
hear our number has increased. Br. 
Thomas Porter, lately placed by the Mel- 
bourne Training Committee, under Br. 
Surber's able and judicious instruction, is 
now laboring at Hindmarsh, with earnest- 
ness, encouragement, and success. He has 
baptized several, and probably will send 
you a report. He is the second Evangelist 
called from the ranks of young brethren 
in Victoria. How is it there are none in 
South Australia? Young brethren, ca" 
you each say it is not for want of desire. 
earnest effort, diligent study, and fervent 
prayer on your part? And, if »o, then 
where lies the fault ? Can it be want of , 
suitable materials, or are the Evangelists 
and Pastors to blame? Or do other \ 
occupations pay better than laboring to win 
souls to Jesus, and lay up a crown of )0J 
and rejoicing hereafter ? 1 am only putting 
the questions. Answer who can. 

/ Jahxs W. WaBB. 
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Ktnbton, Viotobia, Jan. 26th, 1868.— 
Dear Br. King. — I have been requested to 
write for insertion in the Harbinger. I 
came here a little over twelye months ago, 
and found one brother here. As soon as I 
brought my family we met at our brother's 
house on the first day of the week, to attend 
to the Apostles' teachings, the fellowship, 
the breaking of the bread, and the prayers. 
But in a public way we put forth no effort 
for the extension of our Master's kingdom. 
Three weeks ago I made an appeal to the 
Evangelist Committee for help, when they, 
at once called a meeting to consider the 
matter. I made a further appeal to the 
Lygon Street Brethren to send a brother 
until the Committee could send an Evan- 
gelist, and they at once sent a Br. Ham ill, 
lately arrived from Liverpool, who has 



proved himself a laborer that need not be 
ashamed. I am happy to say his labors 
have been abundantly blessed. He was 
here a fortnight when eight were buried 
into the death of Christ. At this time Br. 
Exley arrived, whom the Committee have 
decided on sending here to labor for a time. 
He was present at the baptisms of other five 
by Br. H. before he left us, making in all 
thirteen that were brought in during his 
stay. Another was buried into the death 
of Christ, yesterday, by our Br. Exley ; one 
more has decided for to-morrow ; one was 
immersed before Br. H, came here : one 
joined us from the Baptists in England ; bo 
we now number nineteen. I think we Iiave 
every reason to thank God and take courage. 

W. PfiOCTOB. 



CONFERENCE IN MANCHESTER. 



On the day iisiiftlly teiined " Good 
Friday," the brethren in Manchester, 
together with some forty brethren 
from churches in this part of the 
country, held a meeting which we 
think will he long remembered as a 
most interesting and brotherly gather- 
ing, when, in the interchange of 
ideas, hearts seemed to be drawn 
together into closer union ; and soul- 
cheering addresses by able and 
beloved hrethren, were received into 
the heart as a dry land receives the 
refreshing rain, and better still, we 
have good ground for hoping that 
much good will result to the up- 
building of the saints and the 
extension of the Kingdom of our 
Lord. Perhaps the best as well the 
briefest way to state the origin, aims, 
and results of the meeting, will be to 
give the resolution past by the church, 
nt a meeting for business in March 
last, which runs as follows — ** That 
we recommend to the churches in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Ches- 
shire, the holding of a conference, on 
what is termed * Good Friday,' to 
consult together as to the best 
means of drawing the churches 
closer together, and how far it may 
be practicable to co-operate in assist- 
ting each other ; and that the Elders 
and Deacons, together with Brethren 
Sykes, W, H, Evans, W. Walker, 



and Rotherham, be a Committee to 
carry the same out " — the result of 
which was the above mentioned 
meeting, on the 10th April. At 
half-past ten a.m. on that day, 
the meeting assembled, including, 
besides Manchester Brethren, dele- 
gates and members from the churches 
at Liverpool, Wigan, Huddersfield, 
Stockport, Oldham, St. Helen's, 
Bradford, Southport, Altringham, 
and was opened by singing a hymn 
of praise, a portion of scripture was 
then read and a brother asked the 
divine blessing on our deliberations ; 
after which Br. Abercrombiq read a 
most able and stirring address on 
" Evangelization." The conference 
was then commenced (Br. M. Harvey 
being requested by the meeting to 
occupy the chair) by Br. W. Perkins 
reading a statement from the com- 
mittee, containing an explanation of 
their proceedings so far, of the 
reasons for inviting the conference, 
and suggestions for the deliberation 
of the meeting. It being now twelve 
o'clock, the meeting broke up for 
refreshments, those from a distance 
having dinner provided for them in 
the chapel. 

At 1.30 the conference was 
continued, a letter was read from 
Br. Tickle of Liverpool, regretting 
his inability to meet with us, on 
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account of sickness, but heartily 
approving of the objects aimed at, 
and expressing his cordial wishes 
for the success of the conference. 

An animated and exceedingly har- 
monious conversation, in which 
brethren from each church represen- 
ted took part, was carried on for 
near an hour-and-a-half on the objects 
aimed at, their need, and the prac- 
ticability and mode of their being 
carried out. This ended at three 
o'clock, when the following resolu- 
tions were severally, after due 
discussion, passed — 



1. " That an Association be proTisionally 
formed (awaiting the concurrence of the 
Churches), to be called 'The Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire District Associa- 
tion of Christian Congregations.* " 

2. ''That, as periodical gatherings are 
found to exert a helpful influence on all 
enterprizes, it be recommended to hold, in 
various places throughout the district 
represented at this meeting, a half yearly 
district meeting." 

8. "That the Churches in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Wigan, and Huddersfield, be 
recommended to gather thesmaller Churches 
near them into sub-districts." 

4. "That the Provisional Committee, 
that has caUed this meeting, be requested to 
continue to act till the first half-yearly 
meeting." 

6. " That Br. Abercrombie be requested 
to allow his admirable address, given this 
morning, to be sent for insertion in the 
Harbinger y and also that Br. King be desired 
to print it in a separate form if required." 



6. " That the Committee be requested to 
make a survey of the whole district before 
they call the next meeting." 

7. " That the time of calling the next 
meeting be left to the Committ^." 

At 4.30 the conference was 
brought to a close ; and at five o'clock 
those who could remain took tea 
together. After which we listened, 
with great pleasure, and we trust 
still greater profit, to addresses as 
follows — ^by Br. Collins of Liverpool, 
subject — *• How to Preach the 
Gospel." Br. Jones of St. Helen's, 
subject — "The obligation of every 
Christian Disciple to Preach the 
Gospel." Br. Abercrombie, subject— 
" The best method of dealing with 
inquirers." And Br. Brown of 
Huddersfield, subject — " Mutual 
Teaching in the Church." 

We concluded at nine o'clock, and 
the expression of more than one 
brought from a distance of many 
miles, was tliat, if nothing more 
resulted from tlio conference, they 
were amply repaid for coming by 
the pleasure and profit they had 
obtained. We heartily hope that 
much good may result from the day's 
proceedings, and trust in the blessing 
of God on our effort. 

Matthew Harvev, Chairman. 

W. H. Evans, Secretary, 



ITEMS OF NEW S 



Nottingham. — We have had a visit from 
Mr. Watts, lecturing on " Secularism versus 
Christianity." Although a small charge 
was made for admission, he did not clear 
his expenses. I advertised an address in 
reply, ** Christianity versus Secularism." 
We had an excellent hearing. An arrange- 
ment was made for free discussion, which 
lasted over four weeks, one night a week. 
After which I gave a lecture on " Secularism 
from Secular Records ; " then on " Christi- 
anity from Out Records." We had the 
school-room crowded, and orderly meetings. 
Dr. Massingham gave a lecture on the 
" Irish State Church ; " trying to uphold 
the tottering fabric. His placard invited 
discussion at the close of the meeting. He 
commenced speaking about twenty minutes 



to eight, and continued talking about many 
things befiides the Irish Church until about 
fifteen minutes after ten o'clock, when the 
Chairman invited discussion ; three persons 
availed themselves of the opportunity. I 
was second on the list. The first speaker i 
managed through his ten minutes with 
difficulty, the noise and confusion being 
very great. When it came to my turn a ' 
slight pause followed, but as soon as the 
church party found we intended to reply j 
by quoting the very sayings of the Doctor, 
and objecting to his logic, yells and 
whistling, mingled with wrestling, finally I 
ended in some of their drunken sup- 
porters mounting the platform ; the Chair- 
man tried to obtain a hearing for me, but i 
in vain. My friend, the third part^, who 
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holds a very high poeition in the town as 
a merchant and a puhlic man, tried to get 
at the ears of the people, but it was of no 
use. The police were strong in attendance, 
but could not preserre order. The meeting 
would not hear any speaker, except on the 
Doctor's side ; after a few vain attempts to 
get a hearing, the Chairman left his seat at 
a quarter past eleyen. Dr. Massingham 
offered to debate with any gentleman who 
opposed his church. I mentioned David 
King's name as likely to accept the chal- 
lenge, and having obtained D. E[.'s consent, 
I have written the Docter to that effect. 
iN'ot being able to obtain a hearing on the 
Doctor's platform, I advertised an address 
on the '* Irish and English State Churches 
— ^not the Church of Christ " — on Lord's 
Day evening, April 5, and a conference on 
April 8 (discussion invited), we had a 
crowded meeting on the Lord's day and a 
good gathering at the conference. The 
St-.ite-Chureh paper had a reporter present, 
who supplied matter for their paper of 
what I said not, and cautiously neglected 
to publish a great deal I said. What we 
want now is that D. King follow up for a 
few nights, and no doubt we should reap 
some fruit. I am happy to inform you 
that since our last Item of News (February) 
we have immersed seven, received firom 
sister churches four, restored one formerly 
immersed, transferred to sister churches 
two. B. MUMBY. 

BiBMiNGhHAM. — Since notice last month 
six have been immersed and added to the 
churches in Birmingham. One case is 
deemed of considerable interest owing to 
the advanced age of the subject, who, 
though over eighty-one years of age, made 
a most intelligent confession and went down 
into the water with something like the 
firmness of a young man, aft<er having been 
seeking the way for more than an ordinary 
Ufe-time. A new preaching room has been 
opened, one night in each week, bringing 
into usefulness, in making known the 
gospel, several of the younger brethren. A 
committee are engaged* in arranging out- 
door preaching stations for Summer oper- 
ations. We hope for some marked results. 
On "(3tx)d Friday" a considerable company 
gathered in response to the following 
notice, when a lecture, deemed of consider- 
able interest, was delivered — "Paganized 
Christianity. Friday Morning, April 10, 
(commonly called Good-Friday,) David 
King, (Editor of the British Ha/rhinger,) 
will D.v. Lecture in the Chapel, Summer 
Lane, comer of Geach Street, at Eleven 
o'clock. Subject—* Good-Friday not the 
day of the Saviour's death, but a Heathen 
Festival, adopted by an Apostate Church.' " 
Stotfield. — Since writing in the B. ff. 
for February I have been engaged in pro- 
claiming the glad tidings in several localities. 



The people have received me very kindly, 
and 1 have proof that some have mixed 
faith with the hearing of the word. At 
the close of one of our services, a Boman 
Catholic came forward and made this con- 
fession : " I am persuaded that your teach- 
ing must be right." Such results cheer us 
in our labors. May the seed sown bring 
forth fruit unto life eternal. J. Scott. 

March 2\st, 1868. 

Bbiohtov. — Since our last report we 
have added five to our numbers. Some 
we have been painfully compelled to 
exclude, owing to their persisting in a 
course of conduct contrary to New Testa- 
ment rule. Our meetings still continue 
good, and there are several halting between 
two opinions, whom we hope will shortly 
siurender fully and unreservedly to Jesus* 
I paid my monthly visit to the church at 
Piltdown, and had the pleasure of immersing 
two into that name which is above every 
name. The brethren there have sustained 
a great loss in the removal (by death) of 
Sister Hart, who had been connected with 
them ever since there was a church there. 
She always willingly helped forward the 
cause, both by her labors and by her purse. 
She was beloved by all that knew her — ^a 
devoted Christian. And it may be said of 
her as was said of the Psalmist, David : — 
After he had served his own generation by 
the will of God fell on sleep. B. Ellis. 

BuLWELL. — By the blessing of God, we 
have the privilege of reporting the addition 
of ten to our numbers : two by restoration, 
one from the Baptists, and seven by 
immersion. The last are all out of the 
Lord's-day school. Our meeting? are good, 
and our prospects hopefuL As a church, 
we are walking in peace. 

April \4ttht 1868. Thomas Lanotoit. 

"PALLBN ASLEEP IN JEBTJS." 

Julius C. Rawle, of Birmingham, on the 
8th of April, 1868, aged 62 years, having 
been some seven years a member of the 
church. A more steadfast adherent to the 
house of the Lord, the church never had, 
and that too, under circumstances which, 
involved him in some afiiiction on that 
account. He was with the church on the 
Lord's-day before his death, as he was every 
Lord's-day, unless prevented by circum- 
stances altogether beyond his control. He 
was smitten by death, some twenty minutes 
before he drew his last breath, and the 
intervening time was spent in committing 
his soul to Christ, in commending his family 
to the Lord, and in prayer for the church, 
his last words were of prayer for the 
brethren, and so he departed. *An interest- 
ing funeral service, conducted by D. King, 
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at the Cemetery, Witton, was attended by 
some fifty members of the church. He 
has left a widow, who was formerly in the 
church, and also several children. 

Hannah. Hart, of Piltdown, on March 
15, aged 73 years (widow of the late 
beloved Edward Hart). She was one of 



the first baptized at Piltdown. She was 
rich in faith and hope, and always ready in 
every good work and for personal sacrMce 
to promote the Saviour's cause. The 
church has sustained a great loss, and she 
will long be remembered. 



SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL IN AMERICA. 



Never in this country did greater 
success attend the faithfulpreaching of the 
Gospel, then at present, from all quarters 
we are receiving the most encouraging 
reports. 

— Seventy-one have been added to the 
church at Paris, 111., under the labors of 
Brethren B. B. Tyler and W. T. Black. 

— Twenty- two additions are reported at 
Antioch, HI. 

— At Independence, HI., forty-five ad- 
ditions. Laborer, I. W. Miller. 

— Lord's-town, O., seventeen additions. 
Laborer, J. M. Monroe. 

— West Rupert, Vermont, four additions. 
Laborer, J. H. Q-ordinier. 

— Center Village, Ohio, fourteen ad- 
ditions. Laborer, J. H. Bauserman, of 
Bainbridge, In. 

— South Fork, Illinois, eighty-four ad- 
ditions. Laborers, Brethren Mopin and 
Weeklev. 

— Columbus, Indiana, seventy-five addi- 
tions. Laborer, J. Z. Taylor, of Lafayette, 

— ^Fillmore, Ind., thirty-five additions. 
Laborers, W. F. Black and L. C. Warren. 

— Mt. Tabor, Ind., ten additions. 
Laborer, Aaron Walker. 

— Rushville, Ind., fourteen additions. 
Laborer, McCullough. 

— Humboldt, Neb., twenty additions. 
Laborer, D. R. Dungan. 



— At Syracuse, New York, twenty ad- 
ditions. Laborer, Geo. Ot. Mullins. 

— -Battenville, N. Y., nine additiouB. 
Laborer, D. N. Utter. 

— New York city, four additions. 
Laborer 17. 0. Brewer, at a regular Lord's 
day meeting. 

— Covington, Ky., six additions. 
Laborer, P. B. Wiles. 

— Belle Plaine, Minn., twelve additions. 
Laborer, T. T. VanDolah. 

— Champion, O., nine additions. 
Laborers, A. B. Green and S. A. GriflSn. 

— Mishawaka, Ind., twenty-eight ad- 
ditions. Laborer, Ira J. Chase. 

— Rolling Prairie, Ind., twenty-eight ad- 
ditions. Laborers, Ira J. Chase and Wm. 
M. Roe. 

— Cedar Lake Church, Ind., ten additions. 
Laborers, James Hadsell and Wm. Begg. 

— Moscow, Iowa, twenty-two additions. 
Laborer, James Jennings. 

— A very successful meeting has been 
held at Oakford, Howard County, Ind. It 
was commenced by M. A. Walker, and 
continued by Geo. E. Flower, a student in 
the N. W. C. tTniversity. There were over 
three-score additions. 

The above is from the " Morning 
Watch,'* published at Indianapolis. 



THE PRIMITIVE AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY. 



CoNGKEQATiONAL Episoopacy is the 
Primitive aud Apostolic form of a Christian 
Church. Hence, the Reverend Thomas 
Atkins, a Presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land, of Evangelical Broad Church prin- 
ciples, from an attentive study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and especially of the New 
Testament, and from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the systems of Presbyterianism, 
and of Congregationalism, both as regards 
their theory and their practical working, 
has arrived at the conclusion that Diocesan 
Episcopacy, especially, when, as in the 
National Establishment, it is under State 
patronage and control, is radically defective, 
as a Church, in regard to the freedom and 
unity of its members. 

That Presbyterianism deviates from the 
Primitive and Apostolic model of a 



Christian Church in respect to the absence 
of the liberty and subordination of its 
members. 

And, that Congregationalism is destitute 
of primitive unity and subordination. 
Hence, in too many cases, the central power 
of this system of Church Government is 
not attractive, but rcpellant. 

To remove, therefore, from the constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church the human 
additions, and to supply the divine deficien- 
cies, the reverend gentleman purposes, with 
divine permission, to form in the town of 
Birmingham, a Free Church on the Apos- 
tolic model, to comprise the freedom of 
Congregationalism, the unity of Presbyteri- 
anism, and the subordination of Episoopacy. 

To attain these objects, a room is wanted, 
for^religious and ecclesiastical purposes, by 
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the Bey. T. Atkins, in the locality of 
Wheeley*8 Lane, Edgbaaton, one of the 
increasing suburbs of the Borough, capable 
of seating at least 150 persons. The room 
to be used on Sundays, and, if required, 
occasionally on the evenings of week -days, 
to Hocommodate a congregation, from which 
to form a Free Church of England, on the 
Primitive and Apostolic model. The con- 
stitution of the Church to comprise, in its 
essential principles, the freedom of Congre- 
gationalism, the unity of Fresbyterianism, 
and the subordination of Episcopacy. 
Indeed, like the Apostolic and Primitive 
Church in Ephesus, the proposed Church 
will be Congregational Episcopacy, and will 
consist of Church Members, of Deacons, 
Elders or Presbyters, and a Bishop or 
Pastor. The Holy Scriptures will be the 
sole rule of faith and practice, as set forth 
in the Declaration of the Congregational 
Union, in the Assembly's Catechism, by 
the Free Church of Scotland, and by the 
Church of England, as contained in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The rite of baptism 
to be administered to adults on a credible 
profession of faith in the principal doctrines 
of the gospel, and, if required, to their 
children, by the application of water, 
through the medium of immersion or 
effusion. All the ecclesiastical and minis- 
terial power to spring from the Church 
Members. From these the Deacons will be 
chosen. From the Deacons, the Elders or 
Presybters will be elected ; and from the 
Presbyters the Bishop will be selected. 
However, the appointment of both Pres- 
byters and the Bishop must, to make it 
valid, receiye the votes of two-thirds of the 
Church Members. Confirmation to consist 
of the blessing of the Bishop, accompanied 
by the imposition of his hands on the heads 
of the persons when they are received into 



the fellowship of the Church, having pre- 
viously made a public profession of their 
faith, and having been baptized in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, the Triune Jehovah. 

A move in the right direction so 
far as it is out of the State bondage, 
but the Eev. Gentleman will make 
a poor Bishop if we may judge from 
his aptness to teach correctly upon 
the order of the Church of Christ. 
His aim is good — " to remove from 
the constitution of the Christian 
Church the human additions," but 
even that is badly expressed, for tl^e 
human additions which need remov- 
ing are not in the Christian Church, 
but in the Apostacies from that 
Church. But as our friend seeks to 
catch fish from Episcopalian, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian waters 
he compliments the whole. But 
movements of this kind tend in the 
right direction, some who read Mr. 
Atkins will see more than he does^ 
and he may learn much more yet. 
To this end we offer him space in 
the B. H. to prove his scheme 
Scriptural, Primitive, Apostolic, 
which we deny, and, as he proposes 
to favor Binningham by planting his 
Church there, we offer him the use 
of our Chapels, in this town, for a 
kindly examination of his plans. 

En- 



EDITORIAL. 

HAViNa said a few plain words to readers and agents we conclude with a page or so 
upon the pecuniary results of our publication and vrith a hint or two to contributors. 

We have been now and then amused at something like hints that it might be desirable 
to pay certain contributors, or would-be-contributors, to our pages. Perhaps, too, in 
certain quarters, there is something like an opinion that the B, JJ. has become a 
property. At all events it was customary with certain parties to take care that an 
Annual Meeting did not terminate without formal inquiry as to the year's loss in 
conducting the JB. H., and as to its prospects for the ensuing year. This inquiry 
produced at times very tangible results, including the voting of £100. to its first Editor 
and proprietor, and c^4iin arrangements whereby a considerable number of copies were 
taken, over and above the number wanted, in order to protect him from loss. Since 
its transfer to us no inquiry of this sort has been made. At first we were a little 
disposed to complain, but upon second thought accepted the alteration with gratitude^ 
as indicating a thorough conviction, on the part of those who were formerly so anxious, 
that in our hands success was so certain as to render inquiry superfluous, and thai 
pecuniary loss, as in former time, would no longer be a consideration. 

The B. H. was handed over to us with the intimation that its circulation paid the 
cost of printing and posting and gave a profit upon the year of £20, that is accounting; 
the whole to be obtained, which, however, it was not. Then there were many incidental 
expenses not counted. We were also informed that a decrease in circulation to some 
considerable extent was expected for the ensuing year, and to some extent ^rtain. Oar 
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first step was to reduce the price one thirds the charge then being Bixpenoe. The number 
of pages was aleo reduced but not to the extent of the reduction in price, and we haye 
to pay one penny postage out of each fourpence, for the large number of single copies 
sent by post, whereas at the former price it was only that sum out of the sixpence, 
making m all considerably to our disadyantage. Each year has giyen a small increase 
upon &e circulation of the preyious year, and now when asked, Whether the B. H. 
pays ? we hesitate to answer, or, at least find that a simple yes or no will not meet the 
case. If by paying is intended the mere cdst of printing and posting, the answer is, 
Tes, and somewhat oyer. But if the entire outlay of time and money in eyery depar^ 
ment is intended, then the answer is, No, and we still giye to each subscriber more than 
his subscription pays for, and that without charging for articles written by the Editor 
or paying contributors. Giye us a circulation that will meet all expenses and leave a 
surplus in hand and we shall haye pleasure in ofiering premiums for the best articles 
that can be produced on topics of general interest to church and world. 

As to those who haye written for our pages we have not much to say. For many 
years, while the B. H, was conducted by its former editor, we contributed rather largely 
and somewhat regularly to its pages. It never occurred to us to think that we were 
doing a personal favor to Br. Wallis, and thereby putting liim under obligation. We 
considered we were helping the cause of the Master, the cause was indebted to Br. W. 
for labor and loss in conducting the Harbinger^ and that we were not laboring one for 
the other, but together for the common cause. When we changed positions and came 
to receive articles, as before we had giyen them, we counted the senders as co-helpers 
and not as bestowers of personal fayors upon us. If the B. H. were a property, yielding 
not only ample remuneration for all the services we render, but a handsome surplus 
besides, then the case would be different, and then it would be proper to pay those 
contributors whose articles sustain its reputation or else acknowledge ourself personally 
their debtor. Under present circumstances we can do neither. 

A few hints to certain writers will save time and annoyance, if only the right parties 
will take them. Those who send Items of News often give no end of trouble. Some 
mingle on the same page the intelligence to be inserted with yarious items of private 
communication, which they would not like to pass out of our hands to those of the 
printer. Others take no care at all to write so that their writing may be used, but take 
it for granted that we are to do it over again. Now this is too bad, and we intend to 
throw everything of the sort aside. Write on separate paper what you want printed. 
If you cannot write fit for printing get some one efee to do it, or to correct it. 

But if bad writers giye us trouble, some of the good ones are not much better. 
They seora to conclude, that as they send something worth having, that in their fayor all 
editorial discretion should be suspended. They may be the first to complain that a 
certain article, written as well as theirs, was inserted, but decline one of their own 
effusions and you run a yery good chance of a fit of sulks which may last till they 
cannot longer exclude themselves from print, or for life, if they haye other outlets for 
their produoe. This ought not to be. All know that the Editor is held responsible for 
eyery insertion, but how can he discharge the duties arising from that responsibiUty if 
his hands are thus tied ? 

Then there are the Hobbv-riders. They are like birds of prey, hoyering aloft to 
pounce upon their victim. Tney would be eyerlastingly before our readers — each with 
his one pet theme. Eyeiy incidental allusion, in any article, howeyer diyerse its scope 
from their subject, is fixed upon, and you are afflicted again with the common-place 
matter you have before refused. 

Then there are the Poets, and others who are beginning to write for the press and 
who may do good service with a little care. A brief word to these — Poets ! Please send 
not verse to the B. R. until you are known as having ability for the work, or, if not 
thus known, not until you haye a fayorable opinion of the piece from a really competent 
person. Young writers we would encourage, but we pray them to let their pieces be 
pronounced eligible by some competent person before sending them. 

There are those among us able to write well who write not at all, and their help is 
wanted. We fill the B. H., but it could be better filled. Will you hel^ us ? Will you 
join us in this good work ? It may be — nay, we feel certain that it is so — that some 
who write the best articles we publish could serve the cause tenfold more than they do, 
even without writing more. It seems to us that the most we get is written not as a 
result of careful inquiry as to what the churches most need, uid that, therefore, there 
are wants that the pen could meet that are rarely touched. Let those who write lay to 
heart that they who can meet these wants are responsible to the Lord, and let us raise 
those who need it to an appreciation and fulfilment of the obligations that rest upon them. 

We haye now said our say to subscribers, agents, and contributors, and it wul have to 
last us some considerable time, as we are not prone to talk much of self, nor to ask, 
often, much of others. — Ed. _ ,, , „ _ - c^ — 
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FAITH. 

There can be no higher attainment of human life than to acquire power 
with God. To prevail -svith Him is to lay hold on Omnipotence. The 
great study and aim of a man should, therefore, be to appropriate this 
power, to cultivate the means whereby it may be made ours to help and 
comfort and deliver in every time of need. Everywhere in the Scriptu^-es, 
this highest of human achievements is ascribed to faith. It is affirmed 
in positive declarations and illustrated by noble examples, with a fulness, 
clearness, and emphasis, that leaves no shadow of doubt on the subject. 
Without it, it is impossible to please God ; — with it, we have access to the 
Father through the Son, and rejoice in the hope of Glory. By it Christ 
dwells in our hearts, and we are enabled to overcome the world and the 
devil. It lifts ns above the accidents of the passing time, and plants us 
upon the high and immovable rock of ages. It is the foundation of our 
hope — the unwasting spring of all divine joy. It is the birth-place and 
tranquil home of peace in the soul ; the inspiring power of all high and 
courageous effort in divine work ; the shield of protection in every danger ; 
and the sword of victory in every conflict. It has been the element of 
gi'eatness in all God's greatest men and women. No faith no heroism, is 
the Bible law of distinction, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Jacob, 
Moses, Joshua, David, and others, what made them great — so great that 
they stand to-day the brightest cluster of all the stars that shine in the 
heavens of renown ? It was not learning, not genius, not autocracy of 
will, but faith — faith that, rising above the entanglements of human 
schemes and conflicts, and all confidence in human strength, stretched its 
aim out for the arm of God, and laying hold of his omnipotence, held 
them steadfast, till the storms were over and they rested in the tranquil 
harbor of the celestial city. 

How comes this faith? The answer to this question is often partial, 
according to the standing point from which we regard it. If we consider 
it objectively simply, that is to say, with reference to the external conditions 
of it only, then the Scripture answer, as given by Paul, is perfect and 
complete: "Faith comes by hearing." Nothing can produce in us 
conviction until it is presented to the intellect. This proposition is so 
manifest to the xjonsciousness of every man, that it must be admitted as 
an axiom of thought and reasoning. Paul so presents it. His style is 
the most emphatic — virtually affirming that the contradictory of the 
proposition is a manifest absurdity, — for he says: "How, then, shall they 
call on him, in whom they have not believed ? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher ?" (Rom. x. 14.) Until, then, some one can show the possibility 
of producing conviction or, in any way, of reaching the intellect and 
influencing the judgment, save by verbal communications that carry 
information and proof, we shall take it as conclusive, that the first and 
necessai'y step in the production of faith is the Jiearing of the word of God, 
This John affiims, beyond all cavil, is the purpose for which he wrote his 
testimony. "Many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book ; but these things are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that, 
believing, ye might have life through his name." (John xx., 30, 31.) 

Not only is this proposition, both philosophically and Scrip turally, 
beyond all rational or authoritative dispute, but it is involved, as the niajor 
premise, in all the reasoning in the Scriptures concerning the guilt of 
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unbelief. *' Hearing " is universally taken as the only necessary objective 
condition of faith, as a duty of every man to whom the claims of Jesus 
shall be presented. Paul rests the justice of rejecting the Jews upon the 
single question, "^ Have they not heard ?" He first affirms that faith 
comes by hearing the word of God, and then triumphantly argues that, 
because the Jews had heard, there was no excuse for their unbelief. What 
catf be more irresistible in logic than this ? He has sharpened the point 
of the argument into a single question, " Have they not heard ?" We may 
evolve it into fulness of form thus: 1st. Persons who hear the word of 
God have the necessary conditions of faith ; the Jews were persons who 
heard the word of God ; therefore the Jews were persons who had the 
necessary conditions of faith. 2nd. Those who have the necessary con- 
ditions of faith and will not believe, deserve to be ^ut off from the 
covenanted blessings of God ; the Jews had the necessary conditions of 
faith and would not believe ; therefore the Jews deserved to be cut off 
from the covenanted blessings of God. This is Paul's conclusion, and 
who that understands the laws of reasoning does not see that it depends 
upon the great proposition that hearing the word of God is all that is 
objectively necessary to faith (John xv., 22), and that he who has this 
privilege, not only can believe but is criminally guilty if he does not 
believe. 

But if we were to stop here, we should have only a partial answer to 
the question, How does faith come? If the objective condition of faith, 
which is hearing the word of God, were all that is necessary to faith, then 
all to whom the Gospel comes would believe. But the human heart is 
not a mere passive receptivity, that takes' necessarily any and every 
impression that is made upon it. It is not subject to the mceasity which 
belongs to the action of material laws, but has a choice of its own — a 
power to receive or to repel the effects of external forces, and to make for 
itself a decision as it may choose. So that when we have shown what are 
the only necessary objective conditions of faith, we have not exhausted the 
subject, or fully answered the question. How does faith conw ? 

In nature, when the external conditions of an effect are present, we look 
for the effect to follow^ with invariable certainty, because the thing to be 
effected has no will of its own to oppose or resist the action of the natural 
causes. The solid ice of winter, we know must melt, when the temperature 
rises above the freezing point. We do not expect this to be true in one 
place and not in another; but, everywhere, the presence of the proper 
temperature will produce a similar effect. The ice cannot help it. It 
must melt. It is under the law of necessity, and not the law of liberty, 
as is the human heai't. While hearing the word of God is then the only 
necessary objective condition of faith, it does not follow that faith is always 
a necessary consequence of hearing the word of God. This we know 
both from Scripture and observation is not the case. Many hear and do 
not believe. The same discourse, or argument, or evidence, that leads 
one man to bow to Christ, does not convince another. How is this to be 
explained ? Several views have been taken of this question. We shall 
reduce them to three, and briefly consider each in the concurrent light of 
Scripture and common sense, for these we believe can never be contra- 
dictory of each other. 

1. There are some who think that hearing the word of God has no 
power to produce faith ; — that it is the irresistible working of the Holy 
Spirit, for which we must wait, and without which, and even ag.i'n ^ which, 
we can do nothing. This work comes upon us, or is jyithheld, at the 
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sovereigu pleasure of God. It is, in no wise, possible for a man to believe 
without it, — and yet there is nothing that he can do which will certainly 
secure it. He will be damned if he does not get it, and yet he has no 
power to do so. This explanation is based upon a certain theory of human 
depravity which denies all freedom to the human will, and locks up the 
moral nature of man in a necessity as absolute and hopeless as that which 
reigns over the world of matter. It denies the very foundation of human 
responsibility, which is the power to discern and obey moral law, and 
reduces the human family to a class of miserable wretches, with whom 
the great Creator is pleased to amuse himself by issuing commands, that 
they cannot obey : denouncing punishments that they cannot escape ; and 
holding out rewards that they cannot win. It makes God a violator of 
the sense of justice, with which he has endowed us ; the cruel tormentor 
of a helplessness that he himself has laid upon us ; and a tantalizer of 
hopes raised by his own promises, and rendered worse than vain by his 
own infidelity. The Saviour says : " He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved;" but when we would gladly receive the word, this theory 
steps in and says: "Stop; this desire of yours has not been produced in 
the right way. It is a mere conclusion of your own. It has not been 
wrought in you by an irresistible, overpowering work of the Holy Spirit, 
sensibly felt upon your heart, breaking up its stony nature into dust, and 
melting it into a heart of flesh. You cannot believe God like you believe 
your fellow-men, or take his promises at his word. He does not mean 
Omt — ^not at all. You are a poor, deluded, totally depraved and helpless 
wretch, and while the Saviour offers this blessing to all men on these 
terms, he does not intend to give it to any but an elect few, whom he 
himself will duly call. You must stand back and wait for tho operation 
of the Spirit." 

2. Another class think that hearing the word of God has power to 
produce faith, but that there must be the concurrent and accompanying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. This influence, however, is given or with- 
held by an arbitrary and sovereign act of God, and is not dependent upon 
the will or concurrence of the subject ; so that his faith still hangs upon 
a condition which is beyond his reach, and for which he must wait the 
arbitrary pleasure of the Creator. This explanation, while it is more 
plausible and apparently Scriptural, is still irreconcilable with the plain 
dictates of common sense and the express lessons of the word of God. 
If there is a necessary condition of faith beyond the control of the subject, 
and independent of anything and everything he can do, and which also is 
arbitrarily withheld from him, how can he be held responsible for his want 
of faith, and adjudged guilty before the bar of the divine justice for what 
he could not help ? This is a question which the common sense of 
mankind will ask, and which this theory cannot answer. God must be 
just when he judges. Let Him be true, though all theologies are false. 

In vain has Christ died for all, if the efficacy of his death is available 
to only a part. The salvation is not free, if the power to embrace it is 
arbitrarily withheld. That is no gift to me which hangs upon a condition 
which is not also given to me. If my salvation depends upon my believing, 
and the very power to believe is denied me, then salvation itself is denied 
me. What can be a more cruel mockery than to invite me to a feast, and 
then^ when I would gladly go, shut the only door of entrance in my face ! 
Imagine the Saviour ^o'mg about Judea saying to the paralytics: "Arise 
take up your beds and walk," when he knew they could not do it, and yet 
withheld from them the power necessary to enable them ! But no more 
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absurd and cruel is the doctrine that represents him as commanding ns 
to believe, and making our refusal the ground of our condemnation, when 
he knows we cannot believe without a special overpowering influence of the 
Holy Spirit, which at his own arbitrary will he steadily denies to us. 
This cannot be the doctrine of his grace. 

3. A third class recognizes the free grace of God and the free will of 
man as both necessary to faith. By the free grace of God the salvation 
is provided and offered, vnthout money and without price. This is the 
grace of God : " That God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." (John iii., 16.) " To as many as receive him, to them 
gives he power (or privilege) to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name." (John i. Id.) This salvation through faith is no 
right of ours, no effect of any work of ours. " It is the gift of God," for 
'' by grace are we saved through faith ; and that not of ourselves, it is the 
gift of God." (Eph. ii. 8.) To be saved through faith is the wondrous 
revelation and gift of the divine grace. Herein we discover the wisdom, 
the condescension, and the mercy of God, that he " sent not his Son into 
the world to condenm the world ; but that the world through him might 
be saved." (John iii, 17.) 

But this grace is not force. Men are not compelled, to receive it. It 
s not irresistible, driving its way into the soul by an overpowering 
compulsion of the Spirit. It is persuasive. It comes with proof, with 
argument, with motives. It recognizes the freedom of man. It speaks 
to his haart in love, and to his conscience with authority. It reminds him 
of his present ruin, and reveals to him the still more fearful judgment 
that awaits himJ Working by the power of the Spirit upon the recondite 
and unconscious springs of mental association, it marshalls all the proofs, 
and arguments, and motives of the gospel ; knocks at the door of the 
guilty conscience with every 4eep lesson of providence ; and quickens the 
heart with a strange sense of regenerative life, that needs only the 
consenting will to grow into the fulness of the new birth. The word and 
the Spirit go always together. Where the word makes no impression, the 
Spirit makes none, — ^and where the Spirit makes no impression, the word 
makes none. Even providence, so far as it leads to salvation, is a ministra- 
tion of the Spirit. It is, with the word, a co-operative instrument, under 
the ministry of the Spirit, in leading us to God. But in all this, man's 
freedom is not violated, nor his moral responsibility compromised. The 
Holy Spirit takes possession of him only by his own consent ; and this 
consent is procured in harmony with the laws of his own intellectual, 
moral, and voluntary nature. The Holy Spirit works upon every man, 
by all the means that are provided in the economy of the Gospel, but only 
so far as he will consent, do they benefit him or lead him to Christ. Its 
work is to persuade, — ours is to yield. 

Does faith come then by hearing the word of God ? Yes, but not 
alone, — only indeed so far as the external* conditions are concerned. 
There is another element, and that is found in man — in his freedom— in 
his power to receive or to reject according to his own heart, the offered 
grace of the Gospel. This point is profoundly made by the Saviour in 
the parable of the Sower, and here we find the answer also of the question 
which we raised some pages back, " Why is it that, of many who hear the 
same Gospel confirmed by the same testimony, urged by the same 

* We 086 the word " external " to ligiiify aU that ii not mpplied by man't own nature* 
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argoments, and commended by the same motives, some believe and some 
do not?" The Saviour in this parable makes "the seed'* the same to 
all. It is " good seed/' — that is, has the germ of growth alive in it. It 
is also sowed upon all the different kinds of ground alike. There is no 
giving in the one case and withholding in another — but the same *' good 
seed " is scattered freely upon all alike. Why the difference in the result ? 
It is all in the nature or condition of the ground. But what do these 
different kinds of ground represent, if not the different dispositions of 
the different hearers of the word? And to what is the failure of the 
"good seed'' attributed, if not to the state of the mind and heart into 
which it is cast by the sower? And who is responsible for this ? Shall 
we charge God with our hardness and obduracy of heart? Shall we 
ascribe our impenitence to him ? Shall we excuse our unbelief upon the 
ground that he gave us no faculty of faith ? Bather let us look within 
ourselves and discover our defects in our own rebellious wills. The 
Saviour has given the solution when he says : '' This is the condemna- 
tion, that light has come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil." (John iii. 19.) Unbelief is 
only a sin because belief is possible,— fully in our power ; and we are 
responsible for rejecting Christ because he invites us, and makes it 
practicable and right for us to receive him. W. K. P. 



EVANGELIZATION. 

An Address read at the Conference m Manchester, April 1868. 

Bbethben ! human action is more or less vigorous, as the necessity for 
it becomes more or less apparent. I may venture to affirm that this \b 
tme, in the experience of political men, of men of business in all its 
numerous and varied grades, and of that class of men called philanthropists 
and public benefactors. 

Institutions for the education and support of the neglected poor of the 
streets and lanes of our cities — ^those great centres of human wealth, 
wretchedness, and want owe their existence, in part, at least, to this 
principle. Business men are languid and inactive during what is called a 
stagnation of trade, and unless they see in the future a coming want, 
remain so, until a healthy reaction takes place, and there is a steady 
demand for their wares. When this is the case, then business activity is 
manifested in all the departments of human industry and skill. So of 
political life ; it may, with a degree of propriety, be called mere existence 
nntil roused to action by such causes as are now breathing life and energy 
into the dullest statesmen of Britain. 

Christians are, in like manner, to a large extent, subject to this principle. 
There is, however, a great difference to be noted. No time has been, 
since the introduction of Christianity, when it might be said that 
Christians might now fold their arms and settle down into a state of 
inactivity. No ; never ! On the contrary, causes for Christian activity 
have ever existed — i.e., since the Christian Institution became a matter of 
fact. They exist now, and will do, I believe, until our Lord shall reappear. 
Bnt Christians have not always foU the power of those causes, and, as a 
consequence, have often — ^too often — ^relapsed into inaction. The dullness 
of Christian effort has lain, not in the want of exciting causes, but in the 
Christians themselves. They have shut their eyes ; therefore they cannot 
see. They have closed their ears; therefore they cannot hear. So 
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neither seeing the condition of men, nor hearing the sad tale of human 
woe, they have not felt moved to do fhat which it is the highest honor 
conferred on man to do. 

The pulsations of life, so to speak, which have, from time to time, been 
manifested are traceable to the fact that now and again, some in the 
camp having opened their eyes and looked out upon the existing state of 
things have felt themselves stirred up, and so having waked up their 
sleepy comrades have vigorously worked together for a while, then, as if 
wearied with the effort, have again gone to rest, and those depending upon 
their leadership for activity, having ceased to feel their motive power, have, 
in like manner, ignobly gone to sleep again. 

Christian activity has had its ebbs and its flows, both towards the world 
and towards the church. But this inconstant state of things gives indica- 
tion of an unhealthy condition. Instead of these irregularities — ^these 
ebbs and flows — it ought rather to have been like a noble stream constantly 
flowing on, unaffected by the heats of summer or the frosts of winter, 
cheering the thirsty ground, and beautifying the whole country, through 
which it flows, with abundant verdure, plenteous blossoms, and a rich and 
bounteous harvest. Not so the love of God to man. No irregularities 
are discoverable in his love. That has ever been from the beginning the 
same : constant in its action and blissful in its results ; God's love conceived 
the idea of man ; God's love gave man beiog and life ; created and garnished 
for him this beautiful world ; and God's love for man prompted him to 
crown his bliss by making and perfecting a help-meet for him. But greater, 
far, God's love originated the promise of a Deliverer for fallen man, and 
that love constant and abiding has induced him to bear long, long with 
man's waywardness, heartless rebellion, and sinful ingratitude. The ever 
living evidence of God's unequalled love standing out in bold relief to the 
admiration of angels and men is the fulfillment of his ancient promise in 
giving his Son, his only begotten Son, his Son in whom he delighted, to 
die the cruel death of the cross, by the hands of wicked men and for man ; 
that the whole race of man~~doomed to death because of sin, might 
through HIS dying in their stead, live because of him. Greater love than 
this has no place in the history of God or man. 

God will have man to live, but strange, yet true it is, man would rather 
die, — would rather pass off at death to unending night, than take life 
from God, and be with him for ever where light, and life, and love no 
ending know. Such, alas ! is the strange perversity of fallen man. The 
life which God would have man possess and enjoy is " spiritual in its 
nature, and endless in its duration." But as this is inconsistent with the 
character and destiny of this present world, he has arranged for its 
accomplishment in a new world, wherein dwelleth righteousness, to which 
all the resurrected faithful shall be introduced amid scenes of grandeur, 
surpassing far the grandeur of the past, and out-measuring in beauty the 
loftiest flights of the most enlightened human conception. 

Life and immortality have been brought to life through the Gospel. 
God, himself, came down to, and tabernacled among men in Christ, his 
Son. Oh! glorious and blessed truth, which would that the nations 
KNEW. In that memorable and ever glorious event was fulfilled the 
promise made to Eve on the day of her sin and shame, handed down 
through Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David, Isaiah, Daniel, and Malachi. 
Jesus, the promised One, came to finish up the past for the weakness and 
unprofitableness thereof, and introduce a new and better age. This has 
been effected. Jesus has given himself a sacrifice for the sins of the 
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whole world. His blood has been shed for the remission of sins ; so that 
henceforth there shall be no more offering for sin. Yes ; Jesus died, but 
he rose again. From the dark and gloomy tomb he rose the Son of 
Righteousness — a light to lighten the nations, and the glory of his people 
Israel. To the Heavens returned he in triumph, and was crowned " Lord 
of all." 

" Thou, O Lord, art worthy to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing." 

The Divine nature and mission of the Christian's Lord, men have been 
slow to apprehend and acknowledge. But while many have rejected his 
claim, and refused to yield him obedience as Lord, he has not been 
universally rejected. Some have believed, yea, multitudes of men and 
women became obedient to the faith. Those vho " at the beginning " 
received the truth concerning him, composed his out-gathered people — his 
assembly, his church — the church of the first bom, whose names are 
registered in Heaven. To these he committed the honorable work of 
making known unto the world, the whole race of man, the things concern- 
ing Jesus. 

The Apostles first began the work. They had been commissioned to 
preach repentance and remission of sins in his name, among all nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem. Nobly they did their work, and splendid the 
triumphs they achieved. They rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them. Before their departure to be with Christ, the church, as an 
instrument for carrying on the work, was completed, was perfected. They 
were to war against tiie world ; and this they were to do in a two-fold 
sense — ^first, in freeing themselves from every ve&tige of worldly influence, 
to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, and to keep themselves 
unspotted from the world. Second. They were to call upon men every- 
where to repent, and turn from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they might receive forgiveness of sins. This they 
did. They went every where-preaching the word — that blessed and blissful 
word, elsewhere called the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. Yes ; I 
say that the church as an instrument was adequate to the work imposed 
upon it by our Divine Head and Lawgiver, Jesus the Christ. But as a 
sword unused is harmless, so the church inactive is inefficient. 

The world must remain unsaved for ever, if the church of Jesus Christ 
let it alone. There is no saving element in it. In the world, death 
reigns, life is in the church of Jesus ; because having believed in Jesus in 
whom is life, they have passed from death to life. But the efficiency of 
the church depends not only upon its activity, but also upon its purity. In 
fact, its purity and activity are intimately conjoined. 

Looking at the past we see that while she retained her purity, Samson 
like, sh^ retained her strength, but, like Samson, soon as she dallied with 
the world she became weak and powerless for good. True, she never 
entirely lost her power ; but by reason of her alliance with the world, and 
the unsoldier-like conduct of her members, the church has made but small 
progress towards that glorious conquest which she is destined yet to 
achieve. Let us keep these thoughts before us ; the sufficiency of the 
church as an instrument for good when iised. The little good, comparatively 
speaking, which has been effected ; the sad condition of the world througli 
our neglect ; its being destitute of any life giving, saving element, and 
thus, having our bowels of compassion moved towards them, try, in the 
name of the Lord, to save some of them. Brethren, we have declared our 
faith in the Gospel, as originally delivered, to be the power of God unto 
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salvation to all the believing. We have declared that the Gospel, as 
preached at Jerusalem, is the Gospel that should be preached now. 
Losing faith in all modern Gospels we have made lip our minds to go 
back to Jerusalem, that we might drink of the pure stream of truth as 
it flowed from the lips of heaven-inspired Apostles. Our resolution has 
become our watchword. Back to Jerusalem our war cry. Thither we 
must go. Stop short of that we dare not. We must return to Jerusalem, 
return until we feel ourselves within the hallowed circle of that holy 
influence which imbued the church in her virgin purity and holy love, and 
so becoming thoroughly subjected to our Sovereign Lord, and re-arranged 
for vigorous eff'ort march on, under his leadership, to the conquest of the 
world. 

As a people we have made advances in that direction. So far as the 
institutions of our Lord and the constitution of the churches are concerned, 
we are not far from Jerusalem, and that surely is no small gain. But 
that, great as it is, and I feel no desire to lessen it, is only subordinate to 
a higher consideration. The resurrection of a man is not complete without 
the return of his spirit, neither need we flatter ourselves that we have 
accomplished the return journey, although we have exhumed the 
ordinances, until we have drunk of that spirit which animated the first 
Christians. We must have regard also to our character as Christians, 
and as Christian churches. It must be good, yea, not only good, it must 
be unexceptionable ; our aim must be in doctrine and in practice to hold 
up the light to all who bear the Christian name, as well as to proclaim the 
unadulterated Gospel to the world. Were this more largely the character 
of our churches, then could we with all joy say, " Come with us, and we 
will do you good; for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel." 
The efficiency of evangelistic effort, depends, to a large extent, upon the 
character of our churches. I do not say that we are not as moral as other 
people — I believe that, in this, we will bear comparison — but we must be 
noted for all that adorns the Christian name : so much so, that strangers 
beholding our conduct shall believe and report that we fear God, and that 
He is with us of a truth. When we reach this point then assuredly we 
may expect the blessing of the Lord upon our labors among the unsaved. 
I do not say that our progress is impeded because of deficiency in these 
virtues. No, but were there more of them, and a more exsdted piety 
among us than there is, then, I doubt not, our progress would be much 
more satisfactory to us all. 

If these things are so, brethren, let us shake ourselves free from all 
that hinders, and brace ourselves for renewed eff'ort in the name of the 
Lord, to make known the truth, the faith once — for all — delivered to the 
Saints, and so accomplish the end of our being. 

With regard to Evangelistic effort, what I have to say on that may be 
soon expressed. Evangelists are, or ought to be, men in whom the 
churches have confidence ; that they are Christians ; that they know the 
Gospel of the Grace of God ; that they can proclaim it intelligibly, so 
that their hearers can learn it from their lips ; that their hearts and 
souls are in the noble work of saving men by the Gospel ; that they are 
willing to spend and be spent — i.e., willing to labor while they have 
strength remaining in telling the story of the love of God to man, ftnd 
that all this they do as men who have to give account to Him who is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead. Brethren of this stamp will not 
need to be toldwhat to do. Nevertheless, they may require to be instructed 
to know how best to do the necessary work so as to secure the greatest 
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results, as it is not given to Evangelists with all their excellencies to have 
such a stock of wisdom that they need not the advice of their brethren. 

Great wisdom is necessary in this work, especially in these days in 
which so great confiision exists in the minds of men — ^pious and impious — 
regarding the Gospel, properly so called. Our Evangelists preach Christ, 
so do others preach Christ ; we preach faith in Christ, so do others preach 
faith in Christ ; we preach repentance, so do others preach repentance ; 
but we preach immersion upon the name of Jesus for the remission of 
sins which is not done, at least to the same extent by any of the sects by 
which we are surrounded, as is done by us. And I consider it is just here 
where the greater amount of wisdom is necessary. It is requisite that we 
make known the ordinance and the design of the ordinance, but in such 
a way that our statements shall in no wise conflict with the teaching of 
the Apostles. We must be careful not to speak of it so that our hearers 
shall go away with the impression that our special aim is to get people to 
believe that we are right upon this point, and that all others are wrong. 
No ; while we give the teachings of the Apostles upon this point, we must 
so speak that men shall be constrained to acknowledge that the grand 
topic of our preaching is Jesus and the Kesurrection ; making it evident 
to all that in order to being under his peculiar government it is necessary 
neither to be ashamed of his person, nor of his words. He that believeth 
that Jesus is the Christ, and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned. The opposition which religious people 
give to this truth is very much calculated to provoke the spirit of the 
preacher to give it undue prominence ; but this, if done, will more likely 
do harm than good. Nevertheless, without regard to saint or sinner, 
opposition or consent, our duty is faithfully, affectionately, perseveringly 
to preach God's way of salvation wherever we go. Imbued with the spirit 
of God, we shall always be in such a frame of mind as is necessary to 
make our teaching acceptable to the honest -hearted hearer. • Not that the 
unsaved have in their inner being a sympathy for what is spoken under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit ; but the preacher being under such influence 
shall be enabled to speak as is reported of Stephen — " The people were 
not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake." 

The modus operandi of Evangelistic effort will depend very much upon 
the place or places where the labor is to be expended. In some places 
tract distribution may be a valuable auxiliary ; in other places house to 
house visitation and cottage meetings ; in another place street preaching 
may be the fittest way to get at the people. My own conviction upon this 
point is that street preaching is a standing institution of the Christian 
age ; but I believe the most efficient and profitable way is — if we can 
reach it — to .preach to a people inside the house. Impressions can be 
more surely made on a people decently seated in a house, the preacher 
and his hearers can be more readily brought together for conversation, 
and it is more likely that confessions will be made in such circumstances 
than could be expected from an outside audience. Besides, the good 
offices of the brethren can be more efficiently used in chapel or house than 
they could be outside. 

AH things considered, I am in favor of a Meeting-house, or, as our 
brethren in the Great West have it, a Church-house. I would here 
suggest to the brethren that a good Chapel is a great attraction. We must 
not suppose that the people can all at once lay aside the notions they have 
associated with small houses or rooms, into which so many of the disciples 
hide themselves, These kind of things they consider as private property, 
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and therefore feel it a kind of intrusion to enter unless by special reqaest. 
Whereas, they have been taught to consider a Chapel, to a large extent, at 
least, a species of public property, to which no special invitation is needed. 
I say we have been — in the matter of Meeting-houses — too long private. 
Let us now, learning wisdom from the past, be more public, by having 
decent and attractive Church-houses, and this we shall find to be a valuable 
aid to Evangelistic effort. 

I am happy to see that this thought is being encouraged in more places 
than one among the brethren, and only hope that our calculations concern- 
ing their profitableness, may, by the history of events, be proved true ; as 
I believe they shall. 

Lastly. I consider that when the brethren have fixed upon a place on 
which to bestow some attention, they should invite to the work two 
laborers, to work continuously until an impression be made upon the 
people. After a few decisions have been made, the work might then be 
carried forward by one Evangelist, with the help of the brethren, should 
there be any on tiie spot. 

There are other points, closely related to these, which I must pass over, 
such as the duty of the preachers to study so that their profiting shall 
appear ta all ; the duty of the churches to aid their preaching brethren in 
all that is needful to their advancement and efficiency ; brotherly feeling 
for them while they may be suffering from emotions which only preachers 
can understand ; and in cheering them on in the work in the furtherance 
of which we should feel ourselves jointly concerned. 

I cannot refrain from again reminding you, dear brethren, that in 
preaching assurance of salvation to all believers who submit to be 
immersed into Christ, we put within the reach of the people a means by 
which to test our own state and character. We enable them to say — ^You 
that preach remission of all past sins, and the knowledge of being saved, 
are you saved, and is this to you a matter of knowledge ? If so, gratitude 
should make you the best people that bear the name of Christ. But 
should they, upon examination, find that we are no better than those who 
have not this — ^that in some points, according to their judgment, we are 
behind others — will not their opinions be formed rather by the story of our 
lives than by the doctrines we preach ? Yes, brethren, we preach remission 
of sins in the name of Jesus and glory in the doctrine ; but while we 
preach that, we must exalt the standard of our action to that point set by 
the Redeemer when he said, '' Let your light so shine before men that they 
seeing your good works may glorify your father who is in Heaven." As 
an instrument in Evangelistic work, I have put the church in the fore- 
ground, because of its power in this great work. 

The church must be right first — bright in everything, in doctrine and in 
practice, so that when her proclaimers take the field, and the people begin 
to pass their verdict upon us, church and preachers, it may be in our favor 
as a people. 

Of the Evangelist I have already said what is expected of him, but will 
add yet this more. He is expected to be a man of God ; under the power 
of the Divine Word ; filled with the spirit of his Royal Master ; living and 
laboring to save souls ; having an intimate acquaintance with the story of 
Jesus ; a heai't burning with zeal for the honor of our glorified Lord ; a 
deep conviction that the unsaved are in danger of being punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power, and a thorough belief that no man need die in that sad 
stale, because there is salvation full and free for ajl who vrill accept it. 
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If the principle, with which we started, is a right one — ^viz., Human 
action is more or less vigorous as the necessity for it becomes less or more 
apparent — ^then let us look at the world as it is — so wicked, so dissipated, 
so immoral, so irreligious, so regardless of God ; and upon the church so 
called, and see the confusion and blindness that prevail ; then consider the 
great height to which we have been exalted, and our consequently increased 
responsibility. I say let us look at these until we feel— deeply feel — ^then 
we may expect that we shall be moved to do a great work for the glory of 
God and the salvation of men ; and this I reckon to be the body and soul 
of Evangelistic effort. C. A. 



THE TEIUMPHS OF THE GOSPEL— PROOF OF ITS 
DIVINE ORJGIN. 

The next argument that I shall introduce to prove the Divine origin of 
the Bible is derived from the existence, progress, and prevalence of 
Christianity. 

That Christianity is now an existing reality of great power and 
influence in the world, no one will deny. And moreover, that it owes its 
origin, progress, and triumphs to some adequate and sufficient cause, no 
one will presume to deny. And hence the whole argument is simply 
reduced to the question. What is that cause ? Is it human or is it Divine ? 

Admit the claims of Christianity, and then all follows as a matter of 
course. We have then embraced within our premises all the power, the 
wisdom, and the benevolence that are necessaiy to account for everything 
pertaining to it as a scheme and system of religion. For Divine power 
and wisdom are, of course, sufficient to accomplish anything that is really 
great and good. 

But deny the claims of Christianity ; assume that it is of human origin, 
and then how shall we account for such facts as the following :— 

1. The great change of habits and new modes of life ^ to which the primitive 
Christians very generally svJbmitted, 

The force of habit is very great. And hence there is in every people a 
strong inclination to adhere to the religion of their fathers. Indeed, the 
history of the world clearly proves that extraordinary power has always 
been necessary to effect a religious change or revolution in any portion of 
the human race ; and hence we find tiat the Greeks and Romans very 
wisely peiinitted the several tribes and nations that they conquered to 
worship their own gods. 

But a change from one false religion to another is a small matter 
compared with the change from any system of false religion to Christianity. 
In the former case it is a mere change of foi-ms and ceremonies. The 
Wrt is not affected. Its evil passions and propensities all remain and 
are all gratified as before. But in the. latter case it is wholly different. 
One of the very first things required of every Christian is to deny himself, 
to take up his cross, to crucify the fiesh with its affections and lusts, and 
henceforth to live soberly, and righteously, and godly. This is a change 
that has never yet been effected by mere human power and authority. 

But the primitive Christians very generally submitted most willingly 
and cheerfully to these extraordinary claims. Their former habits were 
abandoned, and new rules of life were at once adopted. For the proof of 
this, I need only refer my readers to the historians of the first, second, 
third, and four^ centuries ; and, for the present, wlH trouble you with 
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but a single quotation from the infidel but accomplished Lucian. He was 
born in Samosata in Syria, about A.D. 120. He was first a sculptor, 
then an advocate, then a teacher of rhetoric and philosophy, and after that 
he was appointed to some political office in Egypt. He travelled extensively 
through Syria, Greece, Gaul, Italy, and Northern Afirica, and had, therefore, 
the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with the lives and habits of 
Christians living in all these countries during the second century. 
Concerning them he writes as follows : — 

** It is incredible," he says, " what expedition they use when any of 
their friends are known to be in trouble. In a word, they spare nothing 
on such an occasion. For these miserable men have no doubt that they 
will be immortal, and live for ever. And, therefore, they condemn death, 
and surrender themselves to sufferings. Moreover, their first Law-giver 
has taught them that they are all brethren when they have once turned 
and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and worship this Master of theirs 
who was crucified, and when they engage to live according to his laws. 
They have also a sovereign contempt for all things of this world, and look 
upon them as common." 

Now, I ask, how is all this to be accounted for? Concede that the 
Bible is the Word of God, that the miracles recorded in it really occurred, 
and that all the writers of the Old and New Testaments spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, and then all is plain, simple, and natural. 
But, on any other hypothesis, how can these great changes be accounted 
for? I will leave the reader to reflect on this matter while I proceed to 
notice, 

2. The persecution that these primitive Christians patiently endured from hoik 
Jews and Gentiles. 

The Jews opposed and persecuted because they felt sure that Christianity, 
as it was proclaimed and taught by the Apostles, was opposed to all their 
schemes and theories of religion, and they knew, therefore, that its success 
would soon put an end to all their hopes and expectations as Jews. They 
were all looking for a great politico-ecclesiastical leader who would free 
them from every foreign yoke, and extend their religion and empire to the 
ends of the earth. And hence their deep hatred and uncompromising 
hostility to Him who refused to wear an earthly crown ; who was the 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. And hence, too, their deadly 
hatred of all his followers. 

The Gentiles were also violently opposed to the Christian religion 
because it was opposed to all their schemes of religion and philosophy, 
and also on account of its own inflexible and uncompromising character. 
And hence, for about three hundred years, most of the Roman emperors, 
statesmen, philosophers, priests, and populace endeavoured to suppress it. 
From A.D. 64 to A.D. 318, it is generally conceded that ten persecutions 
were waged against the Christians by the authority of the Roman 
government. But all these afijictions Were patiently endured by the 
Christians. 

How, then, I ask again, is all this to be accounted for ? 

We might here allow this question to take a very wide range, and call 
in to our aid many witnesses. But it is generally best to bring every 
question within as narrow limits as possible. And I therefore propose 
the following trilemma as a plain, simple, and yet strictly logical state- 
ment of all the points at issue. I afllrm, then, that the Apostles and the 
other early propagators of Christianity were, ^ 

1 . Either deceivers ; d ig itized by vn O OQ Ic 
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3. Or they were themselves deceived ; 

3. Or they were true men, and spoke as they were moved by the\Holy Spirit. 

But they could not have been deceivers : 

1. Because they had no conceivable motive or inducement to be such. 
Many of them gave up all their property, and willingly died as mart3TS to 
the truth. 

2. Because all their teachings were directly opposed to everything like 
falsehood and deception. 

Nor could they be deceived. For, 

1. The miracles and other facts recorded were generally of such a nature 
that all men might easily judge of them by their senses. Such, for example, 
was the miracle of Christ's resurrection, the healing of lepers, giving 
sight to the- blind, and indeed, most of the other miracles wrought by 
Christ and his Apostles. 

3. These miracles were performed publicly, and in the presence of many 
witnesses, so that thousands of the enemies, as well as of the friends and 
supporters of Christianity, had every conceivable opportunity for judging 
in these matters. 

3. It is positively absurd to suppose that^the Apostles and others, who 
wrought those miracles, could be deceived in the exercise of their spiritual 



And hence we are constrained^ by a logical necessity, to conclude that the 
Apostles and the other early proclaimers and propagators of Christianity spoke 
the truth as the Spirit gave Hum utterance ; and, consequently, that the Bible is 
of God, and iluU the Gospel is tlie power o^ God for the salvation of every one 
tliat believeth. 

Just here we are met with an objection arising out of the successes and 
triumphs of Mahometanism. It is alleged that Mahometanism is also an 
existing reality ; that its votaiies are nearly half as numerous as are the 
advocates of Christianity ; and yet that it is, nevertheless, nothing more 
than a splendid falsehood. And hence it is inferred that Christianity may 
also be false, notwithstanding all its triumphs over the world, and the 
flesh, and the devil. 

This is plausible, but wholly fallacious. The objection is founded on 
an assumed parallelism which has no existence in fact. This is obvious 
from the following considerations : 

1. Christianity requires of all her votaries that they deny themselves 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and that they live soberly, and righteously, 
in this present world ; but Mahometanism grants to her disciples the most 
unbridled and unrestricted gratification of their lusts and appetites. 

2. Christianity never drew the sword, either offensively or defensively. 
She depends wholly and solely on the power of truth. But Mahometanism 
never made much progress till the sword was drawn on its behalf. 
Daring the first three years of his public ministry, Mahomet made only 
fourteen proselytes. And during the twelve years that he laboured to 
accomplish his ends through diplomacy and moral suasion, he accomplished 
but little. But then the sword was drawn, and the temble alternatives of 
death, tribute, or Islamism wefe offered to the conquered. 

3. The early opposition of the Arabians to Mahometanism was nothing 
in comparison with that which Christianity had to encounter. True, 
indeed, from A.D. 613 to A.D. 623, Mahomet was opposed to the Koreish 
of Mecca; and in A.D. 623 he was forced to flee to Medina. But what 
was all this compared with the losses and persecutions of the primitive 
Christians ? During the first month of the Dioclesian persecution, it is 



estimated that about one hundred and eleven thousand Christians perished 
without resistance ; and during the entire ten years of its continuance, it 
is supposed that about seven hundred thousand persons perished in 
Egypt alone. Such opposition would have crushed Mahometaaism at 
once. 

4. Christianity has always flourished most in the light, and Mahometan- 
ism in darkness. So teaches the entire history of the two institutions. 

Other points of difference might easily be stat*^d. But these are 
abundantly sufficient to expose the fallacy of the objection. For as the 
learned and thoughtful Paley remarks, in speaking of this very subject, 
*' The success of Mahometanism bears so little resemblance to the early 
propagation of Christianity, that no inference whatever can be justly drawn 
to the prejudice of the Christian argument. For what are we comparing? 
A Galilean peasant, accompanied by a few fishermen, with a conqueror at 
the head of an army. We compare Jesus without force, without power, 
without support, without one external circumstance of attraction or 
influence prevailing against the prejudices, the learning, the heirarchy of 
his country ; against the ancient religious opinions, the pompous religious 
rites, the philosophy, the wisdom, the authority of the Roman empire in 
the most polished and enlightened period of its existence ; we compare 
him with Mahomet making his way among Arabs, collecting followers in 
the midst of conquests and triumphs in the darkest ages and countries of 
the world, and when success in arms not only operated by that command 
of men's wills and persons which attends prosperous undertakings, but 
was also considered a sure testimony of Divine approbation. That 
multitudes, persuaded by this argument, should join the train of a 
victorious chief; that still greater multitudes should, without any argument, 
bow down before irresistible power, is a course of conduct in which we 
cannot see much to surprise us — in which wo can see nothing that 
resembles the causes by which the establishment of Christianity was 
effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mahometanism stands not in the way of our 
conclusion ; that the propagation of Christianity, in the manner and under 
the circumstances in which it was propagated, is unique in the history 
of our species. A Jewish peasant overthrew the religion of the world." 

And hence it follows thai we nmst eitJier ignore the law of casualty as an 
a^ciomatic and fundainental law of human belief, or otherwise Moe must concede 
th-at the Bible is from God. Reason furnislies no other alternative. 

R. MiLLIGAN. 



MUTUAL TEACHING. 

It is unreasonable to expect one man's teaching adequate to the wants 
of any congregation. However well instructed and apt to teach, he is but 
an individual and is necessarily circumscribed by his individualities. He 
has his own method of dealing with every subject ; hence variety and 
freshness are more or less absent. A number of teachers in one congre- 
gation are far more likely to elicit a greater amount of truth and give a 
more interesting variety in the exhibition of it. Mutual teaching we may 
therefore prize and, without vaunting, hold it up as a desirable contrast to 
the one-man ministry around us. 

Nevertheless there is the danger of relying on number to the neglect of 
quality. We too frequently rely on the numerical strength of our speakers 
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undervalaing careful thoughts and easily understood language. The 
teachers themselves are most liable to this failure. From pressure of 
business, scarcity of time, &c., they unintentionally become too loose in 
their preparation. It behoves them especially to observe that an abund- 
ance of speakers is no substitute for cultivation of mind and carefulness 
of speech. Teaching, whether from the one or the many, must needs be 
energized with the life of thought. 

It is a great hindrance to the efl&ciency of mutual teaching that too often 
the speaking brother aims at filling up the time. In the congregation 
twenty minutes or half an hour may be about the time generally occupied 
in teaching. A brother rises to speak. All he has to say he could utter 
in ten minutes, and do so to the acceptance and upbuilding of all. But 
he is t^ra in his illustrations, enlargements, applications and repetitions. 
He so enlarges his few remarks as to weary nearly every one present. If 
five minutes still remain he renews his effort to occupy the whole time. 
My dear brother, do take into consideration that the edification of the body 
should be your aim. Diligently labor to build up; judge the time 
employed of minor importance. You can best edify the congregation by 
being brief, simple, and to the point. 

But perhaps no one seems prompt to use any part of the speaking time. 
One good brother, anxious that there be no lack, rises. He has nothing 
particular to say, but then nobody else would speak and it looks so strange 
when there is no speaking. The good-intentioned brother says many good 
things, but he says them in a sadly jumbled way. The truth is, the 
speaker has made a mistake. He either should have been prepared for 
speaking or he should not have attempted it. It would have been no 
crime had there been no speaking when there was no one equal to it, and 
it would have been more beneficial if an appropriate portion of God's word 
had been read without amplification or remark. 

In like manner a brother may mar the good of mutual teaching hj 
speakmg on a subject he is not sufficiently acquainted xcith, A man may speak 
readily and intelligently on one portion of revelation and be quite out of 
his eltoent in speaking from another portion. Many reasons for this are 
evident. He is but a disciple and has not learned every thing. He has 
his own peculiar gifts, capabilities and temperament, and to move beyond 
these somewhat resembles David trying on the armour of Saul. He is 
but one member and cannot fill the place of another. For example : — It 
is not the province of every speaker to teach. There are teachers and 
exhorters, A man may be an able teacher but no exhorter, or he may be a 
heart-stirring exhorter but quite incapable of satisfactorily teaching. So 
is it among the teachers. One may lucidly hold forth one doctrine and 
make only a miserable attempt in giving another doctrine. Equally 
certain is it that there are brethren most successful in conversational 
teaching who still are incapable of imparting instruction publicly. Let 
each adhere to that in which he shows a tendency to excel. Attending to 
that one thing will be of special service to young speakers. They ai-e 
most in danger of leaping beyond themselves. Young brother, be sure to 
act as teacher on no part of a subject but what you are really master of. 
For the present leave the unacquired, difficult and abstruse to other 
teachers. Be not over hasty in your advances. Progress slowly and 
securely, and soon you will acceptably teach things that now are beyond 
you. 

One more obstacle to the acceptability and success of mutual teaching 
is found in a mistaken notion that all are at liberty to_^peak, _A11 ^a^ints 
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have work of ministry to perform (Eph. iv. 11 — 12) ; and every saint has 
encouragement to give heed to that for which he is gifted. (1 Pet. iv. 10). 
But no one minister — servant or assistant— can do every item of service. 
There is variety and there is distribution. Those who attend the tables 
of the poor saints are doing service, but they are not necessarily public 
speakers. Phoebe was a servant of the church, yet it is certain she was no 
teacher in the congregation. One brother may have a song of praise — he 
is not teaching. Another may read — he is not caller! a teacher. A third 
may lead the prayers of the congregation — he is not included in the office 
of teacher. Every one may do something, but not every one can be a 
public teiacher. The one indispensable accompaniment in all ser\ice is 
edification (1 Cor. xiv. 26). If a speaker do not edify he ought not to 
speak. Though he have elegance in composition, know all language, and 
be skilful in elocution, yet may he not teach unless he speak so as to build 
up the living temple. There is thus necessity imposed upon each one to 
discover what he can do that will secure general benefit. 

Here, however, we encounter a difficulty that we need gird ourselves to 
vanquish. It presents itself in the question, ** How can a brother discover 
that in which he is certain to do the most good to the congregation " ? 
He thinks he should speak ; another is very positive that speaking is not 
his sphere; a third thinks he might do a little. What has the poor 
anxious brother to do ? First, he should, as impartially as he can, judge 
for himself. Second, he should make an attempt in the direction that 
seems most suitable to him. Third, he might, as far as practicable, take 
the counsel of experienced brethren. Fourth and all through, he should 
remember that his Master claims all that he can do, but no more than he 
has power to do. If brethren thus act I think it will speedily increase 
harmonious and efficient teaching in the congregations. 

To those who seem somewhat capable ..of teaching I oflfer one other 
remark. Use the pure word of God, There frequently is the temptation to 
accept and hastily use "a good idea" or pleasing opinion of another 
speaker. Whatever you do, pray do not retail what you hear until you 
have examined for yourself. Do not tantalize us by giving us what you 
have obtained second-hand. Go to the exhaustless fountain, imbibe the 
truth pure and fresh, and then we will heartily thank you for what you 
impart to us. Brush aside dusty ideas, bewildering comments and 
lengthy annotations ; enter the citadel of truth for yourself and tell us of 
the eternal pillars you there find. Search the Scriptures and show us the 
result of your study. Lead us into the sacred text. Give us God's word, 
and we shall be edified. A. B. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 

At the commencement of life we all start from the same point, and from 
the chaotic darkness of infancy — during the years of adolescence and of 
manhood — the mind gradually developing brightens and ascends, sometimes 
to a glorious altitude in the intellectual heavens, like the sun which in 
the morn comes from its bed of darkness, and which as the day advances, 
rises higher and higher towards the zenith. At the commencement of our 
morn the leaf of life is a perfect blank, and the record of our acquisitions 
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and accomplishments is from day to day tilled up by ourselves. AU 
intellectual greatness must be acquired, but how different are the 
circumstances under which men tread the steep ascent which leads to 
intellectual fame — while some are born in the lap of ease and luxury, 
surrounded by every advantage, every stimulus, every allurement to progress, 
everything to refine the taste and to elevate and direct the opening mind, 
every facility, every motive for improvement — others lacking nearly all 
these advantages have to ijlod alone, wujuided, along the uphill path, until, 
arriving at an elevation, they look back along the devious way they have 
trodden — and have to regret energies wasted — and time lost in reaching 
the goal — these latter are '' self -made mm'' — men who have excelled their 
fellows and have risen high in the intellectual scale, although destitute of 
many of the advantages to which I have alluded. 

It would be a task of as little difficulty as utility to occupy time in 
giving a list of names emblazoned on the page of History, of men who from 
the lower strata of society have risen by their own determined efforts to a 
high pinnacle of glory and whose names have been inscribed in the Temple 
of Fame — I will therefore name but two. 

1. Benjamin Franklin, who, being but a poor lad, and the son of a 
tallow chandler, was bound apprentice to a printer — and, although he had 
to cope with very great hardships, devoting himself to study — he rose by 
his own power from one eminence to another until his name became a 
household word, and his genius universally admired — and Mirabeau could 
justly call him " the Philosopher for whom two worlds contended." 

2. Isaac Milner, the son of a poor Leeds weaver, was himself apprenticed 
to a weaver, but we are told that while he laboured at the loom he was 
not unmindful of his learning, for by his unaided efforts he gained a 
tolerable knowledge of Greek and Latin, and in a few years he was not 
known as Isaac the weaver, but as Doctor Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle 
and Master of Queen's College, Cambridge. Such like cases might be 
multiplied almost tic/ 2«^w/iM/?i, but let these two suffice as illustrations. 
V/hat was it that raised these and other like men so far above a miserable 
mediocrity, and placed them in the front ranks of the learned of the earth. 

1. Self-made men have been men who have placed a clearly defined 
object in view, to compass which they have labored manfully. 

There is but little probability that a man will succeed to a great extent 
in anything he may undertake unless he place before his mind a definite 
object or purpose, and bend all his energies in the direction of its 
accomplishment. No one can be successful in everything, while all may be 
successful in something. Let a man set before him something possible of 
attainment, let him say, with the blessing of God, I will become this, or I 
will do that, and let him earnestly strive to accomplish his object, and the' 
man of the meanest capacity, to some extent, will be successful. 

There is an immense advantage in always having something definite 
with which to occupy the mind — some one subject to aim at every day — 
otherwise we are likely to waste the few precious spare moments that daily 
M to our lot in hesitation. 

2. Self-made men have been men of firm determination and steady 
perseverance — men who have not been moved from their work by the 
outside world, but who have labored on and on until success has crowned 
their devotion. 

Fitful, occasional attempts to improve the mind, drinking first at this 
stream, then at that — flittingf rom flower to flower — glancing at this book then 
at the next — ^will never result in a satisfactory expansion and deYelppment of 
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the mind. To succeed, there must be a continuous pursuit of knowledge, a 
close application to study, and a singleness of aim. 

3. Self-made men have been self-denying, self-sacrificing men — men 
who have habitually foregone worldly gratification — and have found their 
pleasure and recreation in hard work. 

It is a matter of serious difficulty in a bustling, noisy, pleasure-seeking 
town, brimful of attractions and allurements, which ai*e calculated to 
dissipate serious thought and to give a distaste for intellectual pursuits, 
for a young man, of buoyant spirits, to wrest himself altogether from the 
follies that encompass him — and soberly determine that he will shun 
surrounding influences and devote himself to mental and spiritual 
improvement. Nevertheless it is essential that all, who would make any 
marked progress, be self-sacrificing — that all who would attain to any 
eminence ,as thinkers, or writers, or speakers, should be temperate and 
abstemiouk I am quite sure that self-indulgence, a gratifying of the 
passions, a pampering of the flesh is altogether incompatible with mental 
advancement — therefore the body must be kept under. Ease and indulgence 
must be supplanted by hard work — indifference must give way to earnestness 
— cursory glancing must become careful reading — desultory and wandering 
thought must be changed for consecutive and continuous study, and the 
end will be success, J. J. 



KECEEATION. 



Play cannot in any wise, or by any 
one, be made the main business of 
life. 

It is an element, an ingredient 
only, and it needs wise mixing. It 
is essentially a question of propor- 
tion, as it is with food, and this 
question of proportion is almost the 
main question of life. If a man 
attempts to live wholly upon the 
solids, his frame, as we have seen, 
becomes strained to the pitch of 
agony, and breaks in madness or 
death. If a man lives upon the 
slops, his frame passes quickly into 
pulp and flabbiness ; the face becomes 
bleared, the expression vacant, the 
form gross, and the whole man vague, 
listless and contemptible. And it is 
thus also with the moral man. The 
main food of man's higher life is 
work — hard, stern, uncompromising 
work. At least so the God who 
made us tells us in his book, and he 
presses home the lessons in forms 
from which it is impossible for us to 
escape. To work by fits and starts 
in the intervals of pleasure, to make 
that the main concern, and work the 
interlude, is to kill all pure enjoy- 



ment at the very heart. Work is 
the mother of rest, strain of plea- 
sure. No man knows what rest is 
but the weary; no man can enjoy 
but he who is relaxing a strain. 
The pleasures of idleness are like 
the smiles of an idiot, the very 
dreariest and ghastliest things under 
the sun. The men whose main 
business in life is to kill time, arc 
killing much more than time, as 
they will discover in eternity. 

**Just as the lighter elements of 
food mingle with the more substan- 
tial in minor proportion— just as 
the nooks of violet-tinted shade spot 
here and there the broad hot fields 
where sinewy hands are reaping the 
corn — so in the same proportion 
must recreation temper our work. 
The idle know nothing of recreation, 
simply because they have nothing 
to recreate. He who dreams by the 
brook on a mossy bank through the 
hot summer's day, plashing its cool 
waters on his languid brow, and 
falling to dream again, may go home 
again when he has done. Like 
Gideon's * ten thousand ' who knelt by 
the stream, he will not be wanted. 
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He who drinks of the brook by the 
way as he presses on, and he only, 
will 'lift up the head.' It is the true 
idea of recreation, a sipping of the 
brook by the way; its fruit cannot 
be better described than as a lifting 
up of the head." — J. B, Brown, B.A 
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YE HAVE NEED OF PATIENCE. 

The degree of exhortation which 
some qualities will bear is wonderful, 
Indeed some excellent traits seem 
established for the very purpose of 
enabling us to tell each other 
what we should do and be. First 
among many, stands the world- 
lenowned virtue of patience. All 
men are agreed that all other men 
ought to possess it. It is beautiful 
in others. Parents commend patience 
to children. Men in prosperity com- 
mend patience to men in adversity. 

If your tooth aches, and has ached 
for two nights and three days, 
nothing irritates you more than to 
have your friend tell you how patient 
yuu should be; but if he has the 
toothache, nothing is more natural 
than that you should urge him to be 
patient. Thus we are very patient 
of other people's sorrow. I am my- 
i^elf quite patient under losses which 
do not touch me, but my neighbour. 

Also, in things which I am never 
called to perform, I have a nice per- 
ception of patience. Does my wife 
lose some savor of that heavenly 
g^ace with the children or the ser- 
vants, or even with her most excel- 
lent and exemplary husband, it would 
do a saint good to hear me lay down 
the duty of patience ! What a pity 
it is that you cannot be patient for 
uie and I for you; you bear my trials 



so well, and I am so patient under 
yours. 

People take to themselves great 
credit for patience, often when in 
fact they are only insensitive. Events 
that rasp one man's feelings, produce 
no effect upon another man's ; and 
because he is composed when his 
neighbour would have been irritable, 
he thinks himself the more patient 
man. He is only tougher. One man 
is very sensitive to praise and blame. 
He suffers exquisitely under a sense 
of shame, which, upon another man, 
more proud than sensitive, would 
scarcely be felt at all. A man in 
sound health throws off, without 
effort, a thousand petty annoyances 
which are sharp evils to such as are 
worn, weak, and sore, by long sick- 
ness of watching. Every man is to 
be judged, not by comparison with 
others, but relatively to himself. 

A great deal of that which passes 
under the name of patience, is not 
exquisite feeling endured well, but 
only a faculty of not feeling. There 
are few persons who can take a real 
grievance upon a sore heart, and, by 
force of will, easily bear it ; and if 
they can endure the repetition of 
the evil, and continue to suffer 
quietly, they have attained one of the 
most enviable states. It is divinely 
commanded, " Let patience have her 
perfect work." There is a good deal 
of imperfect work, it seems. As 
much of the fruit which forms drops 
before it is ripe, and only a small 
part of all the sets perseveres in 
growing until it rounds itself out 
into growing ripeness, so a great 
deal of patience is worm-eaten or 
wind-dropped, and exhibits very little 
of the ripe and perfect excellence of 
this Christian grace. 



DIYINE SYMPATHY. 



" I KNOW their sorrow," Ex. iii. 7. Man cannot say so. There are many sensitive 
fibres of the soul the best and tenderest human sympathy cannot touch. But the 
I^rince of sufferers, he who led the way in the path of sorrow, " knoweth our frame.*' 
^hen crushing bereavement lies like ice on the heart, when tlie dearest earthly friend 
cannot enter into the peculiarities of our grief, Jesus can, Jesus does. He who once 
bore my sins, also carried my sorrows. That eye now on the throne was onco dim with 
keeping. I can think, in aU my afflictions, " he was afflicted,"!^ all n?^y -tears, " Jesiia 
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PKEACHEllS AND rilEACHING.^:^ 
" Paul may plant and Apollos may water, but Q-od must give the increase." — Paul. 



The dignity, honor, and efficiency 
of a preacher consist strictly in this, 
that he stands side by side with the 
infallible, primitive teachers in all 
the essential features of his office. 

Taking the apostles and con- 
temporary evangelists for his exam- 
ples, he should preach the truth as 
it is in Jesus, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear ; he 
should deport himself in his public 
relations with men, even as he 
should deport himself in his private 
communions with God and his 
Master. He should in such a 
wholesome measure comprehend the 
Cross he has engaged to bear, and 
the Crown promised him when the 
Cross is lifted from his shoulders, 
that he will from the depths of his 
soul to the faintest qutlines of his 
influence, identify himself with the 
Crucified Nazarene and the Glorified 
Monarch over all Authorities. The 
preacher is the mouthpiece — the 
instrument, through which the Re- 
deemer recounts his sufferings. and 
narrates his " dying love " to a world 
perishing for the lack of that know- 
ledge ; and methinks that Angels — 
yea that Archangels would esteem 
the mission of preachers to this 
world, as a dignity, to which in all 
the past ages, they had never risen. 

For mortal man to hold a divine 
commission, authorizing him to 
stand in Christ's stead, and call upon 
a condemned world to accept the 
pardon of God, is a dignity far 
excelling that of the plenipotentiary 
Ambassadors of all earthly monarchs, 
and a charge immeasurably outweigh- 
ing the interests of national and 
international diplomacy. The pro- 
found consciousness of the magnitude 



and divinity of the work of preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel, so effec- 
tually possessed the Apostles and 
primitive preachers, that the indul- 
gences of pleasure and ease, and the 
comforts so uniformly embraced in 
this age of the world, were not merely 
avoided as tending to effeminacy and 
spiritual disability, but' as parts- 
bones and sinews of the great adver- 
sary of souls. The dignity of the 
work, like conscious leaven, stirred 
up to the fullest development the 
moral attributes of their nature, and 
made them giants and heroes for 
Christ ; and with the divine arm of 
humility, they kept self — I Paul— 
I Apollos — I Cephas — and I everv 
one of them, under the dust. They 
were amazed at the thought, that 
Deity should condescend to' speak 
with tJieir tongues — work deeds of 
philanthropy and righteousness with 
their hands, and be personated in 
and by them, so that without excep- 
tion they kept themselves lowly upon 
the earth, giving all the glory of the 
salvation of souls unto God. 

Never was an Apostle or an Evan- 
gelist known to vaunt himself on 
college honors and cordially to ignore 
the command of Christ, "Be not ye 
called llabbi ; " or when did they 
with the cross before their eyes and 
the ruined condition of earth's 
teeming millions, pleading with a 
desperate energy for the knowledge 
of the way of life and salvation, 
allow their thoughts to covet aught 
of the merit of the conquests made 
by the word of God through their 
agency ! Never. Still there were 
men in those days, who were so fai' 
unlettered in the Christian system 
as to say, I am of Paul — I am of 



* This article is from the SfilUnnial Harbinger ^ and of course refers to the state of things prevailing ia 
Hme of the Ajuerican Churches.— Ed. - .. _ ^ _ ^. _ 
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Apollos — T am of Cephas 
the comments of Paul. ' 

Here we conceive was a favorable 
opening for an ambitious and enter- 
prising Rabbi, to lead a multitude to 
call him Reverend — D. D. — and to 
teach them by inference if not by 
positive injunction to render him a 
portion of the Lord's indisputable 
and indivisible heritage. 

Twejity or thirty years ago, when 
our brethren were tilled with a vigor 
and holy zeal commensurate with the 
battle they were constrained to wage, 
in order that the \vordof God might 
regain its ancient p )siiion of absolute 
authority in all matters pertaining 
to Christian faith .uid practice, they 
earnestly contended , that the preacher 
with all his talents, learning and 
piety, was but tlio vessel, in the 
hand of God, through which he 
caused the light of salvation to flow 
to the perishing sinner. 

The clay in the hand of the potter 
was a favorite illustration, and this 
was their crown of rejoicing — this 
their holy pride, that they were 
permitted to enjoy fellowship with 
the King Eternal, never forgetting 
that he was their King and they his 
lowly and unworthy servants. They 
always presented Christ in the clear 
luminous foreground — he was the 
prominent object for the world's 
attention and accceptance, but the 
preacher was hidden in the dark 
background behind the cross. 

Such preachers have an abound- 
ing spirituality and vital insight into 
the " deep things " of their mission, 
which will ever make them invincible 
in the prosecution of their work. In 
their hands the banners of the King 
will be continually spread to the 
four winds of heaven, and the whole 
family of man will hear the most 
captivating invitations to tho obedi- 
ence of the Gospel. If the world 
ever passes into the millennial state, 
such men alone must bear the Ark 
of the gospel ministry. If the 
dominion of Christ ever supercedes 
the dominion (►f Anti-Christ, we 



must have preachers who will give 
themselves wholly to the work — 
instant in season, and with whom 
the whole of time is one season. 
That man is not fit for the preaching 
of the word, but betrays his solemn 
vocation, who does not realize with 
the old puritan Baxter — 

I preach as never sure to preach again ; 
And as a dying man to dying men. 

Where the spirit of the truth per- 
vades the preacher as it did of old, 
there will be a solemn consecration 
and an abiding devotion to the work 
of the ministry which will keep him 
ever in the golden track of the 
Apostles, so that worldly theological 
honors — high sounding titles and 
the praise of men, will be regarded 
as discordant, sordid, anti-npostolic 
and un-Christlike. Such was the 
conception and standing of our 
preaching brethren when they were 
a power more sensibly felt than now 
in the religious world, and the means 
of God in bringing the largest and 
most useful accessions to the saved. 
Then they fought the Hydra of error 
with a boldness and intrepidity 
which never characterises the modern 
popular divine — the Reverend — the 
Reverend Doctor. If the work of 
establishing Christianity had been 
committed to the preachers, who 
rejoice in their pleasant benefices 
and sonorous distinctions, the era of 
the Papacy would have antedated the 
fourth century by at least two 
centuries. Had Luther and his 
compeers possessed as little of the 
Apostles' enthusiasm, genius and 
integrity, as the popular preacher of 
the nineteenth century — the work of 
the Reformation must have been 
effected through other instrumenta- 
lities. Our brethren, and our 
generation also, caught the Apostolic 
spirit and won tens of thousands to 
" the old paths" and so long as they 
stood resolutely on primitive ground, 
they presented a mighty phalanx 
of the power of gospel truth, which 
steadily marched on and conquered 
every force and combination of forces 
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arrayed against it. But to-day, we 
regret th at success in some particul ars 
has made its ravages, that many of 
the valiant soldiers have been van- 
quished by departing from Gospel 
simplicity, and the truth in their 
hands has not won the victories for 
the glory of God which it formerly 
did. Popularity has diluted their 
devotion to Apostolic order, usage 
and spirituality, and they have in 
practice conformed to some of the 
incubi, for which they once so bravely 
and successfully denounced the 
sectarian world. Here is a case*— 
not five years ago one of our most 
efficient Evangelists, was invited to 
hold a protracted series of meetings 
in a very large and fashionable city. 
Announcements had to be published 
in several of the daily papers. Our 
good brother was desired to dictate 
the phraseology and form in which 
they should appear. A shock that 
rendered all speechless for an instant, 
followed the words — The Reverend 

Doctor will preach in the 

Christian church. Observing the 
disapprobation of the brethren pre- 
sent, he explained " that he was a 
Doctor, for he had many years ago 
attended a course of medical lectures : 
that he did not care to have any 
distinguishing titles for himself per- 
sonally, but he thought a fashionable 
community expected a preacher to 
have them," the sum of his explana- 
tion being, that he wished the Rev. 
Doctor prefixed to his name for the 
good of the cause. The announcements 
were therefore -made in four of the 
largest daily papers of the continent 
and of the world, that a " Reverend 
Doctor " would preach the primitive 
gospel in that city. This was the 
strangest paradox on record. On 
the following morning, after the first 
discourse, one of the grey haired 
Elders of the ancient type, con- 
siderately called upon the Evangelist 
to account for the announcement. 
The reply I forbear to present, as it 
was only worthy of a man who had 
lost his first love. I knew the 



brother as a bold champion, waging 
war against the very dvil into which 
he had now fallen. Sad indeed is 
it, that the honors of this world can 
80 wean the heart from the purity of | 
the Gospel, that a man will delibe- 
rately or recklessly cast away tbehaitl ; 
won laurels, awarded him by the \ 
Great Head and the faithful membei*s 
of the Church. 

Here is another case. One of our 
preachers called on one of the most 
distinguished pulpit divines in the 
land. He had been cautioned to 
address the great man by his simple 
name, as he had a decided objection 
to such excresceiices as are so com- 
mon among preachers — moreover, 
that he had more than once declined 
those honors conferredby Universities 
and Colleges. Our brother, weak in 
such points, but mighty in many 
others, had a charity object in view, 
and at what he considered a fitting 
time, he stumbled on to the *' Doc- 
tor." The brow of the man of 
commanding talents and influence, 
was disagreeably furrowed, and he 
mentally placed our brother a notch 
or two lower. When the word 
" Doctor " again smote his ear, the 
man who stood on the shoulders and 
tongues of millions, and had soared 
so far above the tinkling cymbals of 
titles, that he despised them, stopped 
our brother with a look of abashing 
austerity, and delivered this rebuke 
in a tone of the keenest sarcasm— 
** My name is now, simply what it 
was in my infancy when my parents 
baptized me," in which you of course 
do not believe. Our brother was 
covered with humiliation and stut- 
tered out some extenuating words, 
which were lamentably out of place. 

" Consistency, thou art a jewel." 

We need in this age, more than 
any thing else, a radical return to 
Apostolic customs. We need our 
preachers to do what Paul and the 
other Apostles would have done 
under the same circumstances. We 
need them to stay within the old 
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landmarks and in all things in ^hich 
their individual and collective status 
is involved to preserve Gospel con- 
sistency ; otherwise we become a 
reproach and degenerate rather than 
advance to the utter subjugation of 
the Kingdom of Satan. Upon the 
platform of the GoFpel, only, can we 
as a body of Christir.ns fulfil our des- 
tiny ; by conformity to the elements 
of sectarian populnrity we hasten 
backward to insolvency and shame. 

Some of our preachers have 
another fault, which certainly is no 
part of primitive nsrge, but rather an 
indication, that tliey are to that 
extent, less the servants of Christ, 
than were their primogenitors in the 
ministry. The evil, for su<ih I am 
persuaded it is, is calumniously 
detailed in our wee! ly and monthly 
prints, in the self glorification of 
"me" — the preacher, who immersed 
sixty penitent believers in January. 
" Seventy-five accessions were the 
results of my labors for two weeks." 
**I have just closed a glorious 
meeting at this place— r-preaching 
every night to crowded houses, Br. 
Smith assisting, one hundred and 
ten conversions crowning our labors." 
Whatever good such items may 
accomplish, they undoubtedly in- 
timate that the preacher was the 
main power, which lifted the acces- 
sions into the church ; and to me, 
the sound of the trumpet is un- 
certain; it does not with a hearty 
blast, speak forth to the praise of 
God ; but the ring of human pride 
and selfishness can be heard far and 
near. The expected effect of such 
communications is, that Br. Brown 
or Smith or Jones, is a successful 
preacher — he is eminently useful — 
has fine talents — ^has the knack to 
bring people into the Church — very 
smart man. Brethren, beware that 
you do not altogether forget that 
there is some power in the word of 
God. It is possible for the preacher 
to think that Jie converts sinners. I 
iira of the opinion, that if this self- 
glorification of the preacher had 



been his legitimate work, or any 
part of his duty or privilege, his 
grand exemplars in the ministry 
would have given him some models 
or at least some precedent for the 
rule. The work of preaching the 
Gospel, so completely absorbed the 
souls of the early preachers, that the 
act of immersing was, certainly, by 
no means common among them, but 
was performed by the humblest 
Christian, to whom, even it was 
nothing whereof he should boast. 
In truth it was a duty with which the 
primitive teachers were not encum- 
bered. He was not sent to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel. Was not 
this the arrangement of divine wis- 
dom, that every servant should per- 
form his prescribed duty in the 
kingdom of Christ, and not one ser- 
vant do all the service, so that in- 
stead of the super officious preacher 
becoming the head to the unlearned 
especially in seasons of declension, 
all preachers and bodies of Christians 
should labor humbly that God might 
have all the glory. The apostles and 
early preachers, on all opportune 
occasions, discoursed plainly and 
eloquently on their own personal 
nothingness. The truth of God 
converted and saved, and as loyal 
slaves they never transcended their 
appointed functions, in order that 
the people might learn that salvation 
is not of or by man, hut solely in 
and by the Redeemer and coronated 
head of the church. Hence they 
never used the modern phrases, 
" my church," '* my congregation," 
*' my people." 

Our preachers, then, should come 
back to apostolic ground ; feel, think, 
speak, and act with reference to their 
work, as did the first harbingers of 
our religion, but above all things,' 
not to think and write more highly 
of themselves than did Paul and the 
other Apostles. A fearful respon- 
sibility rests upon our preachers, to 
keep within the apostolic precincts, 
for there alone can they get supplies 
which will enable them to do their 
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whole duty — to keep tb em selves 
humble, animated only by the lofty 
purpose of gloiifying God that he 
might work mightly through them to 
save the world. 

Our preachers may become the 
means of manifesting the power of 
God in the world, so that the king- 
dom of Satan would be taken as by 



storm, and the strongholds of error 
razed to the ground, but first and 
hist they must forget self in the all- 
engrossing pursuit of their heavenly 
calling and labor with a pure love 
toward God and mim. 

T. D. Butler. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 1, 1868. 



OFF FOR AUSTRALIA.^: 



AiTER some months of ud avoid able 
delay, Bro. O. A. Carr, of Mayslick, 
Ky., has started on his journey to 
Australia. Within a few weeks after 
the call for two additional evangelists 
in that country was received here 
last September, he declared his 
willingness to go if a suitable com- 
panion could be found to go with 
him. He waited in part for this, 
and in part to fulfil certain engage- 
ments, until the beginning of the 
present year, when he determined, if 
need be, to go alone. Finding no 
young brother to go with him, he at 
last found a young sister who could 
brave the dangers of the deep, and 
the separation from friends, and 
secured her companionship. He 
was married to Miss Mattie Myers, 
of Lancaster, Ky;, on Thursday, the 
26th of March, and started imme- 
diately on the journey. He could 
not have chosen a more suitable wife 
for a missionary in foreign lands. 
Though still quite young, she has 
already exhibited her fitness for 
usefulness on such a mission. Pos- 
sessed of a competent fortune, and 
being an orphan, she had every 
temptation to pursue the giddy and 
frivolous life to which most young 
ladies in her circumstances are 
devoted. But with a true christian 
spirit she determined to devote the 
fine talents which God had given 
her, and her finished education; to 
doing good. She therefore estab- 
lished a school in Lancaster, and 



was still conducting it with astonish- 
ing success, when she accepted the 
call to another field of labor. I 
happen to knew that she had a very 
hard struggle to decide^ between the 
call ofAer affections and her sense 
of duty to the community in which 
she was doing good. It was finally 
the thought of being equally useftil 
in a land where laborers are fewer 
and the hanest greater, that pre- 
vailed, and made her cheerfully 
consent to go. I predict for her a 
career of usefulness far above that 
with which the majority of educated 
Christian women are contented. God 
shield her delicate frame from injuiy, 
and grant her strength of body equal 
to her strength of soul. 

Bro. Carr is a graduate of both 
the College of Arts and the Bible 
College of Kentucky University. 
He has been a preacher for some 
four or five years, and possesses the 
natural gifts necessary to eminent 
success. As a recruiter, he has, I 
think, no equal of his age in Ken- 
tucky. Hundreds have already 
bowed to the Saviour under his 
ministrations, and these chiefly in 
the regions round about the place of 
his birth. Since his determination 
to leave his native land, perhaps for 
ever, he has been laboring strenuous- 
ly for the salvation of liis own kin- 
dred, many of whom were Methodists, 
and many in the world. He 
succeeded beyond his expectation, 
numbering among those recently 



* 0. A. Carr and \\U sister-wile spent some days during the last month in Birmingham. 0. A. C. was 
heard on Lord'c-Jay in both the chapels. They went to Liverpool, to sail for Australia on the 16th.— En. 
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immersed, his father, a brother, and 
a sister. Having paid a debt which 
he felt he owed them, he was ready 
then to go where the Lord seemed 
to call him. He has gone ; and the 
prayers of very many good men and 
women will constantly attend him. 
We cannot forget such laborers. 

I now know another young brother 
well qualified for the work, who 
desires to go to Australia this 
coming summer, but there is one 
difficulty in the way. He is a 
married man, and has not the means 
to pay the passage money for his 
wife. The money sent from Austra- 
lia is sufficient only for a single man. 
I make this statement in order to 
enquire if there is not some brother 
or sister of wealth who will feel 
called upon to furnish this money. 
It will require about 600 dollars 
of our currency. If any one, two, 



or other number will furnish this 
amount, the long and loud call from 
Australia will soon be answered, I 
ask brethren to think over the 
accounts published by Bros. Gore 
and Surber in the Revieiv, and by 
Bro. Earl recently in the Harbinger 
and Standard, and then ask them- 
selves if God does not call on them 
for aid to this great work. When 
points of labor in foreign lands are 
ill-chosen and yield no fruit, the less 
money we spend on them the better. 
The Apostles never stayed long 
where they had no success. But 
when a white and bending harvest 
invites the reaper, woe be to us if we 
thnist not in the sickle. I shall be 
glad to hear immediately from any 
one who will aid the work. 

J W. McGarvey. 
April, 1808. 



MORMONS AND MORMONISM. No. III. 



The testimony given to prove 
that the '*Book of Mormon" and 
the " Manuscript Found " were sub- 
stantially one and the same document, 
is too strong to be questioned. We 
cannot present it in detail. The 
historic portions are the same. Both 
are in style a clumsy imitation of 
the English version of the Old 
Testament. Both are in the form 
of Indian legends, seeking to trace 
the ancestry of the American Indians 
back to the Israelites.* The only 
considerable differences are these : 
Numerous passages from the New 
Testament are incorporated in the 
Mormon Bible ; these were not 
found in Spalding's romance. There 
were also frequent references to 
local religious questions and con- 
troversies in the former that were 
not in the latter, questions and con- 
troversies that were attracting: much 
attention about the time of Smith's 
vision. 

We shall now seek to give an 
analysis of the " Golden Bible." 



Here our information is taken wholly 
at second hand. In the following 
summary of the historical books, we 
follow an early authority of the 
Mormon Church. 

After the dispersion of Babel, one 
tribe, under the especial direction 
and guidance of God, came across 
the sea to America. This tribe 
founded a colony which flourished 
for fifteen hundred years. Finally, 
they became corrupt and were totally 
destroyed, for their wickedness, 600 
B.C. This colony had a famous 
prophet named Ether, who lived in 
the days of their degeneracy. Ether 
lived to see the last remnant of his 
people swept away ; he then wrote 
their history and deposited it, under 
the divine direction, in a place where 
it was found by a second colony. 
His work finished, the prophet died. 
His history is found among the 
sacred Mormon writings bearing his 
own name. 

The second colony was of Israeli- 
tish origin. It left Jerusalem about 
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600 B.C., and reached America just 
in time to fill the void left by the 
extinction of the people whose history 
Ether had written. They increased 
in numbers and in power, and finally 
divided into two sections, — Nephites, 
named after their founder, Nephi, a 
nation famed for their enlightenment 
and civilization, and the Lamanites, 
named after their founder. Lam an, a 
nation noted for their barbarism. 
The Indians are the descendants of 
the Lamanites. 

The Nephites were highly favored 
of the Lord. They had visions and 
angelic visitations ; besides, the gift 
of prophecy was handed down from 
age to age. But more than all these, 
Christ made them a visit after his 
resurrection, and communicated to 
them the Gospel. The Nephites 
continued in this happy condition of 
grace until the foui-th century of our 
era ; then they fell from their high 
estate and were destroyed by their 
savage neighbours, the Lamanites. 

The Nephites had a famous prophet 
named Mormon. He wrote their 
annals, containing the prophecies 
extant among them, and the doctrines 
communicated by Christ. In ad- 
dition to this, he gave the history of 
his own time, — a part of which was 
the annihilation of his people; for 
Mormon, like Ether, was spared of 
God to do this work. He com- 
mitted to his son, Maroni, the task 
of concealing the metallic plates on 
which these annals were written, and 
then laid him down to die. Maroni, 
to keep these sacred records fi-om 
falling into the impious hands of the 
Lamanites, buried them in the Hill 
of Camorah, afterwards Mormon 
Hill. This was in 420 A.D. There 
the treasure rested in security until 
it was exhumed by Smith, acting 
under the divine direction, in 1837 
— a period of fourteen hundred years ! 

That a story, intrinsically so im- 
probable as this, and confuted by 
the amplest evidence besides, should 
become the historical basis of a new 
religious faith, counting its adherents 



by the ten thousand, certainly argues, 
that while this agemay have sloughed 
off some of the delusions of the past, 
it is the victim of others not less 
monstrous and absurd. 

But the Mormon theology deserves 
some attention. Spalding's " Man- 
uscript " was wholly historical ; the 
doctrines of the " Golden Bible" are 
of Bigdon's supplying. This fact 
will explain some of their features 
as we proceed. 

First of all, then, the Bible and 
the Book of Mormon are regarded as 
possessing equal authority ; both are 
necessary to a full understanding of 
God's will and purposes ; the one 
is the complement of the other. 

In the second place, the Mormons 
accept the doctrines of the Trinity, 
believing in *' God, the Eternal 
Father, and in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
and in the Holy Ghost.'\ 

Furthermore, they believe that all 
mankind, by the transgression in tho 
garden, were consigned to eternal 
banishment from the presence of 
God, their bodies to endless sleep in 
the dust, and their spirits to endless 
misery under the power of Satan : 
and that, in this awful state, they 
were utterly lost and powerless to 
save themselves. 

But they also hold that through 
the atonement of Jesus Christ all 
mankind are to be redeemed, both 
in body and in spirit, from the curse 
to which they were consigned by the 
primal transgression ; and that this 
universal salvation is without any 
conditions on man's part whatsoever. 
But this universal redemption goes 
no further ; it removes from man 
only the consequences of Adam's 
sin. 

They still further hold that all 
mankind, as they grow up from their 
infant state and come to years of 
understanding, are capable of know- 
ing good and evil — that there is a 
law given against doing evil ; and 
that man by breaking this law, 
becomes the victim of a second ban- 
ishment from the presence of God, 
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both in body and in spirit. Only 
those, however, are held to be guilty 
of this sin who have a knowledge of 
the law. But men may escape the 
consequences of this second banish- 
ment. Christ who atoned in his 
death for the original sin, at the 
same time atoned for the sins of 
individuals. Men can avail them- 
selves of this atonement only by 
complying with certain conditions. 
Of these there are four : 

1. They must believe in God, in 
the death of his Son to atone for the 
sins of the world, and in his resur- 
rection, ascension, etc. 

2. They must repent; that is, they 
must come humbly before God, 
confess their sins with a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit, and cease 
from all their evil deeds. 

3. They must be immersed in 
water in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, for the remission 
of their sins. 



4. They must receive the laying 
on of hands, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost ; and this ordinnnce is to be 
administered by one duly called and 
authorized by Christ. 

This is the dogmatic basis of 
Mormonism. The moral basis is 
borrowed from the Scriptures. It 
is worth remarking that the *' Book 
of Mormon" stronp^ly condemns 
Free-mflsonry and Polygamy. It 
was not long, however, before the 
leading Mormons became Masons, 
and the Prophet borrowed therefrom 
the leading ideas embodied in the 
institution of his model priesthood. 
Nor did many years pass before 
polygamy — so strongly denounced in 
the book of faith and doctrine — 
became the badge by which the 
Mormons were best known through- 
out the world. 

(To he continued.) 



WHEN DOES A BROTHER CEASE TO BE A BROTHER? 



In the letter of last month, by W., 
our answer to the above question 
is rejected and the affirmation mnde, 
with the supposed sanction of Scrip- 
ture, that one rightly excluded from 
the fellowship of the church ceases 
to be a brother. Matt, xviii. is 
deemed conclusive. W. says of the 
man who is to be unto the Church as 
a heathen and a publican, that he is 
always spoken of as a brother during 
the several stages of discipline, but 
after he has decided not to hear the 
Church he is no longer so spoken of, 
but is counted as a heathen. Now 
this is making a great cry over little 
wool. The fact is that after the 
offender is introduced the term 
brother is applied to him but once. 
So far from being always spoken of 
as a brother during the several stages 
of the discipline and not so designa- 
ted after the final stage, he is, both 
in the second and third stages 
represented by the pronoun, precise- 
ly as he is afterwards, and the lie and 



the him alike stand for the brother 
first named. He is not declared a 
heathen and a publican, but he is to 
be to the Church, in certain particu- 
lars, like to such — that is, as the 
Jew had no fellowship with the class 
named, so the Church should have 
none with the brother thus offending. 
The publican might be own brother 
to the Jew who held him in separa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the 
distinction in the narrative alleged, 
does not exist, and not the slightest 
intimation against our conclusion is 
found therein. 

Next we are asked whether 
Hymenaeus, Philetus, and Demus, 
who had departed from the truth, 
were called *' Dear brethren," and it 
is concluded that as there is no 
record of their being so called that 
they had ceased to be brethren. 
But W. fails here by drawing his 
inference from data wholly insuffi- 
cient. Peter once says *' Our beloved 
brother Paul," but how many time^ 
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is Paul named without the term 
brother ! We might say much more, 
but shall be quite as well pleased to 
leave the reader something to look 
out for himself. We, then, only 
notice the fact, that W. failed to refer 
to an important result of his doctrine, 
to which attention was drawn in our 
last. His conclusion renders re- 
baptism requisite as often as one is 
restored to the Church. Into the 



family of God the alien cannot enter 
unless by a birth from above, and 
that birth is by water and the Spirit. 
If the offending brother ceases to be 
a brother, how then shall he again 
become a brother ? He must be 
born of water and the Spirit, or in 
other words be rebegotten by the 
truth and rebaptized into the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Ed. 



THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 



To the Editor of the Harbinger, — I have 
for eome time seen with pleasure the 
earnest manner in which you contend for 
"the faith once delivered to the paints." 
With a few others, I am convinced that 
your course is a right one, and that the 
rock on which you stand is immovable. 1, 
liave confidence that you would not lightly 
overlook or set aside any part of the 
Apostle's teaching ; and because I have 
this confidence in you, I ask you to give 
me privately some view on the Laying on 
of Hands. Ever since I put on Christ by 
immersion, I have held the laying on of 
hands as one of the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, set forth in Heb. vi. 2. 
I have never seen how I could take five of 
the things there mentioned and leave one. 
I am aware that there are other passages 
hearing on the subject ; and I know that, 
in most cases, the laying on of the Apostles' 
hands was followed by supernatural gifts, 
which I am not now to expect. But in Heb. vi. 
the doctrine is classed with repentance, 
faith, and baptisms, which are permanent 
and required of every one that enters the 



Kingdom of Christ; therefore I have 
hitherto felt myself bound to accept it as 
Apostles' teaching. I do not write this 
with a view of debating the question, but 
because I wish to know and do the truth. 

There is much in your order which I and 
a few others in this place admire, yet if we 
are right in attending to the Laying on of 
Hands, we think that a sufficient reason for 
standing aloof from those who neglect it. 
Prayerfully waiting your answer, believe me, 

Yours in the hope of the Gospel, 

W. A. 



The above is worthy of attention. 
.There are persons and Churches 
who could write just as W. A. has 
done. We do not remember that 
the question has received attention 
in the B. H. during the last few 
years. Will some good reader who 
has mastered the subject, give, in 
time for next issue, a fair statement 
of the case ? Ed. 



METHODISM IN AMERICA. 



Methodism a few years back would 
hear nothing of the need of a more 
Scriptural order of things. You 
were put down at once by an intima- 
tion that the continued success of 
their movement must be taken as 
evidence of the approbation of God. 
But that success has terminated. 
For several years now, Methodism 
in this country declares its inability 
to advance. The following from the 
American Christian Review shews that 
American Methodism also has in- 
scribed " The glory has departed." 
This state of things must come in 



every sect ere the Primitive Order 
is restored. 

Bloomington, Tnd., March 23, 1868. 

As much has been said and written of 
late, specially since the beginning of the 
centenary movement in regard to the 
growth and prosperity of Methodism in this 
conntry, we have thought that it woulil 
perhaps be interesting to the readers of the 
Review to hear from the columns of the 
Baltimore Episcopal Methodist, and from 
a leading editorial of that widely circulated 
denominational paper, a seemingly fair and 
candid statement of the -present strength 
of Metliodism as compared with its pro- 
gress and prosperity in former years. 

It will be observed from a reading of the 
following extracts, that the views enter- 
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tained bj the editors of the Episcopal 
Methodist admitting a decUneinMethodism, 
coincides with those expressed through the 
editorial columns of the Methodist quite 
recently — " Something is wrong. There 
never was a time when the churches were 
doing 80 much, and did so little in propor- 
tion to their doing. . . . Never since 
apostolic days has such a spirit of activity 
pervaded the church. The material too of 
the churches is prodigious. The buildings 
are innumerable and costly. The education 
of the children is almost entirely in the 
hands of religious people — to a great extent 
it-is controlled by clergymen. The benevo- 
lent institutions are all directed by the 
religious mind. The Sunday schools, 
admirably organized and exuberantly pro- 
vided with means of instruction, are filled 
with children. 

A generation has grown up in Sunday 
schools taught by zealous, self-denying 
teachers. Books for instruction of all 
classes are abundant and cheap. Bibles 
may be had for the asking. Every possible 
device for carrying the doctrines of salva- 
tion, has been tried and is trying. . . . 
Such are the enormous advantages of the 
churches, and these advantages are being 
diligently used. Christianity ia our own 
country meets with help on every hand. 
Even wicked people give money to further 
the gospel (?). Corporations proverbially 
souUess give free tickets to preachers. 
States and cities decline to tax religion. 
On every hand it is respected and encouraged. 
All this looks as though the millennium 
had come or was coming. But unhappily 
there is another side of the subject to be 
examined. With all this means, and 
energy, and effort, the church is barely 
maintainmg itself. We doubt whether it 
does keep its relative position to the popula- 
tion. In the cities it certainly does not. 
We are absolutely on the defei^ive and 
losing ground^ notwithstanding all the 
show we make with fine churches, and* 
Italian music and preaching for the times. 
We would like very much to see the 
statistics of the several churches in Balti- 
more for the last twenty years. We would 
like to see an honest account of stock taken 
by the several concerns that have been 
engaged in the work of Christianity (?) 
here, and see what they have made in 
twenty years, and how they stand in view 
of the increased population, and the great 
capital invested. We say honest account. 
We know how easy it is to deceive ourselves 
with unfair balance sheets. We can keep 
names on our roll-books that long since 
have been chiseled on tombstones, or that 
are recorded on voting registers in States 
beyond the Mississippi. We can count 
hundreds of probationers or other revival 
produotSy who will be put to the other side 



of the ledger before long under the strong 
grand account. We fear that if Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists, wdll carefully examine their con- 
dition as compared with that of twenty 
years ago, they will be convinced that some- 
thing must be done that is not doing, if 
religion is not to fall into a feeble minority. 
If we are wrong we will be delighted to be 
corrected ! But we have walked the streets 
of Baltimore and taken notice of things 
for forty years, and wo are not ignorant of 
the condition of religion in the counties ; 
and if the churches have kept pace with 
population we are much mistaken. But 
religion is not a conservative but aggressive 
thing. A church is an organization for 
conquest. It would seem very strange if a 
missionary were to write from Hindostan 
a cheerful letter, assuring the church that 
neither he nor his wife had become heathens, 
and that three-fourths of his children mani- 
fested a leaning to Christianity, or that 
after twenty years' labor, he should show a 
successful result of a church increased from 
the original two to a half-dozen by the 
natural increase of his own family. It 
would be reasonably inferred that heathen 
families had been recruiting too, and that 
the proportion of missionary power to 
heathen population had lost instead of 
gained for twenty years. ... At the 
rate w« are moving in Baltimore we will 
not convert the multitude very soon. We 
believe there are large Evangelical churches 
here where not a soul has been won from 
the outside world for twenty years, or 
indeed never since they were built ! What- 
ever good they do will be according to the 
very limited, if not modest prayer, for me 
and my wife j my son John and his wife i 
us four and no more. With this they are 
content. Their church is well attended ; 
new names take the place of the dead ; 
they have a flourishing Sunday school ; and 
the music is very fine ; and their preacher 
is an excellent man ; and the people give a 
great deal of money ; but how often does 
the church double? How many new 
churches are required by its increase? 
How many ought to be if the church is 
gaining on the world ? . . , Methodism 
for a long time gained prodigiously upon 
population— not only here, but in this 
State and other States. But it certainly 
does not gain much now. We are not sure 
but that it has been losing for twenty years. 
Its organization remains ; its principles are 
the same (?) ; but its success is far less. 
With other denominations it yet compares 
as favorably as ever, but upon the public it 
has, to a lamentable extent, ceased to be 
successfully aggressive. We may depend 
upon it that if we are not successful others 
are not victorious. So the whole appeltr- 
ance is decidedly gloomy J* ~ o~ " 
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They have been growing in pomp 
and catering to the world, and hence 
cannotdo what they formerly etFected. 



Let other churches beware, and let 
all seek the good old ways. 



LYING EXTRAORDINARY. 



*'The Universal News'' (Roman 
Catholic paper) has recently given a 
"Sketch of the Life of the oldest, 
by rank, Archbishop of the United 
States — the Most Rev. John Baptist 
Purcell, D.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio." 
In this extravagant eulogy of the 
assumed Archbishop of the United 
States the following reference to his 
debate with A. Campbell is found — 

"The most important outside incident in 
the life of the Archbishop was his celebrated 
debate with the Bey. Alexander Campbell, 
a Presbyterian clergyman of fine address 
and eminent ability, in January, 1837. 
Like the redoubtable Breckenridge, who 
challenged Archbishop Hughes, Mr. Camp- 
bell caught a tartar. The debate lasted 
for several days, and by almost unanimous 
consent the Presbyterian champion was 
second best. This theological dispute was 
the first that ever took place in the valley 
of the Ohio, and, of course, attracted much 
attention. It set many intelligent Protest- 
ants to investigate the claims of tho Church 
to b3 the only true one. The result was, 
as is usual when our erring brethren take 
the trouble to sift the theological chaff from 
the wheat of truth, a large number of con- 
verts of position and taJent. It also ex- 
hibited tlie weakness of error, the solidity 
of faith, and was the first axe that broke 
down the barriers of intolerance. The 
Protestant community found that the young 
bishop was not only an able debater, but 
that he had read more than they ever sup- 
posed him capable of reading." 

1. Those who knew A. Campbell 
were well aware that ho no more 
thought of designating himself by 
the title ''Rev." than he did of call- 
ing himself a Lord Bishop. 

2. These people who give such a 
glowing account of the discussion 
do not even know the standing of 
A. C. in reference to the denomina- 



tions . Bishop Purcell never 1m>I a 
debate with '* A. Campbell, a Pres- 
byterian Clergyman." He was neither 
Clergyman nor Presbyterian — nor 
anything like either. *' The debate 
lasted several days and by almost 
unanimous consent the Presbyterian 
champion was second best." The 
children of the ** Mother of Harlots" 
can lie and no mistake. "The 
champion of Presbyterianism ! " 
There was no such champion in the 
debate. A. C. was no less the 
champion of Romanism than he was 
of Presbyterianism. Then, too, the 
" almost unanimous consent " that 
he came out ** second best." It is 
well known that the public senti- 
ment was dead against the Bishop 
and that the debate was hailed as a 
splendid triumph of Protestantism, 
while the exposure of falsification 
of documents on the part of the 
Bishop was complete. The com- 
munity no doubt found that the 
young Bishop had read much, but 
they also found that he was quite 
equal to a gross attempt to cheat 
them, as to what he had read. One 
proof of the estimate of the debate 
is found in the fact that Protestants 
published the debate, and have kept 
edition after edition before the pub- 
lic. This very hour it is advertized 
for sale both in England and in the 
United States. Do the Roman 
Catholics publish it? When they 
do we may conclude that they 
believe their own statement of the 
Not till then shall we so 



case, 
believe. 



Ed. 



Regket not a golden age that is behind. There is one before, and it 
beckons you. Its rewards ai-e not for the idle, but for the brave hearts 
disciplined to toil. Digitized by GoOgle 
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DEATH OF JAMES AINSLIE. 



The following is from the Dundee 
Press — " From an announcement in our 
obituary it will be observed that Mr James 
Ainslie, late shipbuilder, expired at his 
residence in Strawberry Bank yesterday, 
after an illness of upwards of eighteen 
months. Previous to his indisposition, 
which arose from a serere cold, he had erer 
enjoyed excellent health, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, and until within a few days 
of his death he was in full possession of all 
his faculties. When about thirty years of 
age he left Edinburgh and sailed for Quebec, 
where he received an appointment as super- 
intendent of the shipbuilding yard of an 
eminent firm there, which turned out 
a superior class of vessels of large tonnage 
for many quarters of the world. While he 
held this responsible post his uprightness 
and integrity won for him the confidence 
and approbation of his masters, and the 
deepest respect and attachment of the men 
He was, however, induced, after the war 
between Britain and America had broken 
out, to enter into the British service as 
carpenter on board the frigate Endymion, 



and while holding that situation he was an 
eye-witness of no less then twelve or fourteen 
naval engagements. In the last engagement, 
which took place off New York, and which 
resulted in the capture of the American 
frigate President, he was shot in the arm near 
the shoulder, but the ball fortunately passed 
right through. After he had recovered 
from the effects of the wound, he left the 
service ; and some years ago he received a 
handsome medal from the Queen in honor 
of the services he had rendered. On his 
return to Scotland he commenced business 
in Perth on his own account as shipbuilder, 
which he carried on successfully till 1835, 
when he came to reside in Dundee. In his 
religious views Mr Ainslie inclined to those 
held by the Baptists ; and for the last 
twenty years heliasheld the office of pastor of 
one of the churches in town connected witti 
that body, the duties of which he efficiently 
discharged, and was greatly endeared to 
all the members of the congregation. He 
leaves behind him a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, by whom his removal 
will be deeply lamented." 



VERY SHORT TRACTS. 



Some time back we advocated the 
free use on railways and in the 
streets of short tracts — shorter than 
our one-page tracts. We find that 
the Church of Rome is active in this 
way. The following are two which 
are freely given on the rail : — 

I. '* is it honest to say that the Catholic 
Church prohibits the use of the Bible — ^when 
aiiybody who chooses can buy as many as 
he likes at any Catholic bookstore, and can 
see on the first page of any one of them the 
approbation of the bishops of the CathoUo 
Church, with the Pope at their head, 
encouraging Catholics to read the Bible, in 
these words : * The faithful should be ex- 
cited to the reading of the Holy Scriptures,' 
and that not only for the Catholics of the 
United States, but also for those of the 
whole world besides ? " 

II. "Is IT HOITBST to say that the 
Catholics believe that many by his own power j 
can forgive sin — when the priest is regarded 
by the CathoHc Church only as the agent of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, acting by the power 
delegated to him, according to these words : 
* Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained ? * (John xx. 23.) " 

Protestants have put in circula- 
tion, in like manner, the following 



replies, but the Romanist has the 
advantage in brevity. 

ANSWEE TO I. 

" No Momanist in any country has a right 
to read the Scriptures without special per- 
mission from his priest. The fourth rule of 
the Index of prohibited books, issued by 
Pius IV., by order of the Council of Trent, 
is as follows : " Since it is manifest by ex- 
perience, that if the Holy Bible be promis- 
cuously permitted in the vulgar tongue, by 
reason of the rashness of men, more loss 
than profit will thence arise — in this matter 
let the judgment of the bishop or Inquisi- 
tion be stood to — that with the advice of 
the parish priest, or confessor, they may 
grant the reading of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, and translated by Catholic authors, 
to such as they shall understand receive no 
hurt by such reading, but increase of faith 
and piety, which faculty let them have in 
writing. But he that without such faculty 
shall presume to read or to have the Bible, 
he may not receive absolution of his sins, 
except he first deUver up his Bible to the 
ordinary.* 

" This relates not to the Protestant ver- 
sions, which are never allowed, but to the 
Vulgate version authorized by the Council 
of Trent as alone authoritative. Agreeably 
to this, we find on the first page of the 
Douay B. C. Bible, re-published with thr 
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approbation of Archbishop llughes, the | 
following ' admonition ' : (Let it be remem- 
bered that the right of permission implies 
the right of prohibition.) 

" * We learn from the Scripture itself, that 
in the Epistles of St. Paul there are some 
things hard to be understood^ which the un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other Scriptures, to their own perdition. 
(2 Peter iii. 17) To prevent and remedy 
this abuse J and to guard against error, it was 
judged necessary to foubed the reading of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar langu:i<ros, 
without the advice and permission of the j 
pastors and spiritual guides whom God ' 
hath appointed to govern his Church. ■ 

" ' Nor is the due admission to the Catho- 
lic Church to be understood of the ignorant 
and unlearned only, but also of mon accom- 
plished in all kinds of learning. The igno- 
rant fall into errors for want of knowledge, 
and the learned through pride and self- 
sufficiency ! ' The consequence, according 
to Archbishop Hughes, of New York, is 
that Eo one in any country, belonging to the 
Koman CathoUc Church, has the right to 
read even a Roman Catholic version of the 
Scriptures without the permission of the 
priest ; and that without such permission 
the use of the Bible is prohibited to the mem" 
bers and adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Jesuitism of the question thus 



answered becomes apparent. The Boman 
Catholic tract, appealing to every man's 
81' use of HONEsrr, is simply entitled to the 
laugh of contempt." 

ANSWER TO n. 
*' Protestants affirm that Romish priests 
claim the power of forgiving sin, by falsely 
interpreting the words of Christ, and claim- 
ing that they are the a;/- 'fa of Christ, iu 
the Romanist the agent lo in the room of 
the Principal. 

* Q. By whose power are sins forgiven ? 

* A. By the power of Ood, which Ciirist 
left to the pastors of the Church.* — Butler's 
Catechism. 

Therefore, Romish priests blasphemously 
teach their flocks to believe that they wield 
the power of Ood Almighty in tins par- 
ticular; and thus exercise a spiritual 
tyranny over the souls and bodies of their 
infatuated dupes. 

If Brethren will send us suitable 
pieces for very short tracts or hand- 
bills, for circulation on railways, we 
will publish them at a -very low 
price, and append to each the names 
of persons in several large towns 
with whom the reader may corres- 
pond. Ed. 
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ITEMS PROM C. AUEBCKOMMTC. 

Dear Br. King, — 1 left Sitotland on the 
Gth of March. l first visited Carlisle, 
there I remained until the 1 Uh, preaching 
several times in the !«ti eet as well as iu the 
Jiouse. 1 had pretty good. meetings out- 
side, and the meetings inside, though not 
very encouraging at the beginning, began 
to improve. The bretliren there would 
have been pleased had I stayed longer and 
held meetings in conjunction with Br. 
Daniel Scott, who, I was hapi)y to learn, is 
much esteemed by the brethren there. 
However, I left for Liverpool, where I 
preached on Lord's day. JH'arly in the 
week I proceeded to JSouthport, and I 
remained two weeks preaching in the street 
and in the house. The brethren there are 
very desirous that a good and large Church 
should be gathered, and I am sure I would 
be happy to see such an one. Meantime 
the number is small. However, two were 
added during my stay. Leaving Southport 
I found myself in St. Helen's, after a brief 
visit to Manchester, an a"i;<'Uiit of which 
appeared in May B. II. T1um(», as is my 
usual course, I b^gan imnicUiitely to pro- 
claim salvation through the blood of the 
Lamb, in the street, and had an excellent 



I meeting. I continued to do so while there, 
I which was about a week. I visited VVigan 
next. While there, I preached in Wlielly, 
in a small meeting-room there, Lamberhead 
Green (outside), Britimnia Bridge (outside), 
and in a meeting-house in Wigan Lane, 
besides being with the church on the. First 
day of the week. We had good meetings, 
but by reason of the disturbed condition 
of the district, they were not so good as we 
would have had in more settled times. 
Leaving Wigan I returned to Southport, 
where 1 had the pleasure of laboring with 
Br. Rotherham. We had a meeting on the 
Promenade at which we both spoke, also 
encourapjing meetings in the Temperance 
Hall. 1 leave this for Liverpool to preach 
there on the 10th, and to resume work in 
St. Helen's in company with Br. Botherham. 
In company with two brethren, one from 
Wigan and another from St. Helen's, I 
visited Earlstown, where there had been a 
church, but by reason of some unhappy 
cause it had ceased to meet. We got a few 
of the Brethren together, and had a plea- 
sant conversation with them. All things 
considered, I am happy to say that our 
object, namely, their re-anion, was effected. 
My earnest prajer far them, snd for all the 
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Churches, is that they striye against sin 
and endeavour to " keep the unitj of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace." • The Lord 
willing, I return to Scotland about the 
middle of June. I have not been so long 
from home during the twenty-three years 
of my married life. When I left my wife 
and family — ^wtiom I reckon my home — I 
committed them to the Lord and he has 
been very gracious to them. I would have 
felt much more joyful on my return journey 
had I seen more turn to the Lord. May 
the Lord direct us to so work in his glorious 
cause that thousands shall kiss his royal 
Bceptre and receive forgiveness from him 
thro' that blood which "speaketh better 
things than that of Abel. — Your Br. in Jesus, 
May 7, 1868. C. Abebcbombie. 

Leicebteb. — ^Toward the end of January 
I paid a second visit — i.e. since last 
annual meeting — to the Church at Leicester, 
and remained until March 13th. During 
my stay I was made most vividly to realize 
the old experience, that no good work can 
lift its head in this world and give promise 
of growth, without ever vigilant evil rising 
to contest itii advance. Since the annuid 
meeting held at Nottingham I have visited 
Leicester six times, l^e first three, with- 
out other than ordinary difficulties and, 
through the Gl-race of Gk)d, with unwonted 
iuccess. During the last three visits suc- 
cess has indeed continued to attend labor 
each time, but that success has been 
gamed in the teeth of circumstances so 
unpromising, that but for the responsibili- 
ties created by the result of previous work, 
I should at once have declined to resume 
the labor. Nevertheless, the Lord's hand 
has not been withdrawn. Ten were added 
during my last visit. Believing a visit from 
Br. E. Evans would be useful both to him- 
self and the Church at Leicester, at my 
urgent representation the Committee ad- 
yised him to give attention there, and he 
is now laboring with much acceptance in 
their midst. W. McDouoall. 

WiGAN.— Since March 14th the difficul- 
ties and dangers arising out of the long- 
continued " strike " of the colliers, together 
with illness induced by a severe cold, 
caught while preaching in the open-air, 
have dettdned me in Wigan longer than 
was expected. Br. Evans having lefb the 
work in Banbury in a promising condition 
— ^yet attended with circumstances de- 
iiumding vigilant care— the brethren there 
were led to expect a visit some four weeks 
ago. I hope to be well enough in a day or 
two to attend to this duty. The Church 
at Wigan has passed through a very severe 
trial, a large proportion of the members 
bemg engaged in the Mines, were thus, in 
-one way or other, all involved in the 



consequences of " the strike." Happily 
the cases in which discipline has been 
needed are few, meantime the success at- 
tending the work of the Church has been 
uninterrupted. The trial found us busy 
in the Lord's work, with a firmly and 
heartily united officiate. Hence it is our 
privilege, with grateful recognition of the 
Lord's goodness, to report twenty-two per- 
sons added to the Church by faith in Jesus 
since our last note of progress. 

Mai/ Uth, 1868. W. McDougall. 

Debbt. — We aro stUl laboring under 
disadvantages, not being able to meet with^ 
a suitable room, our efforts are very cir- 
cumscribed in consequence, nevertheless 
we are doing a little among friends in a 
private way and getting as good a hearing 
as we can expect in a dwelling-house. Two 
young men have confessed their faith in 
Jesus and were immersed into him on 
Lord's-day, May 3rd j we are expecting 
more to follow. Yours in the faith, 

B. Mumby. 



BiBMiNQHAM.— During the first half of 
this month (May) nine persons have been 
immersed here and others are daily ex- 
pected. The Churches have got up peti- 
tions to the House of Commons praying 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and for full religious equality in that 
country. The Mission Boom, opened in a 
part of the town distant from the Chapels, 
gives sufficient encouragement to warrant 
its continuance. The^ work of out-door 
preaching is being successfully carried out, 
and firom the attentive audiences and evi- 
dence at the close of the meetings we 
mav hope to witness in due time abounding 
fruits to the honor and glory of our risen 
Lord. Our tract-distributors are also re- 
ceiving much encouragement in their labor 
and from their favorable reports we gather 
that many are beginning to enquire con- 
cerning the " good old paths.'' 

Lincoln.— We have had four added 
since last report, three by inmiersion and 
one formerly immersed. T. J. B. 

Cbossoates. — Since last report my time 
has been spent between Banff, Crossgates, 
Dundee, and Oakley. In Banff our meet- 
ings continued good up to the time I had 
to leave. During that time three, not 
before reported, were immersed. There 
has been one inmiersed in Crossgates and 
one in Dimdee. There is still a great 
interest in Oakley. Seventeen have been 
immersed and added to the Church there 
since last report. Had we men to take 
posseision of the fields at present inviting 
MB a great work might be done. 

J. B. B«. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE UNION. 



The subecribers and friends of the 
American Bible Union recognize the kind 
leadings of Divine Froyidence in the history 
of the organization. Scarcely any Society 
has been so watched over and blessed. 
Erery circumstance of the past is adapted 
to awaken emotions of gratitude and praise. 

The present financial year has been no 
exception. In the early part of December, 
1867, when looking over the receipts of 
seyeral consecutiye years, we prepared our 
new letter-heads with the following en- 
couraging summary for the eyes of our 
correspondents : 

Receipts— 1863, 16,599 dollars 10 cents; 
1864, 21,189 dollars 22 cents ; 1865, 29,931 
dollars 96 cents ; 1866, 41,779 dollars 96 
cents; 1867, 55,127 79 cents; present 
year, at the rate of 75,000 dollars. 

SOEIPTXTBES ClBCITLATED — CopicS, 

603,184 ; Pages, 108,604,418. 

What a thrill of joy pervaded our own 
hearts as we contemplated this condensed 
statement of facts! How delighted, we 
believed, every lover of the enterprise 
would be, as he examined 'these figures, so 
full of significance ! 

As usual, we were donating and appro- 
priating Scriptures to the destitute, 
especially to our own countrymen at the 
South. We had just secured the whole 
time of Dr. Hackett, under a most favorable 
contract for many years. We also applied 
for and engaged others to assist in the work 
of revision. We made a contract with 



Bev.E. C. Lord, Missionary to China, to 
employ him, with assistants, for five yean, 
in the work of translating the sacred 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
into the Chinese Character and the Ningpo 
Colloquial. We sent a letter to every 
missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society in the Southern States, 
offering to aid him in his work with grants, 
as they might be needed, of copies of the 
Scripture books prepared for those who 
were learning to read Gk)d*s blessed truth- 
Easy Lessons, Bible Lessons, and Large 
Letters ; and also of the whole Bevised 
Testament. We pushed forward Genesis 
at an increased expense, to have it out at 
as early a period as possible, and distributed 
all the other books of the Old Testament, 
with injunctions to the revisers to hasten 
the work for the printer. 

Under these circumstances a change came 
over the aspect of financial affairs ! Our daily 
receipts greatly diminished, and the cry of 
distress came up from every part of the 
land. This state of things has continued 
now for about two months. A fiivorable 
change is already distinctly noticeable, but 
by no means yet reaches the point at which 
receipts exceed expenditures. 

Under these circumstances we make to 
you a special appeal. You will bear in 
mind that this has not been done for a long 
time past, and we have reason to hope that 
it will not need to be soon repeated.— 
From a SepoH of the Bible Union, 



^bituarg. 



The church in Dundee has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of Br. Jambs 
AiKSLiE, whose name has been popularly 
associated for many years with the advocacy 
of primitive Christianity, both in Scotland 
and in England. He has discharged the 
duties of elder for the last twenty years 
with ability, and from his extensive know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and his excellent 
wisdom he was eminently fitted for hus- 
banding and developing the strength of 
the church over which he was placed. His 
life accorded with his profession, and his 
dettth was in harmony with his life — as the 
one had been exemplary and consistent, so 
the other was eminently calm and peaceful, 
furnishing ample and pleasing evidence of 
the efficacy and preciousness of Divine grace. 
"Bary tLe dead; and weep 
In Btilbiess o'er the lou ; 



Bury the dead; in Christ thej sle^) 

Wno love on earth his cross ; 
And from the grave their dast shall rise 

In his awn image to the skies." 

T. y. M. 

On the i4th inst. our beloved Brother 
W. Wilson, departed this life in the 
glorious hope of the gospel, aged 64 years. 
In life his desire was: Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? — lamenting his in- 
ability to serve his Lord in a more worthy 
way and manner. G. Tn>swsLL. 

Jamss Wilkinson, of the Lincoln 
Church, fell asleep in Jesus April 16, 1868, 
aged eighty years. T. J. B. 

Elizabeth Lamb, of Bulwell, aged 4S 
years, after much affliction, and a complete 
triumph of faith over bodily suB^nng, 
departed this life, May 12, 1868. J. H. 



A LIVE CHURCH. 



Ik all our churches it is of the utmost importance that every new convert 
should be put to work. Every male convert should be urged and solicited 
to do something in the social meetings. Their presence is the first thing 
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demanded. They should learn to pray at once. If they can only say, 
'* O Lord, make me useful in thy cause, for Christ's sake, amen ; " this is 
enough. They should be "doers of the word." The talents and the gifts 
of the Church should not lie .idle a single day. The membership must 
awaken to a sense of duty and obligation or we shall die out. We must 
not wait for a learned ministry. We have that and will have it. No fears 
on this head. We want all the available help we have in the field. This 
is the way to make preachers. Put all the young men, the middle-aged 
men, the old men, to work ! work ! work ! " Everyone at it — always at 
it." Some can sing ; let them sing — sing the best they can. Some can 
read. Cultivate this gift. It is a noble one, and is much needed. Read 
select portions of Sci-ipture from a copy of the Word always at hand. 
Bead correctly, distinctly, and with a knowledge of what is read. Speak 
for Jesus ; not long, prosy speeches. When done, stop. But speak. It 
is wonderful how this talent grows. When the heart is hot — burns — the 
words will leap forth at the right time, and hit the right place. If you 
are full of fire the sparks will be seen and felt. A burdened heart will 
always find a ready tongue. If you can't speak five minutes, speak three. 
Read, study, meditate, pray. Talk of Jesus and his salvation with your 
friends and neighbours ; and when you " stand up for Jesus " talk, don't be 
eloquent. Don't try and preach, or teach, or exhort, just talk. Try this 
fifty times, and if you make no improvement and gain no power, why, 
then, you are an exception. 

Your church has ten or a dozen young men in it who are doing nothing 
for Christ. Awake ! be valiant for the Lord. Make something of 
yourselves. Be wise to win souls. If you lack wisdom ask of God. He 
will give it you in larger measure than you deem. We want all the 
available talents of the church at work. There is a great dearth of 
preachers. Every church wants a star I — ^most of them of the first 
magnitude. We haven't many stars. We have many lamps — keep them 
filled with oil, and well trimmed, and they will give light to the house. 
We want men " mighty in the Scriptures " who can " rush through a troop, 
and leap over a wall." We need common preachers, for the common 
people, to preach •* the common salvation." Who will say ** I will be one 
of them?" God will take care of you. Begin low; humble yoiu'selves. 
Get down in the valley, keep there. The way to get up in the church is 
to descend. Be the heart of all — the servant of all. You will find your 
place. It may be not what you wish, but what your leader wishes. 
Crucify the flesh. You have gifts, but you don't know where or what they 
are. Some of you have a religious voice. Yes, a religious voice — ^you don't 
know it ; God wants that voice. There is more power in it than in twenty 
volumes of technical theology. Some of you have a marN'ellous gift in 
prayer. You are not conscious of it, others are. Better not know it. 
But pray— pray always— pray with all prayer. God wants that praying 
brother. Some of you have the gift of exhortation, your words go directly 
to the heart — ^the conscience. You can move the people. Cultivate this 
gift. Some of you can teach. What you know, you know well ; you don't 
know much, but teach what you know. Christ wants teachers. Some 
of you can preach. " Preach the word," not of the word — not hy the 
word — not ciout the word — preach the word. 

Go out on the Lord's day, to the school houses, private houses, bams^ 
anywhere, eyerywhere, two by two— men of different gifts. Keep at it. 
Make it your life-work. There is enough talent buried in ike church to-day to 
convert the world. That talent hid in a napkin, the Lord will ask you about 
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soon. What a sorry account you will have to give in UuU day ! Dig it up. 
Unearth it. A talent of silver or gold is worth a good deal. What use is 
it when huried — ^the napkin itself is worth something — ^but it will soon 
rot. " Be up and doing." James Challen. 



VINDICTIVE TEMPER. 

Betehoe has been defined as " a wild kind of justice," which retMiates 
upon its assailant the injury of the assault. Most men, apart from the 
dictates of religion, account themselves "not righted" until avenged of 
a wrong. Christianity would not have taught so prominently, " avenge 
not yourselves," if the thing prohibited were not the general custom. 
The spirit of the law of God, and the philosophy of human law, is to 
transfer the vindication of a wrong from the hands of the individual to a 
higher and independent tribunal. 

The highest style of conformity to Him, whose sole resentment was, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do," is when, like 
Him, the accuser melts into the advocate, and the sin is only mentioned 
to indicate the subject of the intercession. Such was the Pro-martyr's 
echo of his Master — '* Lord, lay not this sin to their charge!" But the 
natural man thinks otherwise. He reckons himself degraded by that 
foregoing of reprisals which God declares "the glory of man." 

Common.sense, on her humble grounds, coincides with religion. Men 
often sacrifice a real friend to their resentment of an imaginary affront. 
If the offence be just, an exhorbitant redress shifts the balance on the 
side of the agressor. Nay, the interests trespassed against are often 
more damaged by a retort upon the trespasser, who, like a boar in your 
garden, does less mischief the quieter you let him out. The right may 
%e on your side ; but if the might or the opportunity be on his, like the 
contest of the earthen pots with the bmzen ones in the fable, you suffer 
more by resisting than by evading the encounter. Resenting an injury 
not only makes it more injurious, by your becoming an accomplice in the 
guilt of its retaliation and by your abuse of an occasion of self-denial and 
of an opportunity of exemplifying the power of religion and the glory of 
its Author, but you lose the righteous sympathy which would have sus- 
tained you in the noble course, and forfeit the compensation which the 
subsequent reflection of your opponent might have awarded had you not 
taken it out of his hands. 

" A soft answer tumeth away wrath" — especially where not merited, 
and often even when justly incurred. Endurance of an injury makes it 
harder to repeat it (Saul could not hurl a second javelin, when David 
showed him his skirtj, as submission to punishment not unfreqnently 
suspends an infliction whose pufpose is found half accomplished. Ahab's 
self-abasement stayed the hand of descending judgment. 

Reader ! Have you always failed in the attempt at subduing temper ? 
Perhaps only self was in the struggle with self, and " Satan does not cast 
out Satan." Try again, under better auspices. How often the disciples 
dragged Gennesaret that night without a solitary fish to reward their 
patience ! But at last they drew in a motive strong enough to make them 
try again. The despair of repeated failure brightened out into the better 
hope which survived their protracted disappointment — a hope already 
tijanctified by the confession, " Master^ we have toiled all the night, and 
have taken nothing; nevertheless at thy word we will let down the net!" 
Brave resolution!— and just such as becomes us all, if we would be what 
the Master made of them — fishers of men — fishers of men! 



THE LITTLE HORN OF THE GOATS.— Danw^ viii. 

The scope of Daniel's second vision is very similar to that of his first. 
It is evidently to illustrate the origin, exploits, and destiny of a Little 
Horn. But whether the Little Horns of liie two visions are identical the 
sequel will show. 

The scene is laid on the banks of the river Ulai. While there, Daniel 
saw a Ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward. This 
Bam, according to Gabriel, was a symbolical representation of the Medo- 
Persian empire, and to it all the marks and characteristics of the Ram 
evidently refer. 

While Daniel was admiring the Ram for his great strength and prowess, 
a He-Goat came rapidly and sweepingly from the west, and completely 
vanquished the Ram, but when the Goat became very powerful, his great 
horn was broken, and in its stead came up four otibier notable horns 
towards the four winds of heaven. 

This Goat, according to the same authority, was a symbol of the Greek 
or Macedonian empire. The great horn denoted Alexander the Great, 
and the four notable horns that succeeded it, represented Greece, Thrace, 
Syria, and Egypt — the four principal divisions of tjie- Greek empire. 

Out of one of these came up afterward the Little Horn, which is 
evidently the principal subject of the vision. From the vision of the 
prophet, and Gabriel's interpretation, we learn the following particulars 
concerning it — 

I- That this Little Horn would have its origin in one of the four 
divisions of Alexander's empire. 

II. That the time of its rise would be when the dominion of the four 
kingdoms of the goat had passed away, and the transgressors had come to 
the full. 

III. That its character would be exceedingly unique and paradoxical. 
^or instance — 

1« That it would be a Little Horn, but that it would also be a 
king of fierce countenance. 

2. That it would be skillful in understanding dark sentences. 

8. That one of its characteristic crimes would be the transgression 

of desolation. 
JV. That it would wage war and exercise its hostility. 
1. Upon the South, the East, and the Pleasant Land. 
.2. Against the host of heaven ; or, as Gabriel explains it, against 

the mighty and holy people. 

3. Against the Prince of the Host. 

4. Against the Daily. 

V. From the same sources we also learn by what means it would 
succeed in its ambitious and unholy purposes. These are — 
1. Not by its own, but by borrowed power. 

5. By a crafty and cunning policy. 
3. By offers of peace. 

Yl. Finally, we have an account of the manner and time of its end. 

It is to be broken without hands, and within a period of 

twenty-three hundred prophetic days. 

There is a very striking analogy between some of these characteristics 

and those of the Little Horn described in the seventh chapter of Daniel ; 

and hence some have infer- od that the horns are identical. But this i 

opimou is evidently erroneous. In some respects these twp homs differ 
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very essentially, as, for instance, with respect to the place of their origin and 
the spJiere of their ittflitence. It has been demonstrated, I hope to the 
satisfaction of all my readers, that the Little Horn of the sevendi chapter 
is a symbol of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, Bat this power did not 
grow up in any one of the four divisions of Alexander's Empire ; nor did 
it ever exercise very much influence over them. The seat of its dominion 
has always been in Western Europe, a territory over which Alexander's 
Empire never extended. And hence it follows that these two Little Horns 
are essentially different. The one has long been the curse of Western 
Europe, and the other of Western Asia, llie former represents Popery, 
and Uie latter represents Mahometanism. To this power, and to this 
alone, belong all the characteristics of the Little Horn, described in the 
eighth chapter. Let us notice them all very briefly in order. 

I. The first characteristic mark which serves to identify this Little 
Horn is its locality or birthplace. It was to grow up <in one of the four 
divisions of Alexander's Empire ; that is in Macedonia, Thrace, Syria, or 
Egypt. To some there may be an apparent difficulty in applying this 
part of the prophecy to Mahometan power. But the difficulty is only 
apparent. It is true that Mahometanism had its origin in Arabia, and it 
is also true that Arabia was never perfectly subjugated by any one of 
Alexander's successors. But, nevertheless, it was for a long time nominally 
subject to the Kings of Egypt, just as PhUistia and Phoenecia were 
always reckoned among the possessions of the twelve tribes. " After the 
battle of Ipsus," says Bollin, ** the four confederate princes divided the 
dominions of Antigonus among themselves, and added them to those already 
possessed. The empire of Alexander was then divided intg^ four kingdoms of 
which Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Code-Syria, and Palestine; 
Cassander had Macedonia and Greece ; Lyeknachus had Thrace, Bithynia, and 
some other provinces beyond the Hellespont with the Bosphoms ; and Seleucw 
had all the rest of Asia to the other nde of the Euphraiee, and as far as the 
riter Indus. It appears, therefore, that the birth-place of this Little Horn 
exactly corresponds with the birthplace of Mahometanism. » 

II. The chronology of this LitUe Horn serves also to identify it with 
the eedesiastical system of Mahomet. Two circumstances serve to fix 
the time of its birth. Gabriel says that it would stand up in the end of 
the kingdoms of Greece, Thrace, Syria, and Egypt; or, more exactly, 
after the time of these four kingdcmxs, when the trani^essors were come 
to the full. These transgressors were evidently the nominal Christians 
of Western Asia, and particularly of Arabia, who had very generally 
departed from the faith before the rise of Mahometanism. The following 
very brief extract from Taylor's " Manual of History " is sufficient to 
illustrate this point — " Unfortunately," says the historian, on page 3fi6, 
'< Christianity, when introduced into the Peninsula, had been deeply stdUed by 
mean's devices. The different tribes were imbued with afieree sectarian spirit, and 
hated each other more bitterly than Jews or Pagans. The vivid imaginations of 
the Arabs led them to investigate questions beyond the powers of man's under- 
standing f and the consequence was so abundant a supply of new doctrines, that 
one of the early fathers described Arabia as the land most fruitful in heresies." 

This might be further illustrated and confirmed by the testimony of 
St. John. Had not the star first fallen from heaven, the bottomless pit 
would not have been opened, and, consequently, the smoke, and Uie 
darkness, and the locusts would never have covered the Provinces of 
Western Asia. But the Asiastic churches had then very generally filled 
the cup of their iniqtiity ; and hence God permitted tl^eee very heavy and 
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severe judgments to come on them. Darkness has since covered that 
favored portion of the earth, and gross darkness has hrooded over those 
towns and cities that were first illaminated by the Sun of Bighteonsness. 

III. The character of this Eastern Power is also very distinctly marked. 
It seems that it was to be a UtUe horn, a Ung of fierce countenance, and 
interpreter of dark sentences, and a mighty desplator of the earth. All these 
points have been venj clearly and strikingly fulfilled in the politicO'ecclesiastical 
St/stem of Mahaniet. In its origin, Mahometanism very much resembled the 
Little Horn «f the Western monster. For several years its progress had 
been very slow. It was not until the civil power was associated with the 
ecclesiastical that it gained much influence at home or abroad. 

But though in its ongin and ecclesiastical capacity it was a Little Horn, 
it nevertheless soon "became a king of fierce countenance. Every man's 
religion has an effect on his intellectual, moral, and even physical constitu- 
tion. Christianity, whose very essence is love, renders its subjects mild, 
amiable, gentle, and forgiving in their disposition. It changes the raven 
to the dove, the lion to the lamb. But Mahometanism breathes out 
vengeance and slaughter against and upon all who oppose the Koran. 
Death, tribute, or Islamism were the terms which the Caliphs offered to 
their most favored opponents. What a contrast between the ambassadors 
of the cross and the vicars of the false prophet ! 

Skill in the interpretation of dark sentences is another characteristic of 
this politico-ecclesiastical despotism. And it is well known that the 
Arabians have always been distinguished for the love of parables, riddles, 
and enigmas. The Koran itself abounds in all the dark parabolical forms 
of the Eastern style ; and besides, Gabriel may also have had reference 
to their superior knowledge of the arts, sciences, and literature during the 
middle ages. 

But though these polished arts have generally had a softening and 
refining influence on mankind ; they had but little effect on these locusts 
of the desert, whose characteristic crime was " the transgression of desoloHmi.** 
In the day of their power they were, therefore, "the abomination of 
desolation." This seems to have been a common name, applicable to any 
power distinguished for the crime of desolating large po tions of the world. 
*' Thus the Chaldean army was once the abomination of desolation." To 
it succeeded the Medo-Persian. Then followed the Grecian, and then the 
Ptoman. The last is evidently intended in Daniel xi. 31, and to it our 
Saviour refers in Matthew xxiv. 15. But the Saracen army also became 
''the abomination of desolation," and it is evidently so designated in 
Daniel xii. 11. This was so very manifest, even to Sophronius, the last 
patriarch of Jerusalem, that when the Caliph Omar entered the city, to 
take possession of it in the name of the False Prophet, *' Sophroiiius bowed 
before his new master, and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, 'The 
abomination of desolation is in the holy place,^ " 

IV. The objects of its dislike and resentment are next enumerated by 
the Prophet : It waxed exceeding great toward the South, and towards thfi East, 
and toward the Pleasant Land. And it waxed great even to the host of heaven, 
and it cast down some of the host and of the stars to the ground, and stamped on 
them. Yea, he magnified himself even to (or against) the Prince of the host. 
And by him the Daily was taken away, and the place of his Sanctuary was east 
down. And a host was given him against the Daily by reason of transgression, 
and it cast down tJie truth to the Ground. 

Any map or geographical chart of the Saracenic empire J[|^a^sufficient 
prool and illustration of the correctness of Daniel's topography in this 
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connection. The western conquests of the caliphs, though extending eyea 
to the Atlantic Ocean, were nevertheless comparatively small, and were, by 
the Mahometans themselves^ called " The tUeve of th$ robe" 

The host of heaven, or, as the phrase is interpreted by the angel, ** the 
mighty and holy people," and the Prince of the host, were Hie next objects 
of its resentment. By the former we are evidently to understand the 
Christians, who, at that time, were the only holy people on earth ; and, 
consequently, by the latter is meant the Messiah himself. All this was 
literally fulfiUed in the conquests and exploits of Mahomet, who greatly 
magnified himself against both Christ and his disciples. He taught that 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and himself were all true prophets, 
rising in just and regular gradation above each other, and that whoever 
hates or rejects any one of them must be numbered lamong the infidels. 
But by placing himself above them all, he of course stood up against the 
Prince of the host; and by placing the Koran above the Bible, and the 
Crescent above the Cross, he cast down the truth to the ground, and 
practised and prospered. 

<'By it also the Daily was taken away, and the place of the Sanctuary 
was cast down." In interpreting any ancient documents it is very 
necessary to consider the historical meaning of terms. There was a time 
when the word temple was used in the Sacred Canon to d^ote the build- 
ing erected by Solomon for the worship of Jehovah ; but this word has 
since been transferred from the type to the antitype, fircHU the edifice on 
Mount Moriah to the Christian Church, which, from the ever-memorable 
day of Pentecost, in a.d. 84, has been a habitation of God through the 
Spirit. Thus says Paul, 1 Corinthians iii. 16, 17 : " Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells in you? If 
any one destroy the temple of God, God will destroy him ; for the temple 
of God is holy, which temple ye are." 

And just so there was a time when the Daily signified the daily serrices 
of the Tabernacle, or of the Temple made with hands. But this term 
has also been transferred from the type to the antitype. It has no longer 
reference to the sacrifices and incense that were daily offered by the 
priests under the Law. It now refers to the daily services of the Chris- 
tian temple, the Sanctuary of the Living God, which is the pillar and 
support of the truth. And it is a very remarkable fact, that while the 
Little Horn of the fourth beast has deluged all Western Europe with the 
blood of the saints, it has never taken away the daily services of the 
Sanctuary ; but the Little Horn of the Goat has removed both the altar 
and the incense from nearly all the churches of the East. 

V. "His power" say Gabriel, ** shall be mdghty, but not by his om 
power" At first Mahomet appeared as a prophet or teacher of religion. 
But his system was in itself utterly impotent. It very soon became 
manifest that if the world were ever converted to Islamism, it must be 
done by extraneous means, and, therefore, l^e sword was brought in as an 
auxiliary to the Koran. " The sword," said Mahomet, " is the key to 
heaven and hell. A drop of blood shed in the cause of God, or a night 
spent iA arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting and prayer. 
Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven. At the day of judgment 
his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk, and 
the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by Uie wings of angels and 
cherubim." 

But the sword was not his only means qf^^success. '< Through his poliey" 
daid the angel, "he shall cause craft to prosper in lus hand." Slie 
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following brief extract from the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire/' 
will show how very applicable all this is to the followers of Mahomet: 
" In the prosecution of the war, their policy was not less effectual than 
their sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of 
the enemy; accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with 
their enmity; familiarized the idea of their language, religion, and 
manners ; and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines and 
arsenals of the cities which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the 
ransom of the more wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Ohalis alone was 
taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, two 
thousand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load five 
thousand asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were faithfully 
observed ; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to 
enter the v^aUs of the captive Baalbec, remained tranquil and immovable 
in his tent, till the jarring factions solicited the interposition of a foreign 
master." 

Another means of success was peace. ** By pease he shall destroy many" 
The terms generally proposed to the vanquished were death, tribute, or 
peace on condition that they would embrace the Mahometan faith. 
Thousands embraced this last condition to their present disgrace and 
their eternal ruin. 

How very different from all this is the religion of the Prince of Peace, 
which, in less than three centuries, by its own intrinsic power, subdued 
the Roman empire, and took possesnon of the palaces and thrones of the 
Cssars. 

YI. Bttt notwithstanding the temporary triumphs of this Little Horn, 
its doom is sealed, its destiny is determined. *' It shall be broken" says 
Gabriel, " wthaut hands ; " that is I presume by Divine power. The Lord 
niU consume it, as he is now consuming the Little Horn of the West, by the 
spirit of his mouth, and he will destroy them both by the brightness that 
will anticipate his coming. 

The period of two thousand three hundred years, or prophetic days, has 
been assigned as the terminus ad quem of its. existence. The Sanctuary 
or Church will then be cleansed from every stain and pollution of both 
Eastern and Western abominations. But as this stUl relates to the 
fiitare, it does not properly fall within our prescribed limits. 

Enough, however, has been said for our present purpose. Here is a 
chain of prophecy extending from the days of Daniel to flie present time, 
every link of which has its counterpart in the well authenticated events- 
of profane history. And hence it follows that we must either wholly 
ignore all connectioa between cause and effect, or otherwise concede that 
these are the revelations of that spirit that searches all things, yea, the 
deep things of Jehovah. B. Millioan. 



INFLEXIBLE OBSTINACY. 

" 1 9AVB taken this course with all who have been brought before me, 
and have been accused as Christians. Upon their confessing to me that 
they were, I repeated the question a second and third time, threatening 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted I ordered away 
to be punished ; for it was no doubt with me, whatever might be the 
nature of their opinion, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to 
be punished." Lardner's Works, viii., p. 83. P/-ii^r-lf> 



Such was the language of Pliny to Tngan. Pliny "was pr^^^ 
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Pon^ns and Bithynia, in the latter part of the first century, and it was 
while officiating in that capacity, in ^ose remote provinces of the Boman 
Empire, that he found a peculiar and numerous people, styled Christians ; 
and whom, for the edification of the Emperor Trajan, he characterized as 
contumacious, inflexihle, and ohstinate. Pliny did not by any means 
intend the language of that celebrated letter as complimentaiy to the 
Christians found in his province, but simply as the statement of a fact, 
affecting the political management of his subjects. Being a Pagan mler, 
he of course did not comprehend the origin and wonderftil spread of the 
Christian religion, but he stated a most important fact nevertheless. No 
friend of Christ could present a more lucid and succinct statement of the 
characteristics of the primitive Christians, nor give a more truthful 
narrative of the manners and disposition of that distinctive and exclusive 
people. 

" Inflexible obstinacy " is indeed a very powerftil and comprehensive 
expression. The word *' obstinacy " means, to take a firm stand in one 
place, and not by any kind of persuasion move from it. "Inflexible" 
means, moving forward in a straight line, and not by any kind of tempta- 
tion bending either to the right or the left. Without attempting the least 
modifications, we take this as indeed a true portraiture of the ancient 
Christians. Paul essentially embodies the same idea in his first letter to 
the Corinthians (xv.), when he exhorts them to be " steadfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord." In the xvi. chapter of the 
same letter he again commands them to " watch, stand fast in the faith, act 
like men, be strong." The same writer, to the church at Ephesus, wrote : 
** Therefore put on the whole armour of God, that you may be able U) 
withstand in lie evil day, and having overcome all, to stand. Stand there- 
fore, having your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness." These are a few specimens of the style and spirit of 
the Apostles. 

Just that kind of " inflexible obstinacy " " turned the world upside 
down." The Apostles knew that they were infallibly right ; they proclaimed 
an infallible doctrine ; the gospel was preached as an exclusive system, 
and those who heard the word with gladness received it as such. The 
doctrine of the gospel as promulgated by those who, in primitive tunes, 
went everywhere preaching the word, was exclusive, uncomproniising, 
positive, and dictatorial. It pushed every false system of religion out of 
the way. It shut out all the pretensions of Judaism ; the two systems 
could not be blended in one. Christianity ploughed straight through 
Paganism — ^it bowed before no idolatrous shrine — it took into its fellowship 
no heathen god — it made overtures to no state religion — it sought recogni- 
tion by the hands of no priestly craft. Yi/Tiile carrying with it, as the 
elements of its own propagation and success, the subduing power of love, 
goodwill to all men, tender regard for the poor, sympathy for the oppressed, 
joy for the bereaved, and hope for the disconsolate, it demanded instant 
obedience to all its conmiands, submission to all its precepts, a hearty and 
loyal reception of all its institutions. It was condemnation to refuse and 
to reject. It was its high prerogative to stipulate all conditions of 
citizenship to those coming into the Kingdom of Christ — ^neither the 
learned nor the illiterate, neither the rude nor the polite, neither the 
philosopher nor the rustic, neither the wise nor the wealthy, nor the 
plodding poor, neither enchanters, nor necromancers, nor astrologers, 
dared to re^pulate. It made a crusade against all sin and against all error. 
It did not ask for position ; it took position for itself. It did not conrt 



the society of pioad l^arisees, and seeptical Saddnoees, and fatalistio 
SaseneB ; it organized its own society and provided for its own members. 
It did not crave access to courts ecclesiastic, nor ask to sit in the velvet 
seats of perfhmed Orthodoxy ; it stood upon its own true and royal 
dignity, and by the mighty power of its harmonious doctrine commanded 
the respect of the world. There was to be but one universal religion, 
intended for all times and adapted to all places. This religion stood 
against the world, and the world stood against it. It accepted of no 
plausible systems of religion, consisting partly of truth and partly of 
error. It stipulated no compromise to priestly and popular institutions, 
nor fawned in the presence of purple-robed hierarchies. Its advocates 
were regarded as infleaMe and obkin^e. It was the infallible doctrine of 
Christ and the irresistible power of the gospel that in the first three 
centuries swept Judaism and Paganism from the Eoman Empire. This 
same persistency and obstinacy, as manifested by the true advocates of 
Christ's religion at the present day, will, before many decades pass away, 
turn the apostate churches upside down that everywhere disgrace our 
land, and having set up for the people the ensign of King Immanuel, God's 
inflexible and obstinate people shall move on to conquest and to glory. 
We do not court opprobrium nor persecution, but we shall take it as a 
great eompUment if our adversaries see fit to stigmatize us as infallible and 
obstinate ; for then we may know that we occupy the right position ; 
and then too we may know that we have within us the elements of 
success in establishing the ancient order of things. While we shall 
endeavour to love and respect all men, because they are the creation of 
God, we will, at whatever sacrifice, adhere to the truth of heaven, and to 
the institutions of Christ with an inflexible and obstinate spirit ; for in this 
was foimd the cause of the wonderful spread of Christianity in the 
prlmi^ve days of the church. The primitive Christians were viewed by 
the imregenerate world as an exclusive people. If we want to be regarded 
as the true followers of Christ now, we must be an exclusive people, 
succumbing to no worldly influences, truckling to no sectarian party. If 
we stand on the ground the Apostles stood on, and preach the doctrine 
they preached, and expose error as they did, and denounce sin as they 
did, and despise the world as they despised it, we make ourselves at once 
a positive pe(^le, an uncompromising people, an exclusive people. Let it 
be so; from this standpoint we take our line of march for the promised land. 
By the grace of God we shall conquer. We can do all things through 
Christ who strengthens, and therefore victory shall one day shine on the 
bright and beautiful banner of King Immanuel. B. 



C. H, SPURGEON ON UNSECTARIANISM. 

In these days people do not read their Bibles much. One reason why 
Romanism is so popular, is because it allows a man to get a deputy to do 
his thinking for him, and to do his praying for him ; but what a poor 
affair it is with the man who keeps his brains in somebody else's head, 
and carries his heart in somebody else's bosom! Are there not many of 
you who do not read the Word of God ? We stand up as Protestants, and 
say, ''The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants!" and 
yet what multitudes never think of reading it. They hear a chapter read 
in public service, and perhaps now and then read a chapter at home, but 
as to downright study of the Word, and searching out the Divine meaning, 
I do. believe it is an exercise to which many professors are totally unac- 



customed. They do not engage in it regularly and constantly, nor come 
to it as a daily duty and a daily privilege. Indeed, their great theme is 
nnsectarianism. Unsectarianism ! That is the correct thing nowadays 
— ^unsectarianism! Which, heing translated, means — it does not signify 
which is which, whether it is right or wrong ; it matters not one atom 
whether you obey God or obey man, whether you belong to a church which 
is apostate from the truth, or one that holds the truth. Unsectarianism, 
my friends, is treason to God and to God's Word. It is only the strong 
sectarian who can be true ; I mean only the man who follows out the 
Divine Word in every jot and tittle, and feels, " I must hold to this troth 
if I stand alone." I mean not that we are to say — " I cannot love this 
Christian brother who does not see what I see." Nay, my brethren, 1 
wish to push liberty of conscience further than that — so far as to feel 
that you have no right to judge your brother about what he sees or does 
not see, but that you stand solely and wholly on your own feet before 
God ; you have there to exercise your own mind, and it does not matter 
to you whether you belong to any one section, or whether you be a sect 
to yourself, as long as you can but call Him Lord and Master, and keep 
all his Word and all his way. But the giving up of this and that, denying 
one ordinance and compromising another, shirking some doctrines and 
dexterously turning the angles of other doctrines, giving up any particular 
practice which is clearly of God's appointment, and tolerating any other 
practice of human device with a vindication of its harmlessness, this is 
nothing but flat treason against the majesty of heaven, in order to win 
the approbation of men. The world points its finger at the rigid Puritan, 
and declaims him, but the rigid Puritan is the man whom God accepts; 
nor can he be too rigid in everything in which he believes the Divine will 
is concerned. " How liberal," says one. Aye, but let a servant be 
liberal with his own money, not with his Master's. I have no right to 
liberality in principles. Principles and duties are things which I have no 
more right to touch than I have to take pains to alter the statute law of 
the reaku. Yea, let the canons of law be altered, and Acts of Parliament 
be burned in the iire, but let the Word of God stand fast for ever. If 
any man preach any other Gospel than that we have received, instead of 
saying, *' No doubt he is an excellent, but a mistaken man," let us say 
with Paul, " Let him be accursed ! '* and until we get the old spirit back 
of following out the Master's mind in all things, personally, scrupulously, 
rigidly, our consciences keeping close to the Divine mind, we shall 
scarcely know what true obedience is. The Church greatly needeth now 
to be brought back to her true standing of obedience to her Lord and 
King. 

Taking this for granted ; admitting that it is our duty to search out the 
Divine command in all respects and to yield in nothing whatsoever yon 
may ask, how are we to discover the Divine Mind ? 

Let me say at once only by searching tht Word of God, under ths teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. Brethren and sisters, let me warn you against the 
many ways in wtich men have sought to discover God's will apart' from 
his Word — all foolish, and some of them wicked. I have known some 
who have opened the Book as if the passage on which they should alight 
at hap-hazard became their oracle, or if andther passage of a different 
complexion, irrespective of the context, should open or turn up, th&t 
should guide them. Do you not know that this was an old heathen 
custom? The Romans, using Virgil or bome other poet, as you use your 
Bibles, did just the same thing. When you ^e so doipg^ you are simp^J 
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guilty of idolatry, and might just as well go to the shrine of Delphi and 
consult the Pythian oracle as thus tempt the Lord your God. We have 
known some cast lots to know what they should do ; as if the most pre-' 
carious hazard could interpret God's will which is so clear and plain ! I 
marvel how any civilized man can he so hesottedl as to do such things, and 
yet I know that this is an evil pastime and practice which lingers amongst 
some Christians. Others' judge of the Divine mind by providence. But 
what do you mean by providence ? Is it the current of the wind, the 
drifting of the tide, the aspect of the clouds, or the fortuitous coincidences 
that have arrested your attention? Such providence, you know, will 
guide you any way if you follow that. Jonah went to go to Tarshish, and 
he found a ship— of course he did — a providence was it ? Yes, he might 
have said, " I should never have gone, but the finger of providence seemed 
so clear." Many people have got into prison through such providence. 
Your rule is not to be providence, but the conmiand of God. Who are 
you that you should interpret providence ? Is that a providence when a 
man means to rob another that he finds the house neglected ? If a man 
means to cheat, is that a providence that he meets some easy customer in 
the course of business ? Yet many talk so, and try to lay their sins upon 
the providence of God. My brethren and sisters, never do this ; you will 
either be the victims of infatuation or the perpetrators of wicked folly, if 
you do anything of the kind. 

Others, too, judge of their duty by impressions. '' If I fetf it impressed 
upon my mind," says one, " 1 should do it." Does God command you? 
that is ike proper question. If he does you should make haste, whether 
it is impressed upon your mind or not. But if there be no command to 
that effect, or rather if it diverges firom the line of God's statutes, and 
needs apology or explanation, hold your hand, for though you have ten 
thousand impressions, yet might you never dare to go by them. It is a 
dangerous thing for us to make the whimsies of our brain the guide of 
oar moral actions instead of the clear precepts of God. <*To the law and 
to the testimony," — ^this is the lamp that shows the Christian true light ; 
be this your chart, be this your compass ; but as to impressions, and 
whims, and fancies, and I know not what beside which some have taken 
— these are mere wreckers' lights that will entice you on the rocks. Hold 
fast to the Word of God and nothing else ; whoever he shall be that shall 
guide you otherwise, close your ears to him. K at any time through in- 
firmity or weakness I should teach you anything which is contrary to this 
Qook, cast it from you, hurl it away as chaff is driven firom the wheat; if 
it be mine and not my Master's, cast it away. Though you love me, 
though I may have been the means of your conversion to God, think no 
more of what I say than of the very strangers in the street, if it be not 
consistent with the teachings of the Most High. Our guide his written 
word, let us keep to this. — Baptist Messenger, 



NOBLE SENTIMENT. 

Condemn no man, says John Wesley, for not thinking as you think. 
Let every one enjoy the fuU and firee liberty of thinking for themselves. 
Let every man use his own Judgment, since every man must give an 
account of himself to God. Abhor every approach in any kind or degree 
to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot reason or persuade a man 
into the truth, never attempt to force him into it. If love will not compel 
him to come, leave him to God, the Judge of all. . 



^_^ ^ FAMILT BOOK. B^tag^,^!, >« 

FOOTHOLD.-.J06 mi. 2. 

'<My foot halih held his steps : 
His way haye I kept and not dec]ined."*-Obm«io» Vemou. 

'* My foot held firm to his steps : 
His way I kept and tumed not ua!dM.**^^J)€lUxeh, 

In the epistle of Peter it is affirmed that Christ left us an example that 
we " should follow in his steps, " and in the passage that we have given 
at the head of this article we find the force of the old Hebrew word and 
the strength of oriental custom both combining to add meaning and 
power to the exhortation. To follow in his steps, of course will take us 
along the way that he has gone, and to take a firm broadfooted hold at 
each particular step will of course prevent us slipping, falling, or turning 
aside or declining into •easier paths, easier to the fiesh. 

In climbing a steep hill, or passing over slippery places, every person 
is conscious of making exertion with the foot. There is a trying to %et 
hold with the foot, and there is soon a feeling of fatigue in the maseles 
and bones of the hollow of the foot. 

In the East, however, custom, convenience, and climate all combine to 
give much greater power to the foot, and Dr. Carey, on this passage, in 
Job, says, " The oriental foot has a power of grasp and tenacity, because 
not shackled with shoes from early childhood of which we can form but 
little idea." And the translator of Delitzch says, that this fact " explains 
the form of the expression.'* 

We have met, in one of Dr. Kitto's books, an illustration of the power 
of the foot among the natives of Africa, which, by contrast, will serve to 
point the exhortation of Peter and the confidence of Job. It is as follows : 
'' They (the Jaloofs) have the address to steal from Europeans before their 
face, while smiling and talking with them, without being perceived. 
Barbot noticed them making use of their feet in these employments, while 
their hands have been busied in some obliging office. Labat confirms 
this, telling us that it is not on the hands only, but upon the feet of the 
Jaloofs in these parts that Europeans must fix their eyes, for from the 
habit of going barefoot, they asquire nearly the same dexterity with these 
members as Europeans with their hands, and will even pick up a pin from 
the ground with their toes. If they chance to see a knife, scissors, or toy 
that attracts their inclinations, they will turn their backs to it, engage you 
in conversation, and slily seize it between their toes, with which they have 
the art of throwing it into a kind of pouch which they wear behind. 
These knaves of the coast do not deal much more honestly with their less 
wily countrymen who come -from the interior to trade. The Maritime 
negroes immediately offer their services to carry their goods, which they 
seldom quit before they have stolen half^ while the owner stands fixed in 
utter bewilderment, by what 'conjuration or mighty magic' he should be 
so great a loser, while his eyes have never been taken from his property." 

We see then what power is in the foot. It can grasp firmly. It can 
hold fast either the things that are right or wrong. Then how well it is 
to have a good foothold — ^to follow in his steps whose ways are those of 
pleasantness, and who would have us shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of Peace. Happy is he who can look back on his life and say— 

" My foot held firm to his steps : ^ , 

His way I kept, and turned no|assde " ^OOglC B. H. 
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A WORD TO HUSBANDS. 



A TRUE mother has more cares 
and anxieties than any other human 
being. And if her spirit is atldmes 
disturbed, her voice husky, or even 
harsh, -who has a right to complain ? 
All members of the family should 
make it their business to lighten her 
cares and ease her burdens. 

Husbands, strive as much as you 
may be able, to make her pathway 
one of sunshine, for on her depends 
the happiness of the family ; and 
more than this, to her the younger 
members look for a perfect example. 
If she has faults, and who has not, 
pass them by lightly, always avoiding 
any allusion to them in the presence 
of others. 

I was seated at the breakfast table 
of a friend, one morning, when I 
was made to feel that these points 
were not regarded. All things were 
passing pleasantly — the wife ad- 
dressed herself to her husband about 
some domestic affair, perhaps in a 
louder voice than her usual tone ; 
when he, instead of replying, made 
a very sarcastic remark about its 
being a pleasant thing to have a 
" sweet and lovely voice." 

The wife replied not ; but Emma, 
who sat at her mother's left hand, 
said, " Mother, he means you have 
not." 

Robbie, who was sitting on the 
other side, seemed not to hear the 
remark of his sister, and said, 
' Mother, he means you have not a 
sweet voice." 

The mother, who was naturally 
sensitive, looked as if she would 
sink from her chair. She seemed to 
feel the force of the impression 
made upon her children, and that 
their father was willing to make her 
appear unlovely in their eyes. 

Oh ! thought I, you fathers, how 
little do you realize that a thought- 
less remark from you may make an 
impression upon your children that 
shall last through life. How careful 
you ought to be, that the little ones 



around you have an impress for 
good of her who ought to exert the 
most a^d best influence of any one 
in the world. 

THE mother's position. 

Every mother, in some sense, 
represents the entire line of her 
posterity. She can hardly entertain 
an emotion without communicating 
a sympathetic feeling. The nature 
and extent of the connection of soul 
with soul, and body with body, we 
cannot easily define. Is it a sub- 
division of its immediate ancestor ? 
Is it an independent new creature ? 
Is it an emanation from the Deity ? 
We. may conjecture, but we have no • 
revelation to settle lliese conjectures. 
Facts must modify every theory. . Is 
a man addicted to any vice, physical 
or moral, we naturally inquire for its 
connection with the habits of his 
p^ents. Mental, moral, and physical 
idiosyncracies are generally inherited. 
Is a man timid, or brave, or pecu- 
liarly intellectual or imbecile — we 
expect to find his mother so before 
him. Nothing is more common than 
the impression that peculiarities of 
constitution are an inheritance of 
the possessor. 

•How few mothers there are, who 
appreciate their own influence and 
the responsibility of their office. 

" No instruction," says an eloquent 
French writer, "will throw deep 
roots into a country, unless it reach 
children through the mother, and 
men through women. The public 
instructor is only a dry instrument, 
who teaches the alphabet ; the 
mother of*a family is a moral power, 
ripening through at the same time 
that she opens hearts to love, and 
souls to charity." 

Mrs. Sigournejfr says, "Let us 
keep our children for our own, 
during their earlier years. The 
world will have them long enough 
afterwards. ^ j 

" Let us, during the whole'plocelr 
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of their edaeation, feel and fear the 
omnipotence of habit. For if the 
toiling atom beneath the waters is 
able to construct a reef which may 
make the proudest ship a wreck, 
shall we dare to look upon the 
slightest evil habit, and say it is 
harmless? Though its work may 
have been done secretly, as under 
the flood, yet the cry of a lost soul 
may be its herald at the judgment. 

EVERY DAY RELIGION. 

We must come back to our point, 
which is not to urge all of you to 
give yourselves up to mission work, 
but to serve God more and more in 
connection with your daily calling. 
I have heard that a woman who has 
a mission makes a poor wife and a 
bad mother; this is very possible, 
and at the same time very lamentable ; 
but the mission I would urge is not 
of this sort. Dirty rooms, slatternly 
gowns, and children with unwashed 
faces, are swift witnesses against the 
sincerity of those who keep other's 
vineyards and neglect their own. I 
have no faith in that woman who 
talks of grace and glory abroad, and 
uses no soap and water at home. 
Let the buttons be on the shirts, let 
the roast mutton be done to a turn, 
let the house be neat as a new pin, 
and the home be as happy as home 
can be ; and then, when the cannon 
balls, and the marbles, and the shots, 
and even the grains of sand, are all 
in the box, even then there will be 
room for those little deeds of love 
and faith which, in my Master's 
name, I seek of yon who look for his 
appearing. Serve God by doing 
common actions in a heavenly spirit, 
and then if your daily calling only 
leaves you cracks and crevices of 
time, flu these up with holy service. 
To use the apostle's words, " As we 
have opportunity. Jet us do good unto 
all men." 

The more we help others to bear 
their burdens, the lighter our own 
will be. 



ARE YOU ASLEEP? 

You and I, and every Christian 
who is asleep, are very much like the 
apostles at the gate of Gethsemane. 
There was their master, sweating 
great drops of blood, in awful agony: 
but where were they ? Helping 
him ? casting their prayers into the 
treasury? O, no; not they! Watch- 
ing against His adversaries, and 
guarding Him against surprise? 
No; not they. There is the bold 
Peter, who said he never would for- 
sake his Master ; but his head is on 
his bosom. There is John, who has 
sincere affection for his Lord; but 
his eyes are fast closed: And James, 
also, is fast locked in the anus of 
sleep. 

And it is very much the same with 
us. Christ is up yonder interceding, 
and we are down here sleeping — iit 
most of us. Christ is up there 
showing his wounds, and pleading 
before the Father's throne that He 
would visit the sons of men, and give 
him to see of the travail of His 
soul ; and here are we — not watching 
against his enemies, nor helping 
him by our prayers, but are biuj, 
here and there, wasting predoos 
time, while souls are being lost. 

We are sleeping like men in the 
midst of the harvest, when the grain 
is waiting for the sickle. Our sickles 
are laid by, and we stretch ourselves 
beneath the shadow of some spread- 
ing tree and sleep; though black 
clouds are gathering, and the rain 
which will spoil the com is certainly 
coming on, we, hired to do the day's 
work, still sleep on. 



When we consider how much more 
a faithful servant, though of small 
capacity, is commonly esteemed, than 
one whose adroitness exceeds his 
honesty, we may judge of how little 
account with Omniscience, the great- 
est knowledge attainable by us must 
be, if sincerity be^want^ 
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LAST SCENES. 

Thx traitor's Toioe sounds low, 

As down the silent glen, 
Where Oedron's murmuring watera flow, 

He leads the armed men 
Down bj the j>aths his once glad feet 
Had walked with Christ in conyerse sweet. 

How still thj hallowed shade ! 

Dear, sad Gethsamene ! 
No rustling leaf, no trembling blade 

Tell the dire agony 
That lately filled thy depths profound 
Wilh groans that seemed to shake the ground. 

But hark! the serpent's hiss! 

All nature shudders now ! 
Iscariot plants his hellish kiss. 

Upon his master's brow ! 
In that dark deed, in that dread hour 
Both heart and heel felt Satan's power. 

He stood — ^the Kasarene ! 

Full in the torch's glare — 
Pale as the dead, but so serene, 
llie soldiers quailed with fear. 
"Whom seek ye?" "Jesus!" "lam he!" 
"Let these depart— you hear! I'm He." 

He spoke, and ruthless hands 

Led him, with sorrows wet, 
Where spiteful priests and servile bands 

In midnight court were met. 
The early morning heard them cry 
At Pikte's Bar—" Him crucify." 

Burdened with pain and woes 

The silent sufferer stood ! 
Mid cruel taunts, and sayage blows, 

And clamouring for his blood. 
Their thirst unslued by thong or reed 
That tore his back and smote his head. 

Justice had left the Earth 

David's and Caesar's throne- 
When Peace and Truth and Love went forth 

The martvr-hosts to crown ! 
When he who came — ^the Son of God 
Was slain-^cast out in tears and blood. 

Where ! where is justice now ! 

Hear it ! restored by Him 
Whose smitten and once' bleeding brow ' 

Wears now the diadem ! 
Justice, in peace. His throne maintains, 
While o'er the earth His mercy reigns. 

fi. Y. T« 
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J. B. ROTHEKHAM'S TRANSLATION OF MATT, xxiv., 34. 



To the Editor of the British 
Harbinger, — Dear Sir, In looking 
through part 1st of Mr. Rotherham's 
translation of the New Testament, 
I have been much gratified by 
observing the care and scholarship 
which he is bringing to bear on the 
great work he has undertaken. 
Our received translation, with all its 
excellencies, yet so abjounds in 
defects and inaccuracies, that any 
well conducted effort toward pro- 
ducing a more perfect one, should be 
gladly welcomed by every lover of 
the Word of God. 

My object in addressing you 
however, is to call attention to an 
instance in which I am persuaded 
that Mr. R., in deviating ftom the 
received translation, has fallen into 
error. I refer to Matth. xxiii. 86, 
and xxiv. 34, in which he has ren- 
dered the greek -ycvca ** race," instead 
of ** generation." I hav^ read the 
note in which he gives his reasons 
for this rendering, and carefully 
examined the passages which he 
indicates, but only with the result 
of being the more convinced that 
he is mistaken. In the note 
he admits that the "general" 
meaning of -ycvca is genercUion, and 
that it is only " sometimes," " rarely," 
that it can signify race. Surely, then, 
very strong reasons should be given 
for deviating in any instance from 
what is admitted to be the ** general" 
or usual meaning of the word. My 
conviction, however, is that Mr. R. 
will find hiijaself unable to produce 
a single instance, either from the 
New Testament or from the Septu- 
agint, in which ycvca signifies race, 
and includes in its meaning either 
the dead or the unborn. It would 
be strange indeed, if, in a language 
so rich in vocables as the Greek, the 
word " generally " used to signify a 
single generation^ should ever be 



used to signify the many generations 
included in a race. 

But let UB look at the instances to 
which Mr. R. refers. It will appear 
at once that, in every one of them, 
the word points only to those living 
at the time, and has no reference 
whatever either to the dead or the 
unborn. Gen. xxxi. 3. "And the 
Lord said unto Jacob, return . . . to 
thy kindred," ycvcav. It was surely 
to his living kindred, and not to his 
kindred either dead or unborn tkt 
Jacob was to return. Gen. xliii. I 
" The man . . . asked us of 
our kindred, saying, is your father 
yet alive? have ye another brother!' 
Here it is clearly evident that it was 
of their living kindred that Joseph 
asked his brethren. Num. x. SO. 
Hobab said, " I will depart . . • 
to my kindred;" — to his Imrjf 
kindred, unquestionably. Nnm. xiii. 
22, 28. "Hebron, where . 
the children of Anak were." " We 
saw the children of Anak there ;"- 
not the dead or the unborn childreD 
of Anak. but the living. This is 
most clear. Jer. viii. 8. "Death 
shall be chosen rather than life by 
all the residue of them that remain 



of this evil family." yeuea. 



The 



prophet is here evidently speaking 
of a generation of the Jaws upon 
which such calamity was to come 
that multitudes of them would perish, 
while the siirvivots, in their terrible 
misery, would desire death rather 
than life. 

The instances referred to by Mi' 
R. in which, following Cruden, he 
says — " generation is taken for men 
of like quality and disposition," are 
as little to the purpose. J'irst, we 
have Deut. xxxii. 6. " They are a 
perverse and crooked generat^^^- 
Do ye thus requite the Lord, y 
foolish x)eople and unwise?" }}^ 
manifestly the Uoing that are n&^ 
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addressed, and not either the dead 
or the unborn. 19, 20. " When the 
Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons 
and of his daughters, and he said 
. . . they are a very froward 
generation." Here again, it is the 
living that are spoken of, and not 
either the dead or the unborn. 
Ps. xiv. 5. " God is in the genera- 
tion of the righteous " — ^in the living 
generation, of course; not in the 
generation dead or unborn. Ps. xxii. 
30. '' A seed shall serve him, it shall 
be accounted to the Lord for a 
generation." As it was the Uving 
^ho were to " serve," so it must 
bave been the Uving who were to be 
"accounted for a generation." Ps. 
xxiv. 6. •• This is the generation of 
them that seek him." It is the 
living that seek, and not the dead or 
the unborn. Prov. xxx. 11, 14. 
'' There is a generation that curseth 
tbeir father, and doth not bless their 
mother. ITiere is a generation tJuit 
m pare in their own eyes, and yet 
is not washed from their filthi- 
nesB. Tfhere is a generation, O how 
lofty are their eyes ! and their eyelids 
are lifted up. There is a generation, 
]vhose teeth are as swords, and their 
jaw teeth as knives, to devour the 
poor from off the earth, and the 
needy from among men." Here, 
" Agur the son of Jakeh " is mani- 
festly referring to persons Uving at 
the time he wrote. The grammar 
shows this — ** How lofty are their 
eyes," &c., &c. 

Thus, in every one of the passages 
referred to by Mr. R., as instances 
in which " y€V€a " means " raee,^* it 
is manifest that the word points only 
to those living at the time to which 
it has reference ! I do not believe 
Mr. R. \7iii find it possible to quote 
a single passage either from the 
N. T., or from LXX., in which the 
same thing is not manifest, Mr. R. 
says, in vindication of the rendering 
he would give to ycvca in Prov. xxx. 
11, 14. •* Is it not all too plain that, 
of those four evil generations or races | 



in existence in the days of Agur* 
not one has even yet passed away ?" 
In Matthew xii. 38, 80, we are in- 
formed that when " certain of the 
Scribes and Pharisees" came to 
Jesus asking a sign of him, ** he 
answering said to them, an evil and 
adulterous ycvca a sign is seeking 
after, and a sign will not be given it." 
Will Mr. B. say then that, because 
there are " evil and adulterous per- 
sons now, y€p€a should be here 
rendered " race." In this case the 
absurdity is too manifest. In the 
other case it is scarcely less so. 

But let lis look at the two instances 
in which he has varied the rendering 
of ycvea from generation to race. 
The context must be considered, but 
I shall quote only so much as is 
necessary to illustrate our point. 
Matth. xxiv. 29-37. " Alas ! for you. 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
because 1/^ are building . . . and 
saying, if we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been 
their partners in the blood of the 
prophets ... fill ye up the 
measure of your fathers ... I 
send forth unto you prophets . . . 
some from among them will ye slay 
. . . to the end there may come 
upon you all righteous blood . . . 
Verily! I say unto you, all these 
things will have come upon this 
ycvca. Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! who 
slays the prophets . . . how 
many times desired I to gather 
together thy children ... . and 
ye did not desire." Throughout this 
passage it is manifest that our 
Saviour is speaking of tho^e who 
were living at the time; — ^not of the 
Jewish race throughout its genera- 
tions, but of the then existing genera- 
tion of the race. It would be strange, 
indeed, if our Lord, after saying — 
" To the end there may come upon 
you all righteous blood," should 
immediately add, " all these things 
will have como upon this race," i.e., 
upon the yet unborn generations of 
the Jewish people. Mr. B., if his 
translation be correct^ must para* 
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phrase Christ's words thus : — '' All 
will come upon you, that is, upon the 
presoHt and fatore generations of 
the Jewish race ! " 

So in Matth. zziv. 33, 34. ** So 
even ye, whensoever ye may see all 
these things, he aware that he is 
near, at the doors. Yerilj, I saj 
to you that this ycvca in no 
wise maj pass away till when- 
soever ail these things may hap- 
pen." If Mr. B.'8 rendering of 
ycvca he correct, Christ, imme- 
diately after telling his disciples, in 
V. 33, that they might " see all these 
things," intimates to them in v. 34, 
that, idfter all, the things might not 
happen till the days of some future 
and far distant generation ! Christ 
thus says to his disciples — " Ye may 
see all these things; verily, they 



will happen at some distant time, 
hefore the Jewish race has become 
extinct." The contradiction and 
absurdity are manifest. But how 
natural for our Lord to say — " Ye 
may see all these things, for they 
will happen before the generation 
now living has passed away." 

May I request Mr. Botherham's 
careful attention to the considera- 
tions adduced in this letter ? I am 
sure he can have no disposition to 
translate the word of God deceitfully, 
and I trust he will not allow the 
views he may hold on the question 
of the Second Advent so to bias his 
mind as to lead him to give the 
sanction of his name to the erroneous 
rendering in question. — I am, dear 
sir, respectfully yours, L. L. 



EXPEDIENCY AND PROGRESS.* 

« I am made all thingB to all men^ that I might by all means save Bome."-^l Cor. ix. i 



The Christian Religion contains 
two elements diverse and dissimilar; 
not antagonistic; not inharmonius 
in their workings ; yet widely differ- 
ent in their nature, and variant in 
their practical operation. It is both 
inflexible, and flexible. It is infleonble 
in its principles, its aims and its 
structural organization. It is flexible 
in its adaptations and its administra- 
tion. Jt is a religion inflexible as 
the attributes of the divine character, 
unbending as the decrees of infinite 
and exact rectitude, uncompromising 
as the unalterable principles of jus- 
tice, holiness, and truth. Yet this 
same religion is flexible, bending to 
a thousand varying conditions of 
social existence, accommodating it- 
self to all degrees of human degrada- 
tion and human frailty; telling its 



matchless story to all intellects and 
all hearts in terms that all may 
understand and tones that all may 
love ; adapting its healing leaves of 
knowledge and love to every man's 
intelligence, temper, and taste. 

By these two qualities — ^its mar- 
velous flexibility and its rigid in- 
flexibility — ^it is adapted to become 
the religion of all times, of all classes, 
of all nations. 

1. It is unchangeable in its 
philanthropy, in its aim and purpose 
to reform that it may save our guilty 
race. It is salvation, but it is sal- 
vation through reformation. Its 
economy is grace from which it 
never swerves. It is to bestow its 
rewards at the end of victory, to 
confer eternal blessedness on those 
who have gained the honors of self- 



* This article and the reply foUowing are ftam " A. CampbeWs Millennial Harbinaer " for March and April 
last. They ahew the conflict which prevails in the chnrchea in America. Every Beformaticm when it guas 
power and large! progress comes to a point when half-hearted supporters in the camp play into the hands of 
those by whom the movement has been opposed at every stage and in every possible way. So it is now in the 
churdies in America. There are there those who ought to be with the Sects thev so much love. Thsy are 
generally preachers, made at the Colleges, and therefore it behoves us to take care tnat in calling for American 
Evangelists we do not import men of the wrong stamp. That there is a conflict between those who would 
retrace, to a large extent, the steps taken by A. Campbell and those who stand firm, cannot be denied. That 
the Brethroa genenUlv ure for the Good Old Wjqr Mcms certain. But neverthelen there is danger and ew, 
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conquest, to lead souls up to the 
delectable mountains through the 
elevation and the purification of the 
character; to coiner the crown on 
those who love and wear the cross. 
No bribe can move the gospel away 
from this high and holy policy. 
Hence to ii^er, to expect or to 
promise salvation or eternal felicity 
to an unregenerate soul, is a false- 
hood of the most tremendous magni- 
tude. 

2. It is inflexible in its principles. 
It is now, it ever has been, and ever 
will be, mercy, love, and condescen- 
sion. " The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, 
joy and peace in the Holy Spirit." 
(Eom. xiv. 17). What it was in 
Borne, in Paul's day, it is in every 
city and every nation. It cares for 
the poor and the needy, and saves 
the souls of the needy. It makes 
common cause with the poor and 
him that hath no helper. Christ 
never persecuted, nor was his religion 
ever intolerant. ** Glory to God in 
the highest, and peace and goodwill 
among men," is its genius, and its 
blissM fruit in the souls of men. 
Its glorious author was the most 
humble of men, as well as the most 
peaceable. He broke not the bruised 
reed, he quenched not the smoking 
flax. He was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. He carried 
peace on his lips and salvation in his 
hand to all the habitations of the 
contrite in heart. 

3. But fm*ther. It is unalterable 
ia the conditions of its blessings— in 
its express statutory enactments ; in 
its divinely appointed institutions 
and order. One of the greatest of 
heresies is the daring usurpation of 
the " man of sin," the impious as- 
sumption by him of the prerogative 
to change y times and laws " in the 
kingdom of Christ: No crime is 
greater. The folly and the wicked- 
ness are equally audacious. What 
God ordains, let not man disdain. 
That faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
leads to salvation, and repentance 



leads to life, are unalterable condi- 
tions of the divine favor. That the 
immersion in water of the humbled 
and contrite in heart as the way into 
the kingdom of grace was ordained 
by Jesus Christ, and proclaimed by 
his apostles under his holy com- 
mandment, is not to be questioned 
by the intelligent Christian, nor 
abandoned by the lovers of God's 
judgments. The service of the 
Lord's day,— its prayer and praise, 
its solemn memorials in the Lord's 
Supper, are fixed and immutable. 
All classes, all conditions of men 
conform to these — these conform to 
none. 

In all these illustrated points, the 
Christian Eeligion, like its divine 
Author, is the same, yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. And the direct 
aim, and the legitimate work of this 
" reformation," so-called, is to bring 
out these original powers and prin- 
ciples of the gospel in their clear 
light of apostolic teaching and 
practise. 

Now will it be asked. What are we 
to consider as the flexible, the pliant, 
and the yielding in the Christian 
Eeligion ? We answer, ** Much 
every way ; " chiefly the following : 

1st. It accommodates itsd^. to 
every form of political government. 
While it is democratic in its prin- 
ciples of universality and equality, 
it is monarchical in its origin and its 
governance. It works like the leaven 
under all forms of government. It 
passes from kingdom to republic 
unchallenged at the frontier. Bom 
under a Theocracy, it gained its 
most brilliant victories in the isles 
and the republics of Greece. Under 
the sway of Roman imperialism, the 
loftiest aggrandizement of human 
power, it had free course and was 
glorified. And now it is the same 
religion of divine and holy principles 
which is urgingforwardthe conquests 
of our own Messiah's kingdom in 
democratic America^ monarchical 
England, autocratic Bussia, and 
imperial France, It is peaceable 
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under all govemments. It pays 
tribute to whom tribute is due and 
custom to whom custom. It fears 
God and honors the king. It is 
uniformly obedient and submissive 
to ** the powers that b«." It is not 
rebellious. It excites no rebellion, 
supports none, abets none, approves 
none. 

Thus while inflexible in its own 
work and mission, it is flexible as the 
bending willow in respect of matters 
which come not within its domain of 
love. While it rejects every bribe 
off'ered by the hand of political ambi- 
tion, it pliantly and passively yields 
in every innocent conformity to the 
secular authority. 

2. It refuses not to comply with 
the customs of different nations. 
It unites with the " Ood save the 
Queen" in England, and with the 
** Vive V Empereur" in France. 
Many a reformer would have opposed 
" on principle " the great apostle to 
the Gentiles in yielding to consort 
with four men who had on them the 
obligations of a Jewish vow, just as 
a show that he walked orderly toward 
the national customs, and kept the 
law — " currying favor," " seeking 
popularity," and sundry such con- 
venient invective phrases would now 
be lavished on a poor disciple of 
Christ who would in matters equally 
indifferent have the temerity to follow 
Paul as he followed Christ. Es- 
pecially would the cry become do- 
lorous, if not pathetic, when it should 
become public that this sinless con- 
formity cost some money, as it did 
the Hebrew-Grecian apostle. For 
he bore the charges of the four men ; 
two lambs and a ram for each ; in all 
eight lambs, four rams, besides bas- 
kets -of unleavened bread, and cakes, 
and oil, and provisions in the form 
of food-offerings and drink-offerings. 
"Alas! what lavish expenditure!" 
cries one. " A mere time server ! " 
shouts another. " Base surrender 
of principle," respond a dozen voices, 
and the unmelodious concert swells 
to an anthem among those who have 



been schooled under Knox and Crom- 
well rather than in the Pauline 
principles of compliance and con- 
formity. 

3. Unfaltering in its purpose to 
reach all, to bless all, it is wisely and 
wonderfully adjusted to every degree 
and shade of mental growth and 
educational development. It is 
neither illiterate nor pedantic. It 
comes with no demagogue boast of 
championship for the inasses. It 
makes no fling at colleges or 
schools, academic or theologic. It 
speaks gentle and intelligible words 
in abodes of penuiy. It flushes the 
eye of genius with new flres, and 
lifts higher the wing of the loftiest 
eloquence. It teaches its lessons of 
infinite love and humble duty in 
language of primer plainness ; yet 
hides in mines for iu exhaustible 
research the deep things of God for 
the deep thinkers of God. 

It is remarked, and certainly re- 
markable, that the New Testament 
is the simplest of all books in its 
language, especially many portions of 
it, as the books of John, the Lord's 
prayer, and many other portions of 
it ; and yet that not one violation of 
the rules of grammar is to be found 
in it. Its composition, like its 
morality, is faultless. In its rhetoric 
it is, as in all things else, a perfect 
model. No * ' break " of a metaphor ; 
none "run down;" none out of taste. 
Its logic is unimpeachable. An 
instance of false reasoning, or of 
false induction or deduction, is no- 
where to be found in it. As a 
vehicle of thought it is not only un- 
rivaled, but it is like its Author, 
absolutely perfect, and the only ex- 
ample of fautless perfection on the 
round world. What a convincing 
proof of the divine original of the 
venerable records of our holy religion ! 
And how strikingly do these differ- 
ing, yet consentaneous characteristics 
of this vehicle of the thoughts of 
God to man, illustrate to us the 
spirit of the religion taught in it,— 
of the meeting and mingling of the 
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learned and the unlearned ; disarm- 
ing the criticism of the one, and 
compelling in the other the abandon- 
ment of prejudice and pride. No 
sharp, illiberal criticism. All is 
cahn, candid, and generous, and most 
manly. 

It is easy to apply the moral sug- 
gested by these considerations. Pro- 
gress in these matters on our part 
wonld be a very appropriate word, 
and a still more desirable process. 
" Let the sinless cast stones ! " 
Yet we have " stoned " the " clergy" 
as the companions of Paul stoned 
Stephen. We have stoned theology 
and the theologue, though we may 
never have studied the one nor read 
the life of the other. It requires 
little learning and less grace to throw 
stones ; and if we caxmot, as in the 
battle of the gods, tear up the 
mountains by their roots and hurl 
them at our foes, we can fling dornecs 
and pehUes with the skill of a Ben- 
jamite ! 

4. I am not forgetting that I am 
discussing expediency and progress 
as bearing on our work and tiie cause 
we are pleading. Surely it is ex- 
pedient that we should show a mani- 
fest progress not out of the Christian 
religion, but up to it and into it. 
No one doubts that expediency has a 
large place in the ways-and-means 
department of our labor. Doubts 
no one, unless there be some who 
through obtusity of intellect regard 
us as applying it to the subject mat- 
ter of the Gospel itself — that 
dominion which we have herein 
claimed to be entirely injleanble. This 
word and work of expediency and 
progress belong to it in its flexile 
and administrative aspects only. 

Now take another specification. 
Are we to pay no heed to the vary- 
ing conditions of social advancement? 
Society is a wondrous growth, a pro- 
digious accumulation. It is an as- 
tonishing creation. Two things only 
does man create ; all things else are 
created for him. As an individual, 
he creates his own character. In 



social union he creates society. 
During all the solemn ages of the 
waveless past, each little man has 
done his little part toward the gigantic 
compilation and complication which 
we call society. The history of social 
progress is the deepest and most 
philosophic of all histories. Now 
shall this grandest of all achieve- 
ments, the pyramidal result of the 
labors and the learning of all nations 
and aU ages, be utterly left out of the 
count as unworthy of the least credit 
in the high duty of adaptation in 
preparing our plans and modes of 
attack and defence in this holy war- 
fare? As well to call him a wise 
captain who marshals, drills, and 
assails with weapons and under dis- 
cipline, which fitted for the fight in 
the clumsy times of feudal prowess. 
The tactics of arms is a new science. 
West Point has a keen eye to eVery 
improvement in the art and imple- 
ments of warfare. The same govern- 
ment had to be defended in the late 
war that was founded and defended 
in the war of the revolution. But 
with what vastly difiisrent machinery 
and management ! 

Is the case somewhat similar in 
respect to the gospel? It is the 
same gospel, emanating from Jeru- 
salem, planted and defended by the 
Apostles which is now to be main- 
tained inviolate. To go not far back 
nor far away for an illustration — Our 
work is the same as that of the vene- 
rable Thomas Oampbell,the cherished 
Alexander Campbell, the valiant 
Walter Scott, the beloved B. W. 
Stone, and others ; the recovery of 
primitive Christianity from the rub- 
bish of ages and its re-implantation 
in society in this 19 th century. 

But even since those masters began 
their work, an entire age and more 
of human years has gone slowly 
down the abyss of time, and we are 
now in a new age, a new world. 
That old world died with the agents 
and actors, great and good, who 
adapted themselves to that then 
living age, and filled it with their 
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works and their spirit. But that age 
is not our present, living world. We 
must live in this present active world, 
not in the world which died with our 
fathers. In the language of the 
good Wesley. 

« To ierve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill." 

Yes, the present ! To adapt my- 
self to it, to study its peculiarities, 
its wants, its sympathies ; its modes 
of moving and acting ; to give our 
guns a new angle, to vary the eleva- 
tion, together with a thousand 
delicate and dutiful adjustments; ,are 
some of the items in the bill of par- 
ticulars which are to he wisely con- 
sidered under the head of expediency, 
and which call loudly for immediate 
and manifest progress. 

The man or the people who refuse 
to be moulded in manners and 
measures by the age which they seek 
to mould through the inflexible 
Gospel, are guilty offolly as egregious 
as the Asiatic simpleton, who, wish- 
ing to cross Euphrates, sat down on 
its books, waiting till all its waters 
should run out. We must cross the 
streams which oppose our march, 
and march on, or if their course be 
our course, we must move with them. 

An example or two will aid both 
the understanding and the memory. 
I found in Canada, a few years ago, 
a people of excellent moral material, 
possessing many societies, who re- 
gard it as an express departure from 
the word of the Lord to build meet- 
ing houses ! They plead apostolic 
example for their practice. To have 
no church building is, with them, an 
item of the " faith once delivered to 
the saints.". "What Scripture?" 
are you p,sking ? Plain as day. The 
primitive saints broke bread " from 
house to house ! " Is not this con- 
clusive to show the practice apostolic? 
And if not, the " argument from 
silence" comes to the rescue. The 
apostles to whom was entrusted the 
duty of regulating everything per- 
taining to the new dispensation, 
said nothing about meeting-houses. 



Therefore they are unapostolic, and 
belong to the corruptions of the latter 
ages of the church. The preacher 
who refuses to preach in a house 
where there is a musical instrament, 
should, in consistency, re^^ise to 
pre^ich in the meeting-house itself. 
Such wisdom is not above what is 
written, but far below it. Once 
again. I was, many days ago, 
attacked by a Jbrother, worthy above 
praise, for singing the harmony of a 
fine melody which others ahoat me 
were vocalizing. It was declared to 
be contrary to apostolic practice. Is 
any curious to learn what Scripture 
was offered to prove (to pi'ove, you 
will note well), to prove it to be un- 
scriptural? Clear again. The house 
of God is a house of order ; confasion 
must not reign there ; two parts are 
two tunes ; you must sing the same 
tune the rest are singing! I t7ss 
overcome, not by argument, . but by 
dignity. I yielded as did Galileo 
when compelled by a counsel of seven 
cardinals to renounce his doctrine of 
the world moving: he renounced, but 
he reasserted his faith as he left the 
sacerdotal conclave. 

Once more, more recent, and more 
marvellous. A brother of reputation, 
educated, and bearing titles, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet of many 
pages to prove the use of instruments 
of music in churches to be a violation 
of the gospel. It may be so, but be- 
hold his method. To gain a better 
view of the land of darkness and 
danger he is about to describe, he 
ascends to a peak of Pisgah. And 
what, you are ready to inquire, is the 
Scripture which he selects as his 
mountain fort? The opponent of 
church buildings could not do better, 
nor could he wider go amiss. It 
must be a scriptural argument! 
The "word of the Lord" must be 
appealed to even though it has no 
more correct application or identity 
of subject than a flag-staff is like a 
flail-staff. Here it is: ** Contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints ! " 
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5. Our standard of preaching 
must be elevated and improved. 
Many an old sermon must be aban- 
doned. We must march up to living 
issues. While the gospel is ever the 
same, its applications are as variant 
as the changing conditions of society. 

Our ministry should be better pi'e- 
pared. And when duly proven for 
and in their work, they should be 
regularly introduced to their life- 
work by the apostolic practice of 
fasting, prayer and imposition of 
hands of elderly and ruling brethren. 
They should be expected to perform 
good service for the Lord ; and they 
should expect, without disappoint- 
ment, a generous support. We 
should advance from chaos and un- 
certainty of views, and irregularity 
in practice to a systematic, uniform 
and methodical ordering of all our 
churches in this behalf. We would 
then know our acknowledged minis- 
try. We should free the churches 
from much weakness and imposition. 
This would found a just confidence, 
which would lead to stability and 
growth. 

6. Our literature needs to be 
more chaste and solid. I hope not 
to appear censorious; much less to 
be so^ But it is known of all men 
who are cognizant of our affairs, 
that we have openly proclaimed our- 
selves as taking an advance position, 
as leading public sentiment; and 
sundry such self-laudatory com- 
mendations we have indulged. Will 
a candid and impartial review of our 
literature pronounce it superior to 
that of all other people? What 
would be our own verdict to see an 
average of our writings laid side by 
side with the articles in the Atlantic 
monthly or the Princeton Eepository ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. We 
cannot overcome nor bias the senti- 
ment of all mankind. Our works 
will find their level in the general 
average of real merit. 

I would not, I do not, ex animo, 
depreciate our literature as the well 
meaat effort of a young people. X 



could refer with a high relish of 
satisfaction to much our brethren 
have done, which entitles to a high 
rank in authorship. And it is 
peculiarly gratifying and hopeful to 
discover the recent efforts to accom- 
plish an improvement. But it will 
scarce be regarded too bold, if spoken 
in candour and kindness, to say that 
our literature, in the subject, style, 
and spirit of many of our periodicals, 
needs to be revised and amended. 

7. Our church music is below 
the standard of the times. No one 
is censurable for doing the best he 
can, if he work in humility. Our 
general standard and style of tunes 
is too low. We have too many tunes 
that are light and fdgitive, caught 
up from social circles and secular 
associations. They served, perhaps, 
well for the time. But we are fast 
passing on by them. A new and 
better taste is gaining the ascendant. 
Our psahnody is purified and aug- 
mented. Let our music be brought 
up to a corresponding degree of im- 
provement. 

8. Our liberaUty of sentiment, 
and our bearing toward other Chris- 
tian societies need a decided change. 
When we began our work we were, 
in many places, treated as outlaws 
by the consent and tacit agreement 
of other Christian communities. 
The law of reprisal we held to be in 
force, and we acted under it as a 
" military necessity.'* The warfare 
went on, and while the conflict grew 
hot, some of us waxed hot as well. 
A second stage came. We so far 
prevailed that they proclaimed a 
truce; and now we stand much as 
the late Confederacy was regarded by 
some foreign Courts, as a belligerent 
power. About in that grade of 
standing are we represented in courts 
ecclesiastic. One more step is to be 
gained before we can compel a 
recognition of our true ground and 
position. Shall we prove ourselves, 
by true Christian urbanity, entitled 
to a further recognition? For it 
must be yielded that we are a 
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Christian people before we can 
manage the really true and grander 
argument of our plea, that we are 
holding the veritable apostolic ground 
and that the ultimate union of all 
the followers of Christ is attainable 
only on this ground. 

0. We must advance in this 
respect to a competent and reliable 
oversight of the churches. It is 
doubtfol if any times or circum- 
stances were ever favorable to the 
loose manner of administration 
known in many places among us. 
No people ever prospered without 
leadership. It were an anomaly 
without a parallel. The sooner we 
dismiss all such unwarrantable ex- 
pectations and adjust ourselves 
accordingly, the better for us. 
Collateral with this is the purchase 
and fitting up of parsonages. It was 
a great oversight in our early coun- 
sellors that tJ^is measure has been 
so long neglected. In many places 
now we can obtain no property for 
this purpose without an exorbitant 
price. It should not be neglected 
for a day. You may accept it with 
the certainty of an axiom in science, 
that the ultimate prosperity of a 
community depends on its stability, 
order, system ; resulting in compact- 
ness of organic arrangements : and 
this stability is attainable only by a 
people who own their own property. 
Who owns the soil rules Uie land. 
Ownership is lordship. Benters are 
floaters. A borrower is in debt. 
Then let the church own their own 
church building, their preacher's 
residence, with a good man in it — 
with a quantum suffidt of the soil, and 
the contingent conditions are mainly 
complied with that secure firmness, 
durability and independence to our 
churches. 

Some of the benefits of progress 
in such matters are herein named : 

1. We shall restore primitive 
Christianity not merely in its 
statutes, its order and ordinances, 
but also in its capacity of univer- 
sality, — its flexible conformity in 



things of expediency to all times 
and places, and to all states of 
society. 

3. We shall avoid some of the 
useless conflicts of opinion, which 
are unedifying, often damaging to 
the temper, which close up the 
avenues of approach to people, who 
if not more correct than ourselves, 
are oft times more amiable. It is a 
shame for the Christian who holds 
the ancient Gospel, to be outdone on 
the field of generosities and good 
temper. 

8. We shall avoid false issues, 
and make more clear and prominent 
the true ones. 

4. We shall gradually and I hope 
speedily do away with the disastrous 
and damaging effects of the stinted 
and illiberal policy Which has too 
often and too long governed many of 
us. 

In one State where there is a 
union of all the principal denomina- 
tions in the Sunday School enter- 
prise, our brethren have neither 
representation nor name. They are 
simply ignored. I examined their 
State report, full* of interesting 
details of a grand moral and re- 
ligious work, and found no where 
our brethren or churches referred 
to. Why is this slurring over of one 
of the largest and most enterprising, 
and most wealthy of the bodies of 
Christians in that great State ? Is 
it a result of our own repugnant 
policy (!) ? On this very point exists 
a misunderstanding among our- 
selves ; — a fact which reflects no 
honor upon us. We who have 
applied to others the terms " straight- 
laced "—"tight jacket " till they are 
become hackneyed, should consent 
to borrow, however humiliating, 
some of the melody of a milder 
accent, and some of the suavity of 
a more charitable spirit. Progres- 
sion ! Are we alarmed at the word ? 
While all things about us are 
moving forward, shall we be motion- 
less ? Proclaiming ourselves leaders, 
shall we, through inertness, plftc^ 
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ourselves where we must be led? 
Asserting our right to be the head, 
are we content to be the tail? With 
a system in our hands which man 
has not made, shall societies with 
human systems outstrip us ? Shall 
we sit while others run ? Shall we 
go laggard to duty while others are 
astir and seize with alacrity every 
opening for their institutions ? While 
others anticipate the dawn, shall we 
repose at ease till the day grows hot? 
In one word, brethren, shall we 
suffer the case to go against us by 



default through sheer indifference, 
or criminal negligence ! 

But this is zeal you will tell me, 
not progress. And are you in doubt 
whether zeal impels to progress? 
No zeal, no progress. But as zeal 
without intelligence is like Polyphe- 
mus with his eye put out, strong in 
his blindness, and blind in his 
strength, I have not refrained to 
declare some matters to which our 
immediate attention should be given. 
A. S. Hayden. 
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Dear Br. Pendleton — In the March 
Harbinger I have just read Br. A. S. 
Hayden's article on Expediency and 
iProgress, and I feel stirred up by it 
i;o the point of laying aside other 
pressing work for a moment, and 
expressing myself on the same sub- 
ject. I will premise by stating that 
I have learned to regard Br. Hayden 
as a pious, amiable, good brother, 
and I entertain for him the highest 
personal respect. I desire", therefore, 
that neither he nor any one else 
shall construe anything in this article 
as in the least degree intended for a 
personal reflection on him. 

With this statement premised, 
not by way of flattery or apology, 
but as the naked truth which I think 
ought to be stated, I must proceed 
to say that I And a most painful 
antagonism between my soul, and 
the purpose for which the article 
named was written. It is an antago- 
nism which I feel to be intense and 
inveterate ; and when I ask myself 
whether I cannot suppress it, I feel 
that in doing so, I would be sup- 
pressing my conscienee. This feel- 
ing may be founded in ignorance ; 
if so, my little stock of Scripture 
knowledge, which I am daily trying 
to increase, still confirms me in it. 
Perhaps it is founded in prejudice ; 
but if so, it is a prejudiCQ which 
grows with my growth, and strength- 
ens with my strength. In either 
case, and for whatever cause, the 



progress which Br, Hayden's article 
is intended peculiarly to advance, 
finds in me an enemy^ I speak thus 
candidly, that Br. Hayden, and all 
brethren who stand with him in this 
matter, may know something of the 
difficulty of the task they assign 
themselves: for I am assured that 
I am by no means alone in the feel- 
ings I have expressed. 

But I must enter more into 
details. The article in question 
bears the marks of careful study. 
It shows that the mind of the writer 
has dwelt on it much, and that it is 
a favorite theme. The seriousness 
and earnestness of purpose pervad- 
ing it have particularly arrested my 
attention. I confess to a feeling 
akin to alarm when I see so good a 
man so intent upon a purpose which 
I consider most injurious to the 
cause of Christ. What, then, are 
the things to which I object? Of 
course, they are not the well written 
words about the inflexibility of cer- 
tain elements of the faith. These 
are agreed to by us all ; and it is 
not the main purpose of his article 
to insist on these. Neither do I 
object to the thought of progress, and 
the necessity of ** progressing not 
out of the Christian rehgion, but up 
to it and into it." I do not allow 
any man to excel me in devotion to 
this grand purpose. Neither, in fine, 
do I object to some of the details of 
this progress ; such as the elevation 
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of our standard of preaching, the 
improvement of our religious litera- 
ture, our church music, and our 
oversight of churches, liiese are 
things which have heen advocated 
with one voice by •us all ; and it 
seems not to have been these which 
gave inspiration to the article before 
me. But it is to the peculiar kind 
of " flexibility " in our religion that 
the article advocates, that I find my- 
self so intensely opposed. 

In pursuit of tins prime thought 
of the article, the authoi' is most 
unfortunate in his very first appeal 
to the Scriptures. Let me quote 
this: 

** Many a reformer would have 
opposed on 'principle' the great 
apostle to the Gentiles in yielding to 
consort with four men who had on 
them the obligations of a Jewish 
vow, just as a show that he walked 
orderly toward the national customs, 
and kept the law — * currying favor,' 
'seeking popularity,' and sundry 
such convenient phrases would now 
be lavished on a poor disciple of 
Christ who would in matters of equal 
indifference have the temerity to 
follow Paul as he followed Christ." 

A most unfortunate reference, 
truly, to support the compliances of 
which it is the prelude ; for, what 
was Paul here doing ? He was doing 
in ignorance that which would have 
been an enormous crime if he had 
known clearly what he was doing. 
He was taking part in the sacrifice 
of sin-offerrngs at a period when these 
had all been fulfilled and set aside 
by the offering of the Lamb of God 
once for all. See Acts xxi. S3, S6 ; 
comp. Nu. vi, 13, 14. If Paul had 
done this after writing his epistle to 
Hie Hebrews, in which, for the first 
time, the relation of Christ's priest- 
hood and sacrifice to those of the 
law was clearly revealed, he would 
have been guilty of denying the 
blood of Christ. It is only on the 
ground of his ignorance at the time, 
^at we can excuse him. He was 
like Peter and the eleven in reference 



to the Gentiles, before the vision in 
Joppa and the scene in the house of 
Cornelius. Let any man now follow 
Paul in this that Br. Hayden styles 
"Pauline principle of compliance 
and conformity," and who would not 
" on principle " oppose him ? What 
** convenient invective phrases " 
would be too severe to lavish on him ? 
Build your altar. Brother Hayden; 
present your ram for a burnt offer- 
ing, your lamb for a sin offering, 
your cakes of unleavened bread for 
a food offering, and cut off your hair 
while the victims are burning, anc 
see what a figure you will cut ". fol- 
lowing Paul as he followed Christ' 
Much akin to this, in reality, are the 
compliances which your article ad- 
vocates, and the "flexibility on wliich 
you insist." 

1. Your first specification has re- 
ference to instrumental music in the 
church. You adduce the case of cer- 
tain people in Canada who denied 
that it was scriptural to build meet- 
ing-houses ; then that of the brother 
who objected to your " singing the 
harmony of a fine melody which 
others were vocalizing ; " and finally 
you add : ** Once more, more recent, 
and more marvellous. A brother 
of reputation, educated, and bearing 
titles, has recently issued a pamphlet 
of many pages to prove the use of 
instrumental music in churches to 
be a violation of the gospel." And 
why is this marvellomf Why sb 
much more marvellous than to oppose 
the use of meeting-houses ? Can it 
be possible that our good brother 
here means what he says? More 
marvellous to oppose instrumental 
music in the church, than to oppose 
the use of houses of worship ! When 
did this become so marvellous? Has 
this practice been so long established 
among us as to make it marvellous 
that an educated man should oppose 
it? Has this innovation of the 
Mother of Harlots been so long a 
welcome guest even among Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists, as 
to make it a marvellous thing to write 
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against it? Certainly it puts on 
very lofty airs, for a thing ef its 
origin and its Listory. 

And what, forsoodi, is the offence 
of this author of a " pamphlet of 
many pages ? " Why, the church of 
which he is a memher once used an 
organ, hiring a Dutchman who was 
not a memher of the church to per- 
form divine service on it for their 
entertainment ; and fearing that they 
were ahout to renew the practice 
after suspending it for a time, he 
writes to oppose it. Surely, when 
suchathing is consideredmarvellous, 
we ought to open our eyes and try 
to see whither we are drifting. 

This question of instrumental 
music is becoming a serious one. 
There are many who favor it, and 
who will listen to no argument 
against it. By the cry of progress 
and conformity, it is making its way 
over the heads and hearts of many 
of our best brethren and sisters. I 
am told that in the church in New 
York city, they have a church organ, 
which is played after the regular 
orthodox style, and that the usual 
accompaniments of the organ, such 
as pew renting, dancing, and theatre 
going have already followed it. If 
this statement is in any respect in- 
correct, I hope it will be corrected 
by those who know the facts. It is 
due to the brethren there to be in- 
formed that the existence of these 
things among them is currently re- 
ported, in order that, if false, they 
inay publicly vindicate their reputa- 
tion. Some of oiu* other city churches 
are following this example, so far as 
to use the cabinet organ in their 
Sunday schools and to wink at danc- 
ing and theatre going. I need not 
pause here to argue, to any thought- 
ful person, that if it is wrong to use 
the organ in the church, it is wrong 
to train the children to use it in the 
Sunday school. The churches 
referred to should either make 
thorough work by erecting full 
grown organs in their main au- 1 
( rooms, or abandon the entire | 



practice. I could once boast that 
there was not an organ or melo- 
deon in a single Christian church ^ 
in Kentucky. The brethren in 
Covington and Louisville can answer 
whether I can €till make the same 
boast. 

There is a view of this question 
which I wish to present directly to 
Br. Hayden, and all conscientious 
men who stand with him for the use 
of organs. It is this — ^you know 
that such are the convictions of a 
very large number of the best and 
most intelligent class of youx 
brethren, that they will resist to the 
very last extremity the introduction 
of instrumental music in the wor- 
ship, and that they will never, while 
they live, permit it to rest any where 
in peace. Such being the case, how 
can you, in the light of apostolic 
teaching, press the innovation in the 
manner you do ? Do you say the 
opposition is imreasonable, and that 
you have a right to do as you please, 
and they have no right to dictate? 
You cannot say this ; for you know 
that neither you nor I have any right 
to do as we please touching matters 
which affect the peace and fellowship 
of the churches. Do you say that 
you are under no more obligation to 
yield than they? You cannot, be- 
cause you are urging an innovation^ 
one which you confess the Scriptures 
do not authorize, and which, there- 
fore, you cannot feel bound in con- 
science to maintain. Your only 
ground of defence, is the expediency 
of it, and the assumption that our 
religion is flexible enough to receive 
it. If your religion is thus flexible, 
why must it all the time bend toward 
those corrupt parties who invented 
and have hitherto exclusively used 
the organ, yet remain as stiff as a 
crowbar against your own brethren 
who oppose it? Why is it so ex- 
pedient to conciliate a sectarianized 
and vitiated public taste, but so in- 
expedient to conciliate your own 
conscientious brethren, whose heart's 
desire and prayer ^j9Qd_ifiL for^the 
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restoration of the simple worship 
instituted by the apostles ? But I 
proceed no further in this direction. 
I hope to see an answer to these 
questions. 

2. Your second specification, as 
I have numbered them, is scarcely 
less abhorrent to my feelings than 
the first. I present it in your own 
words — ** Our liberality of sentiment, 
and our bearing toward other Chris- 
tian Societies, need a decided change. 
When we began our work, we were, 
in many places, treated as outlaws 
by the consent and tacit agreement 
of othor Christian communities. 
. . . A second stage came. We 
so far prevailed that they proclaimed 
a truce ; and now we stand much as 
the late Confederacy was regarded by 
some foreign courts, as a belligerent 
power. About in that grade of 
standing are we represented in 
courts ecclesiastical. One more step 
is to be gained before we can com- 
pel a recognition of our true ground 
and position. Shall we prove our- 
selves by a true Christian urbanity, 
entitled to a further recognition? 
For it must be yielded that we are a 
Christian people before we can ar- 
range the really true and grander 
argument of our plea, that we are 
holding the veritable apostolic ground, 
and that the ultimate union of all 
the followers of Christ is attainable 
only on this ground." 

I confess Siat there is some part 
of this extract of which I am not 
able to see the point ; but the last 
two sentences are clear enough. It 
is assumed that we have not proved 
ourselves worthy of "further recogni- 
tion" as a Christian people, ti^an 
that which has been already granted. 
That is, the opposing sects have ex- 
tended to us all the recognition we 
have proved ourselves entitled to, 
and we must try, " by true Christian 
urbanity," to prove ourselves worthy 
of further recognition. Then, after 
this very humble bow to the " courts 
ecclesiastic," we are informed that 
we can never manage our plea that 



we occupy veritable apostolic ground, 
till the aforesaid courts deign to yield 
the point that " we are a Christian 
peeple." Well done for Urbanity! 
He certainly understands how to 
bend the laiee, and his back is as 
flexible as any supple sawney. No 
whipped spaniel ever whined more 
piteously for a crumb of favor. I 
confess to a great stiffness in my 
own knee, and in my back too, when 
I think of trying to be so urbane. 
It may be the devil in me ; but if so, 
it must be the same devil that once 
prevented Paul from treating Peter 
as politely as he might have done. 
What a strait jacket he must have 
had on when he rebuked Peter before 
the whole church at Antioch, and 
charged him with hypocrisy, for the 
mere circumstance of choosing to eat 
with his Jewish brethren instead of 
the Gentiles. What a wretched 
want of *' true Christian urbanity," 
to denounce with such rudeness an 
offence which was so trifling. And 
why did Paul act thus ? For the 
same reason that many brethren now 
stand like a wall of fire against the 
introduction of organs into the 
church ; because " Peter walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of 
the gospel." He was trying to per- 
petuate distinctions of the old economy 
which are not recognized in the new, 
as our urbane and flexible brethren 
are now seeking to foist upon the 
church the obsolete worship of 
Judaism ; or, still worse, the modem 
substitute invented and patronized 
by the Apostacy. It is not at all 
strange that those should seek the 
smile of sectarianism who are willing 
to crush the hopes of their own 
brethren by adopting the pet inven- 
tion of the sectarian world. 

8. The third and last specification 
of our want of "flexibility" has 
reference to '* a union of all the prin- 
cipal denominations in the Sunday 
School enterprise." The brethren 
of some unnamed State are be-rated 
because in such a union existing 
there, they have " neither name nor 
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representation." It may be that 
those unnamed brethren are to blame 
m this ; but if the machinery which 
sectarians so often employ for build- 
ing up and keeping up their Sunday 
Schools are employed there, I would 
say, God bless those brethren 
for not allowing their names to 
be mixed up with it. How can 
men who wish to return to primitive 
practice engage in fairs and tableaus 
and other abominations so commonly 
employed for the support of Sunday 
Schools? They gain the children, 
because the children know no better. 
To gain them thus, is to vitiate their 
moral sentiments, and leave them 
further from the gospel than when 
you began. It is asked, "With a 
system in our hands which man has 
not made, shall societies with human 
systems outstrip us?" God grant 
they may, in the direction they are 
running. Our work is to check 
them and turn them back from their 
course ; not to outstrip them in run- 
ning after organs and compromises. 
The loudest call that comes from 



heaven to the men of this generation 
is for warfare, stem, relentless, 
merciless, exterminating, against 
everything not expressly or by neces- 
sary implication authorised in the 
New Testament. Such is my un- 
wavering conviction; and my only 
regret is, that I cannot fight this 
fight as it should be fought. 

In conclusion, let me add, that if 
any brother who reads this sees fit 
to style me intolerant, dictatorial, 
or self-consequent, I say to him that 
I claim to be nothing more than one 
plain disciple of Christ, and to exer- 
cise a prerogative which belongs to 
us all. It is my duty to find fault 
with everybody and everything that 
is wrong ; and it is equally the duty 
of every other brother. In the full 
and free performance of this task, 
lies the only safety for the truth. 
Error alone can suffer in such a 
warfare, and she alone is afraid of 
it.' If I have struck one blow amiss, 
let it be returned on me double, and 
it will be well. 

April, 1868. J. W. McGarvey. 



LAYING ON OF HANDS. 



The letter of " W. A.," in the June 
Harbinger directs attention to a 
matter of considerable importance, 
and, I may say also, one of consider- 
able difficulty. 

It is one, however, which fairly 
allows room for bearing with views 
and practices that, individually, we 
cannot subscribe to. 

In the Old Testament we find 
hands were laid on persons in blessing, 
on sacrifices for consecration and im- 
putation of sin, and on persons for 
official ordination. 

•In the New Testament we find 
examples of hands being laid only 
on persons, and for the same pur- 
poses as in the cases mentioned in 
the Old Testament, viz. : 

1. Giving blessing. 

3. Official ordination. 
The first of these has three forms. 



Christ laid hands on children when 
he blessed them. He also laid on 
his hands when he gave healing ; 
and the Holy Spirit, or a gift of the 
Spirit, was given by Apostles by the 
laying on of hands. 

I believe there is no eifainple of 
any such imposition where the above 
purposes were not accomplished. 

But there is the passage in He- 
brews vi. 2. I agree with " W. A.," 
that its plain sense indicates the 
laying on of hands to be a thing by 
no means to be neglected. But what 
does that mean ? 

It is seen from Acts viii. 14 — 17, 
xix. 6,,Komans i. 11, and other pas- 
sages, that it was the custom of the 
Apostles to lay hands, if not on every 
convert, yet on nearly every one, for 
the impartation of miraculous gifts. 
Seeing, then, that this was so exten^ 
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sively done, and that its purpose was 
for inter alia, " the edifying of the 
body of Chiist," may it not be that 
the allusion to "the laying on of 
hands" in Hebrews vi. 2 had reference 
only to this matter ? — and therefore 
any brother or any Churchso thinking 
would be fully excused from attend- 
ing to any rite bearing that name. 

For myself, I feel that any one 
who intelligently takes that position 
cannot Scripturally be condemned. 

On the other hand, the passage 
itself is so general in its terms, so 
unlimited in its application, that if 
a brother or a Church insists on lay- 
ing hands on every convert brought 
into the Church, such brother or 
Church should be commended for 
their precise following of Scripture, 
though there is only one passage on 
which to rely. The so-called Epis- 
copal Churches of England and Rome 
have the rite of laying on of hands 
orconfirmation,forwhichthispassage 
in Hebrews is pleaded; and they 
claim for it the sanction of Christian 
tradition and usage from the Apos- 
tolic age. Who shall say that in 
this they are wrong ? 

If they are right, are all other 
Christians wrong ? Do we, as 
Churches of Christ, neglect this ? 

Let us look at the matter again. 
The usual thought we get from the 
phrase, " the laying on of hands," is, 
I believe, that of placing the hands 
of one person (or more) on the head 
of another. This is undoubtedly 
correct ; but is it the only act that 
might be understood by the words ? 
In Acts xiii.2, 3 we have an instance 
of recognition and appointment to office 
by " the laying on of hands." Saul 
and Barnabas, by that act, were re- 
cognised as God's messengers, and 
appointed representatives of the 
Church in going to proclaim the 
Gospel to the heathen. This was 
at Antioch. When, however, they 



were similarly recognised by the 
Apostles at Jerusalem, we do not find 
the words " laying on of hands," but 
then we read of the *' right hands of 
fellowship," (Gal. ii. 9.) 

It strikes me that the key to the. 
difficulty lies in the difference in these 
two passages. In Acts xiii. there 
was recognition and ordination 
or separation. (Also in Acts Lx. 
17.) In Galatians ii. there is re- 
cognition only. The ancient and 
divine form of laying on of hands, we 
opine was used for ordination, as im- 
plying some superiority, official or 
moral, the striking of hands, or 
giving the right hand, implies equal- 
ity or fellowship. 

If this be so, then the full obliga- 
tion of the passage in Hebrews is 
complied with when to the newly- 
baptized we give them the " right 
hand of fellowship," and receive them 
as equals in the enjoyment of all 
Christian privileges. I commend 
this view of the matter to " W. A.," 
and all others who have felt uneasy 
on this matter. 

It will readily be seen that when 
John or Paul received into fellowship 
the newly-baptized, he would mostly 
lay on hands; but when it was Philip, 
Polycarp, or Luke, we can readily 
believe that he gave the right hand 
of Christian fellowship, for he had no 
miraculous power to bestow. 

I have kept purposely out of view 
whether we ought to make official 
appointments by the laying on ofhands 
or not. I now affirm we ought so to 
do. That Church which appoints 
deacons,xpastors, or evangelists with- 
out solemn prayer, and laying on of 
hands, I verily believe is neglecting 
an important means of grace and 
order. Some Churches among us are 
guilty of neglecting this. I believe 
there is no account of an official ap- 
pointment in the New Testament 
without its being done. R. H. 
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THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 



In reference to the letter in last 
B. H. concerning the laying on of 
hands, I beg to submit the following : 

The laying on of hands is, upon 
unquestionable authority, one of 
''the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ" — Heb. vi. 1, 3 ; and there- 
fore few, if any, who have read the 
letter above aUuded to will be pre- 
pared to take five of the items stated 
by the writer to the Hebrews and 
reject the one relating to the laying 
on of hands. 

As to how W. A., and those in 
imion with him, proceed in " the 
laying on of hands," I am entirely 
ignorant ; and as to the practice of 
some of those Churches who read the 
B. H., I am not informed ; but by 
an appeal to the New Testament 
the principles by which all should be 
guided may be clearly ascertained. 

In several passages we find hands 
laid on with a view to communicate 
the Holy Spirit, and the accompany- 
ing gifts so richly possessed by the 
' primitive Churches — ^Acts viii. 14 — 
19 ; Acts xix. 6 ; 3 Timothy i. 6. 
The Apostles, however, were the only 
persons who laid on hands to bestow 
the Holy Spirit and communicate 
supernatural gifts. Hence, though 
Philip the Evangelist was full of the 
Holy Spirit, he could not communi- 
cate it to his converts. The follow- 
ing passage will make this apparent: 
— "Now when the Apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria 
had received the word of God, they 
sent unto them Peter and John: 
who, when they were come down, 
prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost : (for as yet 
he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.) Then laid they 
their hands upon them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. And when 
Simon saw that through laying on of 
the Apostles* hands the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, 
saying, Give me also this power, that 



on whomsoever I lay hands, he may 
receive the Holy Ghost." 

Through laying on of the Apostles' 
hands the Holy Spirit was given; 
but that any others save the Apostles 
laid on hands for this purpose is not 
in evidence. I therefore conclude 
that the laying on of hands to minis- 
ter the Holy Spirit, or for the im- 
partation of spiritual gifts, passed 
away with the Apostles. 

Hands were laid on in the or- 
dination of members to office — 
Acts vi. 6, 1 Timothy v. 17—22. 
In the Church with which I am 
connected an ordination of deacons 
recently took place, and, according 
to primitive and Apostolic example, 
they were inducted to office by the 
imposition of hands. Thus we 
attend to the laying on of hands, and 
it is the proper, because the scriptural 
method. If, therefore, W. A. and 
those with him are " standing aloof" 
from us, it is not because we do not 
attend to the laying on of hands, but 
because we do not depart from the 
Scriptural order to practise a laying 
on of hands not authorised. 

Acts xiii. 1 — 3 opens up another 
aspect of this question that we can- 
not overlook. Barnabas and Saul 
were separated from the Church at 
Antioch, for the work to which the 
Holy Spirit had called them; and 
hands having been laid on, accom- 
panied by prayer and fasting, they 
were sent away. This was not to 
impart the Holy Spirit ; neither was 
it the ordination of Paul and Barna- 
bas to preach the good news, for this 
they had been doing for some con- 
siderable time. What, then, could 
be the object here in the laying on 
of hands ? " Imposition of hands is 
a natural form by which benediction 
has been expressed in all ages and 
among all people." — Dictionary of 
the Bible, by W. Smith, LL.D. The 
laying on of hands, therefore, accom- 
panied by prayer and fasting, was a 
solemn invocation of the Divine 
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Messing upon those distinguished 
men before they sent them oat upon 
that particular and hazardous jour- 
ney. In this way hands might be 
repeatedly laid upon the same per- 
sons, when, from time to time» they 
undertook some fresh and important 
enterprise, that might require their 
prolonged absence from the Church 
with which, for the time being, they 
were connected. It is highly pro- 
bable that it was on some such occa- 



sion as this that the Presbytery (1 
Tim. vi. 14) laid hands on Timothy, 
and that Paul, co-operating with 
them, imparted that gift to which he 
alludes (2 Tim. i. 6.) This course, in 
our judgment, would be quite as 
proper now as it was then ; and if it were 
entered into in the spirit of those 
prophets and teachers at Antioch, it 
could not fail to be productive of 
blessing to the Church and to the 
world. J. S. 
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THOUGHTS UPON POLITICS. 



There is a passage in one of the 
Epistles which most Christians find 
very difficult to put into practice. 
So much are men apt to be carried 
away by their favorite pursuits, that 
in many cases it becomes an exceed- 
ingly hard matter to " set the aflTec- 
tions on things above." Let the 
labor be ever so useful — ^the science 
icver so important — if riding our 
hobby interferes with our service to 
'Christ, or our attention to the in- 
terests of his kingdom, there is no 
doubt but that Scripture enjoins us 
to forsake it. Even our daily busi- 
ness, by which we, under God's 
blessing, provide for the wants of 
our families — good and useful object 
certainly — even that may be so car- 
ried on as to interfere with our 
best interests. 

Many of the hobbies upon which 
men are prone to mount are very 
innocent in themselves, and not 
hurtful to religious life. For instance, 
a man might be an enthusiastic gar- 
dener, yet his love for flowers only 
increase his veneration for the Great 
Being whose wisdom and skill is 
seen in leaf and bud ; or an astrono- 
mer, and trace the work of God's 
finger in the heavens ; or a geologist, 
and find the same handiwork among 
the rocks of the earth. 

Other pursuits are of a different 
character, and, from something inhe- 



rent, tend to stunt or destroy spiritmi 
life. A man may be a prominent 
member of society, a leading politi- 
cian, and also a sincere Christian; 
but in the majority of cases great 
statesmen hold rank only among 
nominal Christians. There are few 
things which tend more to turn men's 
minds from religion than politics. 
We require only to read the reports 
of debates in Parliament, or of pro- 
ceedings in other political meetings, 
to be convinced that the Christianity 
prevalent in these gatherings is as a 
garment which can be worn or not, 
at the option of the possessor. Men 
under tiie influence of party spirit 
say and do things which, upon ordi- 
nary matters, they would be ashamed 
of; men of rank and wealth curry 
favour with those from whom their 
natural refinement would shrink— 
resorting to the meanest stratagems 
to obtain the end desired by their 
party. Witness the proceedings at 
elections — Nottingham, Bristol, &c. 
Witness the insane declamations at 
many of the political meetings in 
London and elsewhere. Witness the 
conduct of leading statesmen of this 
country, as well as of other lands. 

It is often said, if Christians do 
not take an active part in the affairis 
of their country, they miss a thousand 
opportunities of giving them a right 
direction. This might be trae if 
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total abstinence from such actions 
were insisted upon — what is urged 
here is temperance. We are in the 
world, and must live in it until God 
calls us hence ; so that the things of 
the world must necessarily engage 
our attention to some degree. The 
inborn love of our native land prompts 
us to do what we can to promote its 
good ; but we should not forget that 
" this is not our rest," that we are 
travelling to another and better 
country — even a heavenly ; so that 
our interest in the one should be 
sui'passed by our anxiety for the 
affairs of the other and the welfare 
of those who will share it with us. 

If we are not permitted to plunge 
headlong into the vortex of politics, 
let us be consoled by the words of 
the Psalmist (xlvi. 10), " Be still, and 
know that I am God. I will be ex- 
alted among the heathen. I will be 
exalted in the earth." God rules 
among men, and if it is not his will 
that his people should occupy the 
place of power, he will make the 
wicked to work out his purposes. 
Moreover, observation of the teaching 
of history will show that great moral 
reforms among nations have not been 
the result of fierce, enthusiastic clam- 
our, but that by the gradual spread 
of knowledge, and advancement of 
science, matters have been matured, 
until what was sought for almost 
dropped among the seekers, like ripe 
fruit from a tree. This very ques- 



tion which is now convulsing the 
country was, years ago, the object for 
which one section of our public men 
strove with might and main. For 
several years it was a point of fierce 
debate ; and not until the opponents 
of the Irish Establishment were re- 
duced to a feeble band, without place 
or power, and impotent to carry the 
warfare on — ^not till then wias the 
matter hushed up. Now, after years 
of comparative quiet, it has been 
again broached, and the object is all 
but attained, almost without effort. 
'Tis like a snow wreath on some 
Alpine peak, upon which the storms 
of winter have in vain expended their 
power; indeed, the only effect has 
been to add to the depth of and 
harden the mass. But see ! The 
advancing year tolls upon it ; the 
increasing warmth of the sun melts 
off its icy covering ; rippling streams 
course down its surface, while others 
undermine the now rotting mass, 
until, some fine day, it rushes from 
its bed into the valley below, carry- 
ing with it rocks and trees which 
vainly interpose to stop its way. 

Be it, then, the Christian's care, 
while mingling with the world's 
children, to take heed that they 
gather not defilement from the con- 
tact, but study to keep their garments 
unspotted from the world. 

Bristol R. S. 



ON BAPTISM.— FROM " ECCE DEUS." 



" The place of Baptism in the 
Christian system is one of great sim- 
plicity. Men like — indeed require — 
something objective. They cannot, a 
one bound, attain that which is pm-ely 
spiritual. Ceremonies, and all ordi- 
nances — great or small — are only 
accommodations to human weakness. 
Men require something to fall back 
upon : even a recollection may come 
up in the soul, with all the gracious 
power of inspiration. The simple 
fact that we have done something, or 



that something has been done for 
us, may save us from despair, and 
incite us to do more. Many a soul 
that has sunk from God in higher 
things has been stayed in its sinking 
by coming against the fact of its 
baptism in its downward course. It 
was well, therefore, as an accommo- 
dation to human weakness, to conjoin 
baptism with faith in framing the 
evangelical commission. If any man 
wishes to undergo the "baptism 
unto repentance," it may be a ques- 
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tion how far he is at liherty to take 
a hackward step in the dispensations ; 
hut to haptize children (who do not 
need repentance) unto holiness is an 
act infinitely charming in pathos. 
Baptism is provided for the lower and 
coarser part of 'human nature. It 
associates in a very natural way, 



fact with faith — something done with 
something yet to he done ; and thus 
it is made a help to us. To make 
anything more important of it would 
be to abet the illogical charlatanry 
which has kept back many souls 
from the kingdom of God." 
Partly true and partly false,— Ed. 



TOO LATE ! 



'* And they that were ready went in with the bridegroom to the marriage, and the 
door was shut." — Matt. xxv. 10. 

there must be something wrong! 
Dear brethren, let me in Christian 
love remind you of the words of our 
Saviour, quoted above. Surely these 
words have reference to the Churci. 
And most assuredly there are those 
who will be found sleeping, agidnst 
whom the door of the Everlasting 
Kingdom will be shut. But some 
are detained by causes over which 
they have no control. Those may 
say, with the Psalmist, " My soul 
longeth — ^yea, even fainteth, for the 
courts of my God." For such we 
can truly sympathise, and, most 
assuredly, though they come late, 
they will receive a blessing. I have 
heard brethren say. How dead the 
meeting has been this morning 1 
Depend upon it, if the meetings are 
so, we make them so. Dear brethren, 
let us arouse from lethargy, and he 
determined, by the help of God, to 
become bright examples of the Chris- 
tian life. May the Lord help us ! 

E.F, 



There is much room for a few 
words on the importance of filling 
up our places at meetings before the 
service commences. I have felt a 
chill through my whole frame when, 
at the time of commencing our wor- 
ship on Lord's day, I have seen less 
than a third of my brethren present. 
If there is anything that tends to 
call off our attention, or hinder our 
devotion, it is to see brethren loiter- 
ing in just in time to partake of the 
loaf and cup. Those who do so 
cannot realise the blessings the feast 
is designed to give, and they hinder 
those who go in time, and who 
hunger to be filled with the blessings 
God is pleased to bestow. Often 
the meeting that would otherwise be 
happy and joyous is found cold and 
formal. What, then, is the cause of 
all this ? Is it because they do not 
appreciate their standing in Christ 
Jesus? Is it because they have 
forsaken their first Love? Is it 
because they are regardless of the 
blessings they might receive ? Surely 
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HmDMABSH, South Austealia.— Dear 
Br. Xing, — ^Nearly twelve months since the 
brethren of Victoria seeing the great want 
of laborers in this great field appointed a 
committee for the purpose of training young 
brethren for the work of preaching the 
Gospel. Having been requested to make 
application to the Committee I did so, 
and being recommended by the Church 
of which I was at the time a member, I was 
placed under the pare and tuition of Br. 



Surber. I am conscious I cost him much 
time and anxiety at a time when other 
duties were pressing heaidly upon him (for 
which I feel the Lord will reward him). 
Here I would wish to record my gratitude 
to him, and those brethren who bore the 
expense, and to all for the encouragement I 
received, hoping they may be incited to 
put others under training to fit them to 
labor for the Saviour. Before my time had 
expired I received two invitations to go m^ 
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preach the G^ospel, one from Hokitika, the 
other from the church at Hindmarsh, 
where Br. Earl had for some time labored 
with great success. This latter invitation 
I accepted with much trembUng, stUl 
confident in the power of the truth, and the 

frayers of four or Ave hundred brethren. 
Lave been here eighteen weeks, and by 
the good blessing of God upon the labors of 
Br. Kinder and myself, we haye had twenty- 
three additions, besides eight others waiting 
to be immersed. The meetings are weU 
attended. On Lord's day evening we 
find a difficulty ia seating the people. 
On Wednesday evening our meeting-house 
is often comfortably filled and always well 
attended. The prayer meetings on Monday 
evenings are also well attended, we fre- 
quently have about one hundred present. 
We hope and have reason to believe there 
is an increased desire after the ways of the 
Lord. — Yours, in hope of eternal life, 
Mwrch 31, 1868. Thomas Poetbb. 

St. Kilda, Victoeia, AusmaAiiA. — 
Dear Br. King, — ^The Brethren at Prahran 
have had their hearts gladdened by the 
measure of success that has attended the 
earnest labors of Br. J. Hammill. For the 
last two months he has been laboring 
under the direction of the Evangelist Com- 
mittee. Nearly the whole of his time has 
been spent at Prahran, during which time 
seventeen have put on Christ by being 
bxiried with him in baptism; four have 
been restored, and two have been received 
by commendation. A good interest is also 
now created. Of those restored one is a 
young man, who had served nearly five 
years as a volunteer, and in about three 
months more would have been entitled to 
some fifty acres of land from the Q-ovem- 
ment, but being convinced that such a 
position was altogether opposite to the 
teaching of the Saviour (Matt. v. 43, 44) 
and indeed to the very spirit of Christianity, 
he at once resigned being willing to trust 
to the promise of Jesus. Seven of those 
baptized are from the Sunday-school, which 
now numbers sixty-seven scholars. 

John Peoctor. 

Baitbttbt and Leicester. — Shortly after 
the last annual meeting I went to Banbury 
and labored there till the 25tk of last April. 
During that time thirty souls were added 
to the church, all of whom were carefully 
and faithfully instructed in the first prin- 
ciples of the G-ospel by repeated interviews. 
However, four of the number have, through 
untoward associations, united themselves 
with denominationalism ; but still they 
carry with them truths which I think they 
can never forget. I had the exceeding 
pleasure of leaving the church under most 
cheering prospects and with a good open 
door for the in-gathering of souls, which is 



now successfully followed up by brethren 
Day and McDougall. It was to me and to 
all very manifest that the hand of the Lord 
conducted our mutual work, and to Him 
only we give praise for gracious results. 
On April 25 I left Banbury for Leices- 
ter. In the last number of the B-ar- 
linger there is an allusion to circum- 
stances which hindered the progress of the 
G-ospel in Leicester. The circumstances 
alluded to were of such a nature that upon 
my arrival here I could not proceed with 
my ordinary course of labor, being un- 
avoidably led to give my chief attention to 
so modify the impeding difficulties that the 
G-ospel might again run and be glorified 
through a more united and hearty co-opera- 
tion. The difficulty referred to consisted 
mainly in conflicting views on prophetic 
themes. After some four or five weeks' 
labor of this sort, in which I obtained the 
general concurrence of the brethren as to 
the best course to adopt, our conflicting 
matters appeared to assume a position in 
which all were pretty much united, and 
which promised a cheering opening for labor 
without obstruction. Since then, however, 
expectations have been slightly shaken ; 
but here I must pause, trusting that by a 
mutual and careful exercise of that wisdom 
which is from above we may by and bye 
be able to report additions to the saved. 
Two have lately been immersed owing to 
the labors of faithful brethren. There is 
certainly much ability iu the church for a 
variety of good work and extensive pro- 
gress. May the Lord direct the manifold 
gifts into their ftUlest and most harmonious 
action. E. Etans. 

June 11, 1868. 

BiEMiNaHAM (Summer Lane). — We 
rejoice to be able to report progress in this 
part of the Lord's vineyard. The power of 
the Gospel is manifested in the young 
yielding themselves to the Eedeemer's rule, 
several having been immersed both of the 
young and more mature during the last few 
weeks. Our hearts have been afresh cheered 
on the occasion of presenting our beloved 
Bro. Camduff with a few useful and appro- 
priate books, in recognition of his fEutmol 
efforts to proclaim the « Truth of Christ." 
The presence of many brethren and sisters 
from Charles Henry Street Church added 
mueh to the intcorest of the meetiiig, 
together with the presidency of our dear 
Br. King (after his affliction) in a tolerably 
convalescent state of health. For all these 
mercies we thank our Father in heaven. 
May we feel more and more the necessity 
for increasing zeal for the upbuilding and 
extension of the Saviour^s ki^dom. 

a. L. 

Smbthwick is some three miles from 
BirmlQgham. During the last few weeks 
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we have been called to occupy a comfortable 
little cbapel in Smetbwick, parties con- 
nected with it, baring come to see more 
clearly the New Testament order of things. 
At present the meetings have been only for 
preaching, bnt we expect in a few weeks to 
organize a church under circumstances of 
considerable promise. D. K. 

Wednesbuby. — Last Lord's day I 
preached the Qt)spel to a good company in 
Wednesbury. I was there mainly by a 
call from a Baptist Church proposing to 
confer with us upon the propriety of 
uniting the two bodies. Union with 
Baptists is a matter of no complexity to us, 
and the question was soon settled. The 
Bev. gentleman after opening the meeting by 
prayer soon came to perceive that the 
union could not be effected on terms that 
would suit him. " Our order ** he intimated 
" is that of having one pastor to teach us, 
and we collect from church and world alike 
to support him." "The order of the 
Chur(>h of Christ" we replied is that of 
liberty in teaching to the male members 
generally, to the extent of ability to edify, 
and if we unite you must come to the 
practice instituted by the apostles. Li 
matters of arrangements merely our own, 
we can give up to your desires, but we have 
no power to limit the ministry of the 
church of Christ. The gentleman de- 
clined to produce Scripture for their order 
of things, not deeming controversy desirable. 
The church in Wednesbury has been much 
reduced of late by removals, which indeed 
has been the case again and again since its 
commencement. Looking merely to re- 
maining membership we' should say " no 
progress," but this would be an error. No 
IBBS than six or eight have recently been 
removed, carrying with them, we trust, the 
truth and the love of it to be felt in other 
places. We know that dispersion in 
ttaa way is often the best means of spreading 
the cause, D. K. 

SoTJTHPOET. — Dear Br. King, — As stated 
in my former report, tliat I intended to do, 
I went to St. Helen's to work in company 
with J. B. Botherham, and remained there 
a fortnight. I then returned to Southport 
where a kindly welcome was awaiting me. 
There I had the pleasure of meeting W. 
Hindle, and to labor with him in preaching 
the gospel. This we did on the promenade 
frequently to large audiences, to whom 
also we gave many tracts. We visited also 
Blaguegate, where in the street we had an 
excdlent hearing. After we had spoken 
we had a little op^sition which afforded us 
a better opportunity of more fully stating 
the truth. A good and favorable impres- 
sion was produced. On our way home on 
the following evening, we preached in the 
Tillage of Bancough, standing on the 



travelling preacher's pulpit, and having 
over head his gorgeous canopy, we sung 
" I'm a pilgrim," and the people came out 
to hear. As the preaching went on the 
audience increased until we had a fair share 
of the whole village. There, also, we had 
opposition, which was taken advantage of 
to bring more truth before the people. 
Br. Hindle finds that many who would 
formerly, when he was a Methodist, have 
parted with much to do him good caa 
scarcely now afford him an invitation to 
their fireside. Well, it is all good. It 
increases our fiuth in the Book. By it we 
are taught to expect such, and so when such 
appears, we can praise the Lord and take 
courage. We afterwards visited Church- 
town, in the neighbourhood of Southport, 
where we had an excellent meeting. 
Although we have no additions to report, 
still a work has been done that will 
assuredly result in many conversions to the 
Lord and so in additions to the churches. 
We have had many encouraging expi89- 
sions of conviction that we are i^ 
mouths have been shut by the power of the 
word, and we hope not a few hearts iro^ 
I leave W. Hindle to labor in Southport, 
and am sure that he will do lasting good 
there and elsewhere. May the Loi3 bless 
him. C. A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The work of 
Christ is making some progress in this part 
of our Lord's vineyard. We have been 
encouraged during the last three months by 
the ad<£tion to his people of eleven by 
immersion and one by restoration after 
many years separation. Brethren Moffitt 
and Watson are proclaiming the ever- 
lasting gospel, and their labors have been 
thus mr successful. The present aspect of 
things still indicate the continuance of this 
good work. The meetings for preaching are 
well attended, better indeed than they have 
been for many years, and there are many in 
the valley of decision. May they choose 
the better part is our sincere prayer. We 
anticipate our new meeting-house being 
opened before the close of this year. 

W. H. 

G-OLBOBNE. — I have to record the ad* 
dition by immersion of two during the 
past month. J. B. 

Whitehaven. — I have been laboring in 
Whitehaven about six weeks. Five hare 
made the good confession and have been 
added to the saved by being baptized into 
Christ. D. Scoir. 

©bituarg. 

Departed this life on the 23rd of May last, 
MAET,wife of Br. a. W. G-. Yule, of Dundee. 
Some years ago she made the good confession 
and held fast in her integrity to the end, 
leaving an excellent reputation. J. C. 
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In Feb. last a letter from Br. Kingsbury 
relating to Br. M. Green and the Sydney 
Church appeared in the B. M., which is 
misleading to some readers. M. Q-., 
therefore, intimates that he is quite sure the 
letter was intended only to express the facts ; 
but having been hurriedly written he finds 
that in Melbourne and elsewhere \nrong 
impressions have been produced, and he, 
therefore, asks to correct the same. We 
have not room for his letter entire and 
rather than keep it back a month give 
explanatory facts. — Ed. B. M, 

" As to accepting the oversight the cir- 
cumstances are the following. When I ar- 
rived in Sydney there was a small church of 
twenty-tluree members which had recently 
come together. It possessed no officers, and 
its position was such that before it could 
accomplish much good a change must take 
place. Under these circumstances I was 
asked to take the oversight, as though there 
had been no church in existence previous 
to my arrivaL Before consenting I required 
that it should be the unanimous request of 
the church and when this request was for- 
warded to me by letter, after asking the 
advice of Br. Kingsbury, and with his 
concurrence, provisional, I accepted the 
oversight of the church in Sydney imtil 
such time as brethren manifest the qualifi- 
cations necessary to relieve me from that 
position." 

''The churches in Newtown and Syd- 
ney were co-operating when a dispute 
arose as to the power of the committee. 
After an interval Newtown refused to co- 

rrate unless the committee had control of 
preaching brethren and all stations, 
power to remove Br. Q-. where they 
thought fit, and to appoint others to fill his 
place. Sydney declined, beUeving the plan 



would destroy the individuality and inde- 
pendence of churches, and in tune bring in 
a power superior to the churches. The 
Sydney church proposed the following plan : 
Ist. That the committee have control over 
the Evangelist's labors, it being imderstood 
that he must be consulted before being 
removed. 2. That each church appoint 
speakers for its own place when the Evan- 
gelist is not with them. Co-operation upon 
this plan was refused by Newtown, and thus 
the matter terminated, Sydney church 
taking the responsibility of the Evangelists' 
support." 

3. " As to M. Ghreen not laboring with 
Newtown, I may say that I repeatedly 
stated to them that the dissolution of the 
committee would make no difference, but 
that if they wished, immediately their 
meeting place was finished, I would preach 
for them every Lord's-day afternoon, and 
one evening during the week. The con- 
sequence was that when the bmlding was 
finished, I delivered two discourses on the 
opening day, and have smce spoken for 
tnem on the Tuesday evening of each week. 
I am happy to say that since the cause 
conunenced in Sydney, some of the New- 
town brethren have not ceased to contribute 
to its support, and as an evidence that Br. 
Kingsbury's letter conveys more than 
he intended, I may say that he has sup- 
ported it with his means from the first." 

"I would not have troubled you with 
this, but being on a visit to the churches in 
Melbourne, and having been questioned by 
them as to the statements made in the 
letter, and knowing the almost extreme 
sensitiveness of the brethren in England 
upon this matter, I felt it necessary to 
miake this explanation, so that it might be 
seen that we too are ' contending for the 
faith once deUvered to the saints.' " 



ANNUAL MEETING IN VICT'ORIA. 



The third annual meeting of Churches of 
Christ in Victoria and adjoining colonies 
was held in Lygon Street Chapel, on Easter 
Monday, April 13th, 1868. At 10 a.m. 
about forty representatives assembled for 
business. With the exception of Br. M. 
Ghreen, who represented Sydney, New 
South Wales, all represented Churches in 
Victoria. Br. George Gk)wdy, of Mary- 
borough, tras called to preside; and 
Brethren S. H. Coles, of Brighton, and C. 
G-. Lawson, of Carlton, acted as secretaries. 
The meeting having been opened by devo- 
tional exercises, Br. C. Q-. Lawson read 
the minutes of the last aimual meeting, and 
the meeting held November 9th, 1867, 
both of which were confirmed. 



A report of the Schedules received from 
the Churches in Victoria was read, also the 
Schedules and letters from the Churches in 
South Australia, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand. Br. M. Green, who had 
been deputed to convey the suggestions 
of the brethren in Sydney, delivered 
these orally to the meeting. All the 
communications breathed the same spirit 
of desire for happy issues from the meet- 
ing, to the glory of God our Father and 
the onward progress of the cause of our 
Redeemer. 

A programme of business was drawn up 
by a committee and adopted by the meet- 
ing. After an adjournment of half an 
hour for luncheon in the vestry, the subjects 
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on the programme were considered seriatim, 
as far as time permitted, and were as fol- 
lows: — " The publication of a Periodical, the 
Hymn Book, Book Dep6t, General Scheme 
of Eyangelization," and kmdred subjects. 
In discussing " The Hymn Book" an im- 

g>rtant question was raised, namely, ""How 
r the resolutions or recomniendations 
passed at the annual meeting affected re- 
presentatives and churches r* ' ' The majority 
were decidedly opposed to legislation and 
regarded consultation and encouragement 
as the object of the meeting, and that the 
duty of representatives ended in conveying 
to the churches they represented the re- 
commendations passed at the meeting. 
After appointing a committee to draw out 
a programme for the evening meeting and 
an adjournment for tea, which was served 
in the Vestry, the meeting and the busi- 
ness that remained on the programme 

Index to ScHXDrLES.— 1. Present number o/tnembert; 2. Baptisms during the past year ; Z.Seeeixd 
from other Churches and restored ; 4. Losses by defection and exclusion; 5. Losses by removal i 6. Lossfshf 
death \ 7* Pastors atid Presidents i 9. Deacons, Deaconesses ^ and Helps; 9. Teachers in Lord^s day sehotl-.lO. 
Scholars. CHuaeHxs in Victokia. 
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were adjourned till the 9th of November 
next ; business to commence at 2 p.m. in 
the Chapel, Lygon Street. 

The general meeting at 6 p.m. was 
attended by upwards of 300 brethren. 
Br. G. Gtowdj presided, Br. C. Q-. Lawson 
gave a brief report of the schedules re- 
ceived, and of individual and collective 
church progress. E£Pective and stirring 
addresses were given by Brethren M. W. 
Q-reen, Sydney, J. G. Burtt, Melbourne, 
G. L. Surber, Carlton, and H. Ficton, 
Ballarat. The representatives remained 
after the general meeting, and having 
passed a vote of thanks to the Secretaries, 
requested them to forward a report of 
schedules and the meeting to the Editor d 
the BrUith Harbinger for publication. 
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ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND RATIONALISM. 

'*VoiAAiBB and BouBseau did but seize up and re-ecHo through the world the 
Belf-same shout of liberty which Luther and Calvin had sent fb^ two-and-a-half 
osnturies before in Germany and Switzerland. The Infidels did but carry out the 
leading doctrine of the Reformers, and all the woirld saw and felt the awful results of 
that principle, when it was fully developed. 

**Axkd not only the French infidels, but the children of the Reformers themselves, 
haTe carried out that mischievous doctrine to its logical and most fearful consequences. 
What is it that has blighted Gkrman, and Swiro, and European Protestantism generally f 
What is it that has filled the land of Luther and of Calvin, which erewhile resounded 
with the batUe-cry of freedom from the tyranny of the papa^, with the discordant notes 
of triumph now nused by the Rationalists, Pantheists, and Transcendentalists P What 
is it that has there made the press, and the pulpit, and the professor's chair the vehicles 
of downright infidelity ? What is it but this same demoniacal shout of liberty — liberty 
as excluding, and in deadly opposition to, all restraint of authority ? Private reason 
first undertook to judge for itself in matters of religion, and it has ended in rejecting 
religion altogether. Infidelity has triumphed over Protestantism on the very soil and 
very first battle-ground of Protestantism ; and it has achieved its triumph, too, with 
the Texy weapons which Protestantism placed in its hantis. * • • 

"llie £Bbtal source of all this mishief is the principle of private judgment in matters of 
religion, in opposition to that of authority. The distracting and disorganizing principle 
of incUriduaU^ has set itself up against the great conservative principle of authority, 
based on antiquity, and secured from error by divine promise. Hence the prolific brood 
of jarring sects that overspread our land ; hence the unsettling of religious belief; hence 
indifferentiBm and infidelity." — Spalding's JGsceUatua, p. 8^ 

I. The Bishop of Louisville, it will be seen, confounds the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism with that of Rationalism and Infidelity, and 
would compel us, in consistency, either to adopt the Bomish system of 
spiritual despotism, or become out and out infidels. Taking the case as 
presented, and supposing the human spirit to be driven to the choice of 
tlie one or the ot^er of these alternatives, is it to be wondered at that 
many, with no higher conceptions of Christianity than Romanism furnishes, 
liave rejected the former with the latter ? Allowing, then, the validity of 
fhe Bishop's reasoning, it is not apt, we think, to diminish the amount of 
infidelity in the land. The truth is, that the prime cause of infidelity, in 
very many instances, is traceable to a failure to distinguish between 
Komanism and Christianity. This had much more to do with the 
infidelity of Voltaire and Rousseau than any supposed connection between 
flieir unbelief and the Protestant principle. And the assertion that these 
infidels " did but carry out the leading doctrine of the Reformers," is 
simply devoid of all truth. True, indeed, the French infidels contended 
for the freedom of thought, speech, and action ; but their freedom was 
libertinism rather than liberty ; whereas, the freedom advocated by the 
Protestant Reformers was that which divine truth confers upon the soul, 
as described by the Saviour, in an address to the Jews : " If the truth 
shall make you free, you shall be free indeed." This liberty which the 
truth bestows will be defined anon. 

The Bishop further observes that, ** not only the French infidels, but 
the children of the Reformers themselves (the Rationalists, the Pantheists, 
and the Transcendentalists), have carried out their principle to its logical 
consequences." This principle, which he thus regards as the fons et 
pfindpium of all modern infidelity, he defines to be "the principle of 
private judgftient in matters of religion, in opposition to that of atithority." 
"niis statement, divested of ambiguity by the insertion of the term human 
before " authority," we accept as a correct definition of the fimdamental 
principle of Protestantism, denying at the same time that the developments 
^^ Bationalism, Pantheism, and Transcendentalism, are the logical 
consequences of its application. -. ^ - 
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II. Let US then, first of all, distinguish between the great Protestant 
principle and that of Romanism on the one hand, and of Rationalism on 
the other, after which proceed to examine the merits of each. The Roman 
principle, according to the Bishop's statement, is the principle of authority 
in religious matters, in opposition to the right of private judgment, or 
otherwise called '* the principle of individuality." But this is not 
sufiiciently accurate. It it not authority merely for which Rome contends : 
but such authority as the Protestant discards as altogether fallible. The 
Romanist and the Protestant are not distinguished by the former 
accepting and the latter rejecting authority in the abstract ; but by the 
different answers which they respectively return to the question : Who 
and what should be regarded as authoritative in religious matters ? The 
Protestant admits authority, but will accept nothing less than a divine 
standard ; while Rome, with her human head, puts forth a claim to 
authority alleged to be " based on antiquity, and secured from error by 
divine promise." This the Protestant rejects as sheer assumption. The 
difference lies here — the Protestant places himself directly upon the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, and denies the right of any to stand between 
him and its divine utterances ; while Rome denies the authority of this 
divine standard, except as measured by her own. She teaches, in other 
words, that the Bible is authoritative, but only as interpreted by hef. 
The Rationalist, on the other hand, acts upon a principle differing hoth 
from the Roman principle and that of the Protestant, in that he rejects 
all objective authority whatever, both human and divine. He not only 
claims in common with the Protestant, the privilege of interpreting the 
Bible for himself, but takes likewise the liberty of setting aside whatever 
does not commend itself to his own understanding. This, as the Bishop 
correctly observes, is a "liberty excluding, and in deadly opposition to 
all restraint of authority." The italics are his, and his only error here 
lies in confounding this liberty with that which the Protestant claims. 
The former does not logically flow from the latter, as he boldly asserts, 
but as radically differs as error from truth. Surely the freedom confen-ed 
by the truth cannot be identical with that which attempts its subversioD. 
The liberty to understand and enjoy the truth is a very different thing 
from the liberty to deny and reject it. Thus the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism differs as widely from the principle of Rationalism as 
it does from the doctrine of Rome. 

*' Now the Protestant principle, which is thus distinguished ifrom that of 
the Romanist and of the Rationalist, is of vital moment. Give up the princi- 
ple of the noraiative authority of the Bible, and we are driven upon the 
alternative of either abjectly surrendering ourselves to the church, or of 
being set adrift, with the Rationalist, upon a sea of conjectui^es and uncerti- 
fied reasonings of men." Superstition, or infidelity — the one or the other— 
is inevitable the moment the great principle enounced by the Protestant 
Reformers is surrendered. Rome says, in effect : Be ye my willing slaves 
and dupes, and I will be your understanding and yom* conscience. Does 
the economy of God require the sacrifice ? Must man ignore himself, by 
the surrender of those godlike attributes which distinguish him as man, 
and reflect in him the image of his Maker ? Were some men made to 
think and act for others in the great concerns involving the interests of 
the immortal soul ? Rome will reply that the holy twelve were, in the 
beginning, undoubtedly constituted ** keepers of the faith," and whatsoever 
they bound or loosed on earth was likewise bound or loosed in heaven. 
True, "God hath set some in the church; first, apostles ; secondarily, 
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prophets ; thirdly, teachers," etc., and there they remain to this day. 

Who dares presumptuously thinist himself into the place which they have 

never vacated ? To them was committed, indeed, *' the ministry of 

reconciliation," and the world is now through them, " in Christ's stead," 

entreated of God to become reconciled to himself. Moreover, the 

edification of the saints themselves, and their perfection in the divine life, 

were intended to he fully secured through the agency of these spiritual 

organs. " He gave some (to be) apostles, and some (to be) prophets, and 

some (to be) evangelists, and some (to be) pastors and teachers ; for the 

perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 

the body of Christ till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 

knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 

stature of the fulness of Christ." Need we, then, more than these " gifts" 

of the Saviour that we may be " complete in him ? " Does any one feel 

his spiritual feebleness and his need of greater perfection in the divine 

life? Let him go for instruction and guidance to the apostles and 

prophets of the new economy, who will fill their exalted places in the 

church universal till the end of time. But who shall interpret for him 

the words of the apostles ? We ask, in our turn, why should interpreters 

be needed now any more than when these apostles were in the flesh ? 

Did Paul or Peter ever take along an intei-preter to explain what he preached ? 

The truth is, the apostles no more need interpreters than they need 

successors, and he who claims to be the one or the other is a humbug. 

The word of God is addressed directly to the intelligence and conscience 

of every responsible being, and is equally intelligible to all patient and 

earnest inquirers after truth. And why should it not be so '? Are we not 

all equally interested in the '* great salvation ? " But to say that God's 

message of life and salvation is obscure, and needs explanation, is to 

impeach his benevolence and wisdom. Can not God speak with as much 

plainness as man ? If his word demands authoritative interpretation, why 

may not the interpretation stand in need of interpreters, and these of still 

others, thus ad infinitum ? As no one will advocate the absurdity of this 

infinite series, every one who seeks an authoritative expositor of the Bible 

thereby plainly declares his belief that man can speak more intelligibly 

than God ! " But what saith the Scriptures ? " " Unto me," says Paul, 

'* who am less than the least of all saints is this grace given, that I should 

preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, to make all 

men see what is the fellowship of the mystery which from the beginning 

of the world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 

Christ." Thus God, through the ministry of the apostles, addresses 

directly the understanding and the conscience of every man, and every man 

is direcdy and individually answerable to God alone. By what right, then, 

human or divine, shall any erring mortal undertake to mediate between 

my conscience and my God ? In the brotherhood of Jesus no special class 

of persons, to the exclusion of all others, are clothed with priestly authority 

and power ; but all, as Christians, are constituted " kings and priests unto 

God." As such they are ** a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 

acceptable to God by Jesus Christ." As such, too, they have ** boldness 

to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 

which he has consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, his flesh ; 

and having a High Priest over the house of God," we are exhorted by the 

apostle to " draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having 

our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with 

pure water." This is the joyful privilege of every child of God, who. 
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once ** afar off," is now made nigh by the blood of Christ ; " and this 
service of the heart and conscience of the Christian priest is offered 
acceptably without any other mediation than that of Jesus, the *' High 
Priest over the house of God ; " for there is one God and one Mediator 
between God and men — the man Christ Jesus." Here, then, is scriptural 
recognition of " individuality" — the divine assertion of the sacred rights 
of the individual conscience. This is the glorious ** liberty of the gospel, 
wherewith Christ has made us free ; " and how utterly antagonistic 
therewith is the doctrine of Rome that the child of God can only 
approach his heavenly Father through the confessional, and can only 
approach his divine message to the heart and the understanding through 
human authoritative standards I 

III. From the statements and quotations before us we perceive clearly 
the harmony between the fundamental principle of Protestantism and the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. Let it be carefully noted that we speak 
of the principle of Protestantism, and not the practice of Protestants ; for 
Protestants have not been consistent. Instead of adhering rigidly to their 
own principle, they act, for the most part, upon that of the Bomanist. 
They advocate individual liberty and proclaim the rights of conscience, 
and yet each party has set up a standard of orthodoxy, according to wMcli 
the Holy Scriptures are to be interpreted and g,pplied. The use of himui 
creeds as authoritative standards is utterly at variance with the great 
principle upon which the Protestant Reformers planted themselves, and 
hence none are true and consistent Protestants but those who reject all 
creeds and formulas save " the faith once delivered to the saints." It has 
been said, however, that every man has a creed, either written or unwritten, 
and that those who profess to repudiate all authoritative standards but the 
Bible really erect into such a standard their own unwritten interpretation 
of the Scriptures, to which all must conform in order to obtain their 
religious fellowship. It is easy to explode this sophistical statement, and 
yet by it many have deceived both themselves and their neighbors. The 
statement is, in fact, inconsistent ^nd absurd ; for if the interpretation of 
any document, rather than the document itself, is the creed of him who 
receives it as a rule pf faith and practice, it follows that there never was 
and never can be a written creed, and hence it can not be said that every 
man has a creed, either written or unwritten, but the creed of every man 
must of necessity be unwritten, if what is implied in the statement be 
correct. Accordingly, the ecclesiastical documents called " confessions of 
faith " are not the creeds of those who receive them as such, but their 
unwritten interpretation of those documents must, upon the principle 
before us, be regarded as their creeds. On the other hand, if any man 
can have a written creed, then " the Bible, and the Bible alone," is the 
creed all divine and infallible with those who receive it as such. The 
Bible thus stands related to their faith as the various human standards 
stand related to the faith of those who receive them. If it be alleged that 
these standards contain what the Bible contains, more clearly expressed, 
the declaration is an insult to the Author of the Bible, by the attribution 
of greater wisdom and benevolence to man. If it be said that their 
teaching is that of the Bible without greater clearness, they become a 
useless impertinence. But if they teach and authorize what the Bible 
does not, they are not only useless, but are dangerous and sinful. 

IV. We pass on to the consideration of the rationalistic principle upon 
which the Bible itself, as an authoritative standard of truth and morality, 
is made to take its place with human symbols of faith. '* When I open sn 

"■" ' a" 
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epistle of Paul and find there a passage upon the design and effect of the 
Saviour's death, and when I have ascertained the sense of the passage by 
a fair exegesis, may I then be sure of its truth ? Or when I meet on the 
pagiB of Scripture with practical injunctions pertaining to the duties of 
life, may I depend upon them as strictly conformed to the truth, and shape 
my conduct in accordance with them ? " To this vitally important 
question both the Romanist and the Rationalist return a negative answer, 
and it will be seen that the two are much nearer kin than has been 
commonly supposed. According to the former, the sense of Scripture, 
though " ascertained by a fair exegesis," is 4ot to be accepted or relied 
upoa until it is confirmed by human authority, supposed to be enlightened 
by direct spiritual illumination ; while, according to the latter, it is not to 
be received unless it coincides with supposed intuitions of the human 
intellect. With both, it will be seen at once that the mere authority of 
the Bible is not ultimate and final, but subordinate and secondary, when 
truth and duty are the subjects of investigation. Each turns away from 
the Bible to a human standard, and each is, of course, as rebellious as the 
other in thus substituting human for divine authority. 

'' The spirit of Rationalism," says.Lecky, "leads men on all occasions 
to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly to restrict its influence 
upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to attribute all kinds of 
phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes ; in theology, to 
esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the wants and aspirations 
of that religious sentiment which is planted in all men ; and in ethics, to 
regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to be such." That 
we cannot, at the imperious demand of the Romanist, surrender the 
individual reason and conscience without self-abasement, every reasonable 
person will concede. That we are, therefore, entitled, at the call of the . 
Rationalist, to elevate " the dictates of reason and conscience" to supreme 
jurisdiction in history, theology, and ethics, no really rational mind can 
believe. We certainly may not throw away our understanding or our 
conscience ; yet it were folly to deify either. Let us descend to particulars : 
1. "The spirit of Rationalism," saysLecky, "predisposes men, in history, 
to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous 
causes." Thus when a miracle is found recorded among the historical 
phenomena of the Bible, it must be expunged in accommodation to the 
spirit of Rationalism. It is in this particular, more than in any other, 
that Rationalism exhibits its hostility to the Bible. Whatever concessions 
the Rationalist may make, he will not admit the occurrence of a miracle 
under any circi^mstances. In fact, he feels sure that such an event never 
did occur in the history of the universe, and he goes as far, at times, as to 
denj its possibility. Now, why this opposition — this irrational opposition 
— ^to the supernatural? Neither reason, philosophy, nor science will 
justify this procedure. The Rationalist may prate as long and as loud as 
he will about ** the uniformity of the course of nature," but the really 
learned, the really scientific, recognizing equally the uniformity of natural 
laws, have heretofore been, and will hereafter continue to be, unfaltering 
believers in the reality of the supernatural. That nature is uniform in 
her operations is no proof that a Power higher than nature can not also 
operate whenever and wherever he pleases, either through natural laws, 
or independently of them, or in opposition to them. Atheism is the only 
ground on which the supernatural can be logically denied, and atheism is 
absurd. The question of miracles is thus carried up into the higher 
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questions touching the existence and freedom of God in the muYei-se 
which he willed into being. Is he subject to the absolute sway of those 
laws which he himself impressed upon the material framework of his 
hand ; or can he modify, suspend, abolish them at his pleasure ? This is 
the real issue underlying the controversy touching the supernatural, and 
those who deny the reality of miracles must be prepared to take the 
logical step beyond. 

Now as the recognition of a free, intelligent Being as the ruler of the 
imiverse removes all antecedent improbability of the miraculous when 
circumstances would justify his interposition in the affairs of this world, 
instead of rejecting as improbable or impossible such interference, we 
should naturally and reasonably expect its occurrence as occasion demanded. 
Accordingly, in a book which purports to be a revelation of this augnst 
Being, we should not only look for the appearance of the miraculous, but 
would feel the incongruity of its absence. The existence of God 
acknowledged, a revelation of his character and will becomes desirable 
and necessary, and this necessitates the performance of miracles. How 
it could otherwise be authenticated, we are at a loss to know. Indeed, the 
very conception of a revelation involves the conception of the miracnto. 
The three conceptions — miracles, revelation, God — are inseparablfl, and 
the Rationalist must end in becoming au Atheist. Will it be said that^re 
here proceed upon the principle of the Rationalist so far as to vindic&te 
before the tribunal of reason the miraculous element of the Bible? 
Certainly. The devout, intelligent believer has never supposed for a 
moment that the contents of revelation are inconsistent with sound 
reason or true philosophy ; yet realizing that many of its sublime doctrines 
transcend the loftiest range of human thought, he reuses to make his 
own feeble intellect the measure of their truth or reality. 

V. We pass from history to ethics ; theology, the second item, being 
omitted, as its discussion is necessarily involved in the consideration of 
the other two. " In ethics," says Lecky, " Rationalism predisposes men 
to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to be such." If 
the merits of this author as a historian be estimated by his knowledge oi 
metaphysics, his History of Rationalism in Europe could never become a 
standard work on the subject treated therein. We have here a nef 
discovery in psychological science — the discovery that conscience "reveals" 
moral truth ! Nor is this all ; we must accept " as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such." Of course, then, all other revelations, 
so far at least as duty is concerned, are hereby superseded. Had the 
author taken one more step, he would have become as enlightened as 
F. W. Newman, who avers that " an authoritative external revelation of 
moral and spiritual truth is essentially impossible to man." Now these 
aberrations of the rationalistic spirit are clearly the outgrowth of a 
radical misconception touching the philosophy of our mental constitution. 
That man possesses a faculty of intuition, moral as well as intellectual, the 
profoundest thinkers not only allow, but have given the clearest and most 
irrefragable demonstration of the fact. Yet nothing is generally so im- 
perfectly comprehended as the fundamental principles of the intuitional 
philosophy Truth must, in all cases, be presented to the mind before 
any faculty that man possesses can be aroused to activity. As light, 
together with the objects it reveals, is to the eye, so is revelation, with 
its lofty presentations, to the reason and conscience of man. And as the 
eye without light would be shrouded in darkness eternal, so would the 
soul eternally grope in a night without end if deprived of the guidance of 
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God's holy word. "The conscience," says Dr. McCosh, "points to an 
authority above itself. It is supreme as within the mind, but it is not 
absolutely supreme. It claims to be superior to all other motives, such 
as the love of pleasure, and even to the desire of intellectual improvement; 
indeed, it seems to point to an authority above the mind altogether. At 
the same time it does not seem to announce the nature of the object which 
it would prompt us to seek after. In this respect it is like some of our 
intellectual intuitions, which impel us to look round for something which 
they do not themselves reveal. Thus intuitive causality constrains us 
when we discover an effect, to look for a cause, but it does not specify 
what the cause is. In like manner our moral faculty seems to pomt to 
some power, principle, or being, it says not what, above itself. It does 
not claim for itself that it is infallible, that it is sufficient, that it is inde- 
pendent. It bows to something which has authority ; it acknowledges a 
standard which is and must be right ; it looks up for sanction and guidance. 
It says that it ought to yield to no earthly power ; but it does not affirm 
of itself that it can never mistake, and that there is no authority to which 
it should submit. On the contrary, it often finds itself in difficulty and 
perplexity, and feels that it should look round and up for a light, and it is 
sure that there is such a light. What is thus unknown to the intuition 
itself, but which, notwithstanding it is ever seeking, is revealed by other 
processes." 

VI. These are the clear utterances of the latest and most elaborate 
as well as the most lucid expounder and defender of the philosophy of 
intuition. Reason, the faculty of intellectual intuition, and conscience, 
the faculty of moral intuition, " impel us to look round for something 
which they do not themselves reveal." They are thus dependent for their 
information upon '* external revelation," Says Cousin, the profoundest 
thinker of this school : " Strictly speaking, there are no propositions in 
nature, neither concrete propositions nor abstract propositions, neither 
particular propositions nor general propositions ; for a still stronger reason 
there are no ideas in nature." And again : " There are no innate ideas, 
there are no innate propositions, because there are neither ideas nor 
propositions really existing." Intuitive convictions are not innate, in the 
sense of being written, as it were, upon the human soul by the hand of 
Nature, or of Nature's God ; but are said to be intuitive, because they 
arise spontaneously and irresistibly, with the characteristics of necessity 
and universality, upon the presentation of truth to the mind. To instance 
an intellectual intuition ; the senses reveal the presence of a change in 
the external world, and reason immediately proclaims the existence of a 
rause, the mind being influenced by the silent operation of a fundamental 
law of its own, by which it is constrained to ascribe every effect to some 
cause. In like manner, when God propounds his moral laws to the 
human conscience, it immediately affirms that these laws are based upon 
principles that are eternal, and recognizing at once " the immutability of 
moi'al distinctions," it asserts without hesitation that there is "an eternal 
and immutable morality." This is the limit of moral intuition. 

When the reason and the conscience, with all of their powers of 
intuition, are thus seen to be dependent upon an objective " standard 
which is and must be right," and to which they " look up for sanction 
and guidance," their frequent aberrations through lack of infonnation, or 
when imperfectly informed, should not excite wonder. " Those who have 
gone through the demonstrations of Euclid are consti-ained to believe the 
truth of every proposition ; but the truths have never so much as been 
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presented to the minds of the great majority of^ mankind, and many 
persons might easilv he persuaded that the angles of certain triangles are 
equal to less or tr more than two right angles." And so likewise may 
wrong decisionsir' the conscience he given, notwithstanding the intuitive 
character of our jioral convictions. '' In whatever way we may reconcile 
them," says Di McGosh, '* these two facts can each he estahlished on 
abundant evideuce : the one, that in the primitive exercises of conscience 
there is a conviction of necessity ; the other, that the conscience is liable 
to manifold perversions." By experience and observation both we know 
of a certainty that moral as well as intellectual obligations abundantly 
exist ; and this liability to error on the part of reason and conscience 
evinces the necessity of an objective, infallible standard of truth and 
morality. Let the Rationalist abandon his " uncertified reasonings and 
conjectures," where the shadows of doubt and perplexity eternally fall 
upon the restless and trembling spirit, and come to the soul-satisfying 
fountain of all wisdom and virtue, ** and the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep his mind and heart through Jesus Christ" 
Let the Romanist exchange his human authorities, fallible and weak as 
they are, for the one divine, tmerring, and alone authoritative standard of 
truth. Let the Protestant consistently maintain his great axiom, that the 
Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and practice. And let all excl&tm, 
in the sublime strains of Paul : " Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God. How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out ? For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? or who hath first given to him 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things ; to whom be glory forever. Amen."— 

Lard*8 Quarterly, 



BEWARE OF THE LOVE OF MONEY ! 

I DO not wish, nor is it in my power, to tax you. But compare what 
you give with what was given by the primitive Christians : I do not mean 
at Jerusalem, but in the other churches. " We do you to wit of the grace 
of God bestowed on the churches of Macedonia," wrote St. Paul to the 
Corinthians (the grace of God bestowed ; do you feel the force of this 
expression ?) ; how that, in a great trial of affliction, the abundance of 
their joy, and their deep poverty, abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality. " For to their power I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of themselves ; praying with us with much 
entreaty that we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship 
of the ministering to the saints." Ah, my brethi-en, when shall we 
exchange places with them ? When shall the time come when you will 
press us to receive, and we shall be obliged to moderate your zeal? 
Compare what you give with what the law of Moses obliged the Jews to 
give for the support of religion, and for charitable purposes. The tenth 
part of their revenues was for the Levites, and the fortieth part super- 
added for the priests. Besides this, the Jews were obliged to give the 
produce of their fruit trees during four years, the first fruits of all their 
harvests, the sixtieth part of their crops, the fruits of the earth during the 
year of jubilee, which returned every seven years, and the debts contracted 
in the interval between one jubilee and another. Add to all this, personal 
taxes, multitudinous sacrifices and oblations, with frequent journeys to 
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Jemsalem, and we shall find that God imposed upon his people a tribute 
that exceeded the third of their revenues ? Who would dare to propose 
to us such sacrifices ? 

But should love, under the new economy, do less than law did under 
the old ? K God, treating us with the confidence of a father, is contented 
to say to us : '' Thou shsdt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself," and at the same time allow us to apply this 
perfect rule, shall we abuse this confidence by spending what we owe to 
God and to our neighbor ? We do not assume to tax you, I repeat it, 
when God has not done it ; what we could wish, what God wishes, is that 
charity should tax itself, " each one as God hath prospered him." (1 Oor. 
xvi. d.) Suppose that Jesus Christ were himself to come to you, and, 
with that 1;ender love that pierces the heart, that divine unction that 
moves it to its very centre) should say : ** My friend " (it was thus that He 
addressed Judas), " My friend, art thou one of My friends, or art thou a 
friend of money V If you feel that the truth condemns you, do not 
forsake the light ! Pluck not out the arrow that has penetrated your 
soul ! You are living in sin, in sin that is destroying you ! You must 
abandon it, — ^whatever it may cost, you must abandon it ! 

If the Lord says to you : " Take heed and beware of covetousness.*' 
He warns you also to save yourself from covetousness. And how will 
you do it ? I will tell you very briefly, for time urges us ; besides a few 
words will suffice, if you are sincere ; and if you are not, all the instruc- 
tions in the world will profit you nothing. 

Lovers of money and those enslaved to the worst sins have been 
transformed into free men. Witness Zaccheus, that tax-gatherer, ** that 
man that is a sinner," enriched by wrongs committed upon his neighbor ; 
not only was he completely changed, but he was changed in a single day. 
Take him for a model. Zaccheus did two things. First, he became a 
disciple of Jesus Christ ; secondly, he disposed of his fortune, according 
to the direction of Jesus Christ. Do ye likewise. 

It is in the heart that we must begin. The love of money is in the 
heart. But what must be done to drive it out? Form an energetic 
resolution to combat and stifle it? Such indeed is the advice of the 
moralists of this age ; and thus they have never been able to accomplish 
an3rthing, and thus Seneca gave an example of covetousness, while 
thundering against it in his eloquent pages. 

The Gospel employs quite another method : it opens our heart to 
another love, to the love of the Saviour. There is in Uie heart of man a 
thirst which the love of money will always fail to satisfy, so long as it is 
not quenched by the love of Christ. Give your heart to Jesus Christ ; 
this is not so difficult ; for in order to love him, it is only necessary to 
contemplate him. You have read the Gospel, but perhaps you have not 
given attention to it ; return to it, and, upon your bended knee, seek him, 
that holy, just, and innocent One, without spot, separate from sinners, 
exalted above the heavens ; see him coming down to earth '' to seek and 
to save that which was lost," to seek even you, to save even you. See 
him " who was rich," — and with what riches ! — " for your sake becoming 
pooi^," and with what poverty ! See him living upon the earth — living as 
you yourselves would not wish to live, nourished by charity's hand, not 
even a penny wherewith to pay the tribute demanded of him, nor a place 
whereon to layhis head. See him sold 7or that miserable money which 
you prefer to all things, delivered into the hands of wicked men, condemned 
as a criminal, insulted, crowned with thiorns^ crucified between two malen 
iactors — and for whom ? o 
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Such is the first step, heartfelt faith ; behold now the second, liberalUy 
of the hands, which springs from this faith, and which, in turn, nourishes 
it. Zaccheus had no sooner known the Lord than he presented himself 
before him, saying : ** Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have taken anything from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold." Imitate him ; like him, give with method ; like 
him, establish a rule, broad and generous. What each one ought to give, 
is with him to settle with the Lord ; it has been left with your charity. 
Justify this confidence. Eaise yourself above cold custom, and make youi- 
account not with men but with Jesus Christ. Be not satisfied with the 
exclamation : " That is well done." Be filled with the thought that yom* 
fortune belongs to him more than to you, and that you are appointed to 
administer it in his name. Kemember the words of Christ : "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ; " and give like a man who feels that even 
giving is a favor which God has accorded to him. Congratulate yourself 
upon living in a time when occasions for giving profitably are increasing. 
Blessed is he who can at the same time respond to the appeal of the age, 
to the appeal of mankind, to the appeal of the Lord, and to the appeal of 
his own heart, but of a heart animated by charity ! 

For you who are rich this is a happiness exceeding all others. Learn 
then to enjoy your fortune. Understand why God has given it to yon. 
Spend it for his glory as long as you live ; and forget not in your last wH 
him to whom you owe your temporal and eternal inheritance. Of what 
use are your riches, if you make them not the means of doing good, if you 
are not " rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate?" 
Then alone will you be happy in being rich, and the world happy in that 
you are so. Then this prosperity which has destroyed so many others 
will be for you a means of making '* your calling and election sure." Then 
in parting with your earthly treasures you will remember with joy that you 
have sown in the field of the Lord, where you will reap many fold ; and, 
like the charitable man of whom we read, you may cause to be written 
upon your tomb : " What I kept I lost ; what I gave away, I retained." 

And you to whom the Lord has given what was desired by the wise 
Agur, complain not that you cannot give what you could wish, but rather 
give what you can. " For if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not." 
Try hard, and you will find that you can do more, much more than you 
imagine. An ingenious charity will enrich you in the Lord ; impracticable 
sacrifices will become easy ; necessary expenses will seem to you super- 
fluous ; and if the rich have the advantage of offering more abundant gifts, 
you will have the advantage of exercising more self-denial in yours. 

And finally, to you, who are placed in the same situation in which the Lord 
lived while upon the earth, to you should Christian liberality be forbidden? 
No ! Take tiie example of the poor widow. Have you nothing to give? 
She had no more than you, but a sacrificing spirit enabled her to discover 
in her profound poverty an offering which excited the admiration of the 
Lord. Do you say that what you might be able to give would be too 
little to be of any service ? Were the two mites of the widow lost ? Have 
they not been more serviceable, yes, literally, more servicable than the rich 
offerings that fell with hers into the treasury of the temple ? These two 
mites have been multiplied from age to age, by the faith that offered them 
and by the blessing of the Lord who accepted them, and who determined 
that his Gospel should perpetuate their remembrance. These two mites 
have, from century to century, provoked sacrifices on the part of a 
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multitude of poor Christians, who would have never known that they had 
anything to give, if they had not been taught by the poor widow, and who, 
by reason of their number, give, as has often been calculated, more than 
the rich. These two mites have already drawn into the treasury of the 
church sums immensely great, and their work is not yet done ; they will 
continue to act '' wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world ; " and if you yourselves decide this day to imitate the 
widow's charity, it will be a new fruit of her humble offering. Why should 
there be no fruit of yours ? Be faithful only, and wait upon him who 
increased the oil of the widow of Sarepta, and multiplied the mites of the 
widow of Jerusalem. 

Lord Jesus ! Thou hast come to us, to-day, saying : " Take heed and 
beware of the love of money." And we come to thee saying ; Save us from 
the love of money ! Beat off, destroy this serpent that enfolds us, so that, 
washed in thy blood and baptized in thy spirit, we may henceforth 
consecrate to ihy service all that we have and all that we are ; glad to offer 
thee a thousand fortunes and a thousand lives if we' had them, and still 
regretting that we have no more to offer, in return for that ineffable gift 
whence flow our happiness emd our eternal wealth ! — Christian Society. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN DIVINE WORSHIP. 



Attention was again called to this 
question in the British Harbinger of 
February, March, and April 1868. 
The first writer says, ** The Bible is 
onr authority in all things. . . 
We profess to consult nothing but 
theoracles of God," &c. But scarcely 
any reference is made to those por- 
tions of the sacred oracles which 
refer thereto. Divine worship is to 
us a most solemn, interesting, and 
momentous subject. That the Eter- 
nal, the infinitely holy, should 
invite his unworthy creatures to 
speak to him in prayer and praise 
is marvellous condescension indeed ! 
That we — any of us — at any time, 
should treat the divine invitation 
with indifference, is marvellous also. 
For divine worship is the duty, 
although not the Jlrst duty of every 
intelligent man; and as clearly a 
privilege as a duty. An inestimable 
privelege ! 

In Gen. iv. we read of the offer- 
ings of Cain and Abel, which may 
be regarded as the first acts of 
worship on record. In the same 



chapter, mention is made of Jubal, 
as " the Father of all such as handle 
the harp and the organ ;" the Inventcy* 
of Musical Instruments (in the days 
of Adam himself,) and afterwards so 
much used in connexion with the 
worship of God, and so distinctly 
approved by God. The patriarch 
Job had a harp and an organ ; and 
in his affliction this was his lamen- 
tation — **My harp is turned to 
mourning, and mine organ to weep- 
ing." (xxx. 31.) In his prosperity 
he had used these instruments to 
aid his feelings and expressions of 
joy and gratitude ; but now they are 
employed in association with his 
lamentations! Passing on to the 
days of Moses we find the people 
summoned to the presence of God 
on an occasion of deep solemnity 
and importance, by tlie trumpet! 
Ex. xix. 10 — 19. No wonder then, 
that musical instruments are called, 
"Instruments of God." 1 Chron. 
xvi. 37, 42; 2 Chron. v. 13; vii. 6, 
&c. The prophecies were delivered 
— chiefly so— in poeti^l language 
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These holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit; accom- 
panied with musical instruments — 
called, " Instruments of the Lord." 
1 Sam. XV. 6 ; 2 Kings iii. 15 ; 
1 Chron. xxv. 1 ; Ps. xlix. 4, &c. 
And see 1 Sam. xvi. 16. From 
1 Chron. vi. 81 — 44, we see that 
certain persons were appointed as 
singers, both before and after the 
erection of the Temple. See also 
1 Chron. xv. 16 ; xvi. 4 — 8 ; xxv. 
3—8, &c. 

One thing is clear, viz., that there 
was a time when the use of musical 
instruments was approved by God, 
in association with the most solemn 
and important exercises and events. 
Neither can it be shewn that they 
have been prohibited by God. If it 
is said that they belong to the old, 
and not to the new institution — as 
circumcision, &e. ; it is replied that 
while the Apostles did not enforce 
circumcision, it was practised as an 
expedient. Acts xv. ; xvi. ; 1 Cor. 
ix. SO, &c. Had circumcision been 
' an obstacle to the great work of the 
apostles, or made a substitute for 
some christian ordinance, doubtless 
they would have condemned it, as 
indeed they did when some taught 
that it was a teim of salvation. 
Had they been sent to circumcise, as 
they were sent to preach the Gospel, 
they would not have excused any 
one. As it was, they say, circumci- 
sion availeth nothing, nor uncircum- 
cision. And so we say of the harp, 
the organ, &c. In one case, however, 
at least, circumcision did avail some- 
thing, and therefore was practised. 
Acts xvi. 3. There was a time when 
circumcision availed much, and 
baptism nothing. At this time bap- 
tism avails much, and circumcision 
nothing. May we not say that the 
presence or the absence of a musical 
instrument avails nothing ; but that 
in some cases it is a lawful and use- 
ful expedient. 

i'here is, however, one argument 
which demands particular notice. 
It 18 said that " the Christian Church, 



as to its order, worship, &c., is 
foi-med after the model of the Jewish 
Synagogue ; and not after that of the 
Temple ; that instruments were not 
used in the Synagogue, therefore they 
are not lawful in the church." It 
may be that the Apostles adopted 
some things which were practised in 
the Synagogue. But what authority 
is there for speaking of the Synagogue 
as a place of worship? Or for as- 
serting that " Jesus and his Apostles 
worshipped there?" Many years 
ago I challenged any reader of the 
Harbinger to show this. (See B, M. 
H, 18 p). Certainly no one can do 
this who adopts the rule already 
cited, viz. — " We profess to consult 
nothing but the oracles of God" 
There was one Temple ; Synagogoes 
many; and Oratories many. In the 
Temple there was both prayer and 
praise, — Vocal and Instrumental 
music. In the Oratories, prayer 
only. (There, ** prayer was wont to 
be made," Acts, xvi. 13.) But in the 
Synagogue, neither. No doubt the 
first Christians did some things in 
their assemblies which the Jews did 
in their Synagogues ; and somethings 
which the Jews did not — leaving 
undone some things which the Jews 
did. Therefore it can hardly be said 
that **the Christian Church was' 
formed after the model of the Jewish 
Synagogue." 

We are told that " the scriptures 
are not full and explicit on the 
worship of the Church." And this 
witness is true. We read nothing 
of prayer-books, hymn-books, tune- 
books, or tuning-forks : but we read of 
harps, trumpets, &c. The apostles 
do not say that we may or may not 
use them : neither do they say that 
we are to keep the "first of the 
week," as a day of rest. Neverthe- 
less, we doubt not that it is proper to 
do so. So also of chapels, sunday- 
schools, and many other things. 
While the apostles and others 
preached the gospel in synagogues 
of the Jews, and in the open air, it 
cannot be supposed that musicftl 
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instruments were used by them ; or 
that they had any worship whatever 
on such occasions. And the erection 
of churches by Christians, it is said, 
did not commence till the third 
century. No doubt, therefore, that 
instruments were introduced in very 
degenerate times; but that is no 
proof that they are unlawful. 

Should any one ask, how can you 
object to Infant-rhantism, Episcopal- 
confirmation, or Priestly-absolution, 
the answer is, that there is an im- 
portant difference between a human 
ordinance, by which a divine ordi- 
nance has been set aside, and a tune- 
book ; which does not interfere with 
any divine arrangement. And a still 
greater difference between Infant- 
rhantism, Ssc, and musical instru- 
ments, which have received the divine 
sanction, if not also the divine ap- 
pointment. I have met with brethren 
who object to an organ at a meeting 
of the Church, but not to a tuning- 
fork : — to others who use an instru- 
ment in their own houses, and in 
connexion with family-worship : and 
to others who would have us sing 
only ** the Psalms of David," who 
yet do not think, as David thought, 
that "it is a good thing to give 
thanks to the Lord . . . upon 
an instrument of ten stiings . . . 
and upon the harp with a solemn 
sound." 

In conclusion we submit, that 
although musical instruments are 
not to be classed with moral precepts 
or Christian ordinances — as indis- 
pensable ; that they belong to the 
same class as Meeting-houses (for the 
Church and for the preaching of the 
Gospel), Sunday -schools, Tune-hooks, 
Singing-choirs, and other lawful and 
useful expedients. W. D. H. 

REMAKES. 

The foregoing is, with only one 
exception, the best defence of instru- 
mental music in church-worship 
we have seen. Still we are not a 
convert and shall hear of its intro- 
duction in any instance with decided 



regret. Without intendmg anything 
like a complete reply to the thought- 
ful suggestions of the writer, we name 
two or three points for consideration 
with them. 

1. The cited examples of instru- 
mental music all belong to former 
dispensations. Of course they prove 
that instruments are not necessarily 
and at aU times out of place in the 
service of God. But are we at liberty 
to adopt from the old dispensation 
whatever is not forbidden under the 
new and does not make void a new 
covenant ordinance ? If so, we open 
a very wide door — incense and vest- 
ments may certainly come in at once, 
for they are not forbidden, nor do 
they make void any apostolic rule. 

2. W. D. H. admits that the early 
church had not instruments and that 
they were ** introduced in very dege- 
nerate times." Now if this be so, 
surely it is better far to leave them 
to those who have more liking for the 
inventions of degenerate times than 
we as a people profess to have. 

3. But the chief point we now 
urge is that instruments cannot be 
introduced in our present circum- 
stances, upon any such reasons as 
given by W. D. H. without a viola- 
tion of the law of love. It is known 
that many in our ranks deem it an 
unlawful addition to the service of 
the church, and, therefore feel com- 
pelled to decline singing when thus 
accompanied. Now, no one feels 
that it is wrong to worship without 
an instrument and, therefore, any 
attempt to introduce one, under 
present circumstances, manifests a 
disposition to please self rather than 
to seek the edification of others, and, 
therefore, tramples upon the royal 
law of charity. 

3. The only reason we have heard 
for its use is " bad singing without 
it." But why need it be so? We 
know many places where they have 
better singing without any instru- 
ment than is found where it has 
been introduced to mend the singing. 
Singing will be bad if there bi^ao 
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attention paid to it. Where it is 
bad let the church select the best 
leader and remain for practice as 
many times in the week as possible, 
and as many of them as possible, 
and, if requisite, let one or more 
take instruction from a competent 



teacher, and then instruct the 
church. Take ordinary pains with 
the singing and it will be done to 
the glory of God and the comfort of 
all without the aid of organ or har- 
monium. Ed. 



A CHAPTER IN ART HISTORY IN CHURCHES. 



A VERY eminent secular paper has 
the following scrap of current church 
history, that ought not to be lost : 

" Church Choirs in Commotion. — 
The church choirs in Rochester, in 
this State, are in trouble. The 
Union of that city says : 

" * Just now there is a commotion 
among the choirs of some of the 
city churches, which extends to the 
congregations, growing out of high 
bidding for leading singers — one 
church bidding over another. It 
is said that one Presbyterian Church 
has offered a lady who sings in an 
Episcopal choir the simi of eight 
hundred dollars per annum to change 
her position. In another Episcopal 
Church the choir is being recon- 
structed on a basis of expending 
some twelve hundreds per year for 
music. In other churches there is 
uneasiness in the choirs, and all are 
looking for something better. The 
church that has the most popular 
choir draws the largest miscellaneous 
audiences. 

" • One of the large churches of 
this city for a time had an excellent 
choir. Then it was overcrowded, and 
pew-holders could not reach their 
seats, much less obtain them, for 
reason of the crowd of " run abouts " 
who thronged the aisles eager to hear 
the voluntary operatic anthem at the 
opening of the service. Since that 
choir dissolved and the prima donna 
went elsewhere, there is no difficulty 
in finding seats in the church.' '* 

The first impression that involun- 
tarily forces itself on the mind in 
reading such a paragraph, is one of 
cmazement that chm-ches calling 



themselves Christian, of intelligence 
and even a common knowledge of 
the precepts and spirit of New Testa- 
ment Christianity, and that clam 
to be evangelical, Bible churches, 
could, — we will not say shmdd,—^Q 
to such extremes in ignoring and 
trampling upon the plain teachiugs 
of the Word of God, according to 
their own creeds even, as to tumtlie 
worship of God into such a mere 
unsanctified, operatic performance. 
It is really difficult to see how such 
things can be in this enlightened 
Christian age and land, among those | 
boasting high of evangelical religion. 
These shameful excesses in such 
places admonish us solemnly of the 
extreme weakness of our conunon 
frail nature in the face of, or when 
once yielding to, the excitements of 
the lusts of the senses, and the vain 
pride of life. To what intolerable 
outrages against the spirit of the 
gospel the false but ever ready argu- 
ment that "the end sanctifies the 
means " will lead men ; what follies 
and sins we can commit when once 
we have become dissatisfied with the 
simple, unostentatious character of 
the church and the gospel in their 
order and ordinances, when we hare 
lost our taste for them and our faith 
in them, because they do not invite 
the depraved carnal appetites of the 
ungodly heart, and when we seek to 
make the divine grace of the ordi- 
nances and worship of God pleasing 
to the world, — no tongue is sufficient 
to tell I And shall all these per- 
petually repeated scandals teach us 
no lesson ? — or is the worship of 
God of so little concern; as to 
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whether it is pure or not, spiritual 
or carnal, or acceptable to God or 
not, blessed to the hungry soul or 
not, — ^that we can treat the whole 
matter with indifference ? We have 
a right, and it is our duty, to learn 
from the experience of men, and 
especially in all matters concerning 
the church of God. A few reflections 
will not be considered out of place 
here. 

1. One law of himian life should 
never be lost sight of, — that human 
nature is one and the same in its 
general tendencies everywhere. Let 
not m say, a religious people, that 
ice are not liable to the same abber- 
rations and evil tendencies as others 
are, and that their errors tve will 
never commit. The tendency of a 
Christian people to cater and suit 
itself to the carnal world, is proved 
so universal that it is sheer folly and 
conceit for any people to claim by 
knowledge, or holiness, exemption 
from it. Moreover signs of such a 
tendency among us are aheady too 
apparent. The veiy scandal set 
forth in the above quoted paragraph 
is not without example among us. 
Its ivorkings are already to a certain 
extent felt. One by one the bad 
habits of a fashionable Christianity 
are creeping in among us. We have 
seen' whole churches, — with here 
and there solitaryand praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, refuse any longer as in years 
past, to reverence God in prayer by 
kneeling or standing, but irreverently, 
as a now fashionable, respectable 
habit of " good society," sitting, 
and the preachers themselves have 
silently yielded up to it. We have 
witnessed whole churches among us, 
^-and this is becoming more com- 
mon every day, — looking on and 
listening silently, and perhaps ad- 
miringly, while a choir, composed 
heterogeneously (in a reUgious and 
irreligious sense), was entertaining 
the audience; — to say the church 
was singing praise to God, would be 
a- mockery and a falsehood ; and we 
saw no evidence of a return to better 



things : the progress is onward, or 
rather, downward. We are in our 
common tendencies just hke other 
men ; our natm'e proves it, and ex- 
perience abundantly declares it. 

2. Expediency is a broad term, 
and not without significance and use 
in the Christian Church ; but it is a 
term that in its application in the 
church and in individual Christian 
life has its limits as well as its free 
use, and should be well imderstood. 
It is easy and common to sin in 
either direction. One class deny all 
freedom in expediency, the other 
cariy this freedom to Ucentious 
extremes. The introduction of pure 
and high art into chm'ch worship by 
means of artificial machinery and its 
usual artistic accompaniments of 
operatic choirs, etc., etc., is advocated 
and justified on the groimds of expe- 
diency. Very well ! — but remember, 
ye friends of policy and expediency, 
that antecedent reasoning (though 
we feel able to meet the case even 
there), is not sufficient to settle such 
questions with us. It is the very 
nature of policy and expediency to 
be tested by experience, and actual 
experience in such things is worth 
more than all the finest apologetic 
arguments in their behalf. The 
world age by ^age Ustens to the 
apparently unassailable theories in 
behalf of endless material and moral 
schemes, — ^from a plan for creating 
perpetual motion to one for reform- 
ing the world, — and yet when 
practically applied most of these 
theories all come to nought ; actual 
experience decided the matter, as it 
should. Now, good men may weave 
for us the most plausible arguments 
in behalf of art-worship, — based on 
its high attractiveness, its lofty 
aesthetic influence, its power to draw 
out and elevate, to purify and glorify, 
and etherealize, the spiritual long- 
ings and aspirations and rapturous 
utterances in song, of the congrega- 
tion, and in behalf of the possibility 
of its freedom from degenerating in to 
anything wrong and offensive. This 
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may be, and doubtless often is, all 
well meant ; but the wide experience 
this art*worship has already under- 
gone, overwhelms all such fine reason- 
ing with utter defeat. Its general 
almost universal history is, that it 
has robbed the church of all power 
and disposition to participate in this 
part of the worship of God, and that 
its tendency is constantly to degene- 
rate rapidly into a mere exhibition 
of art, to please the senses and the 
artistic taste of the hearers, and 
attract the idle, irreligious "run 
abouts" at the place. This is really 
not a matter of discussion, it is a 
notorious /act, and breaks to pieces 
by its force all the finely woven argu- 
ments we have heard on art worship. 
At one of our churches we heard this 
story: By captivating arguments 
from policy, expediency, etc., the 
church was induced to introduce 
instrumental music. It proved finally 
a source of great annoyance. Often 
out-siders, not even always religious 
in any sense, had to be got to play 
the instrument, and others also of a 
similar class to sing with it. This 
was offensive to the religious feelings 
of the church. Besides, such a 
clique around the instrument ex- 
hibited not much reverence during 
preaching, prayer and singing. Ea^r 
perimce finally showed the argument 
for the introduction of such a help to 
worship to be fallacious, and the 
novelty that had proved an offence 
was put away. Now good Christian 
people may reason to us about such 
ewpedimU as they may ;— we look to 
real experience and rest on it for our 
convictions and decisions against 
them if other arguments are rejected ; 
facts cannot be gainsaid. 

3. We are all now "kings and 
priests unto God;" we are all a 
" royal priesthood." There is now 
nor sacerdotal tribe or order, no body 
of Levites, to whom is to be com- 
mitted the service and ceremonial of 
worship in the house of God. Our 
only high priest is in heaven; all 
on earth stand in the samt holy and 



near relation to God in the sanc- 
tuary. We have no priests to oflTer 
mediatorially the incense on the altar 
for the congregation ; the congrega- 
tion is now in the holy place, and 
together, — each soul participating as 
a priest, — sends up directly through 
Jesus as the only mediator, the in- 
cense of prayer before the heavenly 
throne. We have now no " choir of 
Levites" to sing the praise of God in 
the sanctuary vicariously for the 
great congregation; — we are all 
equally and directly to stand before 
God and sing his eternal praises. 
No sacerdotalism, no vicarious worship ! 
Every tendency and effort in the 
church should be in all things as 
much as possible, in the great and 
solemn and blessed acts of worship 
to bring all into participation. In 
prayer, if all cannot speak, let all 
heartily respond; in the songs of 
the saints, let all join. Moreover, 
do we not know what an unspeakable 
and coveted delight to the heart of 
the child of God this joining in the 
singing of praise is? How often 
have we seen the humble, pionf 
Christian man or woman strive with 
happy, joyful heart to unite in the 
hymns of the church; how often 
have we heard this delight expressed. 
Who then will rob these Christian 
hearts of this JQy? — ^who dare rob 
them of this right ? Yet who does 
not know that the direct tendency, 
practically — and, we regret to say, 
often the direct object designedly, — 
of art-worship, is to take away this 
privilege and joy firom the congrega- 
tion? We are not to be charged 
here with advocating what is bad 
and unedifying in the singing of 
congregations. K there is improve- 
ment needed, seek for it in another 
way ; work well to improve the sing- 
ing; improve and direct the living 
voices of the church, — and do not 
adopt a remedy worse in the end 
than the evil complained of itself. 
But, before God and man, in its real 
good and final effects, better by ftr 
the humbler music of praise sweUiaf 
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up from the warm, earnest hearts 
consecrated to God, than the be- 
• wildering, heartless, aesthetic art- 
perfonnances of organ and choir. 
God hears and accepts the one, as 
he hears and accepts the hnmblest 
prayer; — ^but he rejects the other, 
for it is a carnal offering to men's 
ears, and not to God. Think of it ! 
—change the tcorship of Ood to an 
attraction for men's ears ! — "pray to be 
heard of men" and sing to be heard 
of men! Sing, then, and perform 
sweet mnsic, then, for men, and give 
up the false pretence of making God 
the object. Tell men honestly that 
these musical church performances 
are, like the music on the balconies 
of museums, shows and theatres, to 
attract men, to invite patrons, and 
men mil understand you and appre- 
ciate the performance accordingly. 

Every thing in the church should 
be improved for good, if not good 
already, but only in a manner pleas- 
inpf to the Divine Spirit, and in 



Imimouy with the design and work 
of God, in the church, tor the good 
of souls, unto edifying. 

We may be charged with making 
nnich out of a litde thing. This 
charge is cheap, and is easily made, 
and generally has a ready currency 
among men. But we are not dis- 
turbed by such reproaches. We say 
what we are convinced ought to be 
said, and let 'men, -^ among them 
brethren — say what they please. 
The tendency to make Christianity 
fashionable, and carnally respectable, 
must be met at the cost of sneer and 
ridicule from any quarter. 

The worship of God is a precious 
goody to be sacredly cherished and 
kept pure ; but the things we have 
spoken against, rob this worship of 
its divine grace and purity, take 
away its good from the hearts of the 
saints, and destroy the "holiness" 
which should " belong to the house 
of God for ever." C. L. L. 
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Allow me to thank your corres- 
pondent L. L. for the handsome 
manner in which he speaks of my 
translation, and for the manifestation 
of his desire that I may be preserved 
from error. Will he kindly accept 
the following remarks in reply, 
excusing the general form in which 
they appear? 

1. A translator's work includes 
two proce8ses,-^r«t, the ascertain- 
ing of the meaning of his original ; 
and, second, the conveying of that 
meaning to his readers. One of 
these may be easy, and yet difficulty 
beset the other. The meaning of 
genea seems to me plain : I am not 
quite so sure about the right English 
word for conveying it : — Whence " race " 
in the text, and " generation " in the 
margin of my version. 

a. In Greek literature (feneah&s a 
meaning susceptible of several diver- 
gent applications. Deriv^ from the 
«lMN>lete root geno, '' to become, to be 



bom," and closely allied to gennao, 
"to beget, to bring forth," and to 
genos "race, descent, descendant, 
gender, genus," genea bears upon its 
face the primary notion of birth. 
Liddell and Scott give as its mean- 
ings (or applications) "birth, race, 
descent, breed, generation, offspring, 
descendants." It is obvious that 
over all these the notion of birth 
rules. These applications of genea 
may be classified as (a) individual, 
(b) collective : it is with the collective 
alone that bur inquir}' is concerned, 
i,e, with genea as applied to com- 
munities. Thus applied, genea may 
be (a) stricUy generic^ and denote a 
family kindred or race, united bj 
birth from one ancestor ; or (b) loou 
and popular, and denote a (simul- 
taneous) "generation," i,e, persons 
united, not by birth from one ances- 
tor, but bj births taking phice at 
about the same time. 

3. The itricthj generic application 
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of genea is found in Gen. xxxi. 3 ; 
xliii. 7 ; Num. x. 30 ; xiii. 22, 28 ; 
and Jer. viii. 3 ; also, literally or 
metaphorically y in Deut. xxxii. 6, 20 ; 
Ps. xiv. 6; xxii. 30; xxiv. 0; and 
Prov. XXX. 11, 14. In none of these 
does genea signify merely a " simul- 
taneous generation " in the loose and 
popular sense, but a "family, kindred, 
race, or descendants." 

4. Gen. xxxi. 3 : " Return . • . 
to thy genea" — family, or kindred. 
— xliii, 7 : " The man . . . asked 
us of our genea " — family, or kindred. 
— Num. x. 30. "I will depart to 
my genea "=family, or kindred. — 
xiii. 22, 28: "Where the geneai"=^ 
descendants " of Anak were " : " We 
saw the genea " = race " of Anak 
there."— Jer. viii. 3 : " Death shall 
be chosen rather than life by all the 
residue of them that remain of this 
evil genea " = family, or race [not 
generation, in the loose and popular 
sense ! see vers. 1, 2] . 

5. Deut. xxxii. 5 : ** They are a 
perverse and crooked geuea -UA.G'E, 
Do ye thus requite the l^ord, O 
foolish ^dfoj?— PEOPLE and unwise?" 
The parallelism shews that rage is 
the meaning here. — vers. 20. *' They 
are a froward^ew^ RACE, C HILD- 
REN in whom is no faith." The 
strictly generic meaning of ge7iea is 
here evident (1) from the parallelism ; 
(2) from the context, which gives, in 
brief, the history of israel from 

THE BEGINNING TO THE END OF ITS 

HISTORY. (Comp. vers. 5, 6, 8, 9, 
15, 21, 28, 36, and 43.)— Ps. xiv. 6 : 
" God is in the genea "=race " of the 
righteous." It is only in the generic 
sense that a righteous gejiea has ever 
existed. No genea in the loose and 
popular sense has ever been 
RIGHTEOUS. Every simultaneous 
generation of men, men united as a 
generation merely by the circum- 
stance of being bom about the same 
time, has hit^berto been character- 
istically unrighteous. Hence the 
sense of family, kindred, race is 
forced on gen£a in this passage. 
Ps. xxii. 30: " A HEED shall serve 



him, it shall be accounted to the 
Lord for a ^^w^a=RACE." This 
application oi genea is here indicated, 
by (1), "context," the parallelism 
with seed; and (2), the "circnm- 
stance " that to limit the seed of the 
Messiah to a generation lasting for 
40 or 76 years is inadmissabk— 
Ps. xxiv. 6: "This is the genea"= 
race "of them that seek him," 
This! namely, the above (ver. 4): 
He that hath clean hands, and a 
pure heart ; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor swom 
deceitful," etc. "This race: tk 
race represented by this individual." 
There has been no such generation, 
in the " loose and popular " sense, 
since the world began ; but ihere 
has always been a slender race 
resembling this specimen.— Prov. 
XXX. 11, 14: *' There is a genea t/iot 
curseth their father, and doth not 
bless their mother. There is a gesea 
thut are pure in their own eyes, and 
yet is not washed from their filthiness. 
Tliere is a genea, O how lofty are 
their eyes ! and their eyelids are 
lifted up. There is a genea whose 
teeth are as swords, and their jaw 
teeth as knives, to devour the poor 
from off the earth, and the need/ 
from auiong men." These geneai are 
manifestly evil races, specimens d 
which doubtless existed in the days 
of Agur, but RACES dragging along 
their interminable lengths till this 
day. There is nothing in the 
** grammar " of the passage to forbid 
this very obvious view ; nor would 
there have been, even though the 
English "are" had stood for a 
Hebrew present tense (1), since the 
then present existence of these 
" races " is not for a moment denied. 
6. Here then are 15 occurrences 
of genea taken from the Greek Bible 
used in Palestine in the days of our 
Lord and his Apostles, in which that 
word, keeping its derivation in fuU 
view, is unequivocally used in its 
strictly generic signification, not in 
its loose and popular sense. 1^ 
meaning »P through tiliese. examples 
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is one; for ** kindred" is but an 
enlargement of "family," and "race" 
of "kindi'ed," and it would really 
make no difference in Matt. xxiv. 
which word were used. Indeed, it 
is common to speak of the "family" 
of Israel and "family" of man in 
the sense of "race." 

7. It is to no purpose to throw in, 
after each of the above citations, the 
exclamation "the living surely!" for 
that might be ejaculated whatever 
word were used. For example, the 
seed serving the Messiah is a living 
seed of course, but that does not limit 
them to a generation of forty years 
duration. They may be a living 
race as well a living generation. 
Collective nouns are often used re- 
presentatively, but that circumstance 
does not change their radical mean- 
ing. If I say, " The English race 
may be found all the world over," I 
use the word "race" representatively, 
and immediately allude to the living 
only; but this does not alter the 
fact that the English race, in its 
totality, includes all the individuals 
composing it during its entire exis- 
tence as a "race." 

8. And thus is distinctly estab- 
lished, as a meaning of genea in the 
Sacred Classics, the sense of "family, 
kindred, race." Whether this be 
the sense of genea in Matt, xxiii. 
and xxiv. must be decided by context 
and circumstance. 

9. On Matt, xxiii. 36, it is need- 
less to dwell, since it is not around 
that passage that the interest gathers. 
It may simply be remarked that verse 
35 seems to point to the strictly 
generic signification of genea ; since 
it appears tolerably certain that those 
immediately addressed, in the words 
" Barachiah . . . whom ye slew," 
did not themselves, in their own per- 
sons, commit that murder ; but in 
the persons of ancestors with whom 
AS AN EVIL RACE they are counted 

ONE. 

10. Matt. xxiv. 34 requires a fuller 
examination. The reasons for de- 
ciding in favour of the generic mean- 



ing of genea (" family, kindred, or 
race ") are derived (1), from the con- 
text : (a) " ALL THESE THINGS " 

spoken of (ver. 34) involve the 
history of kingdoms (vers. 6 — 9) on 
a scale so large as to render it ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Lord meant 
to say they would certainly come to 
pass in forty years ; (b), uncertainty 
as to time is stamped upon the entire 
discourse (" whensoever ye may see 
these things "=* it is uncertain when ' 
— with vers. 42 — 44, 60, Mark xiii. 
32 — 37) ; (c) the Master's " delay" 
for a "LONo'' time is hinted at as 
possible (xxiv. 48 ; xxv. 19) ; (2), from 
" circumstance: " (a) " lawlessness" 
did not in fact " come to the full " 
while those immediately addressed 
were living (ver. 12 ; 2 Tim. ii.) ; (b) 

no " ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION " 

Stood in the temple at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in time to serve as 
a warning to the believing in Judea, 
since they on tliat occasion were to 
flee as soon as Jerusalem was encom- 
passed with armies (ver. 15 ; Luke 
xxi. 20, 21; Dan. xi. 31), and it is 
well known that the Romam in no 
way polluted the Sanctuary till some 
time after the obedient were to flee : 
(c) the one greatest " tribulation " 
(ver. 21), coupled by Daniel (xii. 1, 2), 
with resurrection (!) did not take place 
during the lifetime of the listeners 
to Jesus; (d) " the presence of the 
Son of Man " was not revealed as 
"LiGUTNiNt" (ver. 27) during their 
lifetime ; (e) " all the tribes of 
THE earth," or land, did not " see 
the Son of Man comino upon the 
clouds of heaven " (ver. 30) during 
that period; (f) " the chosen" were 
rather scattered to *■ the four winds " 
than gathered out of them (ver. 31), 
during that interval ; and (g) " the 
nations" were not " gathered before 
the Son of Man sitting on a throne 
of his glory" (xxv. 31, 32) during 
that period. I may be told that the 
Lord's coming in Matt. xxiv. in figu- 
rative. Well; let this be proved, 
or at least rendered probable, and 
then it may influence me. At 
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present, I can receive tliiit assertion 
neither as a scholar nor as a christian : 
not as a scholar, for I must needs 
think that the coming of chap. xxiv. 
and that of chap. xxv. are one and 
the same, and all allow it to he literal 
in the latter place ; nor as a christian, 
for my love for my Saviour's return 
forhids my readily resolving the 
promises of it into figure, and here 
with such marks of literality before 
me as " presence " revealed as 
"lightning," " coming," ** seen," on 
"clouds," etc., etc., I dare not re- 
solve the coming into figure till I 
find a necessity for so doing — Thus, 
then, " context and circumstance " 
unite to convince me that genea in 
in Matt. xxiv. has its generic signifi- 
cation. *' Context " might influence 
me were I an infidel: "circum- 
stance," hearing on fulfilment, and 
so on the truthfulness of the Speaker, 
may surely influence me, as a be- 
liever, to this extent, — it may con- 
firm my choice of a meaning of ^e?wa 
which derivation is pleased with, 
usage sanctions, and context ap- 
proves. 

11. I know of but one interpreta- 
tion of Matt. xxiv. 84, which is able 
to look at all the above named con- 
siderations, and yet consistently 
affirm genea to have been here used 
in its " loose and popular " significa- 
tion. It runs thus : " This genera- 
tion, i.e, this of which I am speaking, 
this final generation of stiff-necked 
Jews in whose days thk great tribula- 
tion (only t}'pified at the destruction 
of Jerusalem) shall come." " This 
generation "*=" that generation ; " 
THAT generation, however, brought 
TMor in prophetic vision, and so rendered 
present to the minds of Speaker and 
hearers. With Luke x^ii. 34 (literally, 
" in this night ! ") I could not say 
this exegesis is impossible ; but, still 
have 80 far a feeling that in Matt, 
xxiv. it would be hr fetched, and 
after all not whdly agreeable with the 
context, that I am constrained to set 
it aside. "Bace' 'i& a proved meaning 
of genea and admirably meets every 



contextual and circumstantial re- 
quirement. 

12. I may add that in quite 
a number of N.T. instances does 
genea manifest a tendency to become 
genes, a " genus ; " and hence the 
epithets "evil," "perverse," etc., 
found attached to it. (See and con- 
sider: Matt. xii. 46; Luke xvi. 8; 
Acts ii. 40 ; Phil. ii. 15). There is 
the ^^^a=the men living at one 
time ! But these men are united k 
evil, — are an evil "breed," and un- 
happily evil has an aptitude to per- 
petuate itself. Hence, the genea 
refuses to pass away, gfinea "popular" 
becomes genea " generic," — the 
"generation" becomes the "race." 
It is precisely thus that Stier Ms 
his way to the race-sense of gma in 
Matt. xxiv. 34 : " This generation 
will, as it were, not die, but >vill pro- 
pagate itself in children and children's 
children, as a generation ever present, 
this generation which rejects me will 
so remain until it again cries hosanna 
to me in truth ! The withered fig- 
tree will stand until it again puts 
forth its shoots ! " So Alford : " b 
all these instances [having named 
several] genea iB=ge7ios, or nearly 
so ; having it is true a more pregnant 
meaning, implying that the character 
of one generation stamps itself npcn 
tJie race, as in this verse also." 

18. Thus far I have confined my 
self to the translator's ^rst business, 
and have allowed nothing to divert 
me from the one question, — ^What is 
the meaning of the Greek word 
genea in Matt. xxiv. 34. Without a 
misgiving, from quite a sufficiency of 
eyidence, have I arrived at the con- 
clusion that its meaning here is the 
generic; and this meaning is un- 
equivocally conveyed by the word 
" race : " to this word I know of no 
valid objection, — not one. But in- 
asmuch as our English word "genera- 
tion " is, to a limited extent, used in 
the sense of **race," it appeared 
worthy of consideration whether 
" generation " might not be trusted 
to convey to the oixiinary reader tht 
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rac6 meaning ofgenea in this passage. 
I more and more doubt it ; and 
hence feel that the insertion of 
" generation " in the margin as an 
" alternative rendering," ** deemed 
nearly or quite equal to that in the 
text" abundantly satisfies the de- 
mands of the most scrupulous con- 
scientiousness. Notwithstanding, 



let it be shown either (1) that 
" generation " may be trusted to con- 
vey the race-meaning of geriea ; or 
(2) that that meaning does not attach 
itself to genea is this passage, and I 
will readily remove the word " race " 
from my version. 

J. B. ROTHERHAM. 

To the Editor of the B, H, 



THE DAY OF CHRIST'S CRUCIFIXION. * 



Fbom Matt, xxvii. 62, Mark, xv. 
42, Luke, xxiii. 54, and John, xix. 
14, and 31, it is evident that Christ 
was crucified on the preparation day 
before the Sabbath. This has gene- 
rally been considered to have been 
on Friday. Then comes the difficulty 
of harmonizing this with Matt., xii. 
40 : *.* For as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale's belly : 
so the Son of Man shall be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the 
earth." The usual method for ex- 
plaining this, is to make a part of a 
day stand for a day, according to the 
correct rules of law and logic ; and 
as Christ was put into the gi-ave 
on the preparation day before the 
Sabbath began, they suppose he was 
in the grave a part of the day Friday, 
all day Saturday, and a part of the 
day Sunday. This would do very 
well, if it was simply three days as 
whole undivided days of twenty-four 
hours each, without the division of 
day and night ; but when you take the 
the three days and three nights, and 
undertake to get the nights even 
upon the above rule, it cannot he 
done; and it is just as necessary to 
make out three nights, as three days, 
but this has never yet been even at- 
tempted upon the position that Christ 
was crucified on Friday, and I pre- 
sume no one was ever yet fully satis- 
fied with this explanation. Let us 
now see how M. L. S., in the issue 
of the Standard of May 9, has suc- 



ceeded in removing the difficulty. 
1. He assumes (where is the proof), 
that Mark xi. 42, is to be interpreted 
by Roman time. I deny that there 
is any such thing as Roman time 
in the Bible, so far as the day is 
concerned. The even, or evening 
was at the close of the day before six 
o'clock. See Ex., xii. 18, Jud. xix. 
9., John, XX, 19. Upon this assump- 
tion he claims that Christ was cruci- 
fied on Thursday,* the day before the 
preparation. If his assumption were 
true, his claim based thereon is not 
true. See Luke, xxiii. 63, 54 ; '' And 
he took it down, and wrapped it in 
linen, and laid it in a sepulchre, 
* * * and that day was the prepara- 
tion and the Sabbath drew on.*' 
John, xix. 14 : '' And it was the 
preparation of the passover, and about 
the sixth hour : and he said unto the 
Jews, behold yo:ir king." Ver. 31 : 
" The Jews therefore, because it was 
the preparation, that the bodies 
should not remain upon the cross on 
the Sabbath day," &c. These quo- 
tations demonstrate that Christ was 
put into the grave, condemned by 
Pilate, and on the cross on the pre- 
paration day, M. L. S.'s speculations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
this preparation day was Friday, then 
.the matter stands as it stood before ; 
but here lies the mistake. 

Now I propose to prove that this 
preparation day was Thursday, and 
not Friday. See Lev. xxiii. 3, 7, 8, 



* Several liave recently inquired concerning the day on Tirhich the Savioiur was crucified and as to the three 
days and nights he was to remain in the ^ave. Some years back the B. H. gave two or three highly 
satisfactory articles proring that the Crucifixion did not take place on the Friday. This article firam (be 
CArM^«» iS<ai»J«rd may hdp the toquiiy.'--liJ). _ , _ 
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21, 24-26, 27, 28, 32, 35, 36 and 39. 
Observe in these quotations the 
words " convocation," " Sabbath," and 
" no servile work." ** Six days shall 
work be done ; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of rest, an holy con- 
vocation : ye shall do no servile work 
therein." " In the first day ye shall 
have an holy convocation : ye shall 
do no servile work therein. * * 
In the seventh day is an holy con- 
vocation, ye shall do no servile work 
therein. And ye shall proclaim on 
the self same day, that it may be an 
holy convocation unto you : ye shall 
do no servile work therein « * * * 
In the seventh month, in the first 
day of the month, shall ye have a 
Sabbath, * * * an holy convocation, 
ye shall do no servile work therein 

* * * On the tenth day of this 
seventh month, * * it shall be an 
holy convocation unto you, * * and 
ye shall do no work in that same 
day * * * * it shall be unto you a 
Sabbath of rest, ^' * from even unto 
even, shall ye celebrate your Sabbath. 
On the first day shall be an holy con- 
vocation ; ye shall do no servile work 
therein * * on the eighth day shall 
be an holy convocation unto you ; 

* * ye shall do no servile work 
therein. These are the feasts of the 
Lord, which ye shall proclaim to be 
holy convocations. * * Besides the 
Sabbaths of the Lord, * -' * 
on the first day shall be a Sabbath, 
and on the eighth day shall be a 
Sabbath." From these quotations 
it shall be seen, that besides the 
weekly Sabbaths, there were seven 
festival Sabbaths each year ; four of 
them are called Sabbaths, all of them 
are convocations, and in all of them 
they were to do no work, the same 
as is said of the weekly Sabbath. 
One of these always came on the firs! 
day of the week, viz* : the Pentecost 
or fiftieth day ; the others could come 
on all days of the week. 

It now only remains to show, that 
the preparation day on which Christ 
was crucified, was a preparation 
before a festival Sabbath^ not a 



weekly Sabbath. See John, xix. 14: 
" It was the preparation of the pass- 
over;" 31: "Forthat Sabbath day was 
a high day." Christ ate the passover 
on Friday. The next day was the fi rst 
passover Sabbath, and the weekly 
Sabbath, both on the same day ; a&d 
he could not be crucified on the 
Sabbath. See John, xix. 31. Satur- 
day night he went into the garden, and 
was betrayed, and from that time till 
the next Thursday morning he was 
on trial, 1, before Annas ; 2, he was 
bound and sent to Caiaphas, and was 
on trial before him, and the scribes 
and elders, and smitten by one for 
his answer to the High Priest ; 3, 
the Jewish Council was convened, 
and he was brought before them. 
Here he was spit upon, mocked, 
blind-folded and buffeted, and called 
upon to tell who smote him ; 4, lie 
was taken to Pilate ; 6, he was sent 
to Herod, and his soldiers mocked 
him, and robed him in mock robes 
of royalty ; and 6, he was sent back 
to Pilate, whose wife . in the mean 
time had a dream, and sent Pilate a 
message concerning him. Judgment 
was finally rendered against him, 
and he was scourged, and delivered 
over to the soldiers, who spit upon 
him, smote him, robedhim in purple, 
crowned him with thorns, mocked 
him with mock royalty, and mock 
worship. Now all this could notk 
done from the evening of one day. 
to nine o'clock of the next day. The 
feast of unleavened bread is also 
called the feast of the passover. See 
Ex., xxxiv. 25, John, xiii. 1 ; and the 
great day of the feast, or high day, 
was the last passover or festival 
Sabbath. John, vii. 37. " In the 
last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried," &c. Thus we 
see that the preparation of the pass- 
over was the preparation before the 
last passover Sabbath. It could not 
be the first, for that was the day of 
the passover itself. This prepai-a- 
tion day was Thursday. Friday was 
the festival Sabbath, and Satui-day 
was the weekly Sabbath ; " and ifl 
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the end of the Sabhaths (plural, see 
the Greek of Matt., xxviii. 1), came 
the women," &c. So the Saviour 
was in the grave two whole days and 
a part of a day, two whole nights and 



a part of a night, about sixty hours; 
thus making by law and logic, three 
days and three nights, and yet he 
rose on the third day after his cruci- 
fixion. Jaspis. 



EXPEDIENCY AND PROGKESS.^:' 



The present number of the Har- 
binger is more than ordinarily good. 
In it we find an able article from the 
facile pen of our worthy and talented 
brother, A. S. Hayden, entitled 
" Expediency and Progress," from 
which we make an extract; not so 
much for the purpose of severely 
criticising the propositions contsuned 
in the extract, but because they give 
.ns occasion to say some things that, 
we think, ought to be said. We re- 
spectfully introduce the following — 

Our liberality of sentiment, and our 
bearing toward other Christian societies 
need a decided change. When we began 
our work we were, in many places, treated 
as outlaws by the consent and tacit agree- 
ment of other Christian communities. The 
law of reprisal we held to be in force, and 
we acted under it as a ^'military necessity." 
The warfare went on, and while the con- 
flict grew hot, some of us waxed hot as 
well. A second stage came. We so far 
preraUed that they proclaimed a truce; 
and now we stand much as the late Con- 
federacy was regarded by some foreign 
Courts, as a belligerent power. About in 
that grade of standing are we represented 
in courts ecclesiastic. One more step is 
to be gained before we can compel a re- 
cognition of our true ground and position. 
Shall we prove ourselves, by true Christian 
urbanity, entitled to a farther recognition ? 
For it must be yielded that we are a Chris- 
tian people before we can manage the 
really true and grander argument of our 
plea, that we are holding the veritable 
apostolic ground, and that the ultimate 
union of all the followers of Christ is 
attainable only on this ground. 

(a.) " Our liberality of sentiment, 
and our bearing toward other Chris- 
tian societies need a decided change." 
If there are " other Christian socie- 
ties" in existence, then they must 
be identical with ourselves, and if 
identical with ourselves, why cdl for 



"a decided change" in our "bear- 
ing?" " Oilier Christian societies " is a 
trem that denotes equality as Chris- 
tian bodies, except the intimation 
conveyed by that expression, that we 
are rather a boorish set of Chris- 
tians in our manners : an inference 
we in no wise accede to. If we are 
Christians, we are not bores, nor 
discourteous, nor coarse, nor vulgar. 
While our refinement is not the re- 
finement, it may be, of the fashion- 
able circle and of the perfumed 
parlour; and while our manners 
may not accord with the formal rules 
of courts ecclesiastic, and with the 
precise etiquette of ecclesiastic 
(ieho)iairs ; and while too we may 
hot be able to pronounce words 
in accents of dripping honey like a 
primp and plastic priest, nor be able 
to adjust ourselves to the elasticity 
of a "flexible" Christianity; we 
nevertheless hold, that there is not 
in existence a body of rehgious 
people who possess more of the 
real genuine love of the gospel, nor 
who possess mcio, if as much, of the 
real heart and soul of the Christian 
religion, nor who evince such an 
unaffected simpUcity of manners, 
and such a sincere devotion to pne 
another and to the common amenities 
of society. 

(b.) "When we began our work 
we were, in many places, treated as 
outlaws by the consent and tacit 
agreement of other Christian com- 
munities." Well, what of it ? One 
thing is certain, that if those " othe^- 
Christian communities" were com- 
posed of Christians like those who 
flourished in primitive times, they 
would not have " treated as outlaws" 



* Last month we gave an article nitdi.. tbe above heading from the pen of A. S. Hatdbit and a . 
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the humble disciples of Christ. But 
what considerations should exempt 
us from bearing less of the reproaches 
and contumely of the wicked world 
than those poor persecuted disciples 
who resisted unto blood ? What if 
we are treated as outlaws ? Why what 
would be considered worthy of more 
honor than Christ and his apostles ? 
By what exceptional law in the king- 
dom of heaven are we to be exone- 
rated from the ridicule and censure 
that fell upon those heroes of the 
cross, of whom the world was not 
worthy ? " Blessed are you when 
men shall revile you, and say all 
manner of evil against you fcJsely 
for my sake ; for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets who were 
before you." We have no conces- 
sions to make to the sectarian world 
— they never helped us a whit. Why 
should we basely succumb to those 
religious ''communities" who yet 
treat us as ** outlaws" except where it 
becomes on their part a matter of 
selfish policy to recognize and treat 
us with stinted and cold consider- 
ation. We are not made of that 
kind of cheap stuff. If we continue 
to stand as we did at the beginning, 
and as the primitive Christians stood, 
religiously f our hand will be against 
every sectarian, and every sectarian 
of whatever name, will be against 
us. " This (outlawed) sect" was not 
only ** everywhere spoken against " 
by all religious parties in ancient 
times, but this same uncompromis- 
ing and unyielding " sect" is " every 
where spoken against" at the present 
time by every orthodox party in the 
land. 

(c.) " The law of reprisal we held 
to be in force, and we acted under it 
as a * military necessity.' The war- 
fare went on, and while the conflict 
grew hot, some of us waxed hot as 
well." Those were glorious times 
when such men as Campbell, Scott, 
Johnson, Kogers, Franklin, Burnett, 
the Haydens, Jones, Green, the 
Smiths and how many more, " waxed 
hot" Who were these in bold array ? 



the defenders of the faith, the chief 
tains of the cross, men of God who 
despised the friendship of this world. 
We say still, let the ** conflict," the 
irrepressible conflict, go on in glory 
and in majesty. A thousand times 
better for the Church and for the 
world that the friends of God grew 
"hot" in the conflict of light and 
darkness, than that they grow cold 
in tendering compromises to an obsti- 
nate and relentless foe, and that they 
should seek the favor of those who 
in their inmost heart despise us. 
We read of a certain class of men 
who, in olden times, " waxed vaJkni 
infigfit" (what an illiberal set of fan- 
atics they were I) and who " throngii 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrongit 
righteousness, obtained profflises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenW 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword," turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens," ** not acceptoii 
deliverence" from the hands of any 
party on the earth. How unkind 
and illiberal, that those rough, stem, 
unyielding, fighting fellows should 
disturb the equilibrium of a peace- 
ful world ! Paul was a fighter, for he 
exhorted his son Timothy to "fight 
the goodfi^ht of faith." The same 
heroic Paul says to the Ephesians, 
that they must " fight against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
and against wicked spirits in the 
heavenly regions." 

(d.) " A second stage came. We 
so far prevailed that they proclaimed 
a truce ; and we now stand much as 
the late Confederacy was regarded 
by some foreign Courts, as a belliger- 
ent power." We have seen no pro- 
clamation of a *' truce." While it 



partly may be true that the 
forces of sectarianism have not de« 
ployed in the open field against us, 
and have not boastfully challenged 
us to a hand-to-hand combat, it ^^^ 
not follow that they have not m 
silent and private councils schemed 
against us, plotted against us, r^* 
solved against us. The fact ispftteni 
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to any casual observer, that in every 
case where an effort has been made 
by truckling disciples to gain the favor 
of, and affiliate with, our sectarian 
adversaries, whom we charge con- 
stantly with many errors, they have 
invariably slapped us flat in the face ; 
they take peculiar pleasure in treat- 
ing us with cold and intended neglect ; 
with Pharisaical pride they spurn our 
presence, and rejoice at every failure 
we make. 

(e.) " About in that grade of stand- 
ing are we represented in courts 
ecclesiastic.'* Who cares for courts 
ecclesiastic ! The histories of 
eighteen centuries inform us that 
just such "courts" have be«l the 
bane of the Christian Church in all 
past time. These courts have arro- 
gantly assumed to legislate for Christ, 
to change his law and command- 
ments, to bind galling yokes upon 
the poor and oppressed, to build up 
castes and to consecrate the doctrine 
of exclusiveism, to concentrate power 
within themselves, and to excommu- 
nicate every soul dissenting from 
their prescribed canons and fiilmina- 
ting bulls. Truckle and fawn to these 
" courts ecclesiastic ? " Never, never ! 

(f.) " One more step is to be gained 
before we can compel a recognition 
of our true ground and position." 
So far as courts ecclesiastic are con- 
cerned, that thing never will tran- 
spire, and no one who clearly com- 
prehends the nature of " our plea" 
could desire siich a disastrous event. 
How long a time elapsed before the 
Pope recognized the recusant Luther ? 
If any disciple wants or craves " re- 
cognition," let him at once go into 
the bosom of the Methodist Church, 
or into the Episcopal, or into the 
Bomish, and there he will find it to 
his heart's content. As individual 
Christians we can, and must, come 
into the " one body of Christ ; " but 
you might as well talk of calling 
back the spirits of the departed dead, 
and of reanimating their decayed and 
dishonored bodies, as to think of 
consolidating ecclesiastic bodies, radi- 



cally and esentially repugnant to and 
subversive of one another, 

(g.) " Shall we prove ourselves, by 
true Christian urbanity, entitled to a 
farther recognition ? " As for myself, 
I decidedly and emphatically say 
NO ! We don't intend to go into 
such a bowing and scraping enter- 
prise. We propose not to thi'ow 
ourselves into that obsequious and 
humiliating attitude. We stand upon 
our Christian dignity. We are free 
men. We have not come forward to be 
recognized by courts ecclesiastic, nor 
by Methodism, nor by Episcopacy, nor 
by the Papacy, nor by any earthly 
court ; but we have " come to mount 
Zion, and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to ten 
thousands of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new 
covenant." To be associated with 
all these grandees of the celestial 
kingdom, and to be " recognized" as 
" fellow citizens with the saints in 
light," and to be classed among that 
long line of Christian heroes who have 
** through much tribulation" gone 
home to glory, are considerations 
which entirely fill up the measure 
of our worldly aspirations. " Fear 
not: for they that be mth us are more 
thmn they that be with them.** O Lord, 
"open" thou the "eyes" of Br. Hay- 
den that he may see the heavenly host ! 
(h.) " For it must be yielded that 
we are a Christian people before we 
can manage the really true and 
grander argument of our plea." 
Well, what party is going to yield 
first? The Baptists? The Presby- 
terians ? the Methodists ? the Epis- 
copalians ? the Lutherans ? the 
Romanists ? None of these organi- 
zations ever will do it ; they could 
not do it if tlicy would. They must 
first disintegrate — they must be 
thrown back into their primary ele- 
ments, where each individual Chris- 
tion can yield to our plea upon his 
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own responsibility. In another part 
of his article, Bro. Hayden complains 
that in a certain State, where " all 
the principal denominations" are 
represented ** in the Sunday-school 
enterprise," we have " neither repre- 
sentation nor name" — " are simply 
ignored " — are " slurred over." Again 
we say, who cares? We have sense 
enough to attend to the business of the 
Lord ; energy enough to carry- on 
successfdlly ihe Lord's enterprises ; 
wealth enough to build up the Lord's 
own institutions ; independence 
enough to ask favors of no sectarian 
party. We did not start out in this 
grand and glorious reformation to con- 
fess a failure and to propose a *' truce" 
with sectarian rebels, nor for the pur- 



pose of being ** recognized" as aparty 
with them on common sectarian 
grounds ; but we started out osten- 
sibly to meet the enemy, to compel 
theffi to become loyal subjects of the 
King eternal. It seems to us to be 
a very humiliating concession to say 
that "we stand much as the late 
Confederacy was regarded by some 
foreign Courts, as a belligerent 
power." If Bro. Hayden considers 
himself as standing in that unenvi 
able attitude, he must make his own 
election. We profess to stand in the 
grand union army of the Lord of hosts, 
apart from all sectarian confederacies, 
and ^ fight only under the leadership 
of Jesus Christ the Captain of oar 
salvation. A 



MOKMONS AND MORMONISM.— No. IV. 



Immediately after the publication 
of the "Book of Mormon" the 
Prophet proceeded to organize the 
Mormon Church. This ceremony 
took place in the dwelling of his 
father, in the month of June, 1830. 
The organization was called " The 
Church of Latter-Day Saints," and 
Joseph Smith, Sr., was installed as 
its " Patriarch and President." An 
effort at proselyting was made. 
Bigdon now appeared on the stage, 
not as the "mysterious stranger," 
but as a Mormon preacher. He 
preached once in the Hall of the 
Palmyra Young Men's Association, 
and frequently in the adjacent towns. 
A few converts were made, but the 
whole effort was, decidedly, a failure. 
Mormonism, as was evident even to 
Eigdon and Smith, could. not suc- 
ceed in the land of its nativity. 
The ugly plant had to be transplanted 
to other soil. 

The reason is sufl&ciently obvious. 
The people of Palmyra, and vicinity, 
had known Smith and family for 
years ; they had known the bent of 
his nature, and the character of his 
associates; they had seen from his 
coAversation and demeanour that he 



could not be charged with a heavenly 
message ; and although unable to 
trace the Mormon Bible to its source, 
they could not fail to see through 
the imposture. The whole move- 
ment excited only ridicule and con- 
tempt ; and above these it is not 
easy for a good cause to rise, even 
when backed by sober and honest 
men. Nothing, probably, was more 
confidently expected by those familiar 
with all these facts, when the Mor- 
mon Church was taken up bodilj 
and carried to the West, than that 
this was the last they should ever 
hear of Mormonism ! 

The Mormon hegira (it was a literal 
one in the case of the " Patriarch 
and President," who had to flee to 
avoid his creditors) took place in the 
autumn of 1830. It ended not until 
the Mormons reached Kirtland, 
Lake, Co., Ohio. Here the tabernacle 
in its journey to the West, rested 
for the space of four years; here 
Mormonism gave its first promise 
of success; the Church was con- 
soliJcited, the two priesthoods org^" 
ized, and thorough equipment made 
for that persistent appeal to ig^*" 
ranee and fanaticisni, folly_and vi^^' 
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which has resulted in the vast in- 
gathering of all these elements into 
Uie Mormon fold. 

Kirtland did not become the 
home of the primitive Mormons, 
and the centre of their proselyting 
efforts, by accident. In 1826, Sidney 
Rigdon came to reside in Mentor, 
the adjoinii^ town. He was then a 
Baptist minister, and he preached 
for a small Baptist Church in that 
town. He continued to reside there 
until 1830, when he went to Kirt- 
land with his Mormon brethren. 
But, in the meantime, he had left 
the Baptists and allied himself with 
the Disciples. In a private letter 
now before us, an esteemed bvother 
and friend, residing in Mentor, gives 
the estimate he formed of Rigdon 
during these four years — 

" Mr. Rigdon was a man of im- 
passioned eloquence, as a public 
speaker, with a wonderful memory, 
a brilliant but unchastened imagina- 
tion, excessively indolent, with but 
little education, wholly undisciplined 
in all the powers of his mind, averse 
to study or reflection, was often 
brilliant but never profound. . . . 
He was without discipline, morally 
as well as mentally — a man of un- 
governed temper, subject to tenific 
bursts of passion. But his brilliant 
success won him hosts of friends, 
and blinded their eyes to the terrible 
defects of his character." 

Mentor was thus Rigdon's home 
at ther time of his first visits to 
Smith, in 1827, and he seems to 
have employed the time that elapsed 
before the transferring of the Mor- 
mon standard to Kirtland in pre- 
paring those subject to his influence 
for the new revelation. Then there 
was a large and flourishing Church 
of Disciples in Kirtland, and its 
membership is said to have become 
*' extremely fanatical " under his 
preaching. Rigdon knew his power 
over this Church, and he it was who 
led the New York Mormons to Kirt- 
land. The event proved the correct- 
ness of his opinions ; for while few 



from the Mentor Church followed 
him into the Mormon camp, ftdly 
one-half of the Kirtland membership 
were induced to do so. 

We have been careful to state these 
facts thus minutely, because they 
will be of value as a small contribu- 
tion to history. The brotherhood 
of Disciples was much maligned on 
account of Rigdon's defection. The 
religious (and irreligious) public was 
told that this was the tendency of 
their religion. But this charge 
soon fell to the ground, and those 
who had made it — through ignorance 
or malice, as the case may be, — took 
up other weapons. 

The Mormon leaders now entered 
on a career of success which cer- 
tainly astonished their opponents. 
The work of proselyting was pressed 
with ardor, and attended by the 
most astonishing results. Mormon 
"Apostles" and "Elders" peram- 
bulated the whole of Northern Ohio, 
with a zeal and an energy worthy of 
a better cause. The ignorant, the 
fanatical, the superstitious, were 
swept into the fold by hundreds. 
Many more, of intelligence and 
stability of character, were tem- 
porarily confounded. As the result 
of this thorough beating up, con- 
verts poured into Kirtland in a con- 
stant stream, bringing with them 
whatever they had of talent, of zeal, 
of industry, of this world's goods. 
And all these multiplied sources of 
power were in the hands of a coarse, 
ignorant, wicked man! 

Smith now began some grander 
experiments on the credulity of his 
followers. In February, 1831, there 
came a "revelation" that the dis- 
ciples should " immediately build a 
house for the prophet, in which he 
might live and translate!" This 
command was cheerfully comphed 
with. Then there came another 
" revelation," to the effect that " my 
chosen Joseph shall not labor for a 
living ! " — a revelation certainly in 
harmony with the ** chosen Joseph's " 
desires ! To these were added cer- 
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tain doctrinal "revelations," in all 
of which the continued ascend- 
ancy of Smith was carefully provided 
for. In the meantime, Mormonism 
assumed the consistency of a theology, 
and the Church took on the form 
which it has since substantially 
maintained. 

But this was not the measure of 
Mormon enterprise. A magnificent 
temple for the aacommodation of the 
Saints was built at a cost of 50,000 
dollars. Smith embarked in the 
banking business,, started some 
manufacturing interests, and talked 
boastfully of the future. But, after 
all, Ohio did not prove a congenial 
home for the Mormon's plant. 
There came an exemplification of 
the old-time proverb, — '* like priest, 
like people," Some of the Saints 
became addicted to the criminal and 
immoral practices that had character- 
ized their Prophet. Smith's busi- 
ness enterprises — including his bank 
— ^failed, and many of the Gentiles 
suffered by the failure. The 
tendencies of the movement , were 
now clearly discerned; society re- 
covered from its astonishment, and 
public opinion laid seige to the Mor- 
mon stroi\ghold. The leaders were 
not slow to discern the signs of the 
times ; and, whether they had in- 
tended to make Kirtland a temporary 
or a permanent home, they began, 
again to look to the West. Some of 



the Saints were sent to prospect. 
In due time, these reported in favor 
of Independence, Missouri. Then 
came a " revelation " commanding a 
general migration to that place. 
This was in 1834 ; by the following 
year, the Mormon tabernacle was 
deposited beyond the Mississippi. 
A small remnant was left in Kirt- 
land. These have maintained a 
society and sustained the Mormon 
worship until the present time. 
They have made proselytes enough 
to keep their number good; but 
what relations they sustain to the 
Mormons at Salt Lake we do not 
know, other than this : they reject, 
we understand, the doctrine of 
polygamy. 

A work of no small value, to be 
entitled " Mormonism in Ohio," 
might be now ^vritten, by one com- 
petent to the task. The explana- 
tions of mighty movements are to he 
sought in small beginnings ; and 
there are men still living who can 
supply from memory many facts and 
anecdotes — that have never found 
their way into books — which throw 
much light on the early history of, 
this, in some respects, the most 
stupendous delusion that this country 
has produced. 

Heretofore we have taken pains 
to be somewhat detailed in our state- 
ment of facts ; henceforth we caa 
look only at general features. 
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MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, embracing a view of 
the origin, progress, and principles of the Religious Reformation which 
he advocated. By Robert Richardson. Vol. I. Philadelphia — J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 



This is a handsome volume — 
looks as though it had been got up 
in London — good paper, good print- 
ing, good binding, and nothing like 
most of the American books. It 
has a good portrait taken at sixty- 



five years of age. How many vol- 
umes are to follow we are not in- 
foinod, but, judging from the first, 
not less than three or four. The 
book is deeply interesting. We think 
that some small matters are treated 
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at too great length, thus extending 
the work beyond what is desirable, 
which will restrict its sale, but even 
this fault will prove not unacceptable 
to some readers, whatever the pur- 
chaser may feel upon the subject. 
Of course many of the facts of the 
early history of the movement, led 



on by Father and Son, are known, 
but here we have them more minutely 
set forth, and the details are often 
very interesting. We do not feel 
able to make a selection of passages 
as samples of the whole, but some 
of the particulars may appear in the 
B, H., not in the form of a review. 



WINE FOR THE LORD'S TABLE. 



Letters upon this question have 
been accumulating on our hands for 
some time. Several of the senders 
have been told that ere long some 
little attention would be given to the 
subject, but till now it has been 
passed over for more pressing themes. 
Some of the writers complain of 
brethren who are not willing to use 
the good old orthodox port and who 
incline to substitute something which 
said writers term, raisin tea. Others 
complain that the drunkard's wine is 
used on the table of the Lord and 
that the Church is unwilling to use 
a wine which never yet led a man 
into sin. One tells of a brother who 
turned away from the table because 
Ihe^ine was intoxicating, and another 
refers to one who refused to visit a 
church because they had not wine, 
it being his opinion that a purely 
unintoxicating juice is not to be so 
designated. One feature struck us as 
remarkable — that among the whole 
of these letters there is not one which 
indicates that the writer really under- 
stands the wine question as it comes 
before us in the Bible. 

We certainly prefer, and for certain 
reasons conclude, that we ought to 
have unintoxicating wine upon the 
Lord's table. Still we shall not turn 
away whatever we find there, not 
considering that the ordinance would 
be destroyed by the fact, that the 
contents of the cup is less appropriate 
than it is desirable it should be. We 
say unintoxicating wine, and the good 
brother who has journeyed in the 
east, and who says that all nine is 
intoxicating, is simply mistaken. 
There is ancient testimony at hand, 



in abundance, which shews that with 
the Greeks and Romans the most 
costly wines were preserved from 
fermentation, and destitute of in- 
toxicating quality. There were in- 
toxicating wines also, and such wines 
are referred to in the Bible, and 
therein marked with reprobation. 

But after all the word wine is 
never used in Scripture in reference 
to the Lord's table. " The fruit of 
the vine" is the term selected. Cer- 
tainly not the solid fruit, but the 
juice expressed. Into Pharoh's cup 
the juice was pressed out from the 
cluster. That was certainly unfer- 
mented and unintoxicating. The ^ 
Romans used a wine called Passum, ' 
from dried grapes. Water being 
lost by the drying of the grape, they 
added water and heat, and thus pro- 
duced a cooling wine. In either of 
these forms we should have the fruit 
of the vine and nothing else, save 
God's other good creature, water. 
The so-called raisin tea, is of the 
nature of the Roman Passuviy only 
inferior from the quality of the 
fruit generally accessible here, and 
sometimes from want of care in the 
preparation. But even, this, which 
we do not recommend to be used, 
is infinitely superior to the best 
port in the English Market. To 
say nothing of the fact that a large 
proportion of the port used in this 
country is merely a compound, made 
in the cellars of the wine merchants, 
and is as innocent of grape as it is 
of gold, the other facts remain un- 
deniable — ^that the wine of Oporto is 
a base compound. In an ofificial 
report by her Majesty's Secretw^_ of 
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Legation in Portugal, expressly on 
the character of the wine exported 
from Oporto for the British market, 
and in a defence of an incidental 
statement made by the Secretary in 
a former paper when reporting on 
the produce of that country in general. 
He says : " The Paiz de Vinboteiro 
" abounds in elder trees : the berries 
" of these trees are dried in the sun 
"or in kilns. The wine is then 
" thrown on them ; and the berries 
"are trodden (as previously the 
"grftpes) till it is thoroughly satu- 
" rated with the colouring matter of the 
" berries. Brandy is then addded 
."in the proportion of from three 
**to sixteen gallons to every 
"pipe. This is the composition 
" of all the port wine hitherto 
"drunk in England. No pure wine — 
" no wine not fiius specially adultera- 
"ted for the English taste, was 
" allowed by the Government Com- 
" mittee of Tasters to pass the bar 
" of the Douro for export to England 
"previous to 1865." He adds, "my 
" own behef is, that no pure port 
"wine — no port wine not largely 
" mixed with adventitious spirit, has 
" ever reached the English market." 
He states, as " the universal asser- 
"tion of the manufacturers, that 
" those wines cannot be prepared for 
" export without such an admixtui-e 
" of adventitious spirit as must bring 
" the strength of the wines up to 
"the highest number of degrees 
' ' marked on the alcoholic scale." In 
other words, these wines must be 
made drunkard's drink, or they need 
not be sent to this country. In forti- 
fying this part of his statement, Mr. 
Lytton quotes Mr. Barron in his 
report of 1860 when he says—" the 
" minimum of adventitious spirit in 
"port wine shipped to England is 
" 2i per cent. ; but heavy fullbodied, 
'* so-called rich wines, cannot ever 
" contain less than from fifteen to 
" seventeen gallons per pipe ; " and 
again " brandy enters into the com- 
" position of port wine in the pro- 



" portion of one-fifth or one-sixth, 
" and is therefore a principal raw 
"material required." 

Thus then, the highest priced and 
purest wine we get is a beverage 
made up to suit the depraved taste 
of the drunkard, a compound diiefly 
of elder-berries and bad brandy. 
What then of the cheaper sorts? 
We have instruction to make them 
witheut an atom of grape — vile in- 
deed they are ! We conclude, then, 
that nothing of this sort can be 
desirable or appropriate for the 
Lord's table. 

That the Saviour did not use snch 
in instituting the feast is certain. 
Distillation was not then discovered. 
There were " mticed "wines and those 
mixed wines were intoxicating, hut 
they are denounced in the Bible. 
Woe to him who seeks " mixedvm." 
The Lord would therefore not nse 
it. There were, perhaps winess/i^Jvtly 
intoxicating by reason of their fer- 
mentation only. But as fermented 
things — (leaven of all kinds) were 
forbidden during the period of the 
Passover, neither fermented bread 
nor fermented wine could have been 
present when the Lord gave the cutp 
to his disiples. We are not insisting, 
that because the bread and -me 
were then unintoxicating that, there- 
fore, we are bound to use the same. 
Grant, if you please, that those 
brethren are right who say — "thai 
was a mere accident and we are at 
liberty to take fermented or imfer- 
mented as it comes to hand." Still 
the fact that the unfermented was 
used by the Lord himself must be 
admitted as proof that fruit juice, 
unfermented, undrugged,'.and unin- 
toxicating, is not only cUlowaMe but 
perfectly proper. 

Notes upon the Passover and con- 
siderations in reference to the wines 
desirable in our time and circumstan- 
ces may be added next month. In 
the mean time any question, sugges- 
tion or difficulty submitted will have 
attention. Ed. 
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IMMERSION OR SPRINKING IN MARK vii. 3—4. 



Recently a minister, who is a 
scholar and devoted to literature, 
urged upon our consideration that 
the plea for immersion^ so far as it 
rested upon the meaning of Baptizo, 
is clearly refuted by the use of that 
word in the text named above. Of 
course we heard the statement un- 
moved, because for years it had ever 
and anon met us, but being wishful 
to correct our friend we sent him a 
coi^j of ''Baptism, Sprinkling andPour- 
ing versus Immei'sion — The Qxiestion 
Settled" — in which the case is put 
thus — 

"The 'American Bible Union* translate 
these verses — "For the Pharisees, and all 
the Jews, except they carefully wash their 
hands do not eat, holding the tradition of 
the elders. And coming from the market, 
except they immerse themselves they do not 
eat. And there are many other things 
which they have received to hold, im- 
mersions of cups and pots, and brazen 
vessels, and couches.* This translation is 
undeniable. It has however, been argued 
that the text proves that baptizo means to 
weuh by pouring, it being alleged that men 
never after coming from the market could 
be required to dip themselves before eating, 
and that tables or couches could not have 
been immersed. But this text, like every 
other in which baptizo is found, shews that 
dipping is, and that pouring and washing 
are not, expressed by the word in question. 
In the first of the verses, both in the 
common version and in that of the American 
Bible Union, we have very properly, the 
word wath, but in the G^reek of that verse 
baptizo is not found, but a word whose 
undoubted meaning is wash. In the follow- 
ing verse that word is not used but baptizo 
is made to do just the work for which it is 
fitted, the verses together being intended 
to teach that in ordinary circumstances the 
hands were washed before eating, but that 
after going to the market and consequent 
contact with the unclean, the whole person 
was immersed. Accordingly, Br. Halley 
(who contends for sprinkling) says — *The 
Pharisees, as early as the time of our Lord, 
practised immersion after contact with the 
common people.* Maimomdes says — 
* Wherever in the law washing of the flesh 
or clothes is mentioned, it means nothing 
else than the dipping of the whole body in 
a laver 5 for if any man dips himself all 
over, except the tip of his little finger, he is 
still in his uncleanness.' Vatabulus, a 
distinguished Professor of Hebrew at Paris, 
for whom the Jews of his acquaintance 



entertained high regard, says, on the text in 
question, 'JThey bathed the whole person.* 
The Bible Union's rendering of these verses 
has recentiy been submitted by a friend to 
Gr, B. Lederer, a converted Jew and Editor 
of the Israelite Indeed. In reply he 
observes. *Our interrogator is not mis- 
taken in supposing us, as a Hebrew, well 
acquainted with the customs of the people 
we sprang from, ancient and modem. Jews, 
the orthodox of course, do still hold the 
traditions of the Elders respecting washings 
or immersions, as far as they deem it 
necessary or practicable. The mode of 
washing eithei vessels or their bodies is un- 
changed. They wash their hands when 
sitting down to their meals and they im- 
merse their cups, plates, etc., when they 
purchase them from the shop. GDhe mode 
of immersion is the same among modem 
Jews as it was among the ancients, plung- 
ing over head into the water. . . . The 
tables were mere boards laid upon low 
blocks. The couches were but low cushions 
and sometimes only pieces of carpets or 
mats. The latter had to undergo washing 
(consequently immersion) only in cases 
where a person in a state of defilement had 
sat on them.* More might be added, but 
these suffice. These men who bound heavy 
burdens on the shoulders of the people did 
require an immersion after coming from the 
market, and washing of hands after ordinary 
contact with home things, and in expressing 
this difference Mark used baptizo to indi- 
cate the immersion.** 



In reply, we were informed that a 
careful reading had left our friend 
unconvinced, but that he could not 
command time to write upon the 
subject. Subsequently he wrote — 
" I have had a communication from 
the Eev. D. A. Hershell [a converted 
Hebrew,] to whom I sent your 
pamphlet, and he says that your 
statement is entirely incon^ect as to 
immersion — that the Jews do not 
even dip their hands when they wash 
on coming in — ^that the water is 
poured ; that the youngest member 
of Jewish families have long had the 
doing of this ; and, that as to the 
immersion of tables and couches, it 
is absurd to think of it. So you had 
better inquire a little further into 
this matter. If you were to call on 
Mr. H. he would no doubt gladly 
talk over the matter." 

We shall certainly gladly receive 
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any information Mr. H. can give, 
and would call upon him, did not 
distance prevent. Bat as the pamph- 
let has been read far and wide by 
the readers of the B. H„ we desire 
that thej too have the clear and full 
correction of our error ; and, there- 
fore, the passage is inserted and will 
be forwai&ed to Mr. Hershell, whose 
refutation of our authorities, if he thus 
favour us, shall be given entire. In 
the mean time, any one will see that 
the statement about the youngest 
child pouring water in washing hands 
does not meet the case as put by us 
in the foregoing passage. What if 
the hands were always so washed 
(though no doubt we could shew that 
this was not the only mode of hand- 
washing)? The text speaks of wash- 
ing the hands, but carefully avoids 
using baptizo to express that washing. 
It also states that on coming from 
the market (where there would be 
the greatest probability of ceremonial 



defilement), unless they shall have 
dipped, or immersed (baptizo J, they 
eat not. That this immersion was 
practised is admitted by Dr. Halley, 
affirmed by Grotius, stated clearly 
by Maimonides, to say nothing of 
the testimony of G. R. Lederer, a 
converted Jew and 'Editor of the 
Israelite Indeed. 

We would gladly, at the suggestion 
of our friend, inquire further into 
the subject, but we know not how or 
where to do so. We seem to have 
looked to the bottom of it. We 
must then wait for the light which 
Mr. Hershell may throw upon the 
question. If the result should be 
that we are proved in the wrong, 
depend upon it the correction will 
be received with gratitude sad joy of 
heart. We do ijot want to be wrong, 
and we hate the very idea of linatiiig 
where God has not set bounds. 

Ed. 
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Brethren Franklin d Bice : 

Having finished my labors as an 
evangelist with the Church in this 
city (Melbourne, Australia) for one 
year, I concluded to give you a sketch 
of the same, thinking it may be inter- 
esting to the brotherhood in America. 
The following is the result : — 

1. The Church numbered at the 
beginning of my labors 303. 

1^0. removed by letter during the year. ..15 
„ „ death „ „ ... 8 

.„ „ expulsion „ ... 1 

„ added „ letter „ ... 18 

„ „ „ from the Baptists 

during the year 16 

„ ,, „ confession and baptism 

during the year 239 

ThetotalNo. added during the entireyear 272 

The entire No. now in the Church 556 

The Church is in fine spirits, in 
good working order, and dweUing 
together in peace and love. 

2. Prayer Meetings, 

There are five prayer-meetings in 
connection with the Church. One 
on Monday evening, one on Tuesday 
evening, one on Saturday evening, 



one on Lord's day morning before 
Sunday-school, — these held every 
week and the elder sisters have a 
monthly prayer-meeting, thus making 
five. 

3. Sunday-School and Bible Classes. 

The Sunday-school meets twice on 
Lord's day, in the morning and in 
the afternoon. There are about two 
hundred and forty in the school and 
Bible-classes. Besides the Bible- 
classes in connection with the Sun- 
day-school, there are others meeting 
during the week in different parts of 
the city, or, rather, suburbs of the 
city. A determined spirit to know 
and follow the teaching of Christ and 
the apostles in oR things seems to 
pervade the Church. Indeed this 
spirit is so strong, for nothing but the 
truth, that I quote little Scripture, 
but give chapter and verse, then turn 
and read it; so that all, both saint 
and sinner, may know that it is in 
the Bible, and where. This enables 
all to consul^ thecontext apdseetho 
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truth, I like this much, though it 
is harder on the preacher, hut the 
effect on the audience is most marked 
and heneficial. Much Scripture is 
quoted and misapplied, hut when 
chapter and verse are given all are 
enabled to see the misapplication. 
Did every one speaking from the 
pulpit do thus many queer things, 
such as turning, twisting, and wrong 
applications of Holy Writ, would 
soon he brought to light. 

4. Meeting for edification and business 
of tJie Church, Wednesday evening. 

These meetings, when there is no 
business, are spent alternately in 
examining portions of the New Tes- 
tament, and in exhortations and 
addresses from several brethren, 
who, without being called on, come 
forward. Some give out a hymn, 
some read a chapter, and others 
offer prayer uitJiout being called out, 

5. Adelphian Society. 

On Thursday evening a number of 
brethren, old and young, meet to 
redts and read portions of the Scrip- 
tures, also to read essays and deliver 
addresses. Each of these exercises 
is severely criticised. Hence you 
see we are trying to' bring out the 
talents and energies of broken both 
old' and young. The benefits of such 
a society or class can hardly be 
estimated. We have some young 
men who a year ago could hardly 
read before Uie clasSy but now can 
stand up before a large audience and 
speak to profit to all. Some of these 
young men I had much pleading with 
to get to do anything in this class, 
owing to their timidity. Dear preach- 
ing brethren in America, should not 
every effort be put forth to bring out 
the talents of the Church ? If every 
church would do so, soon a host of 
young men would be selected and 
vent to our various colleges and uni- 
sersities in America. May God help 
us to be faithful. A world is in ruin ! 
Gone away from God and salvation, 
dying and going^O, where ? If we 
do not double our ^efforts, how long 



will poor dying sinners have to caU 
for help, and little or no help 
given them. What is the value of 
one soul? Are we not all blind, 
sceptical or careless about souls and 
the blessed Redeemer's cause ? As 
apeople we are not doing half enough. 
When, 0, when shall we realize our 
awful responsibihties to God and 
man ? but I am wandering from the 
object of this writing. 

6. Fiiday evenings, 

I deliver a lecture or a talk of 
thirty-five or forty minutes, and then 
baptize those having confessed be- 
fore. Often on these evenings our 
chapel is well filled. It truly might 
be said we have had a protracted 
meeting extending through one entire 
year. Every Lord's day, save one, 
during the year we have received 
new members into our fellowship. 
We believe the same would be 
the case for the next year if we 
only had room for the people. Sin- 
ners come to our chapel, but, not 
getting sitting or standSng room, go 
away. What shall be done ? We all 
are anxiously looking for next mail, 
to recieve intelhgence from Bros. 
McGarvey and Franklin that Br. O. 
A. Carr and Br. Mountjoy, or, if not 
the latter, some one else are nearing 
these shores. When they land we 
offer them (d.v.) to begin another 
church, taking — say 260 of our num- 
ber from this church, thus giving 
room for that number of sinners. 
We also purpose taking six or seven 
of our young men and put them in 
training, for evangelizing, for twelve 
months. We hope thus, by God's 
blessing to be self-supporting in 
future. Br. Gore writes me that 
Br. Thos. Porter, who was with me 
six months training for preaching the 
gospel is doing a glorious work in 
South Australia. The Lord is greatly 
blessing Br. Gore's labors. Him I 
have not seen since landing here. 
May kind heaven bless, use, and keep 
him for the honor of Jesus and the 
salyation of sinnerf, P„^ac brethren 
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in America, still pray for us. My 
preaching brother, let us be faithful 
to Jesus. 

7. Lord's Day Meetings. 

1. On Lord's day morning the 
Church meets or " comes together, 
to break bread" — not to hear a ser- 
mon. I generally make a short talk 
to the new members received, after 
the introductory services ; then we, 
" remember our blessed Redeemer," 
by partaking of His Repast. Then 
the collection, then two exhorta- 
tions or addresses to the Church 
by brethren who have showed thein- 
selves able to edify and instruct the 
Church, these having given such 
evidences of ability on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings. Two chap- 
ters (one in the Old Testament the 
other in the New) are read each 
Lord's day morning, reading regularly 
through. Then a hymn and prayer 
conclude our morning services. 

2. On Lord's day evening we come 
together for the proclamation of the 
gospel. The subject for each Lord's 
day evening is announced one week 
before, and is also put in a paper — 
(the Argm\ on Saturday. To this 
I was opposed, but, it being the cus- 
tom, I reluctantly yielded. As' I 
said before, we have had a protracted 
meeting for a whole year. One Lord's 
day evening we had no confessions ; 
it was strange to us ; we hope to have 
no more such meetings. Should we 
get more room we are expecting 
another year's continued blessing 
from the Lord. 

This year the Church has raised 
and expended about £800, or 4,000 
dols. in gold. We expect (d. v.) to 
do far more during this year. When 



I look over the past year I thank God 
and take courage. When beginning 
here one year ago it was with much 
fear, many tears and prayers. To be 
in a strange land among strange peo- 
ple of many nations, and that alone 
— ^not one preaching brother giving 
his entire time with whom to advise. 
Oh, that God may help me to be 
worthy of his many blessings since 
leaving my native land, and since 
here. But I must not take much 
more space in your columns. We 
have news that Br. Lamar, of Aa- 
gusta, Georgia, is coming to make 
this his home for life. With a hearty 
welcome we will welcome him. 
Churches in other parts of this citv 
are longing for help. 

May the dear Lord bless those 
dear brethren who are coming from 
Kentucky to labor in the vineyard of 
the Lord here. We are preparing 
for a great work for the Kedeemer 
this year ; — the brethren here are in 
earnest. The sects around us are 
beginning to complain; they have 
not yet learned how to oppose us. 
I have been threatened with the 
Bishop (?) of Melbourne. The 
people here seem to receive the truth 
with great eagerness. We have re- 
ceived about fourteen from the Clmrch 
of England. May the Lord help us 
to be faithful to his word, all of it. 
nothing but the gospel. We are 
bold in the Lord to hold forth his 
entire will. For we know our only 
safety is in keeping the word faith- 
fully. 

In the labor of the gospel, 

G. L. SUBBEB. 

March, 1868. 
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SoiTTHPOBT. — DearBrotherKing — When 
Br. Abercrombie left here for Scotland, 
he wished me to send a statement of Evan- 
gelistic work to the B. B. Now, I do not 
like writing statements of work in which I 
have been engaged ; yet, at the same time, 
it seems right that brethren who are 
interested in Evangelistic work, who pray 



for, and help us bv their means, should 
know somethiDg of what we are doing. 
I commenced my last effort with the 
church, in Blackburn, April 19, after being 
away in London and elsewhere about eight 
months. During my absence from the 
little flock they bad been severely tried by 
affliction and poyerty, and soqo nusunder- 
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standing ainongst themselres ; yet the 
attendance at the Lord's Table was very 
good — the church clear of debt. Some 
efforts had been made to win souls, and 
some increase had taken place, notwith- 
standing they had not an Evangelist or 
Preaching Brother, from August, 1S67, to 
April, 1868. I mention these facts to 
remind those who need to be reminded, that 
churches can and ought to make progress, 
though they have not an Evangelist with 
them. After leaving London, in March, I 
spent one Lord's-day with the brethren in 
Banbury. From there I went to Wolver- 
hampton for nearly four weeks, visiting 
Wednesbury and WalsaU. Returning to 
Blackburn, my first work was to visit 
each member as soon as possible to arouse 
their sympathy in the work that lay before 
us. My next step was to go out with my 
Bible Carriage, well supplied with Bibles, 
Testaments, Tracts, Gospel Guides, &c. 
Thus furnished, I took my stand on the 
Market Place, and began to cry aloUd, and 
spare not, in the midst of hundreds of 
people to whom I tried to show the way of 
salvation, and the fsiith and order of the 
church as it was at the first. After adress- 
ing the people two or three times during 
the same evening, and selling many copies 
and portions of the blessed book, and 
circulating hundreds of tracts, I retired to 
my lodging, so far worn out that I could 
scarcely chmb up stairs, and yet so happy 
in this blessed work that I would not (of 
my own choice) exchange places with the 
man of wealth who could ride home in his 
carriage, if he be a stranger to the joy of the 
Lord. During my stay with the church in 
Blackburn, we had some good open-air 
meetings almost every Lord^s day, and a 
cottage meeting one evening in the week. 
In addition to these efforts, I visited Pres- 
ton, preached several times on the Market 
Place, to large audiences, went to the Dar- 
wen Exhibition with the Bible carriage, and 
sold many Bibles and Testaments, and gave 
away a large number of tracts and Old 
Paths. May 26, I joined Br. Abercrombie 
at Southport, where we labored together 
about three weeks, and during that time 
there was no small stir amongst the people. 
Our preaching gave offence to certain parties, 
especially to uie Manager of a la^e Hotel, 
and amongst them they determined to put 
us down; so, while preaching to a very 
attentive company, the Inspector of Police 
ordered me to cease. I told him, in the 
presence of the people, that I could not do so. 
Shortly afterwards, I received a summons 
to appear before the Magistrates for ob- 
structing the thoroughfare, but there was 
no obstruction, Aitet consultation in a 
private room, we were dismissed with a 
caution. GDhis affair brought us more 
prominently before the pubUc, and since 



then we have had increased opportunity for 
bringing the GK)spel before the people. I 
could say much more about the prospect of 
doing good service for the truth in this 
place, but I fear that my letter is already 
too long. In conclusion, let me again ask 
those who read this to join -with us in • 
earnest prayer, that the presence and bless- 
ing of our Lord may be felt by every one 
who shall be present at tiie forthcoming 
annual meeting. W. Hindis. 

Banbitet. — Shortly before Br. Evans 
left us, at the end of April, for Leicester, 
Br. William Day, from Isleworth, came to 
reside in the town in response to an invi- 
tation we had given to hun to come and 
labor amongst us. He has been actively 
engaged in following up Br. Evans's work ; 
and some, whose attention had been aroused 
before Br. Evans left, have since been 
brought to decision. Br. Day has been 
very successful in holding open-air meet- 
ings, and as a result of his fervent addresses, 
the meetings in the chapel have been better 
attended. On May 14th, Bro. William 
Mcl)ougall came to pay us a long-promised 
visit, and although on his first arrival recent 
illness had unfitted him for active labor, 
yet he was soon sufficiently restored to 
enter fully into the Work. During his stay 
of rather more than four weeks, he gave us 
four discourses on the Historical Develop- 
ment of the Gospel, as shown in four 
distinct stages. 1st stage — Comprising the 
work of John the Baptist in preparing men 
for Jesus, Mark i. 1, 8 ; 2nd stage — ^The 
work of Christ in laying in his Cross the 
foundation for the salvation of men. Acts i. 
1, 3 ; 3rd stage— Christ, by his Aposties 
and Church, presenting salvation to men as 
already bought by his Cross, Luke xxiv. 
46, 48 ; 4th stage— The mystery of God 
finithed. The mixture of the good and 
evil ended. The government of the world 
under Christ and his Saints, Bev. x. 1, 7. 
We had two evenings devoted to the 
examination of the Scriptures on Christian 
Baptism, and other two evenings to the 
subject of election. Our brother also gave 
three discourses on Prayer, two on Union 
with Christ, GPhe name of Jesus, The Lord's 
Supper, and we had very interesting meet- 
ings for free Biblical inquiry. The Lord's- 
day evening meetings have been well 
attended; and certainly there has been 
awakened in the churoh a deeper desire to 
know the will of the Lord, and his gracious 

Eurposes with regard to his children. We 
ave much reason to be thankftd for our 
brother's visit, and hope that he may soon 
come amongst us again. Since Br^ Evans 
left, we have had ten additions — six immer- 
sed, three added, who had been previously 
immersed, and one restored. 

- j^g; 
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Bath aitd Bristol.— Not having seen 
mj familj for about ten months, excepting 
for a few days, I left Leicester on Jane 19 
for Bath. I left all the brethren in Leices- 
ter in peace and love. Jn Bath I met with 
a Chnst-seeking soul who gladlj reoeiTcd 
his word and was baptized. Mj fellowship 
with the church was Tery refreshing. On 
June 29 I went to see the few brethren in 
BristoL lliey had kindly engaged apart- 
ments for myself and family for three weeks. 
Here I proyidentially met with twenty- 
three baptized belieyers, of good report, 
who have been meeting for worship for 
some months. I have given them two 
discourses, embodying the leading features 
of the faith and practice of the church of 
Christ, as found in the New Testament, 
which they heartily endorsed. Our 
brethren have met them twice for the pur- 
pose of inquiring fully into every matter 
upon which we thought there might be any 
difference. The meetings were deeply in- 
teresting and edifying. Even should we 
not u^ite as. one church, the good acoom* 
plished calls for joy and gratitude. I shall 
address them again next Lord's day even- 
ing. The two churches are now separately 
reviewing the whole ground over which we 
hare gone and will again meet and express 
their decision. There is every prospect of an 
imion being effected on New Testament 
premises. There are also a few whom we 
think are seeking the way of eternal life, 
but we have not been able to help them much 
owing to the labor above mentioned. I feel 
quite satisfied that there is an open door to 
do much service for the Lord in Bristol, 
and one in which I could most heartily 
engage. Ed. Eyakb. 

BriHol, July 16^, 1868. 

BiBMiNGHAM. — During the last nine 
weeks we have occupied, for preaching, a 
chapel in Smethwick, about four miles from 
Birmingham. Four, who attend there, have 
during that time been immersed in Bir- 
mingham. Several Plymouth brethren 
have been aroused in consequence of the 
preaching of the way of the Lord more 
perfectly, and we are informed that they, 
with others of their fellowship in Birming- 
ham, have been immersed, to the number of 
fourteen in one day. Negociations have 
been pending for the permanent occupation 
of the chapel, by a church to be composed 
of members from Birmingham wlio live in 
that direction, but it is now deemed better 
not to take to the chapel, but to open 
another place for the formation of the 
church. A somewhat eligible room offers 
and will most likely be taken in a few days. 

July 19. D. K. 

Dbsbt. — ^The cause of our Redeemer is 
mskmg a little progress among us, our 



hearts have been made glad by*witne88ing 
three confessors immersed into the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The 
particular Baptists kindly lent us their 
chapel and bath for the occasion. We 
hare obtained a room for preaching, Bible 
classes, &c., and expect to report further 
progress shortly. "&. liuiCBT. 

CkrUtiam meeting Boom, 

Borough* 9 Walk^ Derby. 

Bbiohtok. — Once more we hare to re- 
cord additions. Truly our Heavenly Father 
has been yery gracious towards us in 
crowning our feeble efforts with, sueli 8a^ 
cess, for which we are very gratefuL Since 
last report we have had seven immersed, 
and one from the Baptists. Our meetiiigi 
for proclaiming the gospel are well attended 
As a church, we are dwelling in loye snd 
unity, striving together for the faith of the 
gospeL B. Ellis. 

AsHTOSD. — On Lord's day, Jane 1^ we 
had the pleasure of going down into tbe 
water with a penitent belieyer, and baipti- 
zing him into the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy 0host. Last September we re- 
ceived two from the Church in Meafbrd, 
Canada, making our present number six. 

VT. S. 

Cahden Towir. — ^Two young females and 
a youth from the Sunday School last Lord's 
day eyening made the good confession 
before many witnesses, and went down into 
the waters with Br. Ludbrook. J. T. 

Grakobmouth. — Since writing you last 
we haye had several additions to the church 
here. Four have been baptized into the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy G^hoet. 

W.W. 

Cbzcieth. — In the course of the last two 
months the Church at this place has lost 
through death four of its members, vii. :— 
David Griffith, aged 81 years ; Jennet his 
wife, 90 ; Ellen Jones, 83 ; and Bebecca 
Lloyd, 65 — the mother of our esteemed 
broker Bichard Lloyd. We deeply regret 
their loss, but we weep not as those who 
haye no hope. W. W- 

June 2Zrdt 1868. 

Amelia Hoofes, departed this life Jnlj 
11th, 1868, aged 64 years, haying for 
years been a God-fearing woman. She 
learned the way of the Lord more perfectlj 
from her family (all of whom are members 
in Birmingham), and was lately baptized. 
Though afflicted, she was active and constant 
in attending upon sick persons, and will be 
missed by such in the little town of Bevdly 
where »he resided. c>" 
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FROM AN ADDRESS BY B.. FRANKLIN, 

Before the Biblical ChisSy in Abingdon College, June, 1868, on tJie Chief 
Elements of True and Proper Success in the Preacher of Jesus. 

My Young Brethren : Students of the Bible. It is a gi^and and 
sublime thing to live ; to have an intelligent existence, at the time in 
which we live and in the most favored land on the face of the Lord's broad 
green earth. We have what we call, in common parlance, our "fast 
men ; " but when we hear of them, we never think of profound men, men 
of knowledge, men of sound judgment ; deep, thoughtful and mature men ; 
but we think of men who spend money, ride swift horses, attend the fairs, 
races, and theatres, take strong drink, chew and smoke tobacco, sport, &c. 
There is a sense in which a man can live much in little thne, A man 
now can travel as far in twenty-four hours as he could in two weeks at the 
beginning of the present century. He can now, by the press, speak to 
thirty or forty thousand people, per week, whereas in the time of the 
apostles he could only speak to a few hundreds. He can now Hash his 
thoughts by lightning from continent to continent. So in all departments 
of life, the most stupendous improvements have been made, bringing the 
ends of the earth together, and subordinating the world to the use of man. 
The Lord made man " to have dominion," and has put all things under 
him, giving him dominion over the works of his hands. He has enabled 
him to live as much, so td speak, in seventy-five years, as the man did in 
eight or nine hundred years in- the early ages of the world. Men perform 
now, in a few years, more than they did in centuries in ancient times. 

Thanks to heaven, these improvements have not been wholly confined 
to the things of worldly ambition and gain. In Divine Providence, 
immense improvements have been made, all opening the way, preparatory 
to the greatest and best work ever performed since the inauguration of the 
New Institution. Indeed, a series of preparations, eommencing some five 
hundred years ago, and extending down to the present time, all tending 
in the same direction, looking forward to the most grand, glorious, and 
ti'anscendently sublime achievement that ever greeted mortal eyes, is as 
clearly seen in the history of the past and the movements now existing, as 
the most sanguine could desire. Turn your eyes back to the discovery of 
printing, the discovery of ancient manuscripts of various portions of the 
Bible, the immense labor performed in comparing these manuscripts, 
searching out their history, the quotations found in ancient writings, thus 
determining what is genuine and what is spurious, and perfecting the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament and the Greek of the New; the 
immense improvements in translating, giving the word of the Lord to all 
the peoples, and tribes, and tongues under the whole heaven, that they 
may read of the wonderful works of God, in their own tongue, wherein 
they were born ; the discovery of the broad continent of America ; the 
founding of the most free and tolerant civil government in the world, 
where truth could have fair combat with error; the grand series of 
reformations, commencing with Luther, in Germany, followed by Calvin, 
in France, Wesley, in England, Roger Williams, in America, and the 
almost simultaneous moves of some five or six men in several different 
countries, the most important of which was the one made by A. Campbell, 
and his father Thomas Campbell, in Virginia, to return to apostolic ground 
in all things — to the preaching, teaching and practice in all things as at the 
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These grand movements have resulted in ascending the highest mount, 
the loftiest attainment accessible to man in this world. No other reformer 
can rise and ascend above that mount. We have gone up to " the Mount 
Zion, to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and i/o 
myriads of angels, to the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaks better things than Abel." ^e 
have gone up to the mountain where the Lord spoke out of Zion and the 
word of the Lord went forth from Jenisalem, and received the word as it 
came from heaven from first to last, and now intend, by the favor of God, 
to stand by it in all things, maintain, defend, advocate, propagate and 
perpetuate it in its divine precepts and examples, to the utmost extent of 
our ability till the Lord comes. ♦♦♦******* 

The field now opened up for young men is the broadest, the richest and 
most inviting ever afforded since the beginning of time. The work to be 
done is the most momentous in its magnitude, the most benevolent in its 
pure and holy ^ims, the most grand and sublime ever committed to the 
hands of men since the time of the apostles. Nor are we to imagine that 
the work is now mainly done ; that we have but little remaining to do 
more than to gather the spoils, reap the rich harvest and regale ourselres 
in glorious ease and pleasure. True, our good fathers fought many hard 
battles, gained many great victories, and fell covered with glory ; nor are 
their battles to be fought ; nor are we to fill their places. But other battb 
are to be fought ; it may be harder and greater than any they ever fought, 
and we are to fill our own plcices, either in honor and with credit, or else 
in dishonor and everlasting disgrace and shan>e. The same wily foe that 
withstood our fathers withstood the first Christians, the ancient fathers; and 
now with all his long lines of armies marshalled, drilled and equipped, in 
all the imaginable forms of a mighty opposing power, is arrayed and 
ready in any and every conceivable way to resist and defeat the grand 
undertaking to restore the ancient gospel and order — the undertaking to 
stand on apostolic ground — to go up and stand where the first Christians 
stood — ^preach precisely what tiey preached, believe precisely what tbej 
believed, and practice precisely what they practiced, in all things. This 
grand foe stands ready by any sophistry, evasion, cavil or quibble ; ^^ 
any encroachments, innovations or impositions ; by any intrigues, artifice 
or cunning ; any corruptions, perversions or mutilations touching the 
faith or the practice, the morals or the worship, to defeat and destroy the 
work of God. The lawless one, whose coming is after the working of 
Satan, in all power and signs and lying wonders, and in all deceit of 
unrighteousness in them that perish ; because they received not the lo^e 
of the truth that they might be saved. And for this cause God sends 
them a working of delusion, in order that they may believe the lie ; that 
they may all be judged who believed not the truth, but had pleasure m 
unrighteousness. 

We need not, therefore, deceive ourselves with the delusion that the 
conflict is over. The army of God, it is true, has widened and extended 
its lines, more fully equipped itself and strengthened its fortifications th&n 
in fonner times. The army is not only much larger and stronger, but 
much better disciplined than it has been in years past. But the mighty 
foe has also extended his lines, strengthened the weak places and improved 
in all kinds of strategy. He has no intention to give up the contest. 
Not one inch of ground is now gained by the army of the Lord, or viU 
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be in time to come, except at the point of the sword. Our young men, 
then, preparing themselves for the work need not think of ease, of calm, 
nor composure, for if they do they will be disappointed, unless they turn 
traitor and determine to surrender the ground to the enemy. In that 
case they may look to Judas and the time when he took the sop. But 
we are persuaded of better things of our young men preparing for this great 
work, though we thus speak. 

What, then, are the chief elements of time and proper success in the 
preacher of Jesus ? This brings me to the main theme which I had in 
view at the commencement, and I give the following in answer to the 
question just stated : — 

I. A fixed y settled and determined purpose to he a preacher, I do not mean 
an occasional preacher, nor a preacher occasionally ; nor merely preacher 
enough to marry people and be called parson ; but a preacher of Jesus 
in the true sense, a powerful and telling preacher of the gospel ; 
a " workman that need not be ashamed ;" "a good minister of Jesus 
Christ ; " a " man of God " in the true sense. Let not the resolution to 
be a preacher be a half-way resolution. Let it not be a kind of indefinite 
resolution to be a preacher, a lawyer, a doctor, a farmer or something ; 
but let it be a manly, settled and determined purpose to be a preacher. 
Let there be no ifs, provisoes nor contingencies, except " if the Lord will." 
Let the resolution read as follows : Kesolved, that I will be a preacher, 
" if the Lord will." Dismiss from the mind every idea about law, medicine, 
politics, or about anything and everything incompatible with the resolution 
to he a preacher. Let no temptations of popularity, worldly gain or ease in 
any calling, come into the mind, but resist them as from the wicked one. 
It is not a pleasure- seeking excursion that we are on in passing through 
the journey of life ; not a chase for sordid gain, not a race for worldly 
popularity, fame or power. We, as preachers of Jesus, turn our back on 
all these and count them all nothing — empty dross. These all sink into 
utter insignificance, emptiness and nothingness, compared with the 
glories and honors of the work of the preacher of the cross. The work 
of the preacher does not show itself in worldly display of any sort, but in 
turning sinners to the Lord ; making men inexpressibly happy now and 
qualifying them for the most sublime happiness conceivable to mortals in 
the flesh, in the world to come. This work appears largely in the 
preceptible benefits conferred on men in this world ; but when the work of 
the man who enslaved himself for a lifetime, to gain wealth, shall fade 
away and disappear for ever ; when the glories of all earthly statesmen, 
chieftains and philosophers, shall have gone into oblivion ; when all the 
glories of mere worldly achievements shall have faded and been swept 
away for ever ; when the redeemed of the Lord, brought to God by the 
humble instrumentality of the preacher of Jesus, shall be seen, robed in 
immortality, walking the streets of the New Jerusalem with songs of 
everlasting joy on their lips, then only shall the glories of the sublime 
work of the preacher of righteousness commence to loom up, and it 
shall continue to shine forth co-extensive with the years of God. The 
work of the preacher is more imperishable than marble. 

II. A man of fi^xed, settled and determined integrity. The preacher must, 
to be a successful preacher, in the true sense, be a man of most strict and 
unbending integrity ; truthful and reliable in all his relations to society. 
Any vacillating, swerving or flinching from integrity, in principle, morality 
or faithfulness, lets a preacher down, in the estimation of all true people^ 
The preache): must be a man of decided and unbendizig principle* Hi9 
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adherence to principle must be such as to prove to those who know him, 
his love of principle, his devotion to it and the estimate he places on it. 
His integrity begins with God, in his faithful dealing in the gospel, 
enabling him to say, I have not shunned to declare the whole counsel of 
God, nor handled the word of God deceitfully, but have dealt faitihfully 
with it in the sight of all men. This is the severest test that is applied 
to the preacher. Is he, in his heart, devoted to principle ? Does he show 
that he values principle above all earthly price and even life itself? It is 
by far more desirable for a man to die for pure principle, for his honor as 
a man of strict, manly and unflinching integrity, than to live with a 
perjured soul. 

That all may see the importance of this, I shall recite a few Scriptures 
from the inspired pen of our great Apostle to the Gentiles, in some good 
instructions to young preachers : " I charge you before God," says he, 
S Tim. iv. 1., " and Christ Jesus who shall Judge the living and the dead, 
and by his appearing and his kingdom ; preach the word ; apply yourself 
in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering 
and teaching. For the time will come when they will not endure sonnd 
teaching, but according to their own desires will to themselves heap up 
teachers, having itching ears ; and they will turn away their ears from the 
truth, and will turn aside to fables." 2 Tim. iii. 1, he says : " But know 
this, that in the last days perilous times will come. For men will\)e 
lovers of themselves, lovers of money, boasters, proud, blasphemeis, 
disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, 
implacable, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, without love to the good, 
betrayers, headlong, puffed up, lovers of pleasures rather than lovers of 
God; having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof; and 
from these turn away. For of these are they who creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts, ever 
learning, and never able to come to the full knowledge of the truth." 

Again, 2 Tim. i. 18., he says, ** Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which you have heard from me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus." 
Hear him again ; 1 Tim. vi. 3 : " if any one teaches otherwise" (than Paul 
taught), " and assents not to sound words, the words of our Lord Jesus 
Ghnst, and to the teaching which is according to godliness, he is puffed 
up with pride, kaowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof comes envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, vain 
disputings of men of corrupt mind, and robbed of the truth, supposing that 
go(Uiness is a means of gain." In the same chapter, verse 11, he says : 
'* I charge you in the sight of God, who preserves all alive, and Jesus 
Christ who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the good confession, that you 
keep the commandment without spot, blameless, till the appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; who in his own times will show, who is the 
blissful and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords ; who 
only has immortality, dweUing in Ught unapproachable ; whom no man has 
seen, or can see ; to whom be honor and power everlasting." * * * 

Ought we not in view of these Scriptures, to tremble when we take 
the word of God into our hands, while we most prayerfully and faithfully 
make a godly effort to maintain every sentence and every word, in its true 
import and intent. With what scrupulous care and pious concern we 
should guard every point, see that no departure from principle, no careless- 
ness or inattention, touching soundness of speech, purity of faith and 
exactness in practice, in the morality, the piety, the faith, iencbing, 
worship and every departmenti permitting no corruption from Jnimmt 
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Fi^anism, Bomanism, Modem Sectarianism or Infidelity, limiting all 
down to the gospel of Christ, the teaching of Christ, and his Apostles. 
It is infallihly safe, in the matters of the kingdom, to receive nothing 
that did not come from Christ and the Aposdes. We must hear no 
plausihle men, no matter how smooth, how pleasantly they talk ; no matter 
what their design, who have lost their love for the grand expressions, 
'* Thus it is written," " Thus saith the Lord," " I determined to know 
nothing among you but Jesus Christ and him crucified," " God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ," etc., who, in 
pretext, speak of "progression," "expediency," "organization," "associated 
effort," etc., etc. When Paul was parting from the elders of the church 
in Ephesus, he said, " I commend you to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all the sanctified." This was in his last farewell to them, when 
assured that he should see them no more and when they should see his 
face no more. To God, then, and to the word of his grace, let us be 
commended, and maintain our integrity till the last. 

But what is meant by this new appeal to " progress," " expediency," 
etc. ? Is there any one opposing progress in knowledge, learning, piety, 
holiness; in understanding the Scriptures, applying them, practising them ? 
In spreading the gospel and turning the 'wt)rld to God ? Is any one among 
us opposing progress in education, in improvement in our literature, 
publications, ministry, church-officers and churches ? Not at all. In all 
these respects, and in every good sense, the way is as clear for progress 
as the greatest servant of God could desire : real progress. What, then, 
is the meaning of this new, specious and plausible plea, under the pretext 
of progress and expediency ? Are the men making this plea far in advance 
of their brethren in their success in turning sinners to the Lord, building 
up and/taking care of churches, furnishing good religious reading, labors 
of love, in saving men, or real achievements in any depafrtment ? Are these 
men themselves far in advance of their brethren in any great and good 
work ? Are they more effective and powerful men in the cause than other 
brethren. Is the cause, under their administration, far in advance, in any 
good sense? Or, is not the cause every where declining under their 
administration ? 

The D^ieaning of their plea for " progress," " expediency," etc., is 
distinctly understood. It means a mo<£ification of the principles involved 
in the ground on which we stand, a relinquishing of the position — a 
retreat. It means a hankering after clerical titles, sectarian recognition, 
worldly popularity. It means an armistice with the enemy and sympa- 
thizing with our opponents. It means a want of love for Christ and his 
gospel, a weariness of the ground and the only ground on which the people of 
God can ever unite. It means faintheartedness, weakness, sickliness. It 
means, whether each one so intends it or not, to dishearten the brethren in 
attempting any effective and vigorous prosecution of our great work. It 
means decline, pining away and dying. It means want of integrity to the 
ground and principles that have achieved more in the past fifty years than 
all other grounds and principles combined, in this country; want of 
integrity to God, to Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Bible and the Church. 
It means a relinquishment of the wonderful victory gained ; the grand 
conquest, in uniting between six and seven hundred thousand, aside from 
all who have died in the faith, on the one foundation, in one body, as 
completely as the people of God were united in the time of the apostles ; 
the establishment of eight or ten thousand churches on the apostolic 
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ground, the raising up and putting into the field some four thousand 
preachers, extending the gospel, as it was preached hy the apostles, to all 
these States, the Territories, the Canadas, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Australia and Jamaica ; the founding and liberal endowments of 
one of the most powerful universities in this country ; the founding some 
ten or a dozen colleges, and more than threescore high schools and 
academies, and now prospering more grandly than ever before in all 
departments, with more than thirty presses issuing more than one hundred 
thousand sheets per week. It means the relinquishment of all this and 
more. 

This is not what all these churches and individuals mean. It is not 
what all these preachers mean. It is not what our great university 
means, nor what the colleges, high schools and academies mean. It is 
not what our glorious colleges of the Bible mean. It is not what our 
glorious young men in these colleges, preparing for the ministry, mean. 
It is not what our thirty publications mean. It is not what we as a body 
mean. We mean that we have only entered into the field, ready for 
the work ; that we are only beginning to be equipped, armed and panoplied 
for the work ; that we have only fairly defined the ground and come to 
a clear understanding ; we have only fully settled the preliminaries, and 
are now ready for a grand forward movement. The army is now in the 
field, more formidable than ever. The enemy is now quaking before ns, 
not simply acknowledging us as belligerents, but trembling before us, m^ 
no power to stand. What is now wanting, is for every man to stand at his 
post and do his duty. Onward to victory is the word. Every man must 
maintain his integrity to the Lord, the great Head of the Church. 

III. The preacher must be a man of faith. The whole work is by faith, 
and a man without faith can do nothing in this great work. By faith Abel 
offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain. By faith Abraham offered 
Isaac and obtained the distinction of the Father of the faithful. By faith 
Noah prepared an ark to the saving of himself and family, and thereby 
condemned the world of the ungodly. By faith Enoch was translated, 
that he should not see death. The Lord took him. Before his translation 
he had the testimony that he pleased God. What shall I say more of 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses ; the overthrow of Jericho, the harlot Rahab, 
in all their grand achievements by faith, for, as Paul says, " The time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson and Jephthah, of 
David and Samuel, and the prophets, who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
worked righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouth's of lions, 
quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness 
were made strong, became mighty in war, and turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. Women received their dead by a resurrection to life, and 
others were tortured, not accepting deliverance that they might obtain a 
better resurrection. And others had trials of mockings, and, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonments. They were stoned ; they were sawn 
asunder ; they were tempted ; they were slain with the sword ; they went 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
of whom the world was not worthy ; wandering in deserts, and mountains, 
and caves, and clefts of the earth.'* 

Thus speaks the man of God, under the inspiration of the Spirit of all 
wisdom and of all revelation, of some of the grand achievements of faith, 
among the ancients. Let no man think, in our time, of achieving any 
thing great and good, as a preacher of the gospel, unless he is in the true 
sense a man of faith ; not merely to believe that there is a God, a Saviour, 
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and that the Bible is true ; but to have the fullest assurance that the 
gospel is the power of God to salvation to every one that believes ; that 
the preaching of the cross is the wisdom of God and the power of God. 
Nay, more ; the preacher of the gospel must not go by sighty nor by sense, 
but by faith, as seeing him who is invisible ; seeing a world that is invisible ; 
appreciating and loving the souls of the children of men, which are invisible. 
He must go into the work in the strong faith ; the fullest assurance of 
faith, that, with the blessings of heaven, he can, by the preaching of the 
gospel, turn sinners to God — save them. His faith in God, the Saviour, 
the gospel and the preaching of the gospel, to save sinners, must be so 
strong t^at it will bear up his spirit, enlist his heart in his great work, 
impel him onward and lead him to triumphs, victories and imperishable 
honors ; so strong as to lift his soul away above petty worldly appliances 
and worldly schemes ; and carnal influences, tricks and strategies, to the 
grand, commanding and sublime appeal which the gospel makes to the 
imderstandings, the hearts aud consciences of honest men and women, 
placing before tliem the authority of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; proclaiming to all men every where that the *' Son of man came 
not into the world to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might he saved, ******** 

IV. The preacJier of Jesus to have proper power and influence in his work, 
must be an industrious man, I have in my somewhat extended observation, 
found suitable places for men of many different turns of mind and inclina- 
tions, but I never found any suitable place for an indolent do-nothing. The 
ministry of Jesus should not be disgraced by one of these creatures. 
They are too lazy to read, to talk, to visit, to stand up and preach> They 
are always complaining of a want of time. When you follow one of them 
up and inquire minutely, you find that he has not had time to do much. 
Inquire of him how the church, of which he is in charge, is getting on, 
he replies : " Very well ; all in peace." Press your inquiries still farther, 
by inquiring about additions. He replies, that he is not laboring for 
additions. He is teaching the members. He thinks there is an increase 
in the audience and an improvement in the prayer-meeting and Sunday- 
school. But nobody else can see the increase. 

How different all this from one of those industrious, energetic and 
persevering men, who read from three to five hours per day, write two 
hours, visit and talk from three to five hours. Such men are posted in 
the matters of the Bible and the events about them, as well as those at a 
distance. They are not content with a little moral lecture on Lord's day 
morning and another in the evening, or at night. They will find an 
opportunity for a discom'se on almost every day or night the year round. 
Their mind is like a steam-engine, continually pressing. It is said that 
" a continual dropping will wear a stone." The way to do much in a 
lifetime is to keep at it ; keep doing something all the time. Wickliffe, 
Tindal, Luther and Calvin, were always at work. Look at the works 
they left behind them. It is said that Luther left more than fifty volumes 
fi'om his own pen. Many men are looking for an opportunity to move the 
world by a single tilt, but the world is not moved in that way, nor is he a 
great man who is brought into notice by a fortuity. He is the great man 
who makes his mark on the world by his life-long, untiring and persistent 
efforts ; his well-defined and straiglitforward procedure in the same 
direction. 

No man ought to think of the ministry as a calling for ease, popularity, 
or pleasure. As to ease, if he find that, he is no preacher, but a mere 
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incubtts — a dead weight. Somebody else mast cany him. As to populariUf, 
that is no object for which to labor. If he can adrance the* canse of tmth 
and righteousness, so as to be popular, or so as to make it popular to be 
right and do righteousness, there can be no objection, but this is hardly 
to be expected in this sinM age. As to pleasure, it depends on what i 
man enjoys as pleasure. If it is mere worldly pleasure, sensual sod 
carnal gratification, he can not, as a preacher of Christ, have it. To seek 
it is sin. But if his heart is so set on the gospel, that it is a pleasure to 
advocate it, stand firm to it, defend it, perpetuate it, in its letter and spirit, 
in its true intent, and full meaning and force, in all its parts, be completely 
identified with it and take all the consequences, then he can have pleasure, 
living and dying, in this world and the world to come. 

V. The preacher to be effective, must be a man of spirit and earnestness, A 
dull, stupid and prosing speaker, on any subject is intolerable. The veiy 
idea of a public instructor, claiming the attention of a public audience, 
and speaking in a dry, sleepy and dreamy manner, on any theme, is 
ridiculous. Who wants to sit for fifteen minutes to half an hour, for a 
slow, dull and lifeless speaker to get his ideas to running ? Such men 
are responsible for training the sleepers in pubHc assemblies. It is, 
however, specially a burlesque on preaching, for a man to stand before an 
audience of dying men and women, and to speak of their Saviour, their 
recovery from utter ruin and translation into the kingdom of Grod's dear 
Son, in a dull and stupid manner. We should all beware of lengthy 
preliminaries, premising, telling what we intend to say, why we intend to 
say it, and making apologies because we are not better prepared to say it, 
or regretting that some more competent and able speaker is not at hand to 
address the people. In other words, as a great and good man once said, 
we should not preach a half hour before we begin and then a half hour 
after we are done. 

As preachers of the gospel, we ought to be the most interesting, stirring 
and animated speakers in the world. We have the grandest theme on 
which man ever spoke, the richest variety and most sublime. It is the theme 
of the deepest, most profound and thrilling interest of any on which man ever 
spoke. There is no excuse for being dull and prosing, The man who 
cannot be roused to earnestness, zeal and animation, in view of aU ihe 
wonderful, grand and overwhelming matters opened to the view of man in 
the Bible — the stupendous displays of divine and supernatural power, in 
confirmation of the greatest truth ever uttered, as it relates to a lost and 
sinful world — is not capable of being a preacher at all. Nor is it enough 
to appear earnest, or to try to appear animated. This is only a pretence 
and worse than nothing. The preacher must be earnest, really in earnest 
and animated from the deep, heartfelt concern and intense solicitude he has 
in his great work. 

VI. The preacher must be a man of prayer. The work of a preacher is 
not his, only in a subordinate sense, but the Lord's. The Lord is in it 
and with it, and in the high sense, the supreme sense, the work is the 
Lord's. Even the husbandman ought to call on the Lord for his blessing 
on his labors. So ought the Christian in every avocation in human life. 
How much more should the preacher of righteousness — ^the man who 
preaches and teaches piety, devotion, love to God and man, knowing that 
Paul plants, Apollos waters, but God gives the increase — call on the Lord, 
as Solomon did, in his younger days, for wisdom, to guide him in his great 
work ; to sustain him by his mighty power and be his everlastmg support. 
While he uses every ipeans in his power for acquiring education, knowledge 
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and influence; for improving the mind, the native talent and opportunities, 
he should keep his mind on the Lord, as the supreme source of all success, 
in every good word and work, and remember that all besides is subordinate. 
He should live and move under the continual impression, that the Lord is 
present with him, his everlasting support, his only ever present and 
Almighty friend ; who wiU never leave him, while he puts his trust in the 
Lord, his righteousness. He should call on him when he lies down and 
when he rises up, when he is preparing for preaching and in performing 
the work, and live under the continual realization that the Lord is with 
him, and, in the high sense, the achievements are all to be ascribed to the 
Lord, and to the preacher only in a subordinate sense. 

YII. The preacher must he a man of humility, I do not mean the man who 
calls himself "your humble servant," nor the man who reports a fine 
meeting in which he was the main human instrument, who tells you to 
give God the ghry, for this is most generally affectation from a vain man, 
or he would report what was done and leave you to draw your own 
conclusions. Moses said to the Israelites at the rock Horeb, '' Must we 
bring you water from this rock?" The Lord said to him, in view of this 
statement, " Because you sanctified ms iwt in the eyes of this people, you shall 
not go before them into the land which I have promised them." In this 
instance Moses assumed for himself and Aaron die glory that belonged to 
God. He did not give the glory to God of bringing the water from the 
rock, and thus lead them to believe in and worship the God of Israel. 
Peter, in his discourse, recorded in the third chapter of Acts, was careful 
to avoid this sin, and consequently said, ** Why look you so earnestly on 
us, as if by (mr own power or holiness this man had been made whole ? 
The name of Jesus Christ, through faith in his name, has given this man 
this perfect soundness in the presence of you all." He avoided the same 
again when Cornelius fell before him and was about to worship him. 
" Stand up," said he to Cornelius, " I myself also am a man." This 
caution was necessary in that age of idolatry, when such a supernatural 
work was performed, but we need not have the vanity or conceit to think 
there is any danger of the people taking up the idea that we are deities, in 
view of the feeble efforts we are making, or the work we are accomplishing. 
Let us do our part, and do it well, and leave the matter entirely with the 
Lord to make the award. 

The great matter and the last matter to which I can direct attention, on 
this occasion, is that we all should continually keep the Lord Jesus before 
us as "the way, the truth, and the life," and remember that "no man 
comes to the Father but by Him;" that He was before Abraham, before 
all things ; with the Father before the beginning of time ; that it was by 
Him and for Him that the universe was made ; that He is the head over 
all things to the Church ; that all fulness dwells in Him ; that the fulness 
of the God-head dwells bodily in Him ; that He, in gracious and merciful 
condescension, has lifted us up, cleansed us by his blood and imparted to 
us the Spirit of God, made us partakers of the divine nature. It is an 
inestimable honor for us to be permitted to be co-workers with hiTn 
at all in this great work of saving men. Let us then look up to Him, 
learn of Him and His holy apostles ; follow their teaching and example 
in all things. We must not look to the carnal and worldly establishments 
styled " Protestant" about us, nor follow them. We must look to Jesus, 
learn of him and follow him through evil report as well as good. 
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RITUALISM: 

''IS IT FROM HEAVEN OB OF HEN?" 

Notwithstanding that God is a Spirit, and requires that those who 
worship Him should render true and spiritual service, no merely outward 
forms of devotion devoid of spirituality heing acceptable in his sight, 
yet the observance of certain Outward Kites, or Symbolical Ceremonies, 
was unquestionably a prominent and important divinely-instituted and 
therefore indispensable part of the public religious worship under the 
Mosaic Dispensation. 

And so in all ages and dispensations, the Patriarchal as well as the 
Mosaic, the public worship of God was undoubtedly associated with out- 
ward ordinances, appealing to the physical senses or bodily acts — divinely 
appointed — by means of which God in his wisdom and goodness designed 
to aid men's wandering minds and weakened spiritual perceptions in 
realising and profiting by spiritual truths. 

Many of these observances served also to typify and foreshadow the 
great atoning sacrifice of the coming Messiah — ^in virtue of which alone 
as the meritorious or procuring cause — they were warranted to expect 
remission of sins, while the outward acts of worship themselves, obseired 
in obedience to Divine appointment, might further serve as the medium 
through which the promised blessings, pardon and sanctification, sboidd 
be assured to and enjoyed by them individually. 

Mankind being possessed of a bodily as well as a spiritual nature 
cannot but be greatly influenced, even in religious matters, either bene- 
ficially or the contrary, by surrounding objects appealing to the physical 
senses — the channel tbrough which impressions and feelings are naturally 
and powerfully brought to bear upon the soul. 

The rites and ordinances of Jewish worship being of divine appointment 
were certainly appropriate and fitted to secure the great object in view — 
the elevating the soul and impressing upon it more vividly the truths 
taught concerning God's holiness and man's sinfulness and consequent 
need of pardon, while typifying the character and work of him who 
should come to secure it ibr diem who loved and served in truth the Lord 
their God. 

But when human pride, superstition, or self-righteousness prompted 
men to alter divinely-appointed rites or devise others, such unwarraiitable 
Bitualism — partaking at best of human fallibility, and especially when 
opposed to or ignoring the appointments of infallible wisdom and indis- 
putable authority, must of necessity have the opposite effect, of drawing 
off the mind and soul from the true and spiritual to engross it with the 
outward and sensuous as the end instead of the means or medium, if not 
of distorting truth and teaching positive and dangerous error, as is the 
case when these foims of human devising are invested vrith an importance 
never intended to attach to even those of divine appointment — attention 
to them becoming to be regarded as meritorious and to be trusted in for 
salvation, apart from the sacrifice they do but typify. 

None, therefore, it is evident, but those divinely appointed can be 
acceptable to God as acts of worship — human amendments being not only 
foolish but sinful, as presumptuously robbing God of his prerogative to 
appoint how he will be worshipped. 

In the very first recorded act of worship we see this principle exem- 
plified in the totally different reception the respective offerings of the two 
sons of Adam met with at the hands of God. Both were so far obedient 



as to present offerings. Cain, however, was disobedient in neglecting the 
divine appointment and substituting for the bleeding victim the fruits 
of the ground, fancying, no doubt, these ought to be as acceptable to 
God as Abel's lamb; regardless of the fact, evidently already revealed, 
that without shedding of blood there can be no remission. Ignoring at 
once the duty of obedience and his own need of such remission, through 
his disobedient and self-righteous spirit both his person and his offering 
were rejected, whilst his brother and his offering met with evident and 
manifest divine approval. 

Various other instances are recorded in scripture of the jealousy and 
displeasui'e of God exhibited at infringements or alterations of his posi- 
tive ordinances as well as of his moral precepts. 

Thus no deviation was to be permitted from the model God has supplied 
in the construction of the Ark and the Tabernacle. Not so much as a 
beast was to be allowed to touch Mount Sinai on pain of death. 

The high priest in entering into the Most Holy Place was to do so in 
a particular manner, '* lest he die." Uzzah, not being a priest or Levite, 
was struck dead for touching tbe ark even to steady it from shaking. 
Korah and his company were swallowed up by the earthquake for offering 
strange fire. 

Saul lost his throne and his life for disobedience to God's commands 
respecting the Amalekites, because he did not utterly destroy them, but 
spared the king and brought the best of the cattle for sacrifice. 

Such narratives as these show that all disobedience is sin, whether or 
not we perceive the need for, and importance of, the command. These 
were infringements of outward ordinances and arrangements and not of 
what are usually called the Moral Laws. Sin is the transgression of the 
law. 

This appears then to me to be the true test by which to try, and if 
found wanting, the true ground upon which to censure the Bitualism now 
so much in vogue. 

For while none will be found to question the divine appointment of 
Mosaic Kitualism and its consequent value and authority, we are at 
liberty, yea, in duty boimd, to enquire whether or not modem Ritualism 
can lay claim to such divine appointment, or whether it exists in opposi- 
tion to the letter and spirit of the Gospel or the precepts and practices of 
the apostles with reference to church government and the appointed 
ordinances of Christ. 

This enquiry naturally divides itself into two — 

1st. Whether Ritualism (Rites and Ceremonies) in any form was in- 
tended to survive the change of Dispensations and to have in a 
modified form a corresponding place and importance under the new. . 

2nd. Whether, if such be the case, are the (Rites) practices already 
referred to the true surviving rites and ordinances and are they rightly 
interpreted. 

In other words we are to enquire which are the divinely-appointed 
ordinances of public worship that were intended to survive the destruction 
of Judaism, and what modification were they to undergo? (showing their 
present place and power under the economy of the gospel). 

With reference to this matter there would seem to be two almost 
equally erroneous extremes of opinion (I cannot call either of them 
beliefs) because belief must be founded on evidence, opinions need not be. 

One of these is — that for every thing in the former dispensation we are 
bound to find something in the new to correspond, and that all its rites 



survive — ^if not in exactly the same forms, yet with equal if not greater 
virtue and authority. 

The other and opposite extreme of opinion^ to which many perceiving 
the first to be a fallacy, and flying off from it at a tangent speedily arrive 
at is — 

That as this is a more spiritual dispensation than the former, and in- 
tended to be more comprehensive and universal, it must therefore k 
destitute of any divinely-appointed rites and outward ordinances at all. 

The former opinion is that held and to a greater or less degree acted 
upon by the Eitualists as they grow in conformity with Bomanism, while 
the latter is held to more or less by most Nonconformists, but acted upon 
chiefly by the Body denominated Friends. 

These last, in their misdirected carefulness to avoid the dangerous (rock) 
Scylla of Bomanism, are in danger of being ingulfed in the equally destruc- 
tive Chary bdis of contempt of Christ's ordinances and authority. 

I need not attempt to expose the fallacy of the flrst opinion, for it can 
surely need no more than the most superficial acquaintance with God's 
word to perceive that the mass is but a caricature of the Paschal or other 
sacrifices, and a perversion of the Lord's Supper. That when Cbiist 
himself is still our Great High Priest and all his people are priests to 
God, it is but gross assumption and presumption for any separate body 
of men to style themselves priests, put on priestly vestments, call the 
Lord's table an altar, profess to renew thereon the sacrifice of Christ, and 
interpose between men and God, to receive confessions, and to pronounce 
absolution, &c. The mere mentidn of these errors is, or ought to be, 
sufficient evidence of their falsity. 

It may, however, be more requisite to enter upon a vindication of 
Christ's ordinances from the contempt cast upon them by the neglect of 
consideration and practice they are exposed to by the latter. 

The fact that we have a revelation from God is acknowledged as itself 
a sufficient proof that we need such a revelation; and in Uke manner 
seeing it tells us not only what we are to believe concerning future or 
invisible things, and how we are to conduct ourselves towards our fellor 
men; but also, how we are to worship God acceptably (and beoome 
assured of our interest in Gospel privileges) this as clearly shows that 
these are things upon which we need a revelation, and may we not con- 
clude that taking human appointments of forms of worship and methods 
of assurance, w£ule rejecting those of God's appointment, can we reason- 
ably expect to worship God acceptably or attain to a well-grounded 
assurance of our salvation, and not rather to come under the rebuke 
which Jesus administered so deservedly in his own day to Scribes and 
Pharisees, doctors and lawyers, who had thus perverted and corrupted 
Judaism itself by teaching for doctrine the commandments of men. 

Here the subject must be left for the present, but the writer would be 
greatly pleased if some experienced brother would supply a few pages in 
answer to the question — Which of the Bitualistic Observances (if any) 
of the Old Dispensation have their counterpart in the New, and what is 
their exact place and power in the Christian system ?* J. L. 



The Divine Attributes. — Fear God for his power ; trust him for his 
wisdom ; love him for his goodness ; praise Him for his greatness ; believe 
him for his faithfulness : and adore him for his holiness. — John Mason, 

** We shall be glad to receiie the pages suggested, but hope the writer of the above will not fail to pat his 
own hand to the vork.^£D. 
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BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

God is in love with beauty and the beautiful. Were we to speak after 
the manner of men we would say, " he has a passion for it." All his 
works, from the minute to the vast, indicate it. Creation is a receptacle, 
a store-house, a grand treasury of all that is beautiful in design and 
in execution. Some portions of his work seen) to be made only for his 
own eye, thay are so small and diminutive. He often hides them away 
in secret and unbidden places, beyond our ordinary reach. For thousands 
of years they were unknown, and were waiting the disclosures which the 
microscope would make under the light of science and of art. What 
exquisite taste has he displayed in these creatures of his power ! what 
beauty in form and color ! what delicate proportions ! what skill in con- 
struction ! what life and enjoyment do they display ! God is infinite in 
his resources. His creative hand is as lavish of his gifts in forming the 
wing of a mite, as in the tallest cherub. 

The extinct worlds which lie beneath our feet and contain the '* medals 
of creation " show that before a human being was made, God rejoiced 
over the works of his hands. He was even then exuberant in the riches 
of his beauty, as he has been in the subsequent periods of the world's 
history. The distinct forms may not have been so numerous, but in all 
the details connected with each epoch, the beautiful is seen pervading 
them all. 

But it is not of material beauty which we would speak but of moral. 
Not that which addresses the eye of sense, but the eye of the under- 
standing. 

The Bibje more frequently speaks of the beautiful than most readers 
imagine. Not only is the word found in it repeatedly, but its pages are 
saturated with this divine element. It is the Eden of Books, a garden 
which the Lord has blessed. A rich, fragrant and profuse efflorescence 
glorifies every part of it. The plan of the divine volume might have 
been very different. All types and symbols, figures and metaphors, 
might have been excluded from it. The poetry which pervades it, and 
shine like so many constellations in the whole heaven of revelation, 
might have been stricken out. Its words and sentences might have all 
been perceptive. Simple narrative, biographical sketches, and the details 
of history, alone might have been introduced in it. The severe and im- 
mutable language of Geometry, and the exact sciences, might have been 
found in it, and the Book might have been presented to the eye, as a great 
Sahara without a shrub or flower, nothing but an ocean of sand beneath 
our feet, and a burning sun over our heads. But with what ease and 
power does the great Lawgiver of Sinai ascend into the highest realms of 
song. Witness the grand, triumphal chaunt on the banks of the Bed 
Sea ; and the closing chapters of the book of Deuteronomy ; and the 
ninetieth Psalm. 

"Let the beauty of the Lord be upon us," is the prayer of Moses in 
behalf of his people. It is not difficult for us to know in what this 
beauty consists. It is not physical, but moral beauty. It is the beauty 
of holiness. " Be ye holy, for I am holy." Holiness is the livery of 
God's people. Their garments smell of myrrh and cassia out of the 
ivory palaces. The priests of the temple had garments for glory and 
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beauty, and so of all the saints. Strength and beauty are in his sanc- 
tuary. Humility, piety, faith and love ; the gift and graces of the spirit 
of glory rest upon the truly devout. These are the garments of salvation 
with which they are adorned. There is nothing in the universe so beaa- 
tiful as holiness. David, it is said, was beautiful in face and form ; and 
so of Abigail and Esther, but this beauty was short-lived and fading. It 
was shadowy and fleeting. But the beauty of the stul is indestructible. 
Only God, at present, can see and appreciate it. Of Jesus he said, 
" Behold my Son, the beloved, in whom my soul delighteth." It was his 
deep consecration of spirit that enamoured the heart of his Father. 
Just as we are assimilated to Jesus, are we holy; and in proportion to oor 
holiness, is our beauty. The outward casket may be frail and unseemly, 
old and time worn, but the jewel within may be worth a kingdom. It 
will one day shine like the sun, in that world where holiness, alone, has 
an eternal value. 

Every one may acquire this attribute of undying excellence. The 
poorest, most ignorant and obscure may have it. In the present life, it 
will grow in proportion to our efforts to do the will of God. We mj 
daily add new graces to our spiritual life, and give a finer finish to eveiy 
feature of it, advancing " from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the 
Lord." In the truest sense of the word, in the light in which the Scrip- 
tures view it — 

" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 

James Ghallek. 



THE TEST OF LOVE. 



God commendeth his love to us, 
in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us. We love him 
because he first loved us. And this 
manifestation of the love of God to 
us, leads us to love the brethren. 
The beloved apostle says, " If God 
so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another." 

It is one of the tests of our stand- 
ing, for the same inspired writer 
says, "We know that we have 
passed from death imto Hfe, because 
we .love the brethren. He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in 
death." 

Beloved let us love one another, 
for love is of God : and every one 
that loveth is bom of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God ; for God is love. 

If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother he is a liar ; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom 
he has seen, how can he love God 
whom he has not seen ? 

And this commandment have we 



from him, that he who loveth God, 
love his brother also. 

Brothers and Sisters, let ns 
examine ourselves, and we shall 
soon be able to decide whether ve 
are walking in love — love, trne 
Christian love, manifests itself ifl 
deed and in truth, not in word only. 
Paul shows what love should vw)^ 
in us. Love suffers long and is 
kind. Can we say that we are long- 
suffering? If we receive injuries, 
or are treated unjustly, do we hear 
it patiently, and still behave kindly 
to those who do us the wrong? no* 
rendering evil for evil but contrari- 
wise blessing. If so, we may know 
that so far we are imbued with the 
mind of Christ. 

Love envies not. Solomon says, 
" who is able to stand before envy?' 

It was envy led to the first mnr- 
der, for Cain's anger was kindled 
when he saw his brother's offeriD| 
received and his own rejected ; and 
instead of doing well that he might 
be accepi^d^ J^e_ allowed- envy to 
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rage in his breast till he slew his 
brother. Let us look very carefully 
into our characters for any traces of 
the spirit of envy, and if we find 
any, root them out, for if left there 
to grow, the very spirit of Christian 
love will be consumed thereby. 

** Love vaunteth not itself, is not 
pufiEed up." Those who love Christ 
the most are the most humble, 
bearing in mind his words, '* who- 
soever exalteth himself shall be 
abased, but whosoever humbleth 
himself shall be exalted." Instead 
of seeking pre-eminence, they are 
ready to give place, and in honor 
to prefer one another. ** Love 
seeketh not her own." No, if God's 
love fills our hearts we shall be 
willing to sacrifice self, and to 
esteem others better than ourselves, 
and we shall seek to benefit others 
rather than ourselves. Love is not 
easily provoked, does not imagine 
evil. How much sorrow and heart- 
burning might be saved if love 
reigned in our hearts ! We should 
not then be ready to take offence at 
every trifle, or, as is too often the 
case, imagining some cause of 
offence where none was given ; and 
then the oiffender, or imaginary 



offender, can do nothing but what 
we see distorted; no good thing 
can then proceed out of his mouth, 
no good action can then be done by 
his hands, and we are fairly on the 
way for hating our brother ; and it 
is written, he that hateth his 
brother is a murderer. 

" Love does not rejoice in iniquity ;" 
no, those who truly love Christ 
cannot rejoice in anything impure. 
But how much does the renewed 
loving soul rejoice in the truth, in 
the contemplation of it, in obeying 
it, and in seeing others following 
after it. John says, "I have no 
greater joy than to know that my 
children walk in the truth ;" and 
every truth-loving soul can say what 
joy it affords to see and know the 
brethren are walking in the truth. 
God grant that we may all go on to 
know more of this love which 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, and which will never fail. 

" Christ has said it, * love each other,* 
Thus the world my people know $ 

He that loveth not lus brother, 
Is a child of wrath and woe. 

Brethren let us think on this, 

Let us prove that we are his." 

Helen. 



THE DESTINY OF MAN. 



If everything is to end with us, 
if man is to expect nothing after 
this life, if our origin and home be 
here below, and the only happiness 
we can promise ourselves, how is it 
we are not happy here ? If we are 
bom only to enjoy the pleasures of 
the senses, why are they not able to 
satisfy us, and how is it that they 
always leave weariness and sadness 
in our heart ? If man can look for- 
ward to no happiness higher than 
that of the beast, why does he not 
spend his days like it, witliout care, 
without disquietude, without dis- 
gust, without sadness, in the enjoy- 
ment of the senses and of the flesh? 
If man has no other happiness to 
hope for except that which is tem- 



poral, how is it that he cannot find 
it anywhere on the earth ? How is 
it riches make him uneasy, that 
honors hang heavily on him, that 
pleasures weary him, that science 
confounds him, and whets his curi- 
osity instead of satisfying it ; that 
reputation annoys and embarrasses 
him ; that all these things put to- 
gether cannot fill up the immensity 
of his soul, but still leavels some 
thing to be desired ? 

All other beings, contented with 
their lot, appear to be happy in 
their own particular way, in the 
situation where the Author of 
Nature has placed them. The tran- 
quil stars in the sky do not leave 
their abode to go and i^ine, upon 
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some other world : the earth, regular 
in its motion, does not rash into the 
heavens to take their place: the 
animals move about in the fields 
without envying man's lot, dwelling 
in towns and stately palaces: the 
birds fly about joyously in the air 
without thinking that there are 
creatures happier than themselves 
on the land : everything is happy, 
so to speak; everything is in its 
place in nature. Man alone is 
disquieted and discontented; man 
alone is a prey to his desires, allows 



himself to be distracted by fears, 
finds anguish in his hopes, becomes 
sad and unhappy in the midst of his 
pleasures; man alone meets with 
nothing here below on which his 
soul can repose. 

How is this ? man ! Is it not 
because you are out of your place 
here; that you are formed lor a 
higher world; that your soul is 
more capacious than the world, and 
that the earth is not your father- 
land? 

From Massillan, 



A STKEET OF SALT. 



Besides the fashionable thorough- 
fare in our metropolis known as 
Kegent Street, there are other 
streets elsewhere bearing the same 
name ; and we have one in our eye 
at present, but as unlike that which 
we ai'e accustomed to traverse, as 
any object can be. It has no gaily- 
decorated shops, nor a shop of any 
description. There is not even a 
dwelling, except the stall of a soli- 
tary horse may be so denominated, 
nor is there any pavement, beyond 
what nature has laid down. The 
rattle of cai-riages and omnibuses 
has never been heard in it, nor the 
tramp of passing thousands, nor the 
footfall of a single pohceman ; and 
uo equestrian lady or gentleman has 
ever cantered along its surface. 
Hays of sunshine, beams of moon- 
light, and the blaze of gas are there 
unknown, though, by way of com- 
pensation, showers of rain, drizzle, 
and snow, with their concomitants, 
dirt and slush, are equally absent. 
Though the gloomiest of routes, it 
is certainly one of the cleanest, and 
may be perambulated without soil- 
ing shoe-leather, when other roads, 
lanes, and alleys are ankle-deep in 
mud. Darkness broods in it from 
end to end, save when a torch 
flickers, or a blue light bums ; and 
even then the radiance kindled 
serves but to render more distinct 
the pitchy night beyond its range. 



Though accessible, else it could 
hardly be called a street, there is no 
entering in a horizontal direction, 
but by a vertical descent, somewhat 
parallel to that of being let down, 
with due deliberation and care,iiom 
the top of the monument. The 
Regent Street of our narrative— 
shopless, houseless, and sunless — 
is in fact a broad subterranean 
pathway in the saliferous strata of 
Cheshire, upwards of three hundred 
feet below the surface — a street of 
salt in a mine of that material. 

Vast deposits of this important 
mineral occupy the valley of the 
river Weaver, a tributary of the 
Mersey, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Northwich, one of the 
least romantic and interesting of 
towns. The presence of rock salt 
below the soil is in many places 
indicated by brine springs, formed 
by the access of spring or rain- 
waters to it, which are returned to 
the surface with a degree of saline 
impregnation, often approaching to 
the point of perfect saturation. It 
is also known by ordinary mining 
processes, shafts being sunk to the 
salt strata, and immense excavations 
formed by the pick and shovel in 
abstracting the rock, which was first 
discovered in the year 1670, dm*ing 
a search for coal. There are two 
great beds, lying nearly horizontal, 
one above the other, but separated 
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by several layers of indurated clay 
or argillaceous stone. Both are 
below the level of the sea. They 
form a kind of irregular oval area, 
about a mile and a half in length, 
and three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth. 

This mine is a gigantic artificial 
burrow, extending under about 
thirty-five acres. It is readily reach- 
ed by a half hour's walk from the 
town, on the Liverpool road. Ad- 
mission is freely granted on personal 
application to the proprietor, and 
every practicable facility is afforded 
strangers to see to advantage the 
great natural curiosity. This must 
be no slight tax upon the establish- 
ment, when perhaps there may be a 
thousand visitors in the course of a 
single year. The shaft is descended 
in a round tub or bucket, without the 
annoyance of the dripping moisture 
usually experienced on going down 
into a coal mine. Having stepped 
out upon the floor, and received a 
lighted candle, the feeble torch does 
little more than make the visitor 
conscious of being in immediate 
contiguity to blackness of darkness ; 
but on showing a stronger illumina- 
tion, he finds himself in a spacious 
apartment, the indefiniteness of 
which exaggerates his idea of its 
extent. The roof, about fifteen feet 
from the floor is flat and seems 
likely to give way from its appa- 
rently vast area and want of suffi- 
cient support, though there is 
no real insecurity. All apprehen- 
sion of being crushed beneath it 
like a moth, is dismissed on dis- 
covering stupendous pillars, left at 
intervals to sustain the superincum- 
bent mass, as thick as an ordinary 
church tower. These huge columns, 
with the roof and sides of the mine, 
are as hard as freestone. Under the 
influence of a strong light, the 
glistening particles of cubicaJly 
crystallised salt, of which they are 
composed, gleam with magnificent 
and magical effect. It is not a little 
heightened by the extreme regularity 



of the concentric curved lines traced 
by the tools of the workmen, as if 
they had been engaged in executing 
some ornamental design, instead of 
simply detaching the rock. The 
appearance of the illunxinated space, 
the well-defined shadows ef specta- 
tors projecting on the sparkling 
pillars, or streaming in long lines 
upon the equally sparkling floor, 
with the background of utter dark- 
ness, strongly suggest the preter- 
natural. On examining the floor, 
the hard rock is found to be over- 
laid with a thick layer of crushed 
and crumbled salt, resembling the 
powdered ice upon a pond which has 
been well cut by skaters. Few more 
glorious spectacles have ever been 
witnessed than that which the mine 
presented when no less than fifteen 
thousand candles were lighted, upon 
the occasion of a visit by Mr. 
Canning, in the hey-day of his fame. 
Eegent Street is a broad avenue 
between columns, at some distance 
from the shaft, two hundred yards 
in length. It is the chosen spot for 
pic-nic parties to rest and refresh 
themselves, after perambulating the 
mine. It has a large table of deal 
boards for their accommodation, 
blocks of fossil salt answering the 
purpose of a green and mossy bank. 
Faded flowers and shiivelled ever- 
greens, so called, often remain as 
memorials of the visit. Occasion- 
ally the street has been tolerably 
well lighted up, and witnessed some 
bustle, resounding with music and 
merriment, owing to military men, 
quartered in the neighbourhood, 
making it a scene of pastime. The 
only permanent subterranean dwel- 
lers are a horse and some mice — 
creatures not foi-med for much com- 
panionship, though inhabiting the 
same mansion. The horse is em- 
ployed in drawing the excavated 
mineral from distant parts of the 
mine to the bottom of the shaft; 
and being well fed, with a comfortable 
stable, the animal takes to his lot 
contentedly, though doomed to pass 
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most of his time in dark solitariness. 
Sometimes, when work has been 
slack, he has been taken aloft, to 
crop the grass at the surface, and 
have a run in the fields and sunshine. 
No persuasion, it is said, will then 
induce him to approach the mouth 
of the hole ; the voice of the charmer 
is unheeded, and force must be em- 
ployed to get him down again. But 
it is the descent in the bucket, 
rather than the underground abode, 
to which this strong repugnance is 
displayed. How the mice have de- 
scended, seems at first sight a 
mystery; for it canhardly be supposed 
thit they have been conveyed below by 
design. They manage, however. 



almost invariably to colonise the 
sites that are occupied by man, 
being found in coal-pits at the depth 
of a thousand feet, and have prob- 
ably been imported, without their 
own consent or that of any one else, 
in trusses of horse provender. That 
they enjoy their abode, where there 
are no granaries, stacks, or pantries 
to pillage, but only the crumbs left 
by workmen and visitors to subsist 
upon, we do not undertake to saj; 
but one thing is certain — they do 
contrive to live and multiply, thej 
must therefore eat, and in Marston 
Pit at least, they lack no salt at 
their meals. — Leisure Hour. 



%i5n i^omal. 



J. B. ROTHEEHAM'S TRANSLATION OF MATTHEW XXIV. 



Dear Sir,-*I am obliged to Mr. Bother- 
ham for his courtesy in replying so fully to 
my letter, and only regret that he should 
haye so completely missed the point of my 
argument as to complain of the exclama- 
tion " the living, surely ! " Tn his note on 
MaH, xxiv. 34, he states that the " general" 
meaning of yevca is generation, and that it 
is only " sometimes," " rarely," that it can 
signify race. In opposition to this I have 
Tentnred to affirm that in the Ixx., and in 
the New Testament ycca always points in 
its meaning to those living at ^e time to 
which it has reference ; that it never means 
a race in its successiye generations; and 
that not an instance can be adduced in 
which it includes in its meaning, along 
with the living, either the dead or the 
unborn, or both. 

It seems to me that the issue between 
Mr. R. and myself is here put clearly 
enough. The production of a few evident 
and unmistakable instances in which ycvca 
is used to signify several successive genera- 
tions would settle the matter at once. Mr. 
B. has not produced one ; I believe that 
even one cannot be found. 

I am well ayv are that in scripture yeyea 
does not always mean generation in the 
sense in which that word is usually em- 
ployed among ourselves. There are idioms 
m the Ghreek language in connection with 
the use of the term, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in our own tongue. 
We do not say of a man who has returned 



to his family that " he has returned to his 
generation ;" nor do we speak of the people 
of God now existing as " the generation of 
them that seek Him ;" nor would we caU 
any class of the wicked living in these days 
" a generation of vipers." Such idioms are . 
not English. But this is beside the mart 
The question is, can clear and unmistakable 
instances be pointed out in the Ixx. or m 
the New Testament, in which -ycveo includeB 
in its meaning successive generations; m 
which, along with those living at the time, 
the dead or the unborn, or both, are re- 
ferred to ? 

Such being the point at issue it is yaj' 
to adduce such passages as Q«n. xxxi- o, 
**Betumto thy kindred," y€V€av; Gej* 
xliii. 7; " The man asked us of our kindredi 
saying, is your father yet alive ? " I*^°^' 
X. 30, Hobab said, "I will depart to my 
kindred;" Num. xxiii. 23, 28, Hebron 
where. . . the children (ycvcat) of Anaj 
were;" "we saw the children of Anak 
there." In all these instances it is P^^' 
fectly clear that those Hvmg at the time, 
and those onUf, are referred to. ... .. 

The other instances adduced are as litue 
to the purpose. Deut. xxxii. 5, " They are 
a perverse and crooked generation (y^^^'' 
Do ye thus requite the Lord, foo^ 
people (Axios) and unwise ? " Mr. B. ^1^ 
" The parallelism shows that race jB *f^ 
meaning here." To me the V^ff. 
shows just the opposite. Moses is ®^^?5^ 
here addressing the living. It is not m^ 
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to the dead op to the tmbom, but to the 
living that he puts the question— "Do ye 
thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and 
unwise?" So in verse 20, "They are a 
very froward generation (ycvca), children 
in whom is no faith." Mr. R. says " That 
race is meant here is evident (first) from 
the parallelism ; (second) from the context 
which gives, in brief, the history of Israel 
from the beginning to the end of its his- 
tory." To me, the paralleUsm here ouly 
shows that those called a "generation" 
may also be called "children." But the 
question is — are the dead, or the unborn, 
or both, included here in the term ycvea, 
along with the living? Does the genera- 
tion here spoken of include several succes- 
sive generations? It must do this if it 
mean " Israel from the begmning to the 
end of its history." Take the whole verse, 
and the point is at once decided. " And 
he said, I will hide my face from them, I 
will see what their end shall be ; for they 
are a very froward generation, children in 
whom is no faith." Now, however applicable 
this language might be to successive genera- 
tions of the Jewish people, it is manifestly 
used here regarding those living at the 
time to which it refers. 

Ps. xiv. 5. " Q-od is in the ycvca of the 
righteous." Here again it is manifestly the 
liviag, and the Uving only, that are referred 
to. It is true indeed, as Mr. R. says, that 
there has never been a generation, all the 
members of which have been righteous. 
But I suppose there has always been a peo- 
ple living at the same time who have been 
righteous before Q-od. 

The same remark is applicable to Ps. 
xxiv. 6x " This is the generation of them 
that seek him." The Psalmist is referring, 
not to those who had sought God in the 
past, though such there had been ; nor to 
those who would seek GK)d in the future, 
though such were sure to arise; but to 
those who were then seeking God. " This 
is the generation of them that seek him." 
Each one of such "hath clean hands," 
&c. 

On Ps. xxii. 30. "A seed shall serve 
him, it shall be accounted to the Lord for 
a generation : " the following remarks from 
Hengstenberg in loco may suffice. He 
translates the verse thus—" Posterity shall 
serve him : it shall be told of the Lord to 
the generation." .... "The gene- 
ration here (he says) is 'the generation 
following ' of Ps. xlviii. 13, and ' the genera- 
tion to come' of Ps. Ixviii. 4. The gene- 
ration which tells is the j^resent one, and 
the generation to which it is told is the 
future one." " Dor (the Hebrew word cor- 
responding to the Greek ycvca) is never 
used in a collective sense. That it indi- 
cates here the succeeding generation is 



evident from verse 31. The revelation of 
the Divine glory goes forth from the pre- 
sent (generation) to the next, and from 
that again to the one which follows it, 
verse 31. "They shall come and make 
known his righteousness to the people 
which shall then have been bom, that he has 
done it." We oome now to Prov. xxx. 11- 
14, " There is a yevca that curseth their 
father, and doth not bless their mother. 
There is a generation that are pure in their 
own eyes, and yet is not washed from their 
filthiness. There is a generation, O how 
lofty are their eyes ! and their eyelids axe 
lifted up. There is a generation, whose 
teeth are as swords, and their jaw teeth as 
knives, to devour the poor from off the 
earth, and the needy from among men. 
Here the same thing is obvious. Agur 
is speaking of people living in his own 
time. It is true, of course, that there 
were such people as are here described 
before Agur's time, and that there have 
been suSi people since, but what has 
this to do with the point before us? 
Were T to say— "there are people who 
are very disobedient, who are P^^e ^^ 
their own eye«, and yet are not washed 
from their pollution;*' no one, surely, 
would say that I was speaking of people 
who had lived in the past, or who would 
live in the future, however applicable my 
words might be to such. But if I were to 
gay— "there has always been a people," 
&c., then, of course, my words would in- 
clude successive generations. 

So with " the words of Agur, the son of 
Jakeh." Had he meant to say that there 
had aliioays been such classes as those he 
apeaks of, it would h;ive been easy for him 
to have found language to express the 
thought. But it is manifest that however 
applicable what he eays may be to persons 
of other times, past or future, he was speak- 
ing of characters living in his own day. 

"These fifteen occurrences of yei^ea 
taken from the Greek Bible used in Pales- 
tine in the days of our Lord and his 
Apostles" are thus hors de combat. There 
is not one of them in which yeyea includes 
in its meaning successive generations. It 
refers in all of them to those, and only to 
those living at the time. 

In Matt, xxiii. 35, had our Lord said — 
"Barachias, whom ye, the Jewish y€V€a, 
slew," there would have been a case in 
point. Our Lord would then have clearly 
enough included those who had lived in 
the past, along with those Uving then, in 
the meaning of the word. But, instead of 
this, we find Him, after referring to the 
sins of those who had lived in the past, 
addressing himself to those then Uvmg, 
telling them to " fill up the measure of 
I their fathers," and warning them of the 
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retribution that was at hand, and whicli 
rery eoon came. His prophetic warning 
was terribly fulfilled — *'aU these things 
shall come upon thit generation" I can- 
not follow Mr. B. into his exposition of 
Matt, xxiy., with which, however, I en- 
tirely disagree. I could not accept it with- 
out beliering that the Jewish Temple is to 
be rebuilt and the Jewish dispensation 
restored; that there is to be a "Holy 
place" in Jerusalem once more ; that some 
future "abomination of desolation" is to 
stand in it; and that Christ's people of 
that time are to pray that " their flight may 
not be on the (Jewish) Sabbath day ! " 

I can only add fsurther here what I 
laid in my former letter, that if Mr. !B.'s 
rendering of yevea be correct, Christ, im- 



mediately after telling his disciples, in vene 
33, that they might " see all these things," 
intimates to them in verse 34, that, e^ 
all, the things might not happen till the 
days of some future and far distant genera- 
tion ! Christ thus says to his disciples— 
" Te may see all these things ; verily they 
will happen at some distant time, before 
the Jewish race has become extinct." The 
contradiction and absurdity are manifest. 
But how natural for our Lord to say—" Te 
may see all these things, for they will 
happen before the generation now liring 
has passed away." — ^I remain, yours respect* 
fully, L.L. 

To the Editor of The British Earlinger. 
August 5, 1868. 



LAYING ON OF HANDS. 



Bear Mr. Editor,— I feel it my duty to 
acknowledge the modest and cautious 
manner with which my question upon the 
lajing-on of hands is treated by the writers 
of two letters, published in your July issue. 

As hands were laid on persons for more 
than one purpose I should have been more 
definite as to the particular purpose to 
which I referred. But when 1 asked the 
question I had no idea of its publication. 

The particular aspect to which I referred 
was the laying of hands, with prayer, on 
every baptized believer, at the time of his 
baptism, for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The same day that I put on Christ by 
baptism hands were laid on my head, witn 

frayer, for the gift of the Holy Spirit ; and 
have regarded the practice as apostolic 
and of perpetual ordinance in the Church. 
But of late my faith is somewhat shaken, 
for on examining the evidence I cannot find 
that amount of proof I formerly supposed 
to exist. Still I wish not to come to a 
hasty conclusion ; therefore I thought it 
wise to consult those who are of keener 
intellect and who possess a clearer insight 
into divine truth than myself. Hence my 
question. 

Seeing that this doctrine has direct 
reference to the gift of the Spirit, it seemed 
to me reasonable to commence with the 
dispensation of the Spirit, or with its 
descent on the day of Pentecost. Making 
this memorable day my stand point I hear 
Peter uay to the heart-smitten thousands 
— " Bepent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
pift of the Holy Spirit !" Here the Spirit 
IB promised to every one who believes, 
repents, and is baptized. Though multi- 
tudes were added to the Church, yet there 
is perfect silence in the beginning of the 



Acts, respecting hands being laid on ^ 
newly baptized for the gift of the loly 
Spirit. Therefore I leave Judea snd go 
down to Samaria, and here I find, foi t^ 
first time, hands laid on the newly baptiMi 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit : " Now vhaj 
the apostles which were at Jerusalem hwrj 
that Samaria had received the word of God 
they sent unto them Peter and John ; who, 
when they were come down, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit, then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Spirit." Ai 
this is one of the principal passages whictt 
I have always adduced in support of this 
doctrine I wish to notice it particularly 

1. PhiUp was a man filled with the HolJ 
Spirit, who did " Signs and great miracles 
and was instrumental in the conversion oi 
the Samaritans j yet he had not power to 
impart the Spint to them— this power 
belonged to the apostles. « 

2. Hands seem to have been laid on au 
indiscriminately. The pronoun " them, ^ 
the 17th verse, I think stands for the rm 
and women " of v. 12. 

3. The act was foUowed by mi»c^°: 
gifts. This, I think,' may be inferred Irom 
the words " For as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them"— v. 16. That is, a» I""' 
derstand it, none of them had receivea 
miraculous gifts. Similar words are usea 
respecting the G-entiles at the house o 
Cornelius— Acts x. 44, "The Holy SpJ^J 
feU on all them which heard the woi^; 
Only this is positive, " The Holy Spi«*;f" 
on all." While with the Samaritans wjj 
case is negative: "He (the _ 
fallen on none." Then as to what 
saw— not the fruit of the Spirit menw 
Gal. V. 22, but those external ^^^^. 
tions which induced Simon to offer mO" ' 
for the power of imparting the like to otner*' 
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But I am inclined to think that neither 
Simon nor any one else could possess the 
power of imparting the Spirit, it belonged 
to the apostles, and to them alone. 

Sometimes these extraordinary gifts were 
bestowed without the lajing-on of the 
hands, as in the case of the Gentiles referred 
to. But when they were not thus bestowed 
prayer and the imposition of the apostles* 
hands were the means used in imparting 
them. I now leaye Samaria and pass oyer 
many cases of baptism until I come to 
Ephesus — Acts xix. 6. Paul found about 
twelve men who had been baptized " unto 
John's baptism," whom he asked — "Have 
ye received the Holy Spirit since ye 
believed? And they said unto him, we 
have not so much as heard whether there 
be any Holy Spirit." After being further 
taught by Paul, " they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. Ana when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them the Holy 
Spirit came on them and they spake with 
tongues and prophesied." 

Ia this case, Uke that at Samaria, the act 
was done by an apostle and was followed 
by niraculous gifts. I must confess that 
theseare theonly cases I can find throughout 
the Acts where hands were laid on disciples 
in coinection with baptism for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. In both cases the act was 
done by apostles, and was followed by 
those extomal gifts which belonged entirely 
to that age. The Spirit is promised to 
every baptized believer in Christ (Acts ii. 38) , 
but not those miraculous gifts — they have 



ceased with the apoitles. I find the impo- 
sition of hands mentioned in connechon 
with baptism in Heb. vi. 2. 

I have said that there is no mention of 
the layiug on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in the beginning of the Acts. 
But if it be that this letter was written to 
Hebrews, and to Hebrews living in Judea, 
is it not, some will ask, from this one 
passage conclusive that the practice pre- 
vailed in the Churches in Judea P 

If it be admitted that the practice did 
prevail in Judea, will any one be so kind as 
to tell me whether it has any reference to 
the laying on of hands on the head of every 
baptized believer for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit ? If it can be shown from the Book 
that for one believer to lav hands on another 
is the way which G-od has appointed for 
imparting his Spirit nothing ought to induce 
us to give up the practice. I must aoknow* 
ledge that I require farther evidence than I 
now possess that Gk>d has so appointed. 

For my own part I stand alone, I have 
no creed nor human system to uphold. I 
have no party to please, therefore I feel 
that I have no inducement to misinterpret 
any part of God's word. 

I believe I am living in an apostate age, 
and I have no greater desire than to find 
my way through the mist of error to that 
teaching and order delivered by Christ and 
his Apostles. 

Yours, in the one hope, 

W. Lysbb. 
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WINE FOR THE LORD'S TABLE, No. IL 



Since our few words under this 
heading list month communications 
have comt to hand, which in part or 
whole, shdl appear when our re- 
marks are complete. The wine 
question asit appears in the Bible 
is full of ii teres t, but not to be 
fully undersbod by those who have 
only the Coumon Version of the 
Old Testament before them. A 
Hebrew Conordance shows under 
the word Vine some thirteen 
Hebrew words, and the distinction 
brought out h the use of these 
several words islost in our version, 
where one word s made to do duty 



for most of them. But this subject 
is too wide for full investigation 
now. To prepare the way for further 
remarks, next month, upon the wine 
of the Passover, we take a page to 
correct the common error, that 
unfermented wines would not keep, 
and that consequently the term wine 
in the Bible and other ancient books 
must of necessity represent an 
intoxicating drink. Having col- 
lected much information on this 
question we can save time by dealing 
with this point in words already 
before us — 
''And first, we shall lay before 
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you what Dr. Ure, a celebrated 
chemist, states, in his Dictionary of 
the Arts, respecting fermentation. 
He states that there are three things 
essential to fermentation, without 
which the vinous fermentation, or the 
formation of intoxicating spirit, can- 
not possibly take place. The first 
he mentions is the presence of 
gluten, or, as it is called in popular 
language, yeast or barm. But Dr. 
Ure states that gluten, being an 
insoluble substance, may be sepa- 
rated, by its subsiding, or still better, 
by ihe filter y and that, if it be totally 
separated, the vinous fermentation 
is impossible. 

" Now, before we proceed to the 
secmd thing mentioned by Dr. Ure, 
as essential to fermentation, let us 
pause here and attend to what Pliny 
says respecting the preparation of 
the most highly valued wines in his 
day. He says, * Utilissimum vinum 
omnibus sacco viribus fractis,' — 
* That is the most useful wine, whose 
strength is utterly broken or de- 
stroyed by the filter' The same 
author says, *Inveterari vina sac- 
cisque castrari,' — 'Wines are ren- 
dered old and deprived of all their 
spirit by filtering.' And Plutarch, 
in his ' Symposium/ has the follow- 
ing words : — * Wine is rendered old 
or feeble in strength when it is 
frequently ^Zfer^ti. By this percola- 
tion through the filter the strength 
of the wine is taken away without 
any injury to its pleasing flavor, and 
the spirit being thus excluded, the 
wine neither inflames the head, nor 
infects the mind and the passions.* 
These words, it should be remem- 
bered, are those of a writer on con- 
viviality, and who most probably 
often mixed with the drinkers of his 
day ; yet he affirms that wines des- 
titute of any spirit were the most 
valuable, because they would not 
madden the understanding nor cor- 
rupt the heart. 

** Horace says, * Sapias, liques 
vina, — * You are wise, you filter your 
'"ines.' On another passage the I 



Delphin notes contain the following 
explanation : * Be careful to prepare 
for yourself wine percolated by the 
filter, and thus rendered sweet and 
more in accordance with nature and a 
female taste.* Theophrastus called 
such wine as had been thus deprived 
of all its strength by the filter * mord 
wine* and all the ancient vmters use 
the strongest metaphorical expres- 
sions that the language of man can 
furnish (but which it is not proper 
to introduce here) to express hov 
completely they wished to depri\B 
their valued wines of every .partic'e 
that could intoxicate; and for this 
purpose they filtered their wines 
again and again till they were clfar 
as amber. Certainly * the ancieate 
(says the note of the Delphin Editiinj 
strained and defecated their nut 
repeatedly through the filter beore 
it could have fermented, and bytlus 
process taking away the faeces^ that 
increased and nourished the straigth 
of the wines, they rendered :hem 
weaker, sweeter, lighter, and more 
pleasant to drink.* 

" This process of filtration would 
have a two-fold effect upon the 
ancient wines. Chemistry iiforms 
us that the presence of gliten or 
yeast is absolutely necessary to the 
vinous fermentation, and tlat if it 
be totally separated by tha filter, 
the vinous fermentation is utterly 
impossible. Hence bHI fuitker fer- 
mentation would be preven;ed ; and 
if in any slight degree it hsd already 
taken place, then by <onstantly 
passing through the filter, drop by 
drop, * to ties totiesque,' igain and 
again, the last particle d spirit, if 
there were any, would e^porate. 

" But it is time we pii)ceed to the 
next expedient resorted to by the 
ancients to preserve tYieiv wines; 
for although the sepa^tion of the 
yeast by the filter woiid prevent the 
vinous fermentation a^d the forma- 
tion of spirit, it wouU by no means 
prevent the acetous ferientation, or the 
formation of vinegj^. To prevent 
this, according to ^lutarch, Pliny, 
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and Columella, they had recourse to 
another expedient, to explain which, 
I must now call your attention to 
the second statement of Dr. Ure in 
the article on fermentation. He 
there states that if the saccharine 
matter be very thick or concentrated, 
it will not ferment; that in order to 
ferment the sugar require^ the 
presence of the watery particles in 
the grape. 

" Now Plutarch, Pliny, and Colu- 
mella state that in making the wines 
of their day it was customary to 
evaporate the watery particles of the 
grape, by boiling their wines, and 
thus to concentrate them into a thick 
syrup. Pliny says that the Seraion 
and Epsema of the Greeks, which 
he terms Syreum and Hepsemxi, and 
which answered to the Sapa de- 
frutwn of the Latins, were boiled 
wines. In making the sapa, two 
measures of the pure juice of the 
grape were boiled down into one. In 
makiig the defrutum, three measures 
were thus evaporated. And even if 
the pire grape-juice, or virgin wine, 
as it was termed, had, through 
negleit or mismanagement, been 
allowed to form the smallest portion 
of spint previous to boiling, is it not 
clear tiat the process of boiling for 
hours, in order to evaporate the 
water, would first evaporate every 
particle of spirit — for spirit evapo- 
rates at a far lower temperature than 
water b)ils. And when once the 
wine wafc concentrated into a thick 
syrup, tie formation of any spirit 
afterward is contrary to the laws of 
nature. 

" The tilth is, these wines were 
rich aromatic preservesy containing 
the delicioig flavor of the grape in 
the very ughest perfection, and 
when drunkthey were diluted with 
eight, ten, oi twelve parts of water, 
according to tie thirst of the drinker, 
and his objet at the time. This 
large quantity of water was neces- 
sary when the; were used, because 
they were so tick with the native 
sugar of the grape, and intensely 



sweet. The Turks and Arabs use 
these very wines in the present day, 
and modern travellers state that they 
are so thick with sugar that they 
are constantly drying up during 
their journeys through the desert, 
and that their leathern bottles are 
made capable of being turned inside 
out, in order to get access with the 
knife to scrape off the wine. Even 
in the solid state they were still 
called wines, by the universal con- 
sent of all these authors, and by the 
inhabitants of all these countries. 

" Nor are we to suppose that the 
art of making the wines mentioned 
by Plutarch, Pliny, and Columella, 
is lost in the present day. These 
unfermented wines, or rich syrups 
of the grape, are still made in Italy 
in large quantities, and the only 
reason they are not sent to England 
is, became they do not suit the English 
taste/or strong drinks, and thebrandied 
standard of the English market. 

" It appears that the art of 
making these sweet wines is very 
ancient, and was known long be- 
fore the time of Aristotle or Poly- 
bius, or any of the authors we have 
quoted. Homer mentions a wine of 
this description, and calls it melicedea 
oinon, wine as sweet as honey, and 
in the 9th book of the Odyssey we 
have a passage which describes the 
nature of these early wines. Ulysses 
there tells us that he took into his 
boat a goat-skin of sweet black wine, a 
divine drink, which Maron, the 
priest of Apollo, had given him. He 
says that it was as sweet as honey ; 
that it was imperishable, and would 
keep for ever; that when it was 
used it was diluted with twenty parts 
of water, and that a sweet and divine 
odour exhaled from it. This last- 
mentioned property illustrates an 
^ancient custom of sometimes putting 
aromatic spices into these sweet 
wines, and explains those passages 
in the Canticles in which spiced 
wines are mentioned. But Pliny 
says, 'Longe saluberrinum vinum 
cui nihil musto additum/ — 'That 
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is by far the most wholesome wine 
where nothing is added to the must 
or pure juice of the grape.' 

*' The third thing mentioned by 
Dr. Ure, as essential to fermentation, 
is the free access of the air, — ^free 
rent to allow the escape of carbonic 
acid gas fanned by the process of 
fermentation. Now Pliny, Varro, 
tind Columella give very particular 
directions to put these boiled wines 
or syrups immediately into leathern 
bottles [or into Jars] and to seal up 
the mouth with strong gypsum or 
cement, to prevent the access of the 
air. This will totally prevent the 
fermentation, if the wines be pre- 
viously filtered and the interior of 
the leathern bottles perfectly clean. 
But it is well known that if the fer- 
meyitation once commences j then if a 
free vent be not allowed, it will bursty 
not leathern bottles only, but the 
strongest casks that can be made of 
wood and iron. 

'* This fact beautifully explains 
that saying of our Lord : ' No man 
putteth new wine into old bottles, 
else the new wine doth burst the 
bottles and the wine is spilled.* It is 
generally supposed that our Lord is 
here speaking of fermented, or in- 
toxicating wine. No such thing : — 
Christ here alludes to the pure juice 
of the grape, or virgin wine, trying 
to ferment, but carefully sealed up 
lor the purpose of preventing fer- 
mentation : and our Saviour intimates 
that when old bottles were employed, 
the experiment frequently failed, not 
because the old bottles wanted mechani- 
cal strength, for they were often better 
seasoned and stronger than the new, 
but because the dregs or sediment of 
former wbies still adhered to the interior 
of the old leathern bottles, and in time 
contracted ferment, and as a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole mass, 
set the new wine fermenting; and 
when once the process began, the 
explosive power is so tremendous, 
that it would be quite immaterial 
whether the bottles were old or new. 
It is evident that this is the true 



explanation of this passage. For if 
the husbandman really desired to make a 
fermented wine, there was no occasion 
to burst t1i£ bottles. He had nothing 
to do, but leave the mouth of the 
bottles open till the wine had done 
working, as every bretver and mne- 
maker does in the present day, and the 
wine would become incapable of 
bursting the bottles, whether old or 
new. 

" We have brought forward but i 
very small part of the mass of 
evidence we could bring forward fron 
ancient history did time and space 
permit; but enough has been sad 
to prove that tJie most highly esteenisd 
wines of the ancients were utterly unlke 
the fiery alchoholic poisons which tee row 
call wines. 

** But we do not mean to say tut 
the ancients had no intoxicating vm; 
for the wicked, the debauchee, md 
lovers of the sinful pleasures oi in- 
toxication, drugged these sweet wnes 
which we have already descried, 
with horribly narcotic and intodca- 
ting drugs, of which opium., and mg, 
and hellebore, were the chief iigre- 
dients. This horrible (I may evei say 
infernal) art of drugging wines s ex- 
tremely ancient. Homer mertions 
it very fully, and declares tlat it 
came from Egypt, and was very 
ancient in his day, probably is old 
as the time of the deluge, ani even 
before that period, and was jerhaps 
the source of a large portion of the 
awful wickedness of the anteiiluvian 
world. On the subject of digging 
wines, the authors already mutioned, 
— Homer, Aristotle, Polybus, Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, Varro, and Olumella, 
— have left u vast mass o informa- 
tion which we have not tine or space 
to introduce. Plutarch las given a 
list of 890 various wine drigs. These 
drugged wines are the ' »ixed wines' 
and the ' mingling of sfong drink,' 
which the word of Go/ so terribly 
denounces. 

** As for the fermerfed wines of 
the ancients, they f^ not worth 
taking into the accojfrt ; they were 
/ 
/ 
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of very low intoxicating power com- 
pared with the very weakest of our 
wines in England, and were of little 
value, because they would not keep. 
As the ancients had no brandy or 
distilled spirit to preserve them, 
they speedily become sour, and in 
this state were drunk by the poor, 
and the common soldiers of the 
Koman army." 

These facts understood and it is 



at once seen that wine in abundance 
unfermentod and unintoxicating was 
in use in the days of the apostles, 
and that, therefore, there is not the 
slightest room to conclude that the 
wine used for the Lord's table was 
either the one or the other, to say 
nothing of the fact that the customs 
of the Passover season required the 
absence of fermented drinks. — Ed. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING— SCOTLAND.* 



The Annual Meeting of brethren 
in Scotland was held in the Chapel, 
No. 14, Brown Street, Glasgow, on the 
11th July. There were present, Br. 
J. K. Tener,from Moree — Br. Coop, 
from Wigan — Brn. Paton,Somerville, 
&c., from Edinburgh — Forsyth from 
Auchtermuchty — Kerr, Crossgates 
— Selbie from Dundee — Henderson 
from Rutherglen — Anderson from 
Braidwood — and a number of others. 

J. K. Tener, of Moree, Ireland, 
having been called to the chair, the 
Secretary read the Annual Report, 
which set forth — 

" That the labors of the year had been 
conducted in the localities of Armadale, 
Crofthead, Larkhall, Whitburn, Slamannan, 
Drumclair, Oakley, Crossgates, Dundee, 
Banff, and along the Banffshire coast, the 
labourers being Brn. Abercrombie, Rae, 
and J. Scott ; Br. Abercrombie laboring 
in Scotland about nine months, and three 
months in England ; Br. Scott being 
employed by the Committee for about six 
months, and Br. Rae during the whole 
year. That the desire for Evangelistic Labor 
(continues to increase, many Brethren being 
Avilling to aid the Committee liberally, pro- 
vided suitable laborers can be found— that 
the Dundee Brethren having some time 
ago agreed to give £100 per annum, or 
more, to the Fund, provided they could 
secure the services of Br. Rae for nine 
months during winter, (leaving the Com- 
mittee to direct his movements to neigh- 
bouring towns during the remainder of the 
year,) it was agreed that Br. Rae remove 
his household to Dundee ; and that the 
Committee think the interests of the Brn. 
would be best served by Evangelists being 
placed in such cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, and such towns as Dundee 
* Thia report not recejyed 



and Banff, to co -operate with the Churches 
in spreading the Truth in their respective 
neighbourhoods ; but that before this could 
be even partially carried out the Brethren 
would require to supply additional sub- 
scriptions, &c. 

The report with the cash state- 
ment appended was adopted. The 
amount received being d6249 Ss. 9d., 
and the sum expended £^00 10s. 8d., 
leaving a balance in hand of £48 
13s. 6d. 

The Chairman having called upon 
Br. i^bercrombie for some account 
of his labors — 

He stated that he had been preaching 
almost incessantly, but he was sorry to say 
with but few additions to the Church. In 
all places where he had preached he had 
generally been well received. 

Br. Rae thanked the Brn. for the kind- 
ness which he had received from them. He 
had yisited six churches, and was happy to 
report that some had made the good con- 
fession. He had been instrumental in 
building up the brethren in the various 
churches, and hoped his labours would 
tend to the glory of our Heavenly Father. 

Br. Scott had laboured in Nairn and 
Tindharn, and was everywhere gladly 
received. He preached to large meetings, 
and found that the prejudices of the people 
are being broken down. 

The reports of the delegates were 
received, and indicated that — 1. The 
Churches in Scotland generally have 
made but little progress during the 
year. — 2. A general desire .for a 
system of reciprocal Visitation. — 3. 
A desire for the labours of Evan- 
gelists is general. 

Br. Abercrombie stated that it was hia 
by Editor till Aug:n8t U. ,, ^-- 
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intention to leave for America in the 
autumn, and therefore he could not engage 
except for the few months of his sojourn in 
this country. Br. Rae stated he had 
pleasure in engaging for another jear. — 
£r. J. Scott's re-engagement was left in the 
hands of the Committee. 

The Secretary then read letters 
from Br. King, Birmingham ; from 
Br. Henry Duncan, Parthliead ; 
from Banff, Aberdeen, and Dalkeith, 
all expressive of sympathy and good- 
will in the work. 

Br. Strang, from Birmingham, then 
addressed the meeting, and gave an inter- 
esting account of the work in and around 
Birmingham, and a sketch of the means used 
hy the Brn. there to spread the truth, which 
was very cheering. — In reply to a question 
from the chairman, Br. Strang stated that 
he was engaged with the General Com- 
mittee till the end of August, but at the 
expiration of that time would he free to make 
a new engagement. The Meeting then 
agreed that the Committee endeavour to 
secure the services of Br. Strang to labour in 



Scotland as an EvangeliBt, at the expiration 
of his present engagement. The Meeting 
also empowered the Committee to engage 
another Evangelist, provided they could 
find a suitable person, 

Br. Linn brought prominently before 
the meeting the claims of the New Hymn 
Book, which is in course of pubUcation by 
Br. D. Xing, and urged its immediate adop- 
tion by the various congregations. 

It was then proposed by Br. 
Somerville, Edinburgh — " That the 
thanks of the Meeting be tendered 
to the Executive for the past year's 
services, and that they be requested 
to act as our Executive for the 
ensuing year," which was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks was passed to 
Br. Tener for his conduct in the 
chair. 

In the evening the Bm. assembJei 
in a social capacity, when addresses 
were delivered on various interesting 
subjects by Brethren from a distanee. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 



On Tuesday, August 11, after tea, 
kindly presented by the Manchester 
Church, the meeting was opened by 
praise and prayer, in the Christian 
Chapel, Grosvenor Street, Manches- 
ter. J. Moffitt, of Newcastle, was 
chosen Chairman and W. Johnson, 
of Birmingham, and W. Chapman, 
of London, Secretaries. During 
the evening sittings the schedules 
and letters, the report from the 
Evangelist Committee, and the 
Treasurer's balance sheet were 
read. The statistics from the sche- 
dules will be found in the table con- 
cluding this record. The Com- 
mittee's report, which was adopted, 
set forth — 

That the statement of last year named 
109 churches associated for evangelistic 
purposes, twenty-three of which are in 
Scotland, where there is an organisation for 
evangelistic purposes, so that consequently 
the contributions from churches to the 
general fund have this year come from 
those of England, Ireland, and Wales — 
that out of the sixty three churches in 
England, seventeen have together contri- 
buted £208 13s. 5d. From churches in 
Ireland £4 has been forwarded, and from 



twenty churches in Wales lOs., making a 
total of church contributions of £213 Ss. 5d. 
Tliat from individuals the further sum of 
£352 Os. lOd. had been contributed, which, 
with the above and balance of last jear, 
&c., make the total placed at the disposal 
of the Committee to amount to £678 
16s. 5d. That the Committee having 
been able to sustain the Evangelists in the 
field, whose support was committed to 
them, is due to the large liberaUty of one 
brother, who has contributed since the last 
annual meeting not less than £300. Fur- 
ther, that the expenditure shews that fite 
brethren have been sustained in the work 
during the entire year, and three during a 
part of the year, and that aid from the 
fund has been granted to the church in 
Rossett, and that these outlays, together 
with travelling expenses, printing, &c., 
amount to £682, leaving a balance due 
to the Treasurer of £3 19s. 9d. The 
eight Evangelists thus referred to areD. 
King, J. B. Rotherham, W. Hindle, E- 
Evans, C. Abercrombie,W.McDougall,8nd 
A. Brown. 

The report states that H. Exley 
had till recently continued to hold 
out expectation of early return to 
this country, hut that he had now 
intimated his acceptance of a per- 
manent engagement in America. 
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The report concludes by ex- 
pressing the improbability of sus- 
taining, during the ensuing year, the 
same number of Evangelists, unless 
the churches largely increase the 
funds. 

On the Wednesday and Thursday 
business was resumed at nine o'clock 
and continued, with an interval for 
dinner, until five. 

The practice of past years of re- 
quiring from each Evangelist a 
report of his year's labor, came 
under consideration, and it was re- 
commended to leave it quite open to 
the requirements of each case. A 
resolution in the words following 
was adopted — 

" That the practice which during a few 
recent meetings has obtained, of calling 
upon Eyaugelists to give a report of their 
year's labors, be discontinued. 

The schedules and letters contain 
the following applications for Evan- 
gelistic help — Birmingham and dis- 
trict for as much of the labours of 
D. King and J. Strang as can be 
given — Manchester for J. B. Kother- 
ham in exchange with other Evan- 
gelists — Leicester for W. McDougall 
and D. King, as they may be able 
to agree — Banbury for W. McDou- 
gall for three months — Newcastle 
for D. King at opening of new chapel 
in December, and continuous help 
till the next annual meeting — Dun- 
dee and Blackburn for D. King — 
Liverpool for J. Strang — Camden 
Town for W. McDougall for a few 
weeks or months. Help was also 
requested, without naming persons, 
for Derby, Eatcliffe Colliery, Pilt- 
down, Bristol, Lincoln, Chesterfield, 
Chelsea, and Merthyr Tydvil. After 
considerable consideration the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted — 

"That Br. King be requested to con- 
tinue his labors in Birmingham as a centre, 
giving such help to other places as the 
arrangements of the Birmingham district 
will admit. 

" That in view of apparent difficulty in 
regard to the labor of Br. Rotherham in 
Manchester, the following brethren be ap- 
pointed as a Committee to consider any 
matters it may be thought desirable to 



bring before the meeting in relation to Br. 
Rotherhara's labours, viz. — Bm. Perkins, 
Harvey, Ross, Tener, Black, Linn, Moffitt, 
and the Evangelist Committee. 

" That Br. McDougall be requested to 
spend all the time he can spare from the 
Wigan Church during the next year in con- 
nection with the Churches in London. 

" That Br. Strang be recommended to 
labor in Liverpool and the Cumberland 
district. 

" That Br. Hindle be requested to give 
attention to Southport, Blackburn and 
neighbourhood during the next year, and 
not less than two months to Newcastle, 
following Br. King, after the opening of 
their chapel. 

"That Br. Evans be recommended to 
visit Derby, Lincoln, Chesterfield, and Piit- 
down, and other openings, as he and the 
Committee may find desirable." 

On the Thursday morning, the 
Committee appointed to investigate 
the case of J. B. Rotherham, re- 
ported that they had largely gone 
into it and that they presented a 
letter from him containing his resig- 
nation as an Evangelist in conjunc- 
tion with the co-operation, at the 
expiration of six months, which 
resignation they entirely approved. 
The resignation was then accepted, 
and it was resolved that J. B. Rother- 
ham, for the ensuing six months, 
continue his labors in Manchester 
district as heretofore. 

After passing, unanimously, a vote 
of thanks to the Committee, their 
re-appointment was proposed and 
seconded, which, however, was found 
impracticable, from the inability 
of some, owing to failing health 
and business demands, to continue 
the service. After much careful 
consideration, in which it was urged 
that the Committee should, as far as 
possible, reside in one town, and 
that it- is inconvenient and inexpe- 
dient to have upon the Committee 
any Evangelist receiving support 
from the fund, owing to his work 
frequently taking him to a distance 
from the Committee, also his being 
in great danger of coming into un- 
desirable attitudes in regard to other 
Evangelists, sustained from the 
same fund, whoso work necessarily 
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comes somewhat nnder his direc- 
tion, the following resolutions were 
adopted — 

" That ' it is not expedient to appoint 
upon the Committee any Brother receiving 
support from the Evangelist Fund. 

" That Bm. Tickle, Perkins, Coop, Corf, 
3farsden, and Kanicar, act as the Evan- 
gelist Committee for the ensuing year. 

*' That the meeting desires to express tlie 
ohligation the churches have been laid under 
to Br. McDougall, for the very laborious 
and efficient services he has rendered to 
the churches for several years as Secretary 
to the Evangelist Committee, and would 
express its deep regret that the recognition 
of a general principle by this meeting de- 
prives the churches of the benefit of his 
services." 

It was resolved that the following 
churches, viz. — Icknield Port Road, 
Birmingham; Comyn Street, Not- 
tingham ; Ratcliffe Colliery, Acling- 
ton ; Kennington, London : and 
Altrincham — be placed upon the list. 
A letter from a few brethren,, meet- 
ing in Ashton, asking to be added 
to the churches co-operating was pre- 
sented at the close of the meeting, 
when it was resolved — 

" That a letter having been received from 
Br. Emmett, of Ashton, asking for the 
reception of a small church in that place 
into the co-operation, the case be referred 
to the Evangelist Committee, and that they 
4» report thereon to the next annual meeting. 

A memorial having been received 
from the Central Association for 
stopping the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sundays, asking for aid 
in furthering their object, it was 
resolved — 

" That this meeting expresses its strong 
desire for the entire closing of houses de- 
voted to the sale of intoxicating drink on 
the Lord's day." 

It having been intimated that 
Brethren visiting this country from 
America had complained that the 
American churches were misunder- 
stood by the churches here, and con- 
sequently somewhat coolly looked 
upon, it was resolved — 

" That Bm. King, Tickle, Linn, and Mc 
Pougall; be a Committee to prepare and 



forward to the American ChritHan BmeWf 
the Christian Standard, and A. Campbell's 
Millennial Harbinger, a statement in re- 
ference to certain differences between the 
Churches in America and G-reat Britain." 

The above resolution is intended 
to place our understanding of the 
case before the churches in America, 
in order that if there be any misap- 
prehension it may be corrected and 
if not to serve as a protest against 
existing evils. 

The thanks of the Meeting were 
presented to the Chairman and 
Secretaries, and it was resolved— 

*' That the next Annual Meeting be held 
in Liverpool, to commence the second 
Tuesday in August, 1869." 

The usual Social Meeting washed 
on the Thursday evening, and was 
presided over by W. Linn, sen., of 
Glasgow. Short addresses on stir- 
ring topics were given by W. Linn, 
E. Evans, K. Black, G. Y. Tickle, 
W. Hindle, C. Abercrombie, D.King, 
W. Chapman, T. Johnson, W. John- 
son, J. Ferguson, J. B. Kotherham, 
W. Perkins, and T. Coop. 

The attendance from distant 
places, and also of members of the 
Manchester Church, was considera- 
ble. The business was transacted 
with more speed than usual, not by 
the sacrifice of due consideration, 
but by increased regard to method. 

The meetings for worship and 
preaching were of average interest. 
Lord's day morning, August 9, the 
church was presided over by D. 
King, and addressed by W. Hindle 
and C. Abercrombie. Five persons, 
immersed a few days before, received 
the right hand of fellowship. W. 
Hindle preached in the chapel in 
the afternoon, and D. King in the 
evening. On Monday evening, W. 
Hindle and C. Abercrombie pro- 
claimed the Gospel. On Wednesday 
evening a large meeting was ad- 
dressed by J. Strang, A. Brown, and 
D. King. Several open-air meetings 
were held. 
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CONTENTS OF SCHEDXTLES. 



1. Immersed during the year. 

2. Received from Sister Churches. 

3. Heceivedy formerly immersed, 

4. Restored to fellowship. 

5. Departed this life. 

6. Separated. 




7 
8 
9 

IC 
11 
12 


. Transferred to Sister Churches. 

. Removed to where there are no churches. 

. Emigrated. 

). Present number of Members. 

. Number of Teachers. 

*,. Number of Scholars. 


CHUECHES. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 

6 
65 
27 
38 
10 
209 
142 
28 
45 

79 
22 
99 
45 
7 

15 
11 
12 

19 

10 

80 

88 

59 

193 

39 

157 

191 

75 

13 

30 
8 

149 

B 

1 

20 

18 

51 

19 

282 

17 
76 

59 
JO 


11 

8 

5 

14 

11 

8 

25 
6 

21 

7 

8 

17 

3 

18 

7 

4 
9 

4 
14 

6 

5 

_7 


12 

46 

50 

120 
80 
30 

120 
75 

80 
85 
40 
83 
20 

100 
60 

36 

49 

87 
153 

24 

50 
40 


Englwnd. 
Ashford 


1 

88 

1 

1 

14 

20 

13 

6 

88 

8 
2 

2 

1 

11 

4 
2 
4 

3 

31 
3 
12 
21 
11 

2 
1 

8 
3 

1 

2 
12 

26 

2 
3 

8 
6 


2 
2 

13 

9 

12 

4 

5 
1 
5 

8 

2 

2 
4 

9 
3 

2 

11 

1 

2 

9 

2 
2 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
2 

5 

2 

2 

1 


3 

2 

1 
9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

3 

1 
4 


1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 
5 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


6 
4 

21 
10 

7 

1 
9 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

6 
19 
3 
5 
24 
10 
11 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 
1 
9 

6 
5 

8 
2 


4 
2 
3 

32 

11 

3 

2 

4 

4 
2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

10 

8 

10 

2 
3 

11 

2 

1 


3 
2 

6 
2 

1 

1 

# 

2 
2 

1 

4 
10 

2 

5 

1 

2 
1 


1 

2 

6 
1 


Banbury , 


Bath 


B edlington 


Birkenhead 


Birmingham (Charles Henry Street) 
BirminflfbaiTi /Snminflr Tjane) ......... 


Blackburn 


Bolton 


Barrow-in-FumesB 


Bradford 


Brighton 


Bristol , 


Bulwell 


Carlisle 


Carlton 


Chester 


Chesterfield 


Derby 


Earlstown 


]B*rizington 


Golbome 


Hildenboro 


Huddersfield 


Kirkby Ireleth 




Leicester 


Lincoln , 


liiverpool , 


liondon (Camden Town) 

XiOndon (Chelsea) 


Liondon (Islington) 


Xiondon (Limehoose) 


liO ughboro 


liouth 


Maryport 


Manchester 


Marehay , 


Middlesborough 


Mollipgton . ..........*.»...,........ TT-.r 


Ifettleton (Wiltshire) 


New Bri nsley 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


North Shields 


Nottingham » 




Oldham 


Piltdown 


fiuddinerton ^Notts^ 


St. Helen's 


Southport 
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CHXTSCHES. 



England, 

j Saughall 

Shrewsbury 

Stockport 

Wakefield 

WaUop 

Wardington 

Wigan 

Whitehaven 

Wortley 

Wednesbury 

WalsaU 

Wolverhampton 

Scotland, 

Aberdeen 

Auchtermuchty 

Armadale 

Banff 

Bo'ness 

Crosflgates 

Cupar 

Dalkeith 

Dornock , 

Dundee 

Dumfries », 

Edinburgh , 

Findochty (Banff) , 

Fraserburgh 

Glasgow 

Grangemouth 

Kirkaldy 

Montrose 

New Pit Sligo, (Scotland) 

Peikie Mill (by St. Andrew's) 

Portsoy (near Banff) 

Sanquhar 

Turriff 

Ireland, 

Duiigannon 

Mullycar (county Tyrone) ... 
Wales, 

Bangor 

Brecon 

Buckley (near Mold) 

Cam-yr-alyn (Kossett) 

Cefn Mawr 

Criccieth 

Coxlane 

Glyn Ceiriog 

Llanfair 

Llanidloes 

Merthyr Tydvil 

Moss (near Wrexham) 

Newtown 

Penmachno 

Portmadoc 

Rhosllanerchrugog 

Swansea 

Tredegar 

Wrexham (King Street) 

Wrexham 
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65 
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3 pO 

4I45 
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SELECTIONS from LETTERS.* 

MAKCHESTEB. . 

. . . . Taking a retrospective of our 
past career, some few of us have a very 
lively and happy remembrance when, thir- 
teen summers back, by the united efforts 
Bm. King, Kotherham, and others, 
backed up by the generous co-operation of 
the then Lancashire Committee, the present 
congregation was formed, consisting, at the 
outset, of thirteen persons. 

.... Our present number, however, 
of 150, by no means exhibits the working 
hitherto. Since the formation of the con- 
gregation, there has been connected with it 
some 850 individuals, and although we 
have to lament that a few have made ship- 
wreck of faith, yet we rejoice to believe that 
the greater portion have held fast. Some 
have fallen asleep in Jesus, whose memories 
are dear imto us, and their loss we feel — 
others have emigrated and become pro- 
claimers of the Word in distant lands. 
Many have been compelled to remove to 
distant parts of the country, carrying along 
with them what they had learned and 
trusted in. So that upon the whole we 
have cause for much thankfulness and 
desire to take courage. 

The past year's progress, viewed upon 
the surface, will not bear comparison with 
former years. Many things have contribu- 
ted to this, -which it might be out of place 
here to mention. Nevertheless, we live 
and walk in peace, and this we consider a 
greater blessing than the contrary state with 
many additions. 

. . . . Our Brother Kotherham has, 
through your kindness, been dwelling in 
our midst during the past year. His labors 
have been abundant and diversified, and 
other places have largely shared his use- 
fulness. 

At a Meeting of our congregation, held 
Lord's Day, August 2nd., it was decided : 
That it be a recommendation to the Annual 
Meeting, to continue the labors of Brother 
Botherham in this district, 'coupled with a 
further recommendation, that interchanges, 
as far as practicable, should take place 
with other Evangelists. 

BIRMINGHAM — ^CHASLES HEKBY STREET. 

. . . . A need has long been felt by 
Bm. residing on the Smethwick side of 
Binmngham, and at a long distance from 
either of the existing Churches, for a 
Meeting place in that locality, but a suit- 
able opening has not offered till now ; but 
we are happy to report that the need has 
at length oeen met, an eligible room has 

• There is no letter given entire. The salutations 
and greetings are not given in any instance, space will 
not permit. If any one discern an nndesirable omission 
we can give the required passage next issue.— £d. 



been taken, the furnishing of which has 
devolved upon the two Churches, from 
which twenty-one members have been com- 
mended, and on Lord's Day, August 2nd, 
were formed into a Church there, thus 
increasing our duties and responsibilities, 
as the preaching supply for this new open- 
ing will have to be provided mainly by us. 

We have continued to supply the 
Churches in the district with such preach- 
ing and other aid as our means would allow, 
and their necessities required. 

Concerning Br. Strang, who, according 
to your recommendation, has since the last 
Annual Meeting labored chiefly in this 
locaUty, we desire to speak in terms of high 
commendation — his general advancement 
— ^his devotion to the truth — his persevering 
labors and his deep anxiety for the salvation 
of souls demand our praise. The scene of 
his labors in the early part of the year, viz. : 
Walsall and Wednesbury, and circumstan- 
ces associated therewith, were not encourag- 
iug, and presented not a prospect of large 
success, nor was that reaUzed, yet he perse- 
vered with undaunted courage and unfailing 
zeal, and his labors were not in vain, and 
we heartily and lovingly commend him to 
your sympathy, assured that he will prove 
a valiant soldier of the Cross. 

Of Br. King we feel that little need be 
said — all who know him speak his worth ; 
but one event in relation to him during the 
past year we feel called upon to name, in 
some sense, with regret, otherwise not — 
viz. : a painful and protracted afBliction, by 
which, for a number of weeks, he was ren- 
dered totally unable to attend to the duties 
which rest upon him, and produced, in 
part, we judge, at least, by the great weight 
of anxious care and the abundant labors 
which devolved upon him, and under wiiich 
the frail clay tabernacle broke down ; but 
we rejoice, and you wiU share our joy, that 
through the tender mercies of our Heavenly 
Father he is restored to about his ubu&L 
state of health and vigor. We are thankful 
for his continued guidance and invaluable 
aid, and it is almost superflous to add that 
his remaining in this district is even now 
more imperative than heretofore, and we 
trust your countenance and commendation 
will be given to his continued location here. 

Although we cannot hope, amid the 
numerous and pressing claims of other 
Churches, to have our desire concerning 
Br. Strang fulfilled, yet we venture to 
state, that could he be recommended to 
spend 'a further portion of his time in this 
district the advantage to the Churches 
would be very great and his personal 
benefit subserved. 

BIEMINGHAM—SrMMEB LANE. 

Referring to our esteemed Br. Strang, we 
are pleased to state that his process has been 
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80 marked and, his labors so acceptable, 
that we cordially recommend his re-engage- 
ment, and beg that a reasonable share of 
his labors be giren to this district. 

It is also most desirable that our beloved 
Br. King continue his efforts to spread the 
truth in this locality. 

BIEMINOHAM— ICKNIELD POBT BOAD. 

. . . . Last Lord's. day twenty-one 
Brethren (all transferred from the Churches 
in Charles Henry Street and Summer Lane) 
were lormed into a Church in a convenient 
public room in Icknield Fort Koad, which 
room has been furnished with seats and 
requisite furniture by the two Churches 
above named. This third Church in Bir- 
mingham is some three or four miles from 
the other two, and was rendered absolutely 
needful by several of its members being 
unable to walk, as heretofore, some sixteen 
miles on the Lord's day. The neighbour- 
hood is one in which chapels do not abound, 
and we hope quite soon to report the 
enlargement of our number by the conver- 
sion of sinners. For preaching and teaching 
we shall for the present have to depend 
mainly upon the supply which the other 
two Churches can afford ; and as they have 
also Wolverhampton, Walsall, and Wednes- 
bury dependant upon them, we pray you to 
recommend as much Evangelistic help to 
be devoted to this district during the 
ensuing year as^ possible. We also request 
to be placed upon the list of Churches co- 
operating for Evangelistic purposes, which 
request is in accordance with the mind of 
the other Churches. 

NEWCASTLE. 

. . . . At the last Annual Meeting 
we reported fifty-one members. We have 
since received from the world twelve, and 
from other Churches two, making in all 
sixty-five. From that we have to deduct 
three transferred to other Churches, one 
dead, and seven separated from our fellow- 
ship, which leaves our present number fifty- 
four. The attendance at the Lord's Table 
does not equal some former years, being 
very little over an average of two-thirds of 
the number of members per week. There 
having been some extra efforts made during 
the past year, the gross amount of our con- 
tributions is higher than usual, being £131 
98. 2i., or an average of Hid. per member 
per week. The latter is the more grati- 
fying as trade has been in a very depressed 
state in this district for two years past. 
We thought the year before last bad, but 
it was good compared to its successor, and 
there are very few signs of speedy improve- 
ment. The Lord's day evening meetings 
for the preaching of the Gospel have been 
better attended during the last year than 



ever we saw them ; and conversions from 
the world, though few, are more than we 
have had for some years past. This we 
attribute in a ^reat measure, under God, to 
the visit of Br. King. Though his stay 
was short, and his labors somewhat indirect, 
still his discussion with Mr. Watts brouglit 
us more before the puWic, and though little 
fruit appeared at the time, hearers were 
brought to our meetings, which encouraged 
the brethren to labor on ; and, making their 
appeals more pointed, several additions have 
been the result. To the name of oiur blessed 
God be all the praise. 

The contractors are busy with our new 
Meeting House and School, which are to be 
ready for use before this year is out. Br. 
King is under promise to take the opening 
services, which is very desirable, as he is 
almost the only Evangelist whose name 
has been before the public here. We do 
not know what time he may be able to 
devote to us, but sincerely hope in arranging 
the labors of Evangelists for the coming 
year our great need of help will not be 
forgotten. 

WIGAJi. 

. . . . We sincerely regret that our 
contribution to the EvangeHst Fund has 
not this year been equal to our expectations. 
Before the last Annual Meeting Scripture 
Teaching on the "use of money" vm 
brought before us with unusual fulness in 
the service of the Church, and thus we had 
eyes and heart opened to the width of true 
christian charity — and as our treasury 
became decidedly increased, we arranged 
for a distribution according to the lessons 
reccivetl. The increased number of Evan- 
gelists arrested our attention and was 
welcomed as deserving a chief share of our 
means — but an event transpired which we 
could not fores««, and for which of courewe 
had not calculated : the " Colliers' Strike," 
which continued from February 26th to 
May. 6th— a calamity which filled the 
houses of many of our members with 
extreme distress — imperilled the spiritual 
welfai-e of many more — threatened the 
Church with discord and strife, and crow- 
ded our doors with applicants for aul. 
whose importunity was such as real hun.'ir 
alone could create — wretched Buil'erert— 
from whom no christian who had aught to 
give could turn away and feel a christian 
still. Under these circumstances, all that 
God's grace had made us and his bounty 
given us, we were compelled to concentrate 
with promptness and energy upon the 
various needs and danger surrouuding »-*• 
Happily, this trial found a united officiate 
to meet it, and a membership ready to 
avail themselves with confidence of their 
services— hence, our "Schedule," instead of 
a larger number of sepamtions from our 
fellowship, presents a much^^mjiller uui^Der 
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than for many years preyious — and a largtr 
number of restoratioDs, some of them from 
wanderings of years' continuance. But, 
hence, also a much smaller sum to the work 
of Evangelization than we hoped before 
the disti^ess came: our contribution as a 
Church being only £13 28. Id., which two 
of our members have increased by further 
contributions of £1 and £5. 

A few words concerning the work of the 
past year may interest — amid a population 
80 ignorant and sensual as ours confessedly 
is, every possible effort is needed for the 
increase and preservation of the Church — 
the better to promote these ends, we about 
four years ago divided the membership into 
six districts, with two visitors appointed to 
, each, whose duty was not to be discharged 
on the police principle — visitation only 
when some fault was to be brought home — 
or suspicion of fault confirmed — but rather 
on the christian principle of enquiry after 
progfess, with exhortation and prayer 
as needful. Every month at a meeting of 
Elders, each district was reported by its 
visitors previous to the usual monthly 
chm-ch meeting : we found this a decided 
improvement upon the previous state of 
things. Sut this year our eight years' 
experience of the influence of the Mission 
Eoom in tlie Wigan Lane district suggested 
the effort to obtain a Cottage Meeting in 
every district, this with one exception we 
have accomplished, and as far as practicable 
have placed a deacon with each district 
visitor, and thus furnished those whose 
family duties kept them from regular 
attendance at the Chapel with the means 
o{ spiritual refreshment at their doors, 
secured more frequent intercourse between 
visitors and members than before, and a 
i^peedier and better acquaintance with cases 
of sickness and want of employment, besides 
possessing an opportunity of presenting the 
€rospel to many who otherwise would not 
have heard it from us. The present effect 
of this effort is very decided and beneficial, 
especially on the membership; the im- 
provement in the statistics is largely 
attributable to this addition to our district 
visitation. Moreover the greater number 
of those added to the Church have been 
gained from these efforts ; and not least 
among the benefits there are at present a 
ipreater number of brethren at work for the 
mcrease of the Church internally and 
externally than at any previous part of its 
luatory. The Schedule will shew that the 
Sunday School has increased in Scholars 
aad Teachers, and it may encourage others 
in this very good work to learn that out of 
the twenty-nine we have baptized this year 
eight are scholars. 

The Chorch, though ever ready to afford 
»elp to the utmost to other Churches, 
ttesiret unmmmduslg to express its judgment 



that it will not be wise for Br. McDoug^U 
to be away from Wigan more than during 
the past year. 

BAKBUSY. 

.... The number of members 
given in 1867 is now nearly doubled. And 
this we hold to be convincing proof that 
the time and energy of Evangelists and 
the money of the brethren are not unwisely 
used when there is help given to Banbury. 
The soil is not unfruitful when loving labor 
is bestowed on it. Soon after the last 
Annual Meeting Br. Evans came fa^re, and 
for eight months labored zealously both in 
preaching and visiting from house to house, 
and for some months he visited Warding- 
ton once a week. During the time he was 
with us thirty-two were added, but of these 
we regret to say five have not maintained 
their relation to the Church. 

Br. William Day, from Isleworth, has 
been residing here for the last three months. 
He came for a short visit in April, and saw 
here a good opening for serving the Lord, and 
the visit ended in the Church inviting him 
to come here to live. We have had valua- 
ble help from him in the proclamation of 
the G-ospel. Indeed, his indefatigable zeal 
for the conversion of sinners often leads him 
beyond his bodily strength. 

Br. McDougaU has lately been here for 
a month. His efforts have mainly had in 
view the establishing and confirming the 
Church in the truth. And we have felt his 
help at this time to be especially valuable, 
seeing that there are so many recent con- 
verts in the Church. During the last three 
months we have had ten additions. 

In conclusion. Brethren, we ask you to 
recommend Br. McDougall to labor here 
for three months, and to come as soon as 
his engagements at Wigan will permit. 

LIVEEPOOL. 

. . . . The Church, by an tmani- 
mous vote, has instructed its delegates to 
urge upon the Annual Meeting, that 
Br. Strang be located in Liverpool for the 
ensuing year. The Brethren are ready to 
labor and co-operat-e with an Evangelist in 
every work likely to advance the cause of 
the Bedeemer. 

UNOOIN. 

. . . . We have not been visited by 
any Eviv^^gelist in that capacity for near 
upon three years, we would respectfully 
suggest that Lincoln would be a most 
suitable field for Evangelistic labor. Es- 
pecially as we venture to hold it exceedingly 
desirable that every small Church shoma 
be visited by an Evangelist at least onoe » 
year. 

irOTTINGHAM. 

. . . .^ The Church Meeting in 
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Barker Gate desire to recommend that the 
Church Meeting in Comyn Street, Notting- 
ham, he recognized in the Ust of Churches 
hj their request. 

With regard to Derby it has pleased God 
to own and bless the efforts of Brethren by 
bringing out from the world a small com- 
pany whom we trust will be the beginning 
of something better for Derby. Coul^ the 
Committee send them help in a judicious 
laborer, we have no doubt good would 
be the result, and the Glory of God be 
adyanoed. 



LEICSSTBH. 

. . . . We regret that the past year 
has not been more prosperous, but we trust 
that success and prosperity awaits us in 
the future, for this we pray, and, to this 
end, we hope to labor. And we earnestly 
ask that Bm. King and McDougall mil 
agree between themselyes as to their fiitnre 
course of labor, and give to Leicester, 
through the coming year, all the help they 
can alternately. 



THE REVIEWER REVIEWED : An Appendix to " The Besur- 
rectum of Saints and Sinners at the Coming of the Lord" dc, by Dayid 
King. 

This Appendix consists of 12 pp. of small type, which while they reply 
to Reviewer, who stood in need of much correction, render more full the 
expositions of the previous tract. The sections are headed : — The Banks 
of the Resurrection — All in One Hour — The Glorious Woman — Last 
Things. It may not be needful to introduce quotations from the argument, 
but the closing statement of the circumstances which led to its publica- 
tion will not be out of place : — 

To the numerous readers of our pamphlet, 
the title of which is repeated in the above, 
we would say that the controversy is not of 
our seeking. Not only have we no desire 
to debate with brethren questions which 
add nothing to our holiness and usefulness, 
and which, by undue prominence, gender 
strife, but we hate even the thought of such 
discussion. No man has been the less 
heartily received to our fellowship because 
he believed in the lapse of a long interval 
between the resurrection of the saints and 
that of sinners, nor on account of any 
theory of the Lord's coming. When Re- 
viewer and others sought our co-operation 
in preaching the G-ospel we threw open to 
them our field of labor, and stood by their 
side as though they were perfectly at one 
with us on these topics, and never had we 
an hour's conflict in our work, nor was any 
compromise needed, because the Hope of 
the Church was spoken of on both sides in 



Bible terms and not in undue proportkn. 
Had not something like repentance, in 
regard to this course, manifested itself, and 
had not a little Publishing Company indas- 
triously circulated among us, " The First 
Resurrection," written by Reviewer, issued 
without name, and intended as the first of 
a series, and had not this been accompanied 
by activity in preaching Millenarianism, 
our pamplet would not have been written. 
It was put to press with deep regret, 
because all the time, money and energy 
spent in such way is withheld from open- 
ings for correcting infidelity and enlighten- 
ing misguided sectarians wmch stand before 
us with no one to enter. But there cannot 
be (ictivity on one side of this question snd 
disregard of it on the other. If a few 
persons will continually thrust it upon ub 
then duty demands that we arrest the evils 
which must result if their work be un- 
checked. 
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STATISTICS.-- 
THE KNTIRE POPULATION. 

The total population of Ireland, 
according to the census of 1861, was, 
in round numbers, 6,798,000. Now, 
omitting the millions altogether, 
even the odd hundreds of thousands 
exceed the number of the members 
of the church established by law. 
The odd thousands are 798,000, and 

* From tiie speech of Sir John Gray, M.P., in the 
HoDse of Commons, April II, 1866. 



there are only 693,000 Church Pro- 
testants, while there are 699,000 
Dissenters, and 4,606,266 Roman 
Catholics. That series of figures 
must give to the mind of reflecting 
and unprejudiced members of this 
House a most conclusive answer: to 
the question — Has the Established 
Church succeeded in increasing its 
proportionate numbers, and winning 
over to it the Catholic population? 
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THE FOUR PROVINCES. 

The Church population are in the 
proportion of 20-42 per cent., while 
the Nonconformists, including Catho- 
lics, are 79*58 per cent. The Catho- 
lics of Ulster are 50*44 per cent., 
showing that even in that province, 
where it was attempted to stamp out 
the Catholic population, and with 
them the Catholic faith, hy the con- 
fiscation of the land and the expul- 
sion of the Catholics, and the grant- 
ing the lands to the imported 
Protestants upon the express condi- 
tion that they should not alienate or 
assign to any person who did not 
conform to the Church as hy law 
estahlished — that even with all these 
advantages and all these appliances 
designed to stamp out " Romanism," 
the State Church has not heen ahle 
to hold its own, while the Catholics, 
in that very province so " planted," 
have so increased as to he 2^ to 1 of 
the Church plantation. 

In Leinster the state institution 
members are equal to 11*89 per cent., 
while the nonconforming population 
are 8811 per cent. In Munster the 
Church population dwindled down 
to 6-10 per cent., while the noncon- 
forming population are equal to 
94-90 per cent. In Connaught the 
Church population is still less, the 
proportion being only 4*25, and the 
remaining 95*75 being, with a frac- 
tional exception, all Catholics. 

MR. DISRAEU. 

"I ENTERTAIN uo opiuious with rc- 
spect to Ireland other than those I 
have always held. * -'^ I beg dis- 
tinctly to say that I have never 
changed my principles on Irish 
policy or in any other respect. I 
say this without reservation, — at no 
time, at no place, under no circum- 
stances, have I ever professed any 
other principles than those I now 
maintain. * * I want to see a 
public man come forward and say 
what the Irish question is. One 
says it is a physical question, another 
a spiritual. Now it is the absence 
of the aristocracy, then the absence 



of railroads. It is the Pope one 
day, potatoes the next. You must 
consider Ireland as you would any 
other country, in your closets. Then 
you will see a teeming population, 
which with reference to the culti- 
vated soil is denser to the square 
mile than that of China, created 
solely by agriculture. =^ * That 
dense population in extreme distress 
inhabits an island where there is an 
established church which is not 
their church; and a territorial 
aristocracy, the richest of whom live 
in distant capitals. Thus you have 
a starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, and an alien Church, 
and, in addition, the weakest execu- 
tive in the world. That is the 
Irish question. Well, then, what 
would hon. gentlemen say if they 
were reading of a country in that 
position ? They would say at once, 
— the remedy is revolution. But 
the Irish cannot have a revolution, 
and why ? Because Ireland is con- 
nected with another and a more 
powerful country. Then what is 
the consequence ? The connection 
with England thus becomes the 
cause of the present state of Ire- 
land. If the connection with Eng- 
land prevents a revolution, and a 
revolution is the only remedy, Eng- 
land logically is in the odious 
position of being the cause of all 
the misery in Ireland. What then 
is the duty of an English minister I 
To effect by his policy all those 
changes which a revolution would 
do by force. That is the Irish 
question in its integrity. * * The 
moment you have a strong executive, 
a just administration, and ecclesi- 
astical equality, you will have order 
in Ireland." 

In the debate on the state of Ire- 
and, on the 19th of March, 1868, 
when reminded of the above pas- 
sages, Mr. Disraeli said that, "though 
expressed perhaps with the heedless 
rhetoric which appears to be the 
appanage of all who sit below the 
gangway, the sentiment of it was right !" 
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Nbwtown, Nbw South Walks. — Dear 
Br. King, — Having reached this Colony to 
take ship for Califomia I write you a few 
lines. I should previously have noted that 
on my last Lord's Day at Stirling East, 
South Australia, we received two persons 
into church fellowship who had been 
immersed during the week, making a total 
of eight additions since my last. For some 
reasons I was sorry to leave the district ; 
not the least difficulty being the earnest 
wish of many, I think I may say nearly all 
who attended our preaching, that I should 
remain. But several reasons, that I need 
say nothing more about than that I thought 
them sufficient to justify my removal, led 
me to make a change. Before I left, how- 
ever, my greatest difficulty and anxiety was 
obviated, for a faithful and beloved as well 
as very persevering and promising brother 
from Beaumaris, Yictoria, Samuel Judd, 
Pastor of the Church there, accepted a 
pressing invitation to give himself fully to 
the work of an Evangelist, commencing at 
Stirling. So once again Victoria has sup- 
plied — for the third time — a brother judged 
competent for the work of an Evangelist. 
Victoria hitherto has found the men, South 
Australia the sphere of labor and support. 
If the first-named Colony has any more to 
spare I believe there are two good openings 
in South Australia just now. I speak what 
I know, and on behalf of districts in which 
I feel specially interested. The fii*st is the 
Lake District, comprising Milang, where we 
have a chapel and a few brethren, but no 
church ; Point Sturt, with both chapel and 
church upwards of 50 strong, and a good 
neighbourhood to work upon. The other 
district is part of my old one, which was 
far too wide for one to do much with. It 
embraces three places where there are 
cliurches, each church, but especially 
Auburn, surrounded by places and people 
as yet unreached by our brethren, I refer 
to Two Wells, Alma, and Auburn. The 
first has a Church quietly increasing till 
Br. Warren's largest room is far too small. 
Since I began preaching there recently they 
had nine additions, not all the direct result 
of my labor, but I hope partly so ; not so 
much for the honor — tho' that is no mean 
thing — as for the evidence that* my labor is 
not in vain in the Lord. Br. Warren has 
given a piece of ground for a chapel, and 
promises substantial help. I trust it has 
been commenced ere this. Twenty-five 
miles beyond is Alma, with a numerous 
Church and a stone chapel, the latter too 



small for the comfort of the former.— 
Another twenty-five miles or so and yoa 
reach Auburn. The Church is looking up 
in this place, under the pastorage of Thos. 
Neill, jun. They have a good prospect, 
and have purchased ground for a chapel in 
a good locality. These three places need 
and could support an Evangelist. It is 
rather a wide sphere, but I had Stirling in 
addition, 37 miles from the first-named 
place. I hear they have commenced a 
Training Class for Evangelists in Adelaide. 
I hope it is not too good to be true. This, 
with the new paper, " Christian Pioneer," 
will indicate they are waking up, and mean 
to be not last if not first in the race of the 
Colonies. It is not improbable Br. Earl 
may return to Sydney and rouse the public 
here and second the good work Br. Green 
has so patiently carried on with success. I 
may stay at Newtown preaching foi a 
month or two. James W. Wkbb. 

June, 1868. 

Obttuarg. 

FALLEN ASLEEP IN JESFS. 

Ueiah Dean, in his 68th year, on Lord's- 
day, July 19, 1868. He was from early 
life connected with the general Baptists, 
but on the decline of that religious body— 
(meeting in Claremont Chapel, in which 
our brethren subsequently assembled)— he 
united with us twelve years ago. We haie 
lost a member not easily to be replaced. 
He has passed his days universally beloved 
by employers, fellow-workmen, neighbours, 
relations, and Christian Brethren. Mwk 
the perfect man and behold the upright, 
for the end of such is peace. W. P. 

Rebecca Scoleeield, on the 8th August, 
1868, aged 67 years. She was baptized in 
1831, and became one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Church in Ashton-under-Lyiie, 
in which she remained till its termination 
last year. She has ever maintained a 
christian character at home and abroad. 

John JTicholson, on the 9th August, 
aged 68. He had spent most of his life 
amongst the Methodist denomination!' 
When the effort was made to plant a 
church on New Testament principles 
in Manchester, thirteen years ago, tha 
truth arrested his attention, and after somi 
mentfid struggles, he was immersed and Be- 
came a useful and honored member of the 
church. His deyotedness and piety w 
long lire in our memories. 



ioogle 
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APPEAL OF THE COUNCIL OF THE CHUKCH ASSOCIATION 
TO ELECTOKS, MEMBEKS OF THE UNITED CHUKCH OP 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

" We appeal to the honest Members of our Church, (a^ that before they pledge theur 
votes to a Candidate, thej will address to him two practical questions. 

" The Church of England is liberal, tolerant, and comprehensive, ChJ. But if it is 
to remain the Established Church, it must be Protestant, and continue its protests 
against the errors of Bome. There is no place within our Church for those who hold 
and teach Eomish dogmas, fcj. Within the last thirty years, a section of our Clergy, 
who have sworn to observe our Articles and Liturgy, have cast off the name of Pro- 
testant, abjured the doctrines of our Beformers, ana^ adopted aU the dogmas of the 
Church of Bome, except submission to the Pope. They seat themselves in the Confes- 
sional, they hear confessions, they usurp the place of Deity, they pretend to absolve 
from sin. They assume sacerdotal functions, offer the sacrifice of the Mass, and use 
the vestments, incense, and lights, which in Bome accompany the Mass. 

" These things are illegal and must be put down. They are a scandal to an estab- 
lished Church and an outrage to a Protestant nation. CdJ, 

" If the Church of England tolerates such practices, she wiU lose the affections of 
the people. 

" The Bishops have remonstrated against these practices, but these Clergymen defy 
the Bishops. 

" The Law has given sentence against them, but, as the process of law is slow and 
costly, they defy the Law. 

'' A Boyal Co^nmission has inquired into them, and condemned them, but they defy 
the judgment of the Commissioners. 

" It is time that Parliament should interfere, to declare what the law is, and to make 
it effectual, and to give the Parishioners an easy remedy by which these practices may 
be stopped. 

" We ask you then to put the following questions to the Candidates who seek your 
votes. 

'* 1st. WiU you support a Bill in the next Pctrlieiment, to put down the Mitualistio 

practices condemned hy the Royal Commissioners ? 
" 2ndly. Will you support a Bill for the Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts ? 
" Signed, by order of the Council, 

"Pbedeeiok Ditmas, (Major) Seoretliry. 

« Church Association, 12, York Buildings, Adelphi." 

The above appeal is inserted by the request of the Church Association, 
from whose Secretary we have a circular requesting us to oblige by giving 
it a place in our pages. In the years of boyhood we used to recite ** Pity 
the sorrows of a poor Old Man," but this circular calls aloud for pity and 
help for the poor Old Lady, who in years passed away has had such small 
pity upon our persecuted ancestors. That Mother Church is in a bad 
way cannot be doubted, since the appeals for help is to Editors of all 
sorts and conditions. The circular intimates that the favor of insertion 
is being asked of the Editor of nearly every newspaper and periodical in 
the kingdom. We confess to a soft place in our heart and that we can 
feel for even an enemy in the time of her dire calamity. This being the 
case we grant the request and insert the appeal entire, only taking the 
liberty to add a brief comment in the form of notes : — 

fa). The appeal is to the " honest " members of the Established 
Church, and shows that the Church has a vast number of members whom 
the Church Association brand as flagrantly dishonest. Very sad condi- 
tion! There those dishonest members stay, and there too the honest 
members remain. What a happy family ! What communion has light 
with darkness, or honesty with dishonesty ? This Church Association 
claims for its Church that it is the Church of Christ. But the law of 
his Church is that of withdrawal from every member that walks disorderly, 
and certainly men who are openly branded with persistent dishonesty 
cannot but be included among the disorderly and wicked. Then why do 
not the honest Churchmen of the Church Association withdraw from the 
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communion of the dishonest — ^from those who have, as they say, perjured 
themselves, and who hold all the dogmas of the Church of Borne, who 
seat themselves in the confessional, and usurp the place of Deity ? Why 
do they not withdraw ? The only answer we can find is — ** The loaves 
and the fishes." 

(b), " The Church of England is liberal^ tolerant, and comprehensive." 
We like not the title Church cf England. There is no Church in England 
which contains even the half of ihe population. The very title this dis- 
tressed Old Lady hoasts is an impertinence and a sham. That this 
State Church is '' comprehenme " cannot he denied. It emhraces Eomanists 
and Protestants, and those who are neither the one nor the other. " High 
Church ** and ** Low Church " and " Broad Church " alike fatten upon its 
rich pasturage, while they denounce each other as enemies of the faith. 
Eemarkahly comprehensive ! What a hinding power there is in lucre ! 

(c), " There is no place within our Church for those who hold and 
teach Boman dogmas." But while the appeal thus affirms it shews that 
the men who so teach have place in that Chui*ch, and that there they 
stay in defiance of Bishops and Commissioners. 

(d). *' These things are illegal and must he put down." Wellpnt 
them down then. You can either put the men out or withdraw yourselves 
from them. Why appeal to us who are not of your church to mterfere 
with your family quarrel. Perhaps the reply is, that, after all, it is merely 
a question of money — ^that you want us, through our representatives in 
parliament, to say that church funds, which the nation has a right to 
control, shall not go to support the, so-called, Anglican party. But we 
have a hotter way of dealing with the matter. We shall interfere through 
parliament, hut it will he to disestahlish, and then you will he at liberty 
to exclude those who violate your standards, and to settle your own affairs 
as the Primitive Church did, and as the free Churches of this time do. 
You appeal to us to hind your brethren with heavier chains. We reply 
that our intention is to break the chains by which both they and you are 
bound. We shall attend to the " Irish Church " first, and then confer 
the like liberation upon the enslaved members of this so-called *' Church 
of England." The two questions we dispose to present to candidates 
who seek our votes, are — 

1. Will you support measures for the Liberation of Eeligion from 
State control ? 

3. Will you labor to disestablish the, so-called, United Church of 
England and Lreland ? 

Thus shall we do justice to those who have sufifered severe injustice, 
for many generations, from that Church which the appeal declares both 
liberal and tolerant. But let the memories of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the ashes of those whom it has consigned to prison and death attest its 
liberality and tolerance. 

True it will not any longer compel the payment of church-rates hy 
those who are not of its communion. But the reason we know ! Because 
the power so to do could not be retained. What this liberal Church 
would do we know by what it has done and what it has done calls aloud 
to heaven for retribution. 



WHERE THE SCRIPTURES SPEAK WE SPEAK. 
The " Memoirs of Alexander Campbell," by Dr. Richardson, is a very 
timely book. It calls us back to primitive ground. If any one has 
become weak in the faith, let him refer to this volame and recoxusidei' ^^ 
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-whole ground of our plea from the beginning. On reading this work we 
have become doubly confirmed in our convictions of the right way, and, 
inspired by its glowing pages of irrefutable truth and fact, we push 
forward with renewed energy against human dogmas and tradition, 
against clerical innovation and bigoted intolerance. We are thoroughly 
convinced that we occupy the real apostolic ground, the only tenable 
ground, where we can wage a successful and sublime warfare against the 
intrigues of Infidelity, the assumptions of the Papacy, and the perversities 
of Sectarianism. If our position is false, then there is no hope for the 
world ; because the popular Protestant churches of modem days, instead 
of clearing up the word of God and of enlightening the mind, only 
confuse and perplex and distract the eager heart and the honest soul ; 
while the traditions and doctrines of the Papacy, instead of directing 
dying soiils at once to Christ as the Saviour of the world, and to the 
word of God as the infallible canon, only serve to inveigle the credulous, 
to stupify the superstitious, to confound the ignorant, and to deceive the 
unwary. In the meantime. Infidelity, ever on the alert, and coming 
forward in a winning guise and in every fascinating form, at once takes 
advantage of these Papal and Protestant perversities, and by every art of 
cunning and duplicity, throws every unenlightened man and every astute 
church into inextricable confusion. 

In the following quotation from the work alluded to, we learn the 
" Origin of the Keformation" which we are urging on every church, and 
bringing to the notice of all good people. In the 13th chapter of the 
Memoirs we find an account of Thomas Campbeirs connections with the 
Presbytery of Chartiers, Pa. ; of the jealousies excited in the clergy 
because of his popularity; of the workings of partyism; of his triid 
before the Presbytery ; of his appeals to the Synod ; of his views of the 
decision of the Synod ; of the continued hostility of the clergy, because 
of his mental independence and moral courage, and who, like envious 
and crafty priests, instituted a system of espionage in order to guard 
every step of the dangerous man. After which he abandons the seceders, 
and with not the least intention of forming a new party, labors 
thenceforth for Christian Union, making the Bible the only rule of faith 
and practice. Then follows, after many doubts and fears, the formation 
of a new society, but not a church. A meeting was called at which he 
proposed to define his position, and here follows the grand result : 

"The time appointed having arrived, there was a very general 
assembling at the place designated. All seemed to feel the importance 
of the occasion and to realize the responsibilities of their position. A 
deep feeling of solemnity pervaded the assembly when, Thomas Campbell, 
having opened the meeting in the usual manner, and, in earnest prayer, 
specisdly invoked the Divine guidance, proceeded to rehearse the matter 
from the beginning, and to dwell with unusual force upon the manifold 
evils resulting from the divisions in religious society— divisions which, 
he urged, were as unnecessary as they were injurious, since God had 
provided, in his sacred Word, an infallible standard, which was all- 
sufficient and alone sufl&cient, as a basis of union and Christian 
co-operation. He showed, however, that men had not been satisfied with 
its teachings, but had gone outside of the Bible to frame for themselves 
religious theories, opinions and speculations, which were the real occasions 
of the unhappy controversies and strifes which had so long desolated the 
religious world. He, therefore insisted with great earnestness upon a 
return to the simple teachings of the Scriptures, and upon the entire 
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abandonment of everything in religion for which there could not be 
produced a Divine warrant. Finally, after having again and again re- 
viewed the ground they occupied in the reformation which they felt it 
their duty to urge upon religious society, he went on to announce, in the 
most simple and emphatic terms, the great principle or rule upon which he 
understood they were then acting, and upon which he trusted they would 
continue to act, consistently and perseveringly to the end. * That rule, my 
highly respected hearers/ said he in conclusion *is this that whebe the 

SCRIPTURKS SPEAK WE SPEAK; WHERE THE SCRIPTURES ARE SILENT, WE 
▲BE SILENT.' 

" Upon this annunciation a solemn silence pervaded the assembly. 
Never hefore had religious duty heen presented to them in so simple a 
form. Never hefore had the great principle on which this religious enter- 
prise rested heen so clearly presented to their minds. It was to many of 
them as a new revelation, and those simple words, which embodied a rule 
so decisive of all religious strifes and of all distressing doubts, were for 
ever engraven upon their hearts. Henceforth, the plain and simple 
teaching of the Word of God itself was to be their guide. God himself 
would speak to them, and they should receive and repeat his words alone. 
No remote inferences, no fanciful .interpretations, no religious theories of 
any kind, were to be allowed to alter or pervert its obvious meaning. 
Having God's word in their possession, they must speak it faithfully. 
There should be no contention, henceforth, in regard to the opinions of 
men, however wise or learned. Whatever private opinions might be 
entertained upon matters not clearly revealed must be retained in silence, 
and no effort must be made to impose them upon others. Thus the 
silence of the Bible was to be respected equally with its revelations, which 
were by Divine authority declared to be able to ' make the man of God 
perfect and thoroughly furnished unto every good work.* Anything more, 
then, must be an incumbrance. Anything less than ' the whole 
counsel of God ' would be a dangerous deficiency — simply, reverentially, 
confidingly, they would speak of Bible things in Bible words, adding 
nothing thereto and omitting nothing given by inspiration. They had 
thus a clear and well-defined basis of action, and the hearts of all who 
were truly interested re-echoed the resolve : * Where the Scriptubes 

SPEAK, WE SPEAK ; WHERE THE ScRIPTURES ARE SILENT, WE ARE SILENT.' It 

was from the moment when these significant words were uttered and 
accepted that the more intelligent ever after dated the formal and actml 
commencement of that Eeformation which was subsequently carried on with so 
much success, and which has already produced such important changes in 
religious society over a large portion of the world." 

That is solid food — we can live on it. How widely different all this 
sounds in comparison with the hoarse mutterings and the discordant 
utterances of restless sectarians apologising for new expedients and 
progressive ideas adapted to the age in which we live. When our soul 
sickens at the sight of nauseating nostrums of theological doctors, who 
positively know not the first principles of the gospel of Christ, it is a 
relief to our weary spirit to unfold a book fragrant with the breath of pure 
souls, and there contemplate the majesty of truth and the greatness of 
men uninfiuenced by the taint of mercenary motives. Compared with 
the drivelling nonsense of creed-makers, and the efforts that are daily pnt 
forth to revamp old theories, and to patch up Papal garments, and mend 
and gloss over the pretensions of innovators, how grandly loom up in the 
clear and blue horizon of truth the well-defined thoughts and pure 
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purposes of those grand old heroes of the Reformation — Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell ! None but the true men of God can say,—" Where 
the Scriptures speak , we speak ; where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent'' 
Ecclesiastical courtiers of corrupt hearts and selfish motives cannot 
express such transparent principles of love and truth. None but the 
humble, the pure-minded and the godly ones, whose hearts are purified 
by an abiding trust in God, can plant themselves on that platform and 
vindicate such principles. They who bear that inscription on the banner 
of the Cross are an invincible host. They will conquer and wear the 
crown. 

We have never doubted the final success of our reformatory plea, and 
the invulnerability of the ground we stand upon ; and now, more than 
ever, do we realize the glory and grandeur of our position, and more than 
ever appreciate the importance of pressing forward with no idea of flinch- 
ing from the sublime contest of the 19th century. E. 



" BE NOT UNEQUALLY YOKED." 

The language of Paul in 2 Cor. vi. 14., has an allusion to the 
practice of yoking animals, such as oxen, for domestic service ; and the 
yoke is the symbol of servitude, and, sometimes, of bondage. Hence we 
read of " yokes of iron," the " yoke of his burden," and Christ says his 
"yoke is easy" and "burden light." Oxen and other animals, are 
" yoked together," for ploughing or other service ; and persons united in 
the same profession, are said to be "yoked together." Paul speaks of 
Philemon as his " true yoke-fellow." The law of Moses prohibited the 
ploughing of an ox and an ass together. There was a good reason for 
this. They were " unequal " in size, stiength, agility, and, perhaps, 
sagacity. They would not make " true yoke-fellows." They would not 
pull together. There would be no harmonious action. One would go 
too fast or slow for the other. This fact is daily illustrated before our 
eyes. Horses " unequally " harnessed together, will not work well ; and 
often not at all. 

Now the apostle says, — " Be ye not unequalled yoked together with 
unbelievers." What does he mean ? Does he mean, you may be "yoked 
together " with " unbelievers," provided you are " equal ? " He means 
no such thing; for things "unequal" in themselves cannot be made 
"equal" by being "yoked together." They will be "unequal" still. 
The ox and ass, though "yoked together," retain each his oxen or 
assinine character, and are not equal. 

What, then, does Paul mean ? He means that believers and unbelievers, 
when yoked at all, are always "unequally yoked ;" and positively forbids it. 
It is a prohibition universal in its application. What does it mean ? It 
is very important we should fully understand this injunction of the 
Apostle, and obey it. 

Some brethren take the position that it applies to matrimony ordy ; and 
does not prohibit Christians from forming any other alliance with the 
world. Perhaps they desire it to be so, but the apostle does not say it. 
But it certainly includes matrimonial alliances, and more. When believers 
marry unbelievers they are " unequally yoked " together, and often the 
consequences are very disastrous to one or both parties. They do not 
pull together. They do not keep pace with an even steady step. They 
cannot pray and praise together. There are points of repulsion between 
them, and they cannot jointly labor to bring up their children_"jn tho 
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nurture and admonition of the Lord." Paul says : " the wife is bound 
by the law as long as her husband liveth ; but if her husband be dead, 
she is at liberty to be married to whom she will ; only in the lobd." 
This is the only restriction. And if a widow, who is a Christian, may 
only marry in the Lord, does not the rule apply with equal force and 
authority to widowers and all unmarried Christians — ^male and female? 
But, as already stated, the prohibition does not stop here. The injunc- 
tion is exceedingly broad. He does not say, — '* Be not unequally yoked 
together with " some '* unbelievers ; " but you may be equally yoked with 
some others. He speaks of unbeHevers in general, and the prohibition 
applies to all. The Apostle does not mean they may not live together in 
the same world, the same country, the same neighbourhood, the same 
city, the same house, and, indeed, in the same fanuly ; but they are not 
to be *' yoked together." And that this applies with special force to all 
the secret orders of the day cannot be denied. They are emphatically 
'* yoked together," and it is a " yoke of bondage " which no Christian 
should assume. One yoke is enough. The Christian has come under the 
yoke of Christ, and there is not room enough on his neck for another, 
without displacing or removing it ! 

What are the reasons Paul assigns for this injunction ? They are em- 
braced in the following questions : 

1. What fellowship have righteousness with unrighteousness ? 

2. What communion hath light with darkness ? 
8. What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 

4. What part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? 
6. What agreetnent hath the temple of God with idols ? 

These are questions for bjrethren to answer, and to answer candidly 
and in the fear of God. miat now of these great Brotherhoods, these 
Fraternities, which some Christians have entered with bowed head and 
bended knee ? What of that yolce of steel which is placed on their necks 
in the profane use of the name of the Lord ? Alas, it is a brotherhood^^ 
which there is fellowship, communion, concord, agreement, and partnership I 
All this is undeniable. What will, what can such Christians say in reply 
or in justification of their conduct? If they cannot see that they are 
treading on forbidden ground, we pity them. 

Paul continues : " For ye are the iempU of tJie living God ; as God hath 
said, I wUl dwell in them, and walk in them ; and I will be their God, and 
they shall he my people" And shall we not be satisfied with all this! 
They are the " temple of the living God ; " God " dwells in them," and 
" walks among them ; " and promises to be " their God," and declares 
they shall be his " people ; " and all this is not enough ! They must seek 
the flesh pots of Egypt ! Alas ! Alas ! 

Brethren, hear the Apostle's exhortation : ** Wherefore come out /row 
am^ng them, and be ye separate, saith the lord, and touch not Hie unclean 
(person ;) and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty" 

It is the Lord that speaks, entreats, exhorts, and commands ! Will you 
heed his voice ? He promises to be your " Father," and to give you all 
things richly to enjoy ! Will not this suffice ? He says you shall he his 
sons and daughters, what more can you desire ? Will you, after all this, 
seek some other " brotherheod ? '* It surely cannot, will not be. 
i Banner of Christ. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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THE EDITOR OF THE "BRITISH HARBINGER" TO THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA.* 

LETTER NO. I. 

Beloved in the Lord, — For more than a quarter of a century I have 
felt the deepest interest in your earnest contending for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. By correspondence with several of your leading 
brethren, by personal intercourse with others (including the founder of 
Bethany College) and by constant contact with your periodicals and other 
literature, I seem to know you well, notwithstanding that I have not set 
foot upon your continent. Not only so, but I feel the deepest interest in 
your welfare, and to me the progress of the Lord's work in your country 
is as much a cause of rejoicing as like success here. Perhaps I am not 
a good Englishman. But if not, neither would naturalization make me 
a good American. I know nothing of nationalities. I know the church 
and the world, and saints and sinners. All in Christ who walk in 
obedience, I love with the love of brotherhood, and all out of him I love 
with that love of compassion which led God to give His son for the guilty. 
To me America is as Great Britain and old England as the United 
States. For patriotism I care nothing, for philanthropy much. That 
is the best nation which acts best, and I would that each go on to 
perfection. 

I write at this time to give you some little information concerning the 
good cause in this country, and because I perceive your papers are not 
altogether correct in regard to things here, and because there are some 
points on which it may be well that we compare notes. 

First, then, a word upon what some people term our origin — ^you know 
what I mean. There certainly was a time when in this country, then as 
now called Christian, a Church of Christ could not exist, unless in 
perfect concealment from magistrates and governors; and when even 
the few who in noble devotion thus kept to their purer faith were in 
several particulars distinguishable from that instifUtion made known to 
us in the New Testament, as The Church. Now of course we have 
liberty, none daring lawfully to make us afraid. Now too we have churches 
answering to those model churches, the first of which was planted in 
Jerusalem in the year of the Christian era, thirty-four. 

You tell of the first efforts of T. and A. Campbell, and of those of the 
early pioneers of the Reformation, of your vast progress, of the planting 
of many churches of apostolic order, and of the overflowing, so to speak, 
of the truth from your country to this, and to Australia. Now honor to 
whom honor is due. But, in giving to each his measure, we must take 
care not to obscure any point which, by its proper outshining, would 
render homage to the truth of God. I do honor the names of tiie noble 
departed just mentioned, and I proclaim the indebtedness to you of the 
brethren in this country and of our colonies generally for large aid derived 
from your literature. 

But I deem it important to correct a mistake into which some fall. 
They speak of the " Churches of the Reformation" as we may very well 
do of those of Methodism — as having all emanated from one man. Now 
the designation is not proper, and the thing assumed is not a fact. The 

* This series of letters is now publishing in the AtMrioan Chrutxtm Review. It was not intended to 
Tsprodoce them in the B. H.. but requests having been made they are gi'vpn. Tn the first two letters some 
fkcts appear which have perhaps been sufficientlV published in this cnuntty, but thev were i nt Inrmn in 
Anierica. end therefbre needed, and it 1b deeiuod veilt to give t1*.c l(;tterB as Chey u{)pe{t)reu.^p. K- 
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term " Churches of the Reformation" is objectionable. Are they churclies 
of God, churches of Christ, nothing more, and nothing less ? Then call 
them so, and give every other designation to the winds. The churclies 
in this country and in yours, which co-operate for the propagation of 
Christianity as it was at the beginning, have no other common origin 
than that which is found by tracing their relationship to those that 
received instruction from the living apostles, sent forth by the Lord 
himself immediately after his resurrection. 

That the apostasy had prevailed, so that the church ordered according 
to apostolic rule, could not be found in large tracts of country, if found at 
all, is quite certain. That A. Campbell reformed men and churches, and 
made both Christian, is also clear ; and that the men and churches thus 
reformed stamped their image upon others, so that an army of men and a 
multitude of churches were reformed, or Christianized, can be seen as a 
result of the going forth of truth from the centre occupied by him and 
those who at the first stood with him. But, even so far as America is 
concerned, this vast wave of influence does not cover the whole ground. 
You will not be unmindful of that work which went forth from another 
centre, gathering and changing men and churches. I allude to Barton 
Stone and his efforts in the direction taken by A. Campbell. Here were 
two peoples knowing at first nothing of each other, then judging by hearsay 
and misunderstanding each other, and yet so much at one, that they 
could and did unite. Now I rejoice in this dual movement, because it 
shows the power of the truth more clearly than the growth of the whole 
from one centre could have done. 

In this country, as already stated, we have been helped much by your 
literature, but it were unjust to the truth to allow the impression that the 
churches here have been brought into existence by the wave of influence 
extending from you to us. Very much is unquestionably due to you, 
both in the multiplication of Christians and churches, but before any of 
us heard of you, Godip truth was working out its own results among us, 
as with you, and not in one part only. Consequently when the news of 
your great movement came here, it was received by those who said, not— 
*' there is something new, we must examine it," but — " here is a people 
like unto us and we have been thinking ourselves alone in the world." 

To know this fact is worth something, because it tends to establish the 
validity of the plea that the Bible alone is able to unite in one body all 
who without reserve surrender to it. Nothing can more powerfully 
establish this than the working out of the same results from different 
centres by parties unknown to each other. 

But you will prefer a few illustrative facts. Well, then, in 1807 Thos. 
Campbell left our shoreis for America, being followed by his son Alexander, 
in 1809, who, upon his arrival, found his father engaged publishing his 
celebrated *' Declaration and Address,'* But five years earlier, in 1804, v^ 
Ireland, a congregation of Independents had so far progressed as to break 
bread every first day of the week, establish mutual teaching of the 
brethreil, institute the weekly fellowship in contribution, etc. About this 
time, Robert Tener, who knew nothing of the existence of '* Baptist 
churches," was struck by the accounts of missionary work among the 
heathen. He saw that converts were always baptized after believing, that 
this was in accordance with apostolic records. He went to the minister 
of an Independent Church to be baptized, but was told that he had been 
baptized in infancy ; to which he replied that he had no knowledge of the 
fact, that if so it was not his act and as ho had only recently believed the 
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Gospel he could, in this respect, discern no difference between himself 
and the heathen. The minister informed him that there existed a sect 
called Baptists, who so thought, and that he could lend some of their 
writings. After a while he removed to Dungannon, but knew of no one 
to baptize him. Soon one Robert Smyth, having completed his training 
for the ministry, returned to Dungannon. With him Robert Tener sat 
whole nights, which resulted in his determination to be baptized^ Still 
they could not hear of a Baptist in the whole of the north of Ireland, 
except one old man, near Weady, in the county of Armagh. It was 
agreed that Robert Smyth should go to him and be immersed, and upon 
his return baptize Robert Tener, his wife, and William Smyth, which was 
done, and the four formed a church after the apostolic order. This drew 
the attention of many and excited the indignation of the clergy. Still 
their number considei'ably enlarged, yet, owing to emigration and other 
causes, it seldom exceeded forty. In 1825, that is after fifteen years, a 
Presbyterian in Newry received from a relative in America, copies of *' A, 
CampheWs debates mth Walker and McCalla on Baptwn,** with several odd 
numbers of the " Christian Baptism" These pages did not suit the person 
to whom they were forwarded, but as he knew something of Robert Tener, 
and thought they would be quite in his line, they were sent to him, when 
great indeed was the joy of these faithful Disciples at finding that instead 
of being alone in the world that many churches and a numerous brother- 
hood were occupying the same platform on the other side of the Atlantic. 
A correspondence with A. Campbell was immediately commenced and 
several complete sets of his works were forwarded. Isaac N. Tener 
records that " Mr. Woolnorth, a commercial traveller, called upon us at 
Dungannon. To him we freely imparted the truth and gave him some of 
the writings of A. Campbell. Upon his return to Liverpool, he publicly 
advocated baptism for the remission of sins, and through his means many 
in Liverpool, Nottingham, and Scotland were prepared for the fuller 
development, given in after years, by W. Jones, of London. In London 
there are several churches which have emanated from an independent 
centre. While the truth was spreading elsewhere, John Black, tired of 
sects into which he had had insight, was sending out a circular inviting 
any who were desirous of more close conformity to the sacred standards, 
to meet at his house for conference and searching the Scriptures. A few 
responded to the invitation, and in time a small company of immersed 
believers were brought together to worship according to the divinely 
appointed order of things. But though the beginning in the metropolis 
was very feeble, and the difficulties perhaps greater than in any part of 
the kingdom, the small commencement has brought forth good fruit. In 
time the few in London became acquainted with similar movements in 
other parts and with the progress of the work in America, and the 
London churches, though small, have contributed valuable helpers of the 
cause to Australia and New South Wales. In 1859, 1 received from Mr. 
John Davies, who is now departed, an outline of a like independent out 
working of the truth. He writes : '* The little congregation at Cox Lane 
(between Chester and Wrexham), may perhaps claim to be the first of 
the Christian restoration in these kingdoms, having existed very nearly 
as at present for half a century or thereabouts. It previously consisted 
of between thirty and forty persons, who held in considerable purity, the 
truth as it is in Jesus, excepting only that portion which sets forth the 
necessity of every believer being immersed into Christ. To this their 
olbjections were so strong that the very term was literally hated, and the 
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Sayiour's words were generally quoted, "he that believes shall be saved, 
and he that believes not shall be damned." Two only of their number 
had put on Christ in immersion. At that time, having searched carefully 
and so satisfied my own mind as to the will of the Lord, it was my 
privilege to be immersed into Him in the beautiful stream of the Allen, 
making three of the number. From that day I deemed it my boonden 
duty to press the truth respecting inmiersion upon the attention of the 
remaining members, but the difficulty was, how, being but a youth and 
incapable of speaking. There was one way open, and I adopted it. On 
week evenings I wrote what I desired to say to them, and on Lord's days 
obtained permission to read what was written. At first, as might have 
been expected, I was somewhat an object of pity, on account of youth and 
inexperience, but pity soon gave place to anger, contempt, and charges of 
dangerous error mixed with pious warnings. Peacefcd perseverance, 
however, produced discussion, which occasionally elicited cheering admis- 
sions, and gradually there appeared more willingness to listen and even 
a disposition to search and consider the subject. At length one yielded 
and obeyed, then another, imtil in the space of about one year every one 
of the number had put on Christ. By this time, as may be supposed, 
my poor readings were better liked. I was even looked up to as apt to 
teach. On Lord's days I had therefore to take a pretty prominent part in 
teaching, exhortation, remembrance of the Lord, remembrance of his 
needy brethren, praises, prayers, and aflfectionate greetings, after the 
example of the earliest Christian Church. By degrees the little I conld 
do was more frequently called for, and then like a child learning to walk, 
I first read my writing, then spoke from notes, afterwards from pre- 
arrangement only, and occasionaUy without that. This continued some 
ten or twelve years, during which the little company enjoyed much peace 
and concord, and received valuable additions. On my removal to 
Mollington, ten miles northward, I arranged to visit them monthly, 
others having arisen capable of taking my weekly place. I then had the 
gratification of being instrumental in planting two other small 
vineyards of God, so that my hands continued to be pretty 
full, the three little flocks being several miles apart. Early in 
October, 1835, we had a sudden and an agi'eeable surprise. Our venerable 
Br. Bennion came out of breath about noon to announce ' good news from 
a far country.' He had heard strange things from a Scotch Baptist 
friend in Chester, had borrowed the three first numbers of Wm. Jones's 
' Millennial Harbinger,* had glanced at their contents, and hastened with 
them, old as he was, across the fields to MoUington. In a kind of ecstasy 
he presented them as containing truly joyful tidings. I never shall forget 
the scene, when he and our friends took their seats around my little 
table. What delight beamed in each countenance, to hear, for the first 
time, that we were not * alone ' in the world as we had till then thought, 
but that, spread over the United States, there were 160,000 brethren in 
churches, numbering from fifty to 500 members in each. The first 
thing, of course, was to spr^d the welcome news among the brethren 
here, the next to write to Mr. Campbell (1 8th October, 1835), to express 
our gladness and our desire to become acquainted, to establish an inter- 
course and to obtain his numerous publications. Still we regarded our- 
selves as quite ' alone * in Old England, and for about two years more 
concluded there were none others here like minded. Then, however, we 
were a second time made joyful by some numbers of Mr. Wallis' Chri^n 
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Messenger finding their way to Mollington, by which we were soon 
introduced to sister churches in our own beloved country." 

But I presume enough has been said for one insertion in the Amebican 
Christian Revibw, and therefore I put down my pen, .to resume on 
another sheet the contents of which you may expect next week. — Yours 
in the one hope, 

David Kino. 
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OUR MOODS OF INSANITY. 

Wb need, every one of us, to know that we live in moods and phases, 
working eccentrically, sometimes more unhinged and sometimes less ; 
sometimes in better nature and sometimes in irritable ; sometimes more 
disposed to jealousy ; sometimes more to conceit. Nothing looks fresh 
after a sleepless night; nothing true after an over heavy dinner. A 
touch of dyspepsia makes the soul barren, and everything else barren to 
it— even the finest poem it turns to a desert. Any mood of gloom, in 
the same maimer, hangs a pall over the sun, and even the very bones 
will sometimes seem to be in that mood as truly as the eyes. Opinion is 
sometimes bilious, sensibility morbid and sore, and passion, tempest- 
sprung, goes wild in all sorts of rampages. At one time we can be 
captious towards a friend, at another generous towards an enemy, at 
another about equally indifferent to both. 

Now a wise man is one who imderstands himself well enough to make 
due allowance for such insane moods and varieties, never concluding that 
a thing is thus or thus, because just now it bears that look ; waiting 
often to see what a sleep or a walk, or a cool revision, or perhaps a 
considerable turn of repentance will do. He does not slash upon a 
subject, or a man, from the point of a just now rising temper. He 
maintains a noble candor by waiting sometimes for a better sense of 
truth. He is never intolerant of other men's judgments, because he is 
a little distrustful of his own. He restrains the dislikes of prejudice 
because he has a prejudice against dislikes. His resentments are 
softened by his condemnations of himself. His depressions do not crush 
him because he has sometimes seen the sun and believes it may appear 
again. He revises his opinions readily, because he has a right, he 
thinks, to better opinions, if he can find them. He holds fast sound 
opinions, lest his moodiness in change should take all truth away. And 
if his insane thinking appears to be toppling him down the gulfs of 
scepticism, he recovers himself by just raising the question, whether a 
more sane way of thinking might not think differently. 

A man who is duly aware thus of his own distempered faculty, makes 
a life how different from one who acts as if he were infallible, and had 
nothing to do but just to let himself be pronounced ! There is, in fact, no 
possibility of conducting a life successfully in that manner. If there 
be any truth that vitality concerns the morally right self-keeping and 
beauty of character, it is that which allows and makes room for the 
distempers of a practically insane state, one that puts action by the side 
of corre^stion, and keeps it in wisdom ]by k^ing it in regulative Ooimpany. 
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Jnst to act out our insanity is to make oar life a muddle of incongraous, 
half-discerning states, without either dignity or rest. There is no true 
serenity that does not come in the train of a wise self-goyerning modesty. 

Dr. Bustmd, 



OLD DONALD'S SNUFF MULL. 



Some years ago, there was a young 
Scotch girl who attended a bible- 
class that was held in a school-room 
in the Edgeware Road. She was a 
thoughtful, intelligent girl, and 1* 
considered the family fortunate who 
had secured her as a sort of upper 
servant, or nursery governess to 
their children. It rather surprised 
me that Isa Grant should be able to 
be so regular in her attendance, for 
the care of children is a continuous 
work, and young women engaging 
in it must often be content to give 
up many privileges. But Isa was a 
very obliging girl, ready to assist 
others in the household, and always 
prompt and beforehand with her own 
work, so that it was not easy for the 
lady of the household to refuse her 
the only indulgence she craved — had 
indeed stipulated for — religious wor- 
ship and insti-uction ; and the under 
servants of the family were won by 
her kindness to them to give help in 
the nursery in her absence, so as to 
secure her the privilege she valued. 

Like many — indeed, most of the 
natives of North Britain — Isa had 
been well grounded in Scripture 
knowledge; and once, when the 
teacher of the class was unable, from 
a cold, to give an exposition of the 
chapter, Isa did it very well indeed. 
There was more than mere head 
knowledge in her simple words ; 
there was spiritual enlightenment. 
It was so evident that she had been 
with Jesus and learnt of him, that 
she was asked by her teacher as to 
what led to her conversion ; and her 
reply was, in substance, if not in 
exact words, (for she kept the " ac- 
cents of the mountain tongue,") the 
following account : — 

" "When I was a girl, my mother, 



a pious woman, used to send me 
often to take my grandfather's meals 
when he was out overlooking the 
stone-quarrying in the hills near our 
village. He was getting old, and 
not able to do much himself, but still 
he went as regularly up the glen to 
the quarries as when he was a young, 
stalwart workman. Oflen, when 1 
took his dinner, if the day was fine, 
he would pull out his pocket Bible 
and make me sit down beside him 
and read aloud ; and he would ex- 
plain to me the meaning, and ask 
me questions. And being a lonely 
child among the mountains, I had 
solemn thoughts of God, and of his 
great love in Jesus Christ. It hap- 
pened that there was great distress 
•one autumn, when I was about nine 
years old, and many families looked 
with dread to the coming winter. 
We had no fear of want in our 
house ; my father, a mate in the 
merchant service, was away with his 
ship, and had left his half-pay for 
my mother and us little ones, and 
my grandfather — Old Donald, as the 
neighbors called him — ^lived with us 
in his own cottage, and earned quite 
enough for his wants, and, it may 
be, helped our mother, for we were 
six bairns then, and I the eldest. 
So we had no fear for ourselves, but 
we feared for others, as indeed, we 
were bound in Christian love to do. 
** One day I had taken a mug of 
hot peas brose to grandfather, and 
my mother, putting some oat-cake— 
bannocks they call them in Scotland 
— into a bag that she slung on mj 
arm, told me to go on over the hill» 
after I had been to grandfather, and 
give them to a widow woman, whose 
distress we rather guessed at, for 
she did not like to make her case 
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known ; — ^the people of my country 
would dmost rather starve than beg. 
But there was a house full of bairns, 
and it was known they must be in 
want. * Go this once, child, I cannot 
send you again/ said my mother. 

* Why not ? — why only once?' I said. 

* Because, child, it's only by care we 
can manage for ourselves, and your 
father gets bread for you by fighting 
with wind and waves, and I must 
not waste a penny of his earnings ; 
so ask no more questions but go.' I 
went with sadness in my heart, and 
a text I had lately learned came into 
my mind : * Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor ' ; and I do think, 
child as I was, that I was led to pine 
after that blessedness. I came to 
the place among the bills where my 
grandfather used to sit, and gave 
him his brose (broth) and then said, 

* Im going to widow Mikle's/ 

" * Why, it's two miles and a rough 
road ; child, your mother must be 
daft to send you so far.' 

" ' I'm to take her this bag of ban- 
nocks,' I said, sadly. ' It's the last, 
mother says, that she can send her.* 

" ' Well, child, don't look so sad, 
we can't help it,' he said, in a grieved, 
half-inquiring voice. 

"*Cant we?' I answered; and 
then I ventured to say, * I was think- 
ing, as I came along, that if father 
hadn't given me my necklace, I 
would sell it and buy meal for widow 
Mikle's bairns with the money ; and 
if you and mother would let me, I 
yet would sell it, though I like my 
beads very much; for you said, 
grandfather, that a Christian ought 
to be veiling to take up a cross.' 

"As I spoke my eyes fell upon 
grandfather's snuff mull; it was a 
very fine horn, with silver mount- 
ings, and it laid by his side, within 
reach of his hand. He saw my 
glance and frowned for a moment, 
then he, too, looked at it, and said 
slowly to himself, * the bairn is right 
— the bairn is right.' He lifted up 
the mull, and held it in his hands 
silently ; then he asked, * And you, 



Isa, are willing to take the beads 
off your neck, that your father put 
there, to buy food for widow Mikle's 
fatherless bairns ; and yet, my dear, 
the necklace is but of Indian berries, 
and worth very little, and it costs 
nothing to keep it where your daddy 
placed it. Stay, my baiiii, 111 go 
with you.* 

''He rose up, took my hand in 
his, sheltered me from the wind 
with his plaid, and we walked in 
silence to the widow's cottage. 

" It was a desolate place ; the poor 
little bairns were crouching together 
at their mother's feet, and she, sitting 
among them, was knitting with all 
haste to finish a pair of hose for a 
neighbour, before she could get a 
supper of porridge for the little ones. 
She did not complain; what need 
when hunger was written on all their 
faces. I remember to this day the 
cry of the children as I took the 
bannocks out of the bag, and then 
the decent way in which Ihey hushed 
themselves, and how wee Willie, the 
only boy of the family, tried to ask 
a blessing before he ate, and could 
not for the sob that rose in his 
throat. 

" * Mrs. Mikle, I'm soriy,' said my 
grandfather, * I'm sure your trouble 
is very hard to bear.' 

"'It is, but I'm helped by one 
above,' she answered, * and it's a 
comfort to know I never wasted or 
squandered when I had it. As for 
spirits or beer, we have abstained 
from them for years, and from all 
luxuries.' 

" * Mrs. Mikle,' said my grand- 
father, interrupting her, * I wish I 
could say the same. But this child 
here has taught me a lesson. She 
would give her row of beads to help 
you ; but, poor bairn, their worth is 
only that they were her father's gift. 
Now I'll give up snuffing, the Lord 
helping me, from this day.' 

" ' O, Mr. Donald, thank ye kindly 
for the thought, but don't be 
depriving yourself of what you're so 
long used to.' ^.g,^^, .^ GoOglc 
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'<<Hoot, woman dear, Til be 
better without it. My reason told 
me that a long day since.' 

" I shall never forget how changed 
from its stem look was my grandfa- 
ther's face as he spoke, and patting 
something in wee Willie's hand that 
I guessed was the price of a quarter 
of a pound of snuff, we left, and he 
took me still with him on to the 
neighbouring town, where at the 
silversmith's, that very day, he sold 
his snuff mull, bought a bag of meal 
and a bushel of potatoes with part of 
the money, and sent them to the 
widow Mikle. 

" That day, I know, did good to 
the dear old man, and to me. He 
seemed renewed in spirit from that 
time. I learned what a real, 



true, loving thing is religion, and 
that sincere Christians must be 
ready to practice self-denial for the 
good of others. I fear I have not 
been or done what I ought, aftor 
such an example ; but whatever little 
good there has been in me was 
strengthened by the dear old man's 
life of faith and prayer from that 
time, and by his peaceful and happy 
death eight years after. And I was 
not the only one who learnt by that 
act of self-denial. Widow Mikle, 
whose circumstances mended in a 
few months, told of her old neigh- 
bour's friendly act, and many in that 
district, when a kind deed was done 
would say, 'Ah! they've had the 
benefit of Old Donald's snuff muU.'" 
Christian Standard. 



A THEORY EXPLAINED. 



In 1793, Dr. Darwin published a 
book to show " that all animated 
nature, as men, beasts and vege- 
tables, takes its origin from single 
living filaments, susceptible of irri- 
tation, which is the agent that sets 
them in motion," and some French 
philosophers have also taught the 
theory of successive transformation 
of species. Lord Neaves, a Scotch 
barrister has recently issued a 
volume of songs, in which he hu- 
morously attacks the Darwin theory, 
and on the principle of " answering 
a fool according to his folly," gives 
this explanation : — 



" A deer with a neck that was longer hj 

half 
Than the rest of its fiunily's (try not to 

laugh). 
By stretdung and stretching became a 

giraffe, — 

Which nobody can deny. 

A very tall pig with a very long nose 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his 

toes. 
And he then by the name of an elejtot 

goes. 

Which nobody can deny 

An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed 

to gain. 
As a Lord of Oreation established his reigii> 
Which nobody can deny. 



LIFE THOUGHTS. 



Think not that shadows portend ill. 

Or that they are given 

To show the angry wiU 
Of Heaven. 
They point us to that gracious hand, 
A rock of shelter in this weary land. 

If unexpected clouds shall come. 
And angry storms shall lower 
And fill the air with gloom $ 
The shower 



Of richest blessings ma;^ be thin^ 
And the great sun with brighter betntf 
shall shine. 

If in the desert he shall lead. 
With weary feet and sore, 
His presence in thy need. 
Will more 
Than compensate thy tears and criee. 
And turn the scorching sands to Paraai«e. 
— Jaksb OEJOuar. 
'" ' a" 
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My position is that "race" cor- 
rectly renders " gen^a" and any 
issue that L. L. is pleased to raise, 
aside from this, is a false issue. 
L. L. appears to assume that before 
genea can be admitted in a given in- 
stance to signify race it must make 

DISTINCT BEFERENCB tO the SUCCCS- 

sive generations which may enter 
into that race. But this is an erro- 
neous assumption. I have given an 
instance in which our English word 
race makes no distinct reference to 
either dead or imborn. And such 
instances might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. I can therefore afford to 
admit that, in some of the instances 
which I have adduced from the Sep- 
tuagint, there may be no fobmal 
ALLUSION to '' successive genera- 
tions :'* it may nevertheless be <me 
that " race" is the meaning. Deny 
this, and you must on tiie same 
principle deny that in English 
**race" means "race." The two 
words are in this respect exactly 
equal. 

But L. L. asserts ih&t genea never 
means "race" in its successive gene- 
rations." I ask any one to read again 
my remarks in August on Deut. 
xxxii. 5, SO, and to ponder the whole 
chapter in view of those remarks ; 
then turn to L. L.'s rejoinder in 
September, and say whether he has 
answered me. I set up nine finger- 
posts along the chapter, pointing to 
the result that genea, in that context, 
does mean race in its successive 
generations. L. L. has refused to 
follow me : he should best know 
why ! His mere assertion that one 
verse " decides" the question, when 
there is nothing decisive in that 
verse, is a very poor answer to my 
argument, based on a survey of the 
whole chapter. 

L. L. says that no instance can 
be adduced in which ^^^a "includes 
in its meaning, along with the ' 



living, either the dead or the un- 
born." But I both can and will 
adduce an instance, Jer. viii. 3 ; a 
passage named by me in my note 
on Matt. xxiv. 34, and again in my 
first reply to L. L., in August ; a 
passage before which L. L. faltered 
in his first attack, and which he 
significantly evaded in his second. 
Let us reproduce this passage in 
full : " At that time, saith the Lobd, 
they shall bring out the bones of 
the Kings of Judah, and the bones 
of his princes, and the bones of the 
prophets, and the bones of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, out of their 
graves : and they shall spread them 
out before the sun and the moon 
and all the host of heaven, whom 
they have loved, and whom they 
have served, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have wor- 
shipped : they shall not be gathered, 
nor be buried; they shall be for 
dung upon the face of the earth. 
And death shall be chosen rather 
than life by all the besidue of 

THEM THAT BEMAIN OF THIS EVIL 

GENEA, which remain in all the 
places whither I have driven them, 
saith the Lobd of hosts." See! 
there are the residue that remain : 
ALIVE, I suppose? Look again! 
there are the bones; bones and 
bones, disinterred bones, unburied 
bones : are they living members of 
the genea? They are members: 
they do belong to the genea, L. L. 
knows this. He knows that the 
words " the residue of them that 
remain of this evil genea contain 
what is technically called the '^par- 
titive genitive," parting the genea into 
two parts, — the living and the dead ! 
The living are not the genea, they 
are only of [a part of] the genea. 
L. L. cannot bury these bones ! No 
wonder he was afraid to come near 
them. Disinterred bones do try 
the nerves, especially when haunted 
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and guarded by the very ghost one 
did not wish to see! Oenea, then, 
does include living and dead. Can 
L. L. help himself? Will he ven- 
ture a little further into the context ? 
Will he, perhaps, adventure himself 
into the close of the seventh chap- 
ter; for the two chapters are con- 
tinuous? Be it so. The close of 
the seventh chapter is already treat- 
ing of " this NATION that obeyeth 
not the voice of the Lord" (v. 28) ; 
that is, this evil nation; that is, 
this EVIL GENEA, which " at that 
(future) time," "in those (future) 
days" shall suffer such and such a 
punishment. The wider the con- 
text, the longer the genea. The evil 
generation is the evil nation on 
whose present sin is based a threat 
of future punishment ; which punish- 
ment, slaying some, afterwards 
disinters their bones to the dismay 
of the living part of the genea. 

I have thus disproved L. L.*s 
assertion that " not an instance can 
be adduced in which it \genea] in- 
cludes in its meaning, along with 
the living, either the dead or the 
imbom, or both." In Jer. viii. 3, 
genea includes in its meaning, along 
with the living, the dead ! 

Had it been otherwise, still "race" 
might have been the true meaning, 
and hence I am now entitled to say 
that L. L.'s assertion that he had 
placed my fifteen occurrences of 
genea hors de combat^ is an unsustained 
boast! One of the most decisive 
occurrences he had quietly dropped 
out; and, as to the rest, although 
he had made many bold and incau- 
tious assertions, he had not wrested 
the generic meaning from genea in 
any one of them. Nay, lie had 
expressly conceded it by conceding 
" kindred" to some of them. That 
generic meaning is all I want. 
Practically it makes no difference 
whether we say, This family, or 
This KINDRED, or This race shall 
not pass away, etc., in Matt. xxiv. 
34. Neither of these English words 
makes express or necessary reference 



to dead or unborn. It is left open 
for the EVENT to show how many 
successive generations, if any, this 
family, kindred, or race shall yet 
include. Suffice that it — ^the family, 
kindred, or race — shall not pass 
away till certain specified things be 
done. Herein lies the admirable 
accuracy with which these words 
represent the generic meaning of 
genea, and herein is seen the fitness 
of genea to do prophetic duty in a 
discourse concerning a series of 
events whose occurrence is expressly 
represented as of uncertain date! 
The genea might be comparatively 
short-lived, or it might be indefi- 
nitely long-lived : its very fitness lay 
in its leaving that to be decided by 
the event. 

Nothing can be easier than to 
reply to L. L.*s endeavor to find an 
argument for " generation " in the 
"ye" of ver. 33. L.L. knows very 
well that personal pronouns are often 
used in what is termed a communi- 
cative manner : " ye my disciples," 
that is, " Those of the class to which 
you belong who may be living at the 
time," &c. " But what I say to you, 
I say to ALL, Be watching.'* Mark 
xiii. 37. 

L. L. says he cannot follow me 
into my exposition of Matt. xxiv. 
Lo ! I thought as much. He says he 
"disagrees" with it. Very likely! 
but he should have disproved it. He 
says he could not accept it without 
believing in certain results which 
he names. I cannot make his un- 
belief a rule for my faith ; nor can I 
accept it as of any weight against 
my exposition. Have I correctly 
represented the intention of the 
Master ? Willing or unwilling, L. L. 
is boiind to believe whatever may be 
implied in the prophecy of the 
Master. He cannot believe (1) that 
the Jewish Temple is to be rebuilt. 
I ask: Why not? He cannot believe 
(2) that the Jewish dispensation is 
to be restored. But that is putting 
an undue strain upon my exposition. 
Why may not God permit Uie Je^s 
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partially to restore their usages in 
Jerusalem? Are there no syna- 
gogues in London now ? He cannot 
believe (3) that there is to be a Holy 
place in Jerusalem once more. Again 
I ask, Why not ? Was there not a 
Holy place in Jenisalem in a.d. 70 ? 
Why, then, may there not be again 
in A.D. 2070 ? L. L. can believe in 
a local Holy place co-existent with 
the Christian dispensation for forty 
years ; why, this sudden failure in 
his faith? He cannot believe (4) 
that some future abomination of de- 
solation is to stand in the Holy place. 
Then he cannot believe that the 
Lord's prophecy will ever be ful- 
filled ; for it never yet has been ! 
Dan. xi. 31, under the conditions 
laid on it by our Lord, has never 
TET BEEN FULFILLED ! See my remarks 
in August B. H,, 10 (ii) (b,J He 
cannot believe (6) "that Christ's 
people of that time are to pray that 
their flight may not be on the (Jewish) 
Sabbath-day." Jewish Sabbath-day? 
I find but one " Sabbath-day" in the 
Bible. L. L. cannot have confronted 
the following question : How is it 
that Jesus' Judean disciples might, 
conceivably, so far regard the Sab- 
bath, in the year 70 ad., as to pray 
that their flight might not be on it ; 
but could not conceivably do any such 
thing, say, in the year 2070 a.d. 
What Sabbatic law, what law of 
prayer has been changed since a.d. 
70 ? Further : Has Judea disap- 
peared from the map ? May there 
never be disciples there again? 
Might not L. L. himself, if in Pales- 
tine next month, deprecate the occur- 
rence of a public calamity on " the 
Sabbath-day ?" 

So little avails L. L.'s inability to 
believe. His want of faith cannot 



disprove my exposition of Matt. xxiv. 
(and XXV !) It is something that I 
have offered an exposition ; some- 
thing more that L. L. cannot follow ; 
something further still, that he has 
not offered another. I have a right 
to assume that if L. L. could have 
refuted my exposition he would have 
done so. He has not. I believe he 
cannot; cannot expound the very cou" 
text of the word which he says I have 
mistranslated ! His failure is signal. 
Nothing has such an immediate, 
invariable, and imperious command 
over the meaning of a word as the 
context in which it is found. 1 have 
given evidence out of these very 
chapters which, in my opinion, is 
sufficient to discover the generic, the 
family-kindred-rac^ meaning oigenea, 
even if that meaning had not been 
already well known in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

L. L. has failed in another re- 
spect. He has ascended to no gene- 
ralization ofgenea. He has not dared 
to state its root idea. He has given 
no account of its divergent applica- 
tions. I invited him along this path 
also. Here also he refused to follow. 
A comprehensive view of the case 
would not serve his purpose. I 
shewed that, logically considered, 
** race " lay as near to the root-mean- 
ing of genea as ** generation " did. 
Hence my right to conclude the 
whole matter by saying that logic, 
usage, context and circumstance 
unite in declaring that in an English 
version of Matthew xxiv. 84, *' race'* 
is the true, the choice, and in every 
way the appropriate word. 

Joseph B. Bothebham. 

Sept. 7th, 1868. 
To the Editor of the B. H. 



EXPEDIENCY AND SCBIPTUBE ON THE MUSIC QUESTION. 



Perham W. D. H. in his " sug- 
gestive" essay on instiiimental music 
in churches meant to give but a 
summary of his argument in the 



affirmative of this subject, thus 
meaning to draw out the opinions of 
the brethren. However, be that as 
it may, it is evident that It jrepujres 
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a more practical treatment in its 
real bearings on our worship as a 
body, than has yet appeared. It is 
very well to lay down a theory as to 
the latitude of expediency in the 
matter, and that argued from such 
far-fetched analogies as circumcision, 
&c, ; but do let us come to a prac- 
tical issue on the point, and leave 
generalizations for the benefit of 
those who dwell in the regions of 
philosophy. 

In the first place, let me file off a 
few objections to **W. D. H.'s" 
treatment of the subject. 

I. His argument from the practice 
of the Patriarchal and Jewish econo- 
mies is irrelevant ; because the car- 
nality of those economies as seen in 
their appeal to the sensual nature of 
man, point them out as but the first 
stages of an educative process 
through which God led his people. 
Thus ** the law was our Pedagogue 
to lead us to Christ." Now that He 
is come, as full grown men we rejoice 
in the liberty wherewith we are made 
free in Him ; and refuse to be led 
back by the ear, as boys, into the old 
school of " bondage." 

It is a matter for surprise that a 
venerable brother like " W. D. H.," 
should be found begging the ques- 
tion in such words as " Neither can 
it be shown that instruments have 
been prohibited by God." As this 
has been sufficiently answered in 
remarks which followed his article, 
I shall pass on to his next argimient. 

II. Circumcision as belonging to 
the old institution was practised as 
an expedient. Acts xv. &c. : " Yet 
circumcision availeth nothing, nor 
uncircumcision." "The harp and 
organ as approved under the old 
institution may also be used as ex- 
pedients, seeing they are not forbid- 
den under the new institution." 
" Like circumcision, they are nothing 
in themselves," &c. The best answer 
to this, in addition to his own closing 
remarks, " Musical instruments can- 
not be classed with moral precepts 
or Christian ordinances/' is found in 



the words of Paul, which truly c 
the latitude of expediency in such 
matters. 1 Cor. x. 19. 24, 29, 32, 33. 
The idol was nothing ; the organ is 
nothing. The use of the meat was 
lawful, but not expedient. Even so 
the use of the instrument may be 
lawful, but in the meantime not ex- 
pedient, because instead of edifying, 
i.e, building up the congregations of 
Christ, most assuredly it would rend 
them asunder. Ah, yes! let ns 
imitate the example of Paul in his 
use of expediencies and follow his 
rule — ** All things are lawful for me, 
but all things edify not." 

III. But our friend has left an 
old gauntlet in a Jewish synagogue." 
There let it lie ; " for it can hardly 
be said that the Christian Church 
was formed after the model of a 
Jewish Synagogue." 

IV. " The Apostles have not said, 
* keep the first day of the week as a 
day of rest.' Nevertheless we doubt 
not that it is proper to do so." 
" Thus the Scriptures are notfulland 
explicit on the worship of the Church, 
for we read nothing of prayer or 
hynm-books, or tuning-forks ; but we 
read of harps, &c." And thus we 
have the observance of the Lords- 
day degraded to a piece of expe- 
diency in common with the use of 
tuning-forks, &c. ! The grand con- 
straining motive, it would appear, 
which brings Christians together on 
the first day, is a sense of propriety! 
It were useless in the face of this 
revelation to suggest that as a body 
we are agreed — that apostolic pre- 
cedent is equal to apostolic law. 
Acts XX. 7. 

Find us like example for harp- 
accompaniment to the Sacred Songs 
of primitive disciples and we shall 
at once admit that it is proper and 
becoming to " praise God even on a 
ten-stringed instrument." 

" But instruments, although intro- 
duced in * degenerate times,' are not 
therefore unlawful." Granted, still 
we do well to be suspicious of the 
brood of unclean spirits bom of the 
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"Mother of Harlots" in the thif* 
century. Perhaps instrumental 
music, so useful in her carnal wor- 
ship in hegiBtting a sensuous and 
holy (?) feeling may be likened to an 
" angel fair." Let us beware. The 
** Enemy " is a master of human 
nature, and may beguile us, as he 
did Eve of old, by his beautifiil form 
and fair speeches. That "degenerate 
time" when the Church defiled her- 
self with the world, but served up 
for the longing soul of man a "mess ** 
of Judaism and heathen philosophy 
spiced with a few flavours from 
Christianity. The cloud of the olden 
incense a<;ain bedimmed her altar. 
Her priests were clad in the carnal 
finery of ** cope, albe and stole ;" and 
through the medium of the "dim 
religious light" of her cloister and 
cathedral she stole in upon the weak 
and deceitful heart, pampered its 
depraved appetites, and ultimately 
extinguished, by her sensual indul- 
pfences, that heaven-bom and spi- 
ritual light which shone around 
primitive Christianity, constituting 
at once her glory and the seal of her 
divine nativity. 

V. " There is an important differ- 
ence between a human ordinance by 
which a divine ordinance has been 
set aside, and a tune-book, which 
does not interfere with any divine 
arrangement." At the same time 
there is also an important difference 
between the use of a single " pitch- 
pipe " for raising the tune of a given 
hymn, and the introduction of a full- 
grown organ to lead and sustain the 
** praise.'* Granted, the principle is 
the same which allows the use of the 
single pipe as that which allows the 
plurality of them, Le., an organ. 
But we cannot always so stretch 
prhxciples or we " strain at the gnat 
and swallow the camel." Many a 
brother, I dare say, can derive much 
pleasure from either a private perusal 
of Shakespeaie, the Poets and Hu- 
mourists, or a public "reading" from 



thf same by a Professionalist, and 
yet would shrink with horror at the 
idea of attending the Theatre, or 
allowing his children to do so. Yet 
the principle which can allow the 
private reading of play-books, or the 
hearing of an " Elocutionist," is, I 
presume, the same as that which 
crowds oux theatres with play-goers 
bent on seeing the " thing done to 
the life." The same with dancing : 
and specially with the "social glass." 
Surely aa Christiana we can deny 
ourselves such temporary gratifica- 
tions, and thus leave between church 
and world a broader margin line 
than the liberal tendencies of the 
age would seek ix> draw. The tuning- 
fork used by the leader in the church, 
or even the use of a harmonium in 
his private pcactisings, but steady 
and attune the human voice to the 
perfection of praise within the Sanc- 
tuary. There we would have all 
things done "decently and in order;" 
and if need be — instrumental facili- 
ties lying to our hand — let us use 
them outside the church, and not by 
their introduction at once throw 
down a root of bitterness for the 
delectation of brethren, as well as 
destroying by mechanical music the 
soul-stirring tones of the voices 
attuned to Nature's harmony, ready 
to sing with the spirit and the under- 
standing also. This is a subject 
which demands the attention of our 
British brethren. We. must move 
with the times ; but let our expe- 
diencies be attempered by the " law 
of love.**" It is the youn^ brethren, 
and those who have come from " over 
the water," that feel most strongly in 
this matter. Let us then have a full 
and candid expression of opinion, 
and that in a practical manner, so 
that we may settle if possible the 
latitude of the law of expediency in 
relation to instrumental music in the^ 
worship of our God. 

J. A. 
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MORMONS AND MORMONISM.— No. V. 



At the time when the Mormons 
pitched their tents in Independence, 
Mo., a man of hroad vision, acquain- 
ted with their history, with human 
nature, and with the state of 
American society, would have con- 
ceded their temporary success. We 
have not heen able to find statistics 
showing their numbers and resources 
at different periods, but at the 
period in question both must have 
been condsiderable. A strong 
current had thus set in towards 
them, — a current that brought 
constant accessions, and that could 
not, at once, be stopped. Still no 
man. although familiar with all this, 
could have dreamed of what is now 
a familiar tale. 

The world beholds a religious 
community one hundred thousand 
strong, speaking the tongues of 
Babel, holding some of the dogmas 
of Christendom, but still having a 
3istinctive faith, cherishing one of 
the worst sins of the worst nations 
and ages, but still presenting con- 
clusive evidence of internal strength 
— a community living in a valley of 
the mountains, separated from the 
world on every side, until but 
yesterday, by a thousand miles of 
mountain range, of wilderness, and 
of waste, and entirely subordinate 
to one central mind and will ! And 
then, besides this centre of influence 
and power, this people have outlying 
missions and churches, in most of 
the leading States of Europe, in 
Hindostan, China, Siam, Ceylon, 
South America, Australia, and the 
West Indies'. Their book of faith 
is read in the English, French, 
German, Italian, Danish, Welsh, 
and Polynesian languages. They 
have newspapers in New York, in 
Liverpool, in London, in Paris, in 
Geneva, in Copenhagen, in Austra- 
lia, in San Francisco, and in Great 
Salt Lake City. These missionary 
imdertakings are on a grand scale. 

Assuredly this is a stupendousi 
success, to be achieved by an 



ignorant, vicious man, of no preten- 
sions to character or respectability. 

The causes of this immense 
success are of two kinds — general 
and special. By the general causes 
we mean those that spring out of 
the constitution of the mind and of 
general social states, — those that go 
so far towards accounting for delu- 
sions in all ages and countries. 
Here ignorance, ambition, super- 
stition, etc., play their part. By the 
special we mean those that are local, 
— that grow out of the political and 
intellectual, moral and religious, 
conditions of American society. 
These special causes are of most 
interest, and we shall discuss them 
briefly. 

It is a fact worth reflecting on, 
that the two greatest delusions of 
these last years have had an 
American origin — Mormonism and 
Spiritualism. Both of these have 
gained a place and made a name in 
Europe, but not until they were 
backed by the prestige of an Ameri- 
can success. 

Such facts as these conspire with 
a study of our society to show that 
it is peculiarly easy for similar delu- 
sions to gain a footing among us. 
We shall attempt no exhaustive 
analysis, but the following facts are 
clearl} recognizable : 

1. In America, religion is free. 
Not only is there no State Churches, 
but, what is sometimes a matter oi 
much greater moment, we have 
few traditions, — and those of no 
great age — that weigh upon us and 
crush out new manifestations of the 
religious principle. As a rwfc, no 
man is questioned, in pubhc or social 
life, as to his religion ; as a nih, it 
is not asked of an aspirant for place 
whether he be a religious man, or, 
if so, to what Church he belongs. 
This fact has struck some thoughtful 
foreigners with astonishment. ^ 
England, ^specially, a statesman's 
future is never to be considered 
apart from religious connections. 
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2. In America, society is in a 
plastic form. All the elements that 
are poured into the seething cauldron 
are reduced to a liquid or semi-liquid 
state. Eeligious opinions, like other 
opinions, universally; are less a 
matter of choice, and more a matter 
of accident, than is commonly sup- 
posed. They are often inherited — 
often thrust upon the passive reci- 
pient hy the dominating force of 
puhlic opinion. But with us neither 
of these facts is of as general an 
application as in the Old World. It 
is easy to write in water ; it costs 
no effort to make an impression in 
the soft clay. The writing in water 
is instantly effaced; the impression 
made in the clay does not last, un- 
less, indeed, it he subjected to a 
hardening process, — as was the case 
with the mud in which those gigantic 
birds left their tracts as they started 
up and down the valley of the Con- 
necticut, millions of years before 
man was created. But to write on 
a hard surface requires a sharp in- 
strument, though it need not be a 
diamond ; to shake the old — to move 
the society that is rigid with tra- 
ditions and conventionalism — re- 
quires power, though it need not be 
the Truth of God. Hence, religious 
delusions germinate and live through 
the blade period with us ; when they 
attain to vegetable consistency and 
hardness, they thrive even when 
transplanted to the less productive 
soil of Europe. 

3. Owing to these American traits, 
it was comparatively easy for the 
Apostles of Mormonism to impress 
the public mind; to preserve the 
impressions made, was a matter of 
more difficulty. It is hard, indeed 
impossible, to believe that the con- 
verts could have been held fast in 
their allegiance to the Church, if 
they had been left as individuals or 
congregations in the several com- 
munities where they were converted. 
In that way their triumph would 
have b^en frittered away— dissolved 
by the very forces, that won them* 



But by herding their followers to- 
gether in communities by them- 
selves, effectually removed from the 
general political, social, and religious 
influences of the country, the Mor- 
mon leaders have contrived to harden 
the matrix in which the impressions 
were made, and thus preserved 
them. Mormon communism, it is 
true, has been, in part, necessitated 
by coercion ; but their is good reason 
to conclude that it has been also the 
consequence of a well-settled policy. 

But no view of the question is 
complete that excludes the essential 
character of Mormonism itself, 
though this has less to do with its 
success than is commonly thought. 

Polygamy is rather the consequence 
of Mormon success than its cause. 
But this may be freely said : As a 
religion, it is essentially sensuous, 
materialistic ; and is admirably cal- 
culated to fascinate those who, by 
nature, take low views of religion. 
Mormonism, in its maturity at Great 
Salt Lake City, is thoroughly secu- 
larized ; it is a religion of meats and 
drinks. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that if a ** Saint " is thrifty, 
and pays his tithes, there is any in- 
quisition made into his theology. 
This secular aspect of Mormonism 
is of especial importance, when we 
come to consider the missionary 
work in Europe. There the tem- 
poralities are never lost sight of; 
their attention is directed to a 
worldly paradise, abounding in bread 
and meat, and clothing, rather than 
to a heavenly, abounding in spiritual 
delights. 

A thoughtful writer, in Mac- 
MUlarCs Magazine, some months ago, 
thus set forth the inducements that 
prevail with the converts to Mor- 
monism that come from Europe : — 

'' The apostles of the faith as it 
is in Brigham Young go fortlx to 
Welsh peasants, and English la- 
borers, and Norwegian cottiers, and 
to the poor of the country where the 
migratory passion has begun to 
work« and promise^ Jthem^ not only 
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ealvation in the world tx) come, but 
land in Ms. A friend of mine, not 
long ago, was engaged in trying to 
obtain emigrants amongst the agricul- 
tural classes, for a distant English 
colony. He found plenty of persons 
willing to go, but their rehictance 
to embark akme upon a long journey 
proved an almost inmperable ob- 
stacle to his success as a recruiter 
for the colony. Let anyhody imagine 
what it must be toonhnary laborors, 
who have never known sinytiiing of 
the world beyond the limits of their 
parish, to set forth mthout friends 
or acquaintances to seek their for- 
tunes in a strange land where they 
know nobody. Th^ would like 
well enough to go, but they are 
afraid to go. Now this feeling — ' 
which is, I believe, a very general 
one amidst the oHugrant class — is 
made to do service to Mormonism. 
Converts to the new creed have 
emigration made easy to them : the 
whole responsibility of the journey 
is taken off their hanils. They are 
escorted on their rood by men tdiey 
know ; amongst their iellow converts 
they have friends, or at any rate 
acquaintances, already provided for 
them ; and they believe when they 



reach the far-away land, which seems 
to them so utterly beyond their 
mental vision, they will find homes 
and employment prepared before- 
hand. I do not atti-ibute the suc- 
cess of Mormonism solely, or even 
mainly, to its connecrtion with swell 
erganieed system of emigration; 
but I do believe that any sect which 
offered the same or similar induce- 
nients woi^d find no want of prose- 
lytes." 

The establishment of Mormonism 
cannot, of coui-se, be attributed to 
its oonnectirm with a well-organized 
system of emigration, for it was 
established before the first apostle 
of the fiuth erossed the sea. But 
the saccess of its proselyting work 
in Europe seems to us almost wholly 
attributable *to the faet that its 
apostles hokd out the promise of 
homes and of pienty in die wilder- 
ness of the West ; and therefore the 
present strength of Mormonism is 
to beaeeoudtedfbr, in large measure, 
in that way. The extent to wh^ch 
their missionary work has been 
carried, «^id the success attending 
it, is seen in the fact that no less 
tlian fifty nationalities ere repre- 
sented among the Saints in Utah. 



THOUGHTS ON SCHISM. 



" The Church'* and the " Churches:* 
—The one Church of Christ ts com- 
posed of all individual Christians, 
and is not a mere aggregate of the 
local communities called ''the 
churches." " Christ loved the ^urch 
and gave himself for it. Eph. v. d5. 
A man may therefore be in "the 
church " by union with its head — by 
**h(ilding the head." Col. ii. 19— 
although for a time he may not be 
a member in any of the local 
"churches." Nay, be may be in 
" the church " even while through 
ignorance or of^rwrse he is a mem- 
W of some schismatical sect. This, 
however, does not jnstify liim in 
rsBMi&nihig i& eticii hnpnre eonuon- 



nicm. Very far from it. It was by 
obedience that he entered into rela- 
tionship with the head of the Cborch, 
and it is only by continued feithfol- 
ness that ho can maintain the rela- 
tionship. 'Now it is required of all 
faithfhl disciples to unite in fellow- 
ship with these of their ^^^ren 
who reside in the same looaHily and 
thus to form "a Church." And, 
further, the Church must be formed 
so, that all who jom it may observe 
all tilings whatsoever the Lord and 
Master has commanded. In shm't, 
it is eminaitly the duty of every 
individual Christian to seek oataifd 
join « New TestaoMnt Ghfuwh. 
Lt4i0infn (%ir<A,--*^heAmBftiao 
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of local Churches is essential to the 
observance of the Lord's institutions. 
To abandon the Church is, therefore, 
to abandon the Lord's institutions, 
and thus, by implication, to abandon 
the Lord himself. Consequently it 
is an absolutely inviolable principle 
that we ought never on any account 
to leave the Church. It is always a 
sin — a dereliction of plain duty, so 
long as the community we leave is 
entitled to the name of a Church of 
Christ. We cannot, we dare not 
leave the Church, if we mean to 
cleave to the Lord. 

Dividing a Church, — Another great 
sin. and therefore an impossibility 
— morally — to the well-instructed 
disciple, is to divide the Church. 
This is the sin of schism, that being 
merely the Greek word for division, 
just as baptiam is merely the Greek 
word for immersion. It is as impos- 
sible to set up two rival Lord's tables 
as it is to have two Christs, or to 
serve both God and Mammon. " Ye 
cannot." There may indeed be more 
than one Lord's table in one place, 
but they must not be rivals. They 
must be in " full communion " with 
each other. If rivals, then either 
the one is the Lord's table and the 
other a schismatic's table, or both 
are schismatical, 77^1'^ both the Lord's, 

A Church may become a Sect. — The 
Church, that is, the green and fruit- 
ful mass of the true vine, (John xv. 1,) 
has always the same character. It 
is Hlways inhabited by the one Spirit, 
and forms the one body, always 
animated by the one hope, subject 
to the one Lord, holding the one 
faith and the one immersion by which 
each member is baptized into the 
name of the one God and Father. 
(Eph. iv. 4). But any one of the 
Churches, or local communities, may 
become so corrupt and degenerate as 
to be unworthy of the name of a 
Church of Christ. The Church at 
Ephesus was threatened with having 
its " Candlestick removed out of its 
place," (Bev. ii. 5), and the Church 
at Laodicea with being " spued OHt 



of" the Lord's mouth. (Rev. iii. 16.) 
In particular a Church at once loses 
its proper character and at once for- 
feits the right to the name of 
"Church" whenever it sanctions 
and adheres to anything clearly 
OPPOSED to the Word of God. It 
then becomes a mere sect. All the 
members may not be equally to 
blame, aJid none of them may alto- 
gether lose their individual Chris- 
tianity, although it must be more or 
less defective in all. But their 
Church is not a true Church of 
Christ. They are at the best but a 
sect or party of Christians. 

Coming out of a Sect, — Whenever a 
Church falls into sectarianism by 
adopting or sanctioning anything 
clearly opposed to the Word of God 
(and nothing is more common — ^it is 
catholic, that is, universal — indeed, 
the Catholic Church is the self- 
assumed name of the most notable 
sect in existence,) it then becomes 
the duty of every faithful disciple to 
point out the error and endeavor 
to get it rectified. When he is satis* 
fied that he has done his utmost to attain 
that, but without effect, it then be- 
comes his duty to leave what is now 
a sect, as much as it was his duty to 
join it as a Church. He leaves it 
that he may abide in Christ, just as 
he once joined it for the same object. 
He leaves it that he may bear testi- 
mony to the Word of God, just as he 
once joined it for that object. He 
leaves it with the hope that by rais- 
ing the fallen standard of the Word 
he may rally the faithful around it, 
having the promise that where two 
or three are met together in the 
Master's name the Master will be in 
their midst. (Matt, xviii. 20.) Let 
not a sense of personal weakness or 
insignificance deter any one from 
taking such a step, once the path of 
duty is clear. It is the Standard, 
not the Standard-bearer, that must 
be kept in view. And the Standard- 
bearer must not flinch. To death, 
and therefore to everything short of 
death he must _Bubnut,i*ath6r than 
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remain in the Church after it has 
become a sect. 

The Church coming out, — It is very 
wrong indeed to divide the Church 
by setting up rival tables. But the 
Church ought to come out from the 
sects. When a local community of 
Christians divides it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the majority left in 
possession of the meeting place are 
" the Church," and that the seceding 
minority are " leaving the Church." 
The minority, however small may he 
the Church, and the table they set 
up may be the Lord's table, the table 
they leave being no longer the Lord's 
table, but a rendezvous of Schis- 
matics. And if they have reason to 
think that many of the Lord's people 
are timidly adhering to the majority, 
let them echo the cry, " Come out of 
her my people." 

Skill and Temper needed, — ^But per- 
haps the most important point yet 
remains to be discussed. It may be 
comparatively easy to grasp a theory 
— to perceive the justice of a prin- 
ciple when broadly set before us. 
But when its edge is turned towards 
the particular case to which we may 
wish to apply it, perhaps it is not so 
easy to know where and when to 
strike home. Perhaps the arm be- 
comes paralysed by a sense of the 
responsibility incurred, or it rashly 
strikes only to hurt and mutilate, 
it is the skilled workman that should 
wield the keen-edged tool. In other 
hands it may only be an instrument 
of destruction, perhaps of self-de- 
struction. That is to say, let no 
one stand up to condemn the Church 
as a sect until he has become skilful 
in the word of righteousness. And, 
even then, let him most carefully 
guard against being carried away, or 
swayed in the least, hy offended feel- 
ings. The most expert workman 
may fail when agitated by fear or 
anger. There are arts the exercise 
of which requires the utmost calm 
and seclusion to secure a successful 
result. Pre-eminently does the 
simile &PP^y to the art of dealing 



faithfully with schismatics. It is 
necessary not only to be filled with 
all knowledge, but also to be full of 
goodness, and to have attained a 
high degree of Christian serenity, 
patience, and self-denial. Nothing 
should be done amid agitation and 
excitement. Forbearance should be 
stretched to the utmost. Every 
resolve should be tested and re-con- 
sidered in the calm atmosphere of 
the hour of prayer, when the will is 
most inclined to submission. 

Putting the Question, — But suppos- 
ing the requisite skill and temper to 
exist how is the judgment to be exer- 
cised ? To what precise point must 
the attention be directed in order to 
perceive where forbearance must 
cease and a firm stand be made ? In 
short, when does separation become 
a permanent duty? In the first 
place, the Word of God must decide 
the whole question. Neither likings 
nor antipathies, nor mere human 
opinions, or customs must be allowed 
an inch of space or an ounce of 
weight. All that must give way and 
this alone remain for discussion— 
What saith the Scripture. 

Until this is effected schism is 
always imminent, nay, it is begun; 
and the only hope may be that time 
and patience may heal it up before 
it is completed. My reader, do you 
know what it is to " see eye to eje?" 
I think it is to put your face close 
to your brother's, that both of you 
may look away towards the same 
object from as nearly the same point 
of view as possible. How vain the 
attempt to prevent schism so long as 
the Church is drawn up in opposite 
parties, on this side and on that, and 
each entirely absorbed in watching 
the other's movements. But let all 
be ranged on oneside — on theground 
of their common Christianity—and 
let their attention be fixed on one 
common object, the question, What 
saith the Scripture, and then we may 
hope for unity. 

Oetting the Answer, — From what 
hi^s been already advanced it may be 
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thought hy some that the writer 
holds that we onght not to join a 
Church unless we are satisfied it is 
in every respect a perfect copy of the 
Scripture model, and that we are 
bound to leave a Church whenever 
we have discovered something abuut 
it which in our judgment is unscrip- 
tural. But no, no, a thousand times 
no! That would be schism made 
easy, and unity impossible. It must 
ever be borne in mind that although 
it is always easy to put the question 
— What saith the Scripture — it is not 
always easy to get the proper answer 
to it. Perhaps the^ answer is there, 
but we fail to light on it. Or, we 
may think we have got it, when 
we have missed it. Or, we may find 
it only as some find authority for 
infant-baptism, by the curious self- 
deceptive process of putting in the 
answer we want. Put infants into 
the households and then of course 
there they are. Scripture is not a 
living ear and voice, receiving queries 
and giving direct replies. The infor- 
mation it supplies is generally 
wrapped up somewhere, and requires 
to be sought for and unfolded, or it 
is mixed up with other matters and 
requires to be eliminated. It re- 
quires a process of examination and 
cross-examination, comparison of 
passages, and careful consideration 
of the sense of each. Perhaps after 
a good deal of labor the result is — 
no definite answer. But that is not 
always the case. Often and often 
the answer lies in one simple sen- 
tence, and is confirmed again and 
again, and made clearer and clearer, 
by passage after passage. Here then 
have we not a safe and sure guiding 
principle — in substance, probably 
the only principle that can be de- 
pended on to guard us from schism 
and guide us to unity. Here itis. Hav- 
ing put the question — ^What saith the 
Scripture — when the answer is simple 
and clear, then let it be decisive, let 
all hear and do, and let obedience 
be strictly enforced. But when the 



answer is indefinite — ^beset with dif- 
ficulty—or it may be entirely want- 
ing, then let all agree to differ, let 
the minority succumb to the majo- 
rity, or the majority handsomely give 
in to the minority. Let truth pre- 
vail first, and then love. Let no one 
seek the victory for self or party. 

The right of Private Judgment, — 
All very pretty — says some critic — 
but who is to decide when the answer 
is clear and when it is not so ? The 
proper rejoinder to that is in Paul's 
words — "Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind," which 
is just the great Protestant principle 
of the right of private judgment. 
We cannot escape that. It is an 
inalienable right, and each of us is 
responsible for the proper exercise 
of it. But let me not set light by 
the judgment of my fellow-Christians. 
I may think the answer clear, but if 
my neighbour says it is not so, and 
that with every appearance of sin- 
cerity and intelligence, let me give 
due weight to the^ fact. Suppose, 
then, that a diversity of opinion 
arises as to the clearness of the an- 
swer, a majority thinking it clear 
while a minority do not, or vice versa, 
still the one party may give in to 
the other, not because they are con- 
vinced the others are right, but be- 
cause the others are appealing to the 
Word of Oody and because their plea 
is urged with every appearance of 
sincerity and intelligence. 

Conclusion. — But having stated the 
principle, namely, that all depends 
on the clearness of the answer to the 
question, What saith the Scripture? 
it may be left with the reader to apply 
it to special cases, and meet probable 
objections. Let these, however, be 
our closing words — Where two or 
three are gathered round a Bible, 
believing it to be from God, and 
heartily purposing to hear and do 
whatever he says in it, there are all 
the essential elements of a true 
Church of Christ. G. H. 

Edinburgh, 
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A WARNING AGAINST SPIRITUALISM. By J. B. Rotherham.- 
The subject of a Lecture delivered at St. Helen's. Price One Penny. 
T. W. Jones, Arthur Street, St. Helen's. 



These eight pages are calculated 
to do good service against that per- 
nicious fraud which has called them 
forth. Of the results of Spiritualism 
the author speaks plainly and fairly. 

" Mr. T. L. Harris, a -very intelligent 
Swedenborgian Minister, who became a 
Spiritualist, and lectured in Europe, said, 
as reported in the London Advertiser^ 

* The marriage vow imposes no obligation 
in the views of Spiritualists* Husbands 
who had for years been so derotedly 
attached to their wl^es that they have said 
that nothing in the world but death itself 
could part them, have abandoned their 
wives, and formed criminal connections 
with other females, because the spirits have 
told them that th^e was a greater ' Spirit- 
ualist affinity ' between these husbands and 
certain other women than between them and 
their lawful wives" — " In a speech at the 
Spiritualist Convention at Bavenna, Ohio, 
July 4th and 5th, 1857, Mrs. Lewis said, 

* To confine her love to one man was an 
ahridgmewt of her rights. Although she 
had one husband in Cleveland^ she con- 
sidered herself married to the whole human 
race* " — " It is reserved for this our day, 
under the inspiration of the spirit-world, 
for a quiet, equable, retiring woman to rise 
up in the dignity of her womanhood and 
declare in the face of her oppressors and a 
scowling world, * I will be free* " — 
" Hundreds of families have been broken 
up, and many affectionate wives deserted, 
by ' affinity seeking ' husbands. Many 
once devoted wives have been seduced, and 
have left their husbands and tender helpless 
children, to follow some * higher attrac- 
tion.' Many well-disposed, but simple- 
minded, girls have been deluded by 
' affinity ' notions, and led off by * affinity 
hunters ' to be deserted in a few months.*' 
— *' Man is by the spirits declared to be 
his own Judge. He is also affirmed to be 
his own Saviour. The existence of a per- 
sonal Q-od — the personal coming of Christ, 
and the resurrection of the dead, are all 
denied." * At a convention held at Pro- 
vidence, Bhode Island, in September, 1866, 
resolutions were adopted, (1) abandoning 
all Christian ordinances and worship, (2) 
discountenancing all Sunday Schools, (8) 
declaring that akdcal food should not 
BB TTBED. To crown idl, *<8SXXrAL 
TTBAirsT" WM denounced.' Hepworth 



Dixon, in his work on IT^ew America, con- 
firms these reports. According to him, 
Spiritualists say that they hold 'nothing 
sacred.* 

^ Such is Spiritualism ! and such the pro- 
hibitions, warnings, and predictions of the 
word of Gk>d concerning it. And yet, 
when we have held that and these up to 
view, we are told that we have simply 
given one side, as though it were con- 
ceivable for the wofd of Ood to approre 
as well as condemn such a monstrous re- 
bellion against God! Can it be proved 
that God ever has sent the spirits of the 
dead on errands to the living ! I believe 
not. There is no evidence that the spirit 
named in 2 Chron. xviii. 20 was a spirit of 
a dead man — the point to be proved ; no 
evidence that Moees on the Mount of 
Transformation was disembodied ; no en- 
dence that the messenger sent to John in 
Patmos was a spirit of a dead man. The 
least seeming, in this last instance (Com. 
Vers, of Rev. xix. 10, and xxii. 9), is re- 
moved the moment we simply foUow the 
Greek construction, and read, as we un- 
doubtedly should, with the American Bible 
Union's Version,—" I am a fellow-servant 
of thee, and of thy brethren who have the 
testimony of Jesus," — " I am a fellow- 
servant of thee, and of thy brethren the 
prophets, and of those who keep the say- 
ings of thb book.'' The angel or Messenger 
was not one of the prophets, but was a 
fellow-servant of all the servants of 0od 
in heaven and on earth. But we are to 
"try the spirits" (I John iv. 1) ? Yes! 
but let them first *come forth into the 
world!' don't go to fetch them! TfiT 
them, don't ooubi* them ! try them by the 
Standard of the Divine Law and Testi- 
mony. Try, not their existence or power 
or cunning, but the wickedness of con- 
stdting them. Refuse all dealings with 
demons, by a Thus saith the Lord. 

We do not agree with the author 
in conceding " the reality of Spiritual- 
ism." We know it hy personal 
examination, as well as hy the 
published testimony, and have never 
been able to find proof of anything 
beyond the power of science and 
fraud to produce. We do not 
believe that the spirits of dead men 
come at the call of certain favored 
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mortals to move tables, play the 
banjo, &c. Still, this difference of 
opinion would not prevent our 
commendation of the pages under 
notice, for the fact that Uie author 
treats the delusion as a reality would 



give him more weight with the 
deluded, and he certainly shows 
that if real it is of the devil and not 
of God, and that if it be not a 
sham it is only the more wicked on 
that account. 



WILL CHRIST RETURN TO REIGN UPON THE EARTH?— 
London : Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 



This little work is neatly got up 
and consists of 32 pp., quite small. 
The author's name is not given, and 
though we think the writer is not 
unknown to us yet we are not war- 
ranted in concluding for certain that 
it is so. The position taken is that 
Chiist will not return to reign on 
this earth with his saints prior to 
the destruction of the earth and the 
wicked by the fiery deluge. So far, 
and therefore in the main, the re- 
viewer deems the author in the 
right, though not able to follow him 
in every exposition of Scripture. 
The following fairly indicate the 
author's mt)de of treating his sub- 
ject :— 

" In the Old Testament prophecies the 
reign of the Messiah is always represented 
as following His first coming. Nowhere 
do they teach thai there will be a second 
commg prevUmsljf to the reign. In illus- 
tration of this we maj refer to Isaiah ix. 
6 : * Unto us a Child is bom, unto us a 
Son is ffiven ; and the government shall be 
upon nis shoulder.' Here there is no 
second coming between the first coming 
and the reign (Isa. zi. 1—4) : ' There shaU 
come forth a Bod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Branch shall grow out of his roots : 
and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
Him . • . With righteousness shall he 
judge the poor.' Here, aleo, Messiah's 
reign follows His^r^ coming;, without anv 
reference to a second. So it is in Micah 
Y. 2 : * Out of thee (Bethlehem E^hratah) 
shall He come forth unto me tbat is to be 
Fuler in Israel.' It is the same in Zediariah 
ix. 9, 10: 'Bejoioa greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O diugliter of Jerusalem; 
behold thj King oometh unto thee ; He is 
just, and haying salvation; lowlj, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the 
foal of an ass. . . . His dominion shall 
be ftom sea eTsn to seai and from the river 
even to the ends of the earth.' In Psalm 
ii. 6, the Loud bats, 'Yet have I set my 
ffiiigtipoB my holy hill of 2ioii.' Ihom 



Acts iv. 24 — 27, we learn that this predic- 
tion was fulfilled on Christ's a8cen^ion. So 
also, with Psalm ex. 1, 2 : <The Lord said 
unto my Lord, sit thou at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength 
out of Zion : rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies.' In Acts ii. 29 — 36, the 
apostle Peter declares the fulfilment of this 
prediction on Christ's ascension, when he 
sat down on David's throne. David * being 
a prophet, and knowing that GK>d had 
sworn . . . that of the fruit of his 
loins . . . He would raise up Christ 
to sit on His throne ; he seeing this before 
spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
His soul was not left in hell, neither His 
flesh did see corruption. This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we are all wit- 
nesses. (He is) therefore by the right 
hand of God exalted . . . For David 
saith, the Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
on my right hand until I make thy foes 
thy footstool. Therefore let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made . . . Jesus both Lord and Christ.' 
Taking the comment of the apostle Peter, 
then, on Old Testament prophecy, we learn 
that Christ was made king in Zion on His 
ctscension; that He then sat down on 
David's throne, and began to rule in the 
midst of His enemies. These enemies will 
eventually be made His footstool, and then, 
amid the splendors of His final triumph, 
*The moon shall be confounded and the 
sun ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall 
reign in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and 
berore his ancients gloriously.' (Isaiah 
xxiv. 23.) 

"Such is the conclusion to which apostolic 
teaching conducts us. Why should it be 
imagined, then, that a personal coming and 
a visible reign on earth are necessary to 
the fulfilment of predictions which inspired 
authority teaches us began to be accom- 
plished more than eighteen hundred years 
ago ? Peter certainly did not expect any 
visible reign of Christ on David's throne in 
the eoHMy Jerusalem, or he would not 
have rejyresented Him as ha/ving sat down 
on David's throne on His aseension to the 
heoomUff Jenwdem. 

<'ItifflBiMEhi|;howioiBe nm^As^J^. 
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The following conrersation once occurred 
between the writer and a well-know metro- 
politan preacher : — 

"'You believe that Christ is coming to 
reign with His saints upon the earth ? ' 

*'* Undoubtedly I do.* 

"'If jou can direct me to one paasage 
in the New Testament relating to Christ's 
second coming, in connection with which it 
is said that He will come to reign, I will 
acknowledge myself to be in error.* 



"* Will you, indeed?' 
"'Certainly I will.* 



' Certainly ] 
'* After pondering for a little he said, 



*'* Will not a passage from the Old Tes- 
tament do P * 

"'Assuredly not,' was the reply; 'the 
Old Testament foretells Christ's first com- 
ing and His reign as the result of it. 
Christ's first coming has taken place and 
He is reigning now, and that reign will 
extend tiU it has become universal. The 
New Testament foretells His second coming. 
Show me a passage in the New Testament 
foretelling His second coming, in which it 
is said that He will come to reign.' He 
was unable to refer to such a passage; and 
no marvel, seeing there is none !'* 



PROSPECTUS OF THE AUSTRALIAN CHRISTIAN PIONEER. 



This prospectus came to hand 
last month, without intimation as to 
whether sent for publication. Still as 
some circumstances lead to the con- 
clusion that the senders desired it 
re-printed in our pages, it is given 
entire. 

" PB08PECTI7B. — ^We propose to begin the 
publication of a Monthy Magazine devoted 
to the interests of Christianity. We will 
shortly issue the first number. The name 
will be The Australian Christian Pioneer. 

" It will not be devoted to the interests 
of any party, but will unflinchingly oppose 
all departures from the simplicity of 
Apostolic Christianity. We believe that 
in the days of the apostles, the Church of 
Christ was not composed of parties, but 
was the * one body.* 

" It will be our endeavour to plead for a 
restoration of the ancient order of things. 
In order to that we shall advocate the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, as our only rule 
of faith and practice, beUeving that if its 
teachings were more widely known and 
better understood, the progress of Chris- 
tianity would be accelerated and Christian 
union promoted. 

" It shall be our aim to set forth the 
'truth as it is in Christ;* oppose error 
wherever found ; and reprove unrighteous- 
ness with Christian fidelity, regardless of 
pleasing or displeasing men. We shall, 
therefore, write without party bias or pre- 
judice. 

"It is sometimes meet for the religious 
world to look to its positions and sur- 
roundings. We must compare our con- 
clusions with the Divine Original, always 
being sure of this one thing — that we have 
an approved precedent, or, ' thus saith the 
Lord, for every item of faith and practice. 

" There is a spirit of enquiry among the 
people. They are not satisfied with the 
pr«0en^ diyidid stot^ of the veligioui world. 



It is not difficult for even a casual observer 
to perceive the difierence between Modern 
and Apostolic Christianity, as well in the 
presentation of the Gospel as in the or- 
ganization and order of the churches. 

" It is the province of journalists to pro- 
mote a spirit of enquiry, and always make 
the truth the great object of search. 

" As we contend for truth alone, and in 
opposition to every form of error, we claim 
the sympathy and support of the entire 
brotherhood. Let every member of the 
Church of Christ take at least one copy, 
and let one in each church collect and 
forward subscriptions without delay. We 
propose to improve and increase the size 
of the work as soon as we are asBored 
of the necessary support. 

" The Christian Pioneer will consist, at 
present, of sixteen pages octavo, and will 
be issued at four shillings per annum, pay- 
able in advance. 

"It -will be published monthly, in 
Adelaide. All communications to be 
addressed to T. J. Gore, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

'' H.'s. eIm, ] E^to«» Adelaide. 
"0-. L. SuEBEE, Co-Editor, Melbourne." 
A Pioneer faithful to such a pro- 
gramme cannot but command the 
hearty support of every well en- 
lightened Christian, and none will 
more gladly welcome the speedy ap- 
pearance and continuance of an Aus- 
tralian Monthly, sound and true to 
Christianity as it was at the first, 
than the Editor of the B, H,, not- 
withstanding that to a certain extent 
the Pioneer must take the position 
of a rival, and push out its some- 
what venerable predecessor and first 
pioneer of P^mitijreCl^tianity in 
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Australian forests. But as the 
Harbinger came not into existence, 
and is not sustained, lor its own 
sake nor for the advantage of Pro- 
prietor or Editor, but solely to pro- 
mote the cause of the Lord, it 
should be, and it is, matter for joy 
whenever another periodical of the 
same class can be brought into 
existence Jbo do a wider work than 
could be done without it, even though 
the old one suffer somewhat thereby. 
We are, therefore, perfectly content 
that our circulation in Australia be 
reduced to the extent requisite to 
enable everyone to take the Pioneer. 
We say again, from onr heart, to 
every subscriber for the BM.y if you 
can only afford to take one periodical, 
let your support be given to the 
Coming One and let your Old Friend 
shift for himself, and do this so long 
as The Pioneer stands firm and square 
to the Ancient Landmarks. Beyond 
this we neither feel nor say, and we 
think the conductors of the new 
paper should meet us in the like 
spirit. They should say — ** B rethren, 
all of you continue to take the 
Harbinger who can take both — let 
no one give up unless needful to 
enable him to take The Pioneer. We 
know that one whom we suppose to 
be the chief promoter of the new 
paper, so puts it and so desires it, 
and we feel certain that if the whole 
thing is not carried out in this 
spirit, it will be no fault of his. 
We are sorry, however, to have to 
note two or three seeming indica- 
tions that not everyone among those 
anxious to promote The Pioneer is 
content to take that course. Still 
we shall hope that the indications 
are only seeming and not real, and 
that if, on the other hand, there has 
been a little uncalled for and un- 
desirable zeal to reduce the visits of 
the B. H., better counsels will pre- 
vail. 



In February last we alluded to 
the proposed journal, and now learn 
that at least one or two of our 
readers have seen more in those re- 
marks than we put there. We had 
then no intimation as to who were 
to conduct the proposed journal. No 
one has a right to apply to himself, 
nor to any other, anything there 
said. We know that there are in 
our ranks in America those who 
desire to tone down our plea to 
catch the favor of the sects, and we 
know that certain writers have lent 
their aid in that direction, and, 
therefore, without any special allu- 
sion to, or suspicion of, any person 
concerned, we deem it well in urging 
support for any paper proposed as a 
helper in our work, whether in 
America, Australia, or in Great 
Britain, to speak as we did — which 
was merely to say, that "if the 
projected periodical is to be safe and 
sound— if it is to stand with the 
New Testament, the * Christian Bap- 
tist,' &c., then it shall have our 
hearty welcome." We said nothing 
to imply that in this instance it 
would be otherwise. If we were now 
proposing to start a new periodical 
it could not but give us pleasure to 
find editors devoted to the most 
faithful advocacy of our entire plea, 
promising us a hearty welcome on 
such terms, that is to say, if it were 
our intention to stand fully with 
them and so long as our determina- 
tion to keep close to the mark con- 
tinued. It could not but be agreeable 
to us to find them careful on that 
head, thus indicating that thorough- 
ness on their part that we desire to 
emulate. 

May the Australia^! Christian Pio- 
neer long live, be ever up to the 
mark, gladden saints, enlighten 
sinners, correct sectarians, refute 
infidels, and bring much glory to 
God. D. K. 



THE ITALIAN 

Thje Advance^ (congregational,) an 
America'n publication, of Jiily^ 3rd, 
contains a very interesting article 



KEFORMATION. 

from Mr. W. Clark, on^the Fjee 
Italian Churches. idoOQle 
It was my good fortune some two 
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years since, to hear read to his 
father, now of Detroit, a letter from 
Br. Gray then travelling in Italy, 
descriptive of the Italian movement. 
From personal observation and con- 
versation with some of the Italian 
evangelists, he was convinced that the 
movement was in perfect harmony 
with that inaugurated in America 
forty years since — by the Campbells 
and others — ^simply a rekindling of 
the fires of primitive Christianity in 
that long apostate and Pope-cursed 
land. 

Although Mr. Clark does not 
confess the kinship between Italy's 
reformation and ours, still he is not 
able to describe it so as to conceal 
the fact that they are sisters. 

He appears anxious to stir up the 
" Evangelicals" of this country to 
concentrate their forces in sustaining 
the Free Italian Churches as the 
only effective agency for evangelizing 
Italy. 

He reasons thus: — "One prin- 
cipal reason of the want of success 
of the Waldensian agency, in its 
work of evangelizing Italy is to be 
found in its hard and sharply defined 
ecclesiasticism. It is not the gospel, 
merely, that the Waldensian Church 
brings to Italy, it is a strongly 
marked, rigid, and to the Italians, 
repugnant ecclesiasticism. The 
Italians say the Waldensian Church 
is a national Church, receiving 
largely from the revenues of the 
State, and its membership embraces 
the entire population that is Protest- 
ant in name ; it is a State Church 
and not a Church of true believers, or 
converted persons. The Waldensian 
system, they say, is a pure hierarchy. 
AH power is in the hands of the 
clergy. They say, we have been 
under the power of the priesthood 
long enough. For more than 300 
years the priests have had us, body 
and soul, and now we must be free. 
We want the Gospel and the Gospel 
alone, and when the Waldensians 
preach their hierarchy as isealously as 



they preach God's Word^ we cannot join 
them" 

Mr. Clark is thus convinced that 
to attempt to fasten upon the Free 
Italian Churches any of the "£van- 
gelical" Church systems, would be 
out of the question. 

Let us hear him again : — " In the 
present Italian Churches there is 
nothing objectionable to those of 
whatever evangelical denomination 
abroad, who sincerely desire the 
evangelization of this country. Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Me- 
thodists, Baptists, and Episcopalians, 
can all aid these Churches, and co- 
operate together for the evangeliza- 
tion of the country ; but for any one 
of these bodies to bring in its own 
ecclesiastical system, there would not 
only be a failure of success, but con- 
fusion and disorder would be intro- 
duced and the work of reform greatly 
hindered." 

What a confession this of the 
weakness of a sectarianised Christi- 
anity, and of its uiter inefficiency to 
cope with Catholicism and to evan- 
gelize the world ! 

For any of these bodies " to bring 
its own ecclesiasticism" would only 
prelude failure, disorder, and confu- 
sion, and retard refoim ! ! ! Has not 
a long sad experince demonstrated 
this in our own land ? 

With such confessions why cannot 
M. C. and these "Evangelical"— 
according to the Gospel — ^Churches, 
learn that in whatever each Ciiarch 
has its own ecclesiastical system, that 
it is unevangelical — or not according, 
to the Gospel? 

Moreover, if the Italian Churches 
in going back to the Bible for an 
ecclesiastical system, have made a 
mistake, should not they themselves 
be Evangelized or made Evangelical, 
before these "Evangelical" deno- 
minations can consistently v^ork 
through them as a missionary agency? 

Again, he says : — " Foreign agen- 
cies operating to be successful, must 
be mere assisting agencies, * * * * 
These Italian Churches have no par- 
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ticular Foreign Church organization. 
* * * * They may be said to be 
pre-eminently biblical both in spirit and 
form. Indeed, this entire religious 
reform in Italy, as at present deve- 
loped, is pre-eminently a child of the 
Bible." It has spirit features of the 
Bible. That is, these " Evangelical" 
Churches cannot actively co-operate 
with these Churches — why? because 
they are pre-eminently biblical in 
spirit and features. This must be 
the conclusion, for he says : " these 
Italian Churches have no particular 
Foreign Church organization, and 
hence, are every where regarded 
with favor by the Italian people. 
They may be said to be pre-eminently 
biblical in spirit ond/onw." 

Why cannot the " Evangelical " 
Brethren see the same biblical or 
evangelical features in the great re- 
formation in which we have been 
engaged forty years in this country ? 
We have the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that the Italian Reformation 
is but the re-production of the 
American, only varied in phase by 
circumstances, but not in principle. 

Lay down your telescope, MriClark, 
and look nearer home, and if not 
blinded by prejudice or partisanship, 
you may discover the same biblical 
spirit and features in a child of the 
Bible cradled in this country, but 
now grown up to a stalwart manhood. 

But if Mr. Clark sees such strongly 
marked biblical features in the 
Italian reformation, to be consistent, 
must he not begin to evangelize — 
make accord with the Gospel — the 



'* Evangelical" Churches of Amerioa, 
for he admits an incompatibility 
between their animus and that of 
the Italian movement, and yet this 
is pre-eminentlg biblical both in spirit 
and form, 

1 have not, however, reached the 
main object of this paper. It is 
this — to suggest to our Missionary 
Board, and the Churches of Christ 
throughout the land, who have ** no 
particular Church organization " 
foreign to the Bible, that God in 
his providence has opened for us a 
door into Italy. We ought to enter, 
and tread with such majestic step as 
would make the very Vatican tremble. 
Cannot something be done to succour 
that struggling handful who are 
pleading so earnestly for a New 
Testament Christianity, against the 
combinations of that Man-of-Sin who 
has so long lorded it over God's 
heritage ? If nothing more, the next 
generalmissionary convention should 
address them a circular letter, that 
would cheer their hearts and en- 
courage their hands. Let them know 
that they are not alone in pleading 
for a Biblical or Evangelical recon- 
struction of the Church of Christ 
throughout the world. 

This might be followed with 
tracts, in their own tongue, giving 
the Goapel a thorough elucidation 
from our standpoint, enlivened with 
what of our experience and histo|;y 
they might turn to good account. 

A. I. HOBBS. 

— Christian Standard. 



THE SECRETARY OF THE EVANGELIST COMMITTEE. 



Having seen by the Harbinger for 
September and also heard from per- 
sons present, that the Annual Meet- 
ing deemed it advisable not to have 
any who received support from the 
Evangelist Committee on that Com- 
mittee, I think this a good time to 
lay before the brethren a proposal 
that I have thought of for several 
years. 



It is this : — That the Evangelist 
Committee should have a paid Secre- 
tary y who should not do evangelistic 
work, but who should be capable of 
doing such work as is indicated in 
the words of Paul (Acts xv. 36). 
" Let us visit our brethren . . . 
and see how thet do." Some one 
of sufficient standing, piety, intelli- 
gence and speaking power, to be able 
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to visit some twenty or thirty of the 
smaller churches every year, in- 
fluence them for good, strengthen 
their faith, obtain their contiibutions 
for the Evangelist Committee, and 
let them feel that they are not alone 
in their struggle against sectarian- 
ism and sin. Some person, who 
could he trusted to advise, and 
whose visits would brighten the 
christian life of the Churches that 
are out of the way of visitors, and 
whose neighbourhood does not afford 
scope for the abilities of any of our 
few evangelists, whose labors, I 
maintain, it is important to concen- 
trate mainly, though not exclusively ^ 
on the great centres of population. 
I do not see how any action can 
be taken in this matter till next 
August, but if it meets with the 
approval of the Evangelist Com- 
mittee they could recommend it in 
their report, and the brethren can 
think about it and be prepared for 
acting on it if it be a right thing to 

do. AD£LPH0S. 

REMARKS. 

We do not see in what the work 
proposed for the paid Secretary 
differs from that of an Evangelist. 
He is to visit some thirty Churches, 
to strengthen their faith, &c., which 
is just what a number of small 
churches are asking Evangelists to 
come and do. But why the Secre- 
tary should be the man tu do this does 
not appear. If he visit that number 
of churches, giving an average of 
ten days to each visit, he will he 
of all the members of the Committee 
most away from the place where they 
congregate, and therefore not a 



desirable secretary. That such 
churches need such visits is clear, 
but as they all want preaching help 
and advice and aid in setting in 
order the things that are wanted 
(which is purely what the Evangelist 
is called to) and as this work is not 
that for which an inferior workman 
will sufl&ce, we think the plan of 
Adelphos not likely to meet the 
requirement. In visiting such 
Churches there is often needed an 
exercise of the soundest judgment 
and highest wisdom. Wise as it 
may be mainly to concentrate the 
labors of Evangelists in the great 
centres of population, it is necessary 
in our present circumstances that 
they do not stay too much at home, 
and very desirable that one or more 
be pretty much unfastened to visit 
such places as indicated by Adel- 
phos. But that is evangelistic 
work, and there is no need whatever 
to mix it with that of the Secretary, 
and no utility in so doing. That 
the brethren would willingly support 
an Evangelist to do such work there 
can be no doubt, but that they would 
consent to pay a Secretary while 
there is only the present amount of 
income to dispense, or anything like 
it, we canfiot suppose possible. 
Were the intention entertained, we 
fear the result upon the fund would 
be most damaging. Let the Secre- 
tary's duties be properly defined 
and they will be found not heavier 
than many good brethren are able 
and willing to undertake, and not 
so heavy as many departments of 
church work which are well filled 
by men who give their leisuie to 
the cause of Christ. — Ed. 



EVANGELISTS AND THE HARBINGER. 



To the Editor of the B. -HI, 

Permit me, as a reader of your pages, to 
call attention to a fact with which I have 
been struck for some time past, namely, 
that we very seldom find anything in the 
Marhinger from the pens of our Evangelists. 

The Evangelists are no doubt well en- 
gaged, but 1 would ask, in all kindliness, do 
they belong to the BrotAerhoodf or do they 



belong exclusively to the local churches? 

WUlst they are benefiting individual 
churches by their personal labors, they 
have the opportunity, by an occasioiial 
article m the B. Jj., to enlighten, instruct, 
and edify almost the whole ot the brethren 
in these realms, and beyond. 

This is not intended to be in the least dis- 
paraging to the food that is from month to 
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month proyidcd for your readers ; T am 
merely regretting that any opportunity of 
rendering the feast still better should be 
lost. 



I trust that the Brethren referred to 
will accept these few words in the spirit 
in which they are given, and respond to 
the call. P. BBOWisr. 



R. OWEN AND INFANT SCHOOLS. 



Editor of British Harbinger, — Sir, 
The following has been sent to the 
Natimial Beforvier, but I cannot find 
it inserted ; perhaps Mr. Bradlaugh 
is aware that discretion is the better 
part of valour. 

Deab Sib, — In your issue of Auffust 29, 
you say to readers in general, and mr. R. 
Lowe in particular, that B. Owen was the 
author of the Infant School system. Now 
in looking over my controversial shelf I can- 
not find it so, but I find the following in 
the debate between A. Campbell and B. 
Owen. " I would, therefore, ask Mr. Owen 
to answer this question : Did he or did he 
not some forty years ago originate this 
theory from his own observation of human 
natui'e, or was it not suggested to him by 
the circumstances which Christianity threw 
around him in Scotland. That his theory 
originated in the religious circumstances 
at that time existing in Lanark we have 
good reason to believe. It was the Chris- 
tian benevolence of David Dale which 
prompted him to labor for the education 
of the children of the poor. By institu- 
ting a system of co-operation, Mr. Dale 
was enabled to sustain 500 poor children 
at one time who were collected in the 
manufactories which he controlled, and 
were there maintained and educated by 
his philanthropy. And to these circum- 
stances, instituted by Mr. Dale, is Mr. 
Owen indebted for the origination of his 
new views of society." To this Mr. Owen 
replied : " I most readily concede to Mr. 
Campbell that the Christian religion was 
the foundation of the social system. ' Again, 
" Therefore Mr. Campbell's surmise that the 
Christian religion was the foundation of 
this system is perfectly correct." Aid 
again says Mr. Owen : " In regard to Mr. 
Dale, there never was perhaps a man of 
kinder or more benevolent feelings. After 
I was his son-in-law we became very in- 
timately acquainted with each other's real 
views and feelings, I admired his character 
and conduct, and I believe he had a great 
regard and afiection for me. 
But more pointed still : " But is not the 



author of Socialism the inventor of Infant 
Schools ? That the author of the rational 
system, though not the foimder of Infant 
Schools, has been in some sense active ia 
promoting them we willingly allow. We 
know that the author of Socialism has said 
he was the inventor of Infant Schools, and 
that some who are by no means disposed 
to follow him through all his follies have 
deemed the circumstance so strong a proof 
of disinterested benevolence as to suppose 
that all his subsequent attempts to destroy 
religion should on that accoimt be forgiven. 
And though we should be extremely sorry 
to look upon the advantages of Infant 
Schools as a sufficient compensation for the 
loss of religion, we should be equally sorry 
to take from the founder of Socialism a 
fraction of any small amount of praise due 
to him on that account, especially as he so 
much needs it to lighten the infamy of his 
other proceedings. But not to say to what 
extent the benevolent heart and purse of 
the pious David Dale were employed in his 
earliest and best attempts at juvenile in- 
struction, any person who will read the 
life of Pastor Oberlin, born in the year 
1740, will find that it was not the founder 
of Socialism, but the humble and devout 
pastor who first opened schools in which 
children from two to six years old might 
be instructed and amused, and that he thus 
gave the model of those beautiful institu- 
tions which show how the happiness of a 
child may be associated with improve- 
ment. The children in these establibh- 
ments were not kept from mom till noon 
and from noon till eve over the horn book 
and primer. They leamefL to knit and sew 
and spin, and when they were weary they 
had pictures and maps to look at. They 
sang songs and hymns and they were never 
sufiered to speak a word of patois,* As 
it is now the fashion to decry ministers of 
religion as the chief hindrance to human 
happiness, it might be found inconvenient 
to teU the worla that a Christian Pastor 
was the founder of Infant Schools, &o."— 
Septeniber, T. Babbett. 

* See Ezemplarr and iBstraotiTe Biognpbj, edited 
by W. b B. Chamben. 



The DiviNB Presence. — God's presence with a man in his house, 
though it be but a cottage, makes it both a castle and a palace. — M. Henry. 

Love and Faith. — Love attempts much for Ood» looking to the 
command ; and faith expects much for God, looking to the promise. 
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Pbabsak, Yictobia, AnsTBALiA, July 
18th, 1868.— Br. Hamill is still laboring 
here, being (for the present) supported by 
the Prahran Church. He has been in but 
poor bodily health. Yet the interest 
and success are unabated. Of course the 
faithful preaching of the truth has aroused 
a little oppositioui leading in one instance 
to correspondence between Br. H. and a 
Presbyterian minist>er, the whole of which 
was published in the daily paper. This 
has caused considerable enquiry, and we 
haye reason to believe will result in good 
to the cause of truth. The Church here 
has agreed to adopt the new Hymn Book 
about to be published by you, which we 
hope will be a decided improvement on all 
previous editions, English or American. 
The Church is in peace, and generally co- 
operates heartily in the good work. This 
is a fine field for faithful evangelistic labor, 
and one in which the reaping time soon 
follows the sowing time. 

May the good Lord send forth more 
faithful laborergf who shall turn many unto 
righteousness, that they may shine as the 
stars for ever and ever. J. Pkoctob. 

Wbllinqton, New Zealand. — Dear 
Br. Xing, — The undersigned Brethren in 
Christ, resident in the Wangami district, 
Province of Wellington, New Zealand, 
address you, in order that by the Harhinger, 
Brethren in various parts may be informed 
of our position in Wangami. We are 
few in number, and live at considerable 
distances from one another. We can 
scarcely be said to be in a church capacity, 
although we occasionally assemble for mu- 
tual instruction. There is a good opening 
here for an Evangelist. The Harhingerg 
and tracts have been distributed, and with 
a good effect, as several are earnestly en- 
quiring. Yours faithfully, John James, 
Geo. Tayloe, John B. Wilson, James 
BuTLEB, Daniel Smith. 

Wangami, 18th June, 1868. 

Blacebubn. — After severe trials and 
hard work on the part of the young 
Church in Blackburn, the Lord is sending 
us times of refreshing. There is a good 
work of conversion going on, and the 
Brethren seem full of faith, love, and zeal. 
I have spent many happy seasons with 
them since the Church was formed in 
^February, 1866, but my last three visits 
have been the happiest of ail. Within a 
few weeks before we annual meeting and 
up to Sept. lOth, twelve persons have been 
baptized into Christ, and are walking in 
newness of life. This week I am preaching 
in^ the . open air in Preston, and there 
appears a good opening for sowing the 
good seed. We are expecting to see a 



good work done by the foolislmess of 
preaching. W. Hindle. 

New BBnrBLBT. — Our hearts have again 
been made glad by two additions to our 
number, one having been formerly im- 
mersed and the other was immersed last 
Lord's Day at Bulwell. The prospect 
here is cheering, more additions expected 
soon. C O. 

Manchester. — Since our report wai 
made up for the annual meeting, six have 
been immersed, and five received previously 
immersed. J. B. S. 

Sept. 16th, 1868. 

®bftttBi5. 

Death op Mb. P. Santo, Jun. — A 
large section of our readers will regret to 
hear of the death of P. Santo, jun., only 
son of the Hon. Commissioner of Public 
Works. He first took ill on Sunday, June 
7. He came to business on Mondlay, but 
was compelled to leave about mid-day, and 
on Tuesday he sent to Mr. Kidner, homceo- 
pathist, who found him suffering from 
ulcerated sore throat, and this subsequently 
turned to diphtheria. On Friday morning, 
as no sign of improvement exhibited itself. 
Dr. Campbell was called in, but then dan- 
gerous symptoms had appeared, and al- 
though the patient rallied somewhat towards 
the evening, the complaint soon took a more 
malignant form, and at half-past three 
o'clock on Saturday morning he died, his 
father, mother, and some other relatives 
being with him to the last. The deceased, 
who, we believe, was bom in tlie colony, 
was 25 years and 6 months old. Less thui 
two years ago he married Miss Kidner, who 
is thus at an early age left a widow with 
one child. On Monday afternoon, June 15, 
at 3 o*dock, the remains of the deceased 
were conveyed from North-terrace to the 
Cemetery. The funeral cort^e consisted 
of a hearse, four mourning coaches <xm- 
taining relatives and intimate friends, and 
twenty carriages and other vehicles, in which 
were a large number who thus testified 
their sympathy with the bereaved, and at 
the same time their respect for the memory 
of a highly-promising, warm-hearted, and 
upright young man who has been cut down 
so suddenly. A considerable time before 
the arrival' of the procession at the grave 
many had congregated there, and when the 
ooflin was borne ^tween two rows of young 
men mainly connected with the Grote- 
street Christain Church, of which deceased 
was a member, there was a dense mass 
standing near. T. J. Gore, M.A., conducted 
I the senriee, and made some ipecial and 
appropriate references. 
I From AuitraUan Paper, 
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THE MILLENARIAN QUESTION. 

Iv July, 1867, haying frequently reoeiyed printed communications in fayour of the 
pre-millennial adyent, and after years of almost total silence upon the subject on our 
part, we deyoted a page to the subject. The results arising therefrom are rather curious. 
On the one hand we learn Uiat we haye proyoked increased actiyity on the part of 
Millenarians, in our ranks, by their intimating that henceforth the Harbinger would be 
closed to the subject, while, on the other hand, we are charged with producing the same 
result by declaring that we were about to enter the field, armed to the teeth, for the 
extermination of the theory we object to. Now, so far from closing the pages of the 
B. H, by that article, it can only be taken, if supposed to indicate anything upon the 
admission or rejection of the topic, as indicating rather an opening of our pages more 
fully to its discussion, against which they haye neyer been closed, though certain mere 
repetitions, from persons who wrote in the interests of Thomasism, haye been declined. 
In regard to the other position assumed for us, there is as little foundation. True we 
intiiaated that we had hitherto persisted in remaining entirely silent upon the subject, 
but that, as the pressing of the opposite yiew has increased in energy and we belieye 
the thing to be highly injurious, that complete silence on our part could not be longer 
maintaiued. But so far were we from intimating a crusade against those who conclude 
in favour of the pre-millennial theory that our article concluded thus : — " Let us not 
be understood as proposing to lead a crusade against Millenarianism. It is yery 
little we may offer upon the question, nor are we about to quarrel with brethren who 
differ from us. We may publish monthly, for one year, a few pages devoted to the 
subject, but that will not be done by our seeking, if done at all. But as, in the provi- 
dence of God, the thing is thrown across our road, in the manner above intimated by 
Millenarians themselves, it would seem like deserting the paths of duty to step aside so 
fiilly as we have previously done." Thus, then, it appears that our declaration of war 
amounted merely to an intimation that perhaps we might devote a few pages monthly 
to the subject, but that even that would not be done unless pressed upon us by the 
other side, and that it certainly would not be done at all by our seeking. Those 
persons, then, who saw in our writing a declaration compelling them ** to take sides " 
and increase their activity in the promulgation of Millenarianism must have been 
dreadfully desirous of finding an excuse for such activity, or too excited or prejudiced 
to understand what they read. Since that article, save a brief notice of some two 
books in the review department, we have kept as much away from the subject, so fiar as 
the B, H. is concerned, as ever. Our few pages monthly have neither appeared there 
nor anywhere else. There has been no increased activity on our part to oppose, except- 
ing that a series of pamphlets in the Millenarian interest having been projected, and 
promoted by the late Secretary of the Evangelist Committee, we followed the first of that 
intended series with our pamphlet on the resurrection, which being reviewed in a second 
pamphlet by the writer of the first, made necessary our Reviewer Reviewed. Our's 
most certainly would not have been written but for the circulation among us of No. 1 
of Tracts for the Times. More we do not want to write, and have no intention to put 
more to press unless compelled by publications on the other side. We would fai* 
rather the question rest and meet with such treatment as it had among us seven years 
back. But if those who should do better, will waste their time in an injurious activity, 
then they must bear the responsibility of compelling us to spend moi:e in efforts to 
counteract their evil. 

But since our writing last year, the worst consequences haye been produced by keep- 
ing the minds of brethren in agitation upon the subject. One writes, a week or so back 
— ** I have left the Church. ... I am not alone in this matter, and sooner than 
we will have what we hold to be error thrust before us, we come out from you." This 
writer is brim full of millenarianism, and where he is there has been no attempt to 
thrust the opposite views upon the Church in any way. On the contrary, the theoiy 
he has embraced has been before them in every form in which it could be well put, to 
the grief of many, while on the other side resolutions have been passed merely calling 
for rest and to leave the discussion alone. Another, from the same church, who is 
not a Millenarian, but not particularly confirmed in the other view, writes :, — I am 
weary and sad. I wish I could slip away unnoticed. I feel that we can no longer 
invite the world as we were wont to do." Other results, not less lamentable, we could 
<eite. Now certainly, the men who are sustained as evangelists, should be the men to 
stay results of this kind— never the men to produce them. This opens up the question. 
What should be the attitude of evangelists ? Here we define our own position, and 
<x>mmend it as that which should prevail. And first, we ask nothing from any brother 
holding millenarian views but what we hold him entitled to demand of those who think 
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as we do. We are quite as well pleased with the man who ridea a Millenarian hobby 
as with the one who is erer ready to stride one of the opposite color. We would have 
the Churches say to both riders, " You shall not disturb the brethren here — ^we demand 
that this thing fall into its proper place." That the Lord will again come firom heaven, 
as he went up to heaven, and that when we see him as he is we shall be 
made like him, is matter of faith, and is the hope of the Church, held alike 
by those on both sides of the question in dispute. Here we have plain truth, believed 
by all, because plainly revealed in the Bible. There are questions of time, 
place and circimistance, growing out of this plain revelation, upon which we differ, but 
these questions form no part of the hopCy and should. never disturb any Church. Undua 
prominence given to them, on either side, does disturb and often brings about the ruin 
of individuals and congregations. Woe be to those who promote the evil, and that 
without the slightest regard to which side of the question they take. That diverse 
views on these subordmate themes can be held by preachers who work together in 
harmony, and by brethren generally, is matter of fact. We have done it for years. 
But there cannot be an over active zeal in pushing the matter on the one side without 
provoking conflict, and as surely as that conflict comes, loss, serious loss, in numbers, * 
and may be in souls, inevitably follows. Here and there we have heard it said, " Let 
each one preach out what he believes, to his heart's content — let others oppose if they 
like, and let us hear in patience." But where now and then you find a man prepared so 
to do you will meet with fifty who can not hear without destruction to themselves any 
such worse than useless conflict. What, then, is the remedy ? Are we to say that 
millenarian views are wrong and that they shall not be held and spoken, or that anti- 
millenarian concluBions are error and, therefore, shall be condemned ? Nothing of the 
sort! Let every Brother be fully persuaded in his own mind — ^mako no man an 
offender for a word — cultivate patience and learn to hear the incidental intimations of 
conclusions the opposite of your own, search the Scriptures in brotherly love, but dis- 
countenance, by all legitimate means, such dealing with the question as makes it the 
ever prevailing topic of conversation, investigation, and dispute. Suffer no man to 
come among you as a .teacher and a preacher whose coming for a few days or weeks is 
known generally to result in agitation and contention on this subject, and that without 
regard to the side upon which he may stand. Of course if any Church, or number of 
Churches, please to have such a preacher, and desire such residts, no one has a right to 
say them nay. But let them select and support the agent whom they desire thus to 
promote their delectation. But in regard to men who are Supported by the Brother- 
hood generally we submit that the case differs. They should be held responsible for 
results, and if such effects characterize their labors, those who send them forth should 
demand an immediate change. We cannot underi»ke to prescribe how often, nor in 
what manner, brethren shall put forth their conclusions on either side of these minor 
questions, nor can any Church, nor all the Churches do so. We want not to touch 
any man's proper liberty, but when the undue prominence of questions of this class 
(the understanding of which, both sides say, does net effect our salvation,) prevails, it is 
time to say to the agent who has produced the result, " You must so change your 
manner, matter, time, or whatever else is requisite, so that results of this kind do not 
follow your labors or we must count you unable to promote the work we sustain 
you to forward." This is said in all laimess, and applies as much to those who see 
with us, and to* those who do not. 

This much we have deemed needful because extravagant notions have been put in 
circulation concerning our conclusions and desires with reference to what should be 
done in this emergency. We want evangelists to devote themselves heart and soul to 
preacliing and teaching the things needful for sinners to know and to do in order to be 
saved — the things that Christians are called to do in the service of God and the hope of 
the Church. We want them to grapple with the subtleties of sectarianism and 
infidelity, and to meet the issues which the movements of society thrust before us. This 
the Church is bound to have done, and the world needs it. Brethren who turn aside 
from this duty to disputations upon merely inferential questions, which when made 
prominent always have, and always will, engender strife, become more hurtful than 
beneficial, not only by leaving undone what they should do and doing what they should 
not, but by compeUing others to devote time and energy to rectify the evils they thus 
produce which otherwise would be brought to bear upon those questions which the 
rapid changes in society thrust upon us, and which as a people we are doing tax too 
little to grapple with. — ^Ed. 
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THE PROTESTANT IDEA. 

As my Father hath sent me, eren so send I you. And when he had said this he 
breathed on them, and said, receive ye the Holy Spirit. Whosesoerer sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosesoerer sins ye retain, they are retained. — John 
XX. 21—23. 

This is a peculiar age in the history of the Church. Every where there 
is a general feeling that the Church is not exerting the influence upon the 
world that it ought to exert ; coupled with a feeling, daily growing into 
more distinct consciousness, that an entire reconstruction of the whole 
plan of operation is necessary, before it ever will do so. Partly to meet 
this want, and partly from a gradual convergence of their lines of progress, 
the various groups of churches, the different bodies of immersionists, the 
different Presbyterians, and others, are making strenuous efforts to unite. 
There is certainly some influence at work, tending not only to union, but 
to unity, and which, if it continues to work, will ultimately bring all true 
Protestants into one body. It is my purpose to attempt the discovery of 
this principle, ^nd so to illustrate it as to assist in applying the remedy 
for the present state of affairs. I think it is found in my text. It is a 
scripture that has exerted more influence upon the history of the Church, 
both in its ecclesiasticisms, and its doctrines of justification, than appears 
at first sight. The various interpretations of it, if they have not made 
ecclesiastical history, have so much modified it as to exert a commanding 
control over it. It will be seen at a glance, that there are three grand 
points made in it. First, that as the Father sent the Son into the world, 
clothed with authority, so the Son sends others into the world trans- 
mitting that authority to them,- Second, that this authority is plenary, 
extending to the right to submit, authoritatively, terms of pardon, or of re- 
mission of sins ; and, consequently, to submit terms of salvation. But 
God would suffer no fallible man to come between the sinner and eternal 
life : and before such unlimited authority can be given him, he must be 
made infallible, that it might be of Him. Third, hence, those receiving 
it, were under the direction of the Holy Spirit. **He breathed on them 
and said, receive ye the Holy Spirit." The interpretation of this text 
must of necessity control the ecclesiasticism of the church, and the au- 
thorized doctrine of justification. It will help very much to understand 
the present status of certain parties, if we glance at some of the views 
that have been held upon it, and at the effects they have had upon history. 

The well known Papal idea is, that this authority was conferred upon 
Peter only, and descends to his successors for ever. — But the Koman 
church is too wise not to see that infallibility is necessarily connected with 
it ; and whatever may be said Against it, this much must be said for it, it 
is consistent in making the claim. But the most important thing connec- 
ted with it, so far as our pierpose is concerned, is that when this idea was 
once received, it took centuries to work out of the church the ideas 
th^t were inconsistent with it ; and it is only after long ages, that it stands 
out before the world, symmetrical, and self-consistent in its ecclesiasticism 
and doctrine of justification. This is natural, when a man or a com- 
munity receives a new idea, its entire bearings and all of its logical con- 
sequences cannot at once be seen. Hence, good and great men are often 
found to hold views which are mutually contradictory. 

After the Roman, is the Episcopal idea ; that all the apostles received 
this authority, and transmitted it to their successors for ever. This alone 
would modify the ecclesiasticism, but not the terms of pardon. But these 
men are too good and God fearing to claim infallibility, or right to remit 
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or retain sins. This has also modified their view of jnstification. With- 
out stopping to show that an apostle can have no successor, it is enough 
to object to this view, that both of these are inseparably connected with 
the authority, and where one goes all must go. Hence, ^ey either have 
all, or they have neither. 

Another view is, that the apostles received this authority as represen- 
tatives of the Church. This idea has made the Presbyterian ecclesias- 
ticism. But as the Presbyterians are too wise and just to claim infallibility, 
or the right to submit terms of salvation, they also look elsewhere for the 
grounds of their doctrine of justification. It is enough to make the same 
objection to this that is made to the last. 

The last view, which I shall mention before speaking of what I conceive 
to be the true one, is not so much an interpretation as an attempt to avoid 
its difiiculties, by shutting the eyes to its declarations. It is held that 
no authority was ever given to any man, or set of men, to come between 
God and the sinner. That the penitent goes directly to God for the 
terms of pardon. — That the various ecclesiasticisms are voluntary to 
those adopting them, and optional to all. That, as ^summer comes up 
from the South, awakening new life and expansive growth, in every germ, 
regardless whether it shall take the form of the oak, the rose, or the 
tender grass, so religion vitalizes souls that come under its rays, producing 
a spiritual growth, but does not compel it to take the one or the other of 
the various forms around it. It is objected to this, that it does not meet 
the difficulty, nor interpret the text, in which it is fully declared, that 
plenary authority was given, even over the consciences of men and the 
terms of eternal salvation. 

There is then the true Protestant idea. It declares that authority was 
conferred upon all the apostles ; that they were rendered infallible and 
competent to use this great power by inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; that 
they have no successors but have put upon record what they had received, 
which record is of supreme authority for ever. I have called this the true 
Protestant idea. It was well put to the world, in that strong and clear 
sentence, " The Bible, and the Bible alone, the religion of Protestants." But 
when it was given to the world, in the reformation, it was thrown out 
over the heads of many strong facts that contradicted it. Protestants 
asserted this truth, and yet paid profound respect to councils, and were 
laboriously and prayerfully constructing creeds, and giving or withholding 
fellowship, according to men's assent to, or dissent from them. Now we 
are not to suppose that these men were dishonest, because they were 
inconsistent. Lives of labour and sacrifice, and deaths of martyrdom, 
attest how earnest they were, and how dear to them, was the truth they 
preached. If they held and practised things inconsistent with it, it was 
because they had not yet discovered the inconsistency. It is as true of 
this, as of the Eoman idea, that the laspe of time is required to work out 
all inconsistencies, and bring into symmetry its system of doctrine, and 
into harmony its practical operation. It is equally certain, that the point, 
once gained, and the idea received, it will ultimately bring about this 
result. Indeed it is plain to any one glancing at the history of 
Protestantism, that it has been mightily and conqueringly at work, in 
this one direction. It is this, which is producing the convergence in the 
lines of progress, in which the various denominations are moving, and 
which has brought us to the present state of affairs. 

It may be thought that for the lapse of time since the beginning of the 
reformation, very little has been accomplished. _ Before we nuJce up our 
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minds as to the working strength of this principle, we should consider 
the obstacles to be overcome, in the indifference of men to matters of 
religion ; the opposition of the wickedness of the heart, party spirit, and 
preconceived notions. Yet, very much more has been accomplished than 
is generally supposed. — ^But a little while ago, the valiant knights of the 
pulpit were breaking lances with one another, upon issues that are now 
wholly discarded. One would go far, to find a rare man, who should ask 
him to listen to him ten minutes on election, or free will, or any of the 
metaphysical dogmas of the schools. A little while ago men were revering 
creeds and arraigning men for departing from their teachiug. To-day, 
these creeds lie neglected and disregarded on the shelf ; and were a church 
to bring to trial any man for heresy, except on the most vital questions, 
the whole Protestant world would laugh it into indefinite adjournment. 
Yerj much has been gained, and the Church is moving, with accelerated 
velocity and increased momentum, to the full realization of the supremacy 
of the Bible and worthlessness of all dogmatic theology. 

We are not, however, to be deceived into the idea that this tends to- 
latitudinarianism. If other authorities are worthless, then tliere is the 
utmost freedom, as between man and man ; but, if the Bible is supreme, 
then there is no freedom of opinion, or difference of practice, as between 
the Church and the Bible. I am not at liberty to interpret the Bible to 
suit me, whil« another interprets it to suit himself ; but both are bound to 
find its true meaning and conform our practice to it. 

From what has been said, these inferences necessarily follow ; First, 
the ultimate unity of the Church is inevitable. If the Bible teaches anything 
positive, the Church cannot read it for ever without finding out what it 
teaches. This principle must continue to work, as it has worked, and the 
converging lines must meet somewhere. Second, when the Church does 
unite, it must be upon the Bible and the Bible alone ; not interpreted 
according to every man's pecuHarity, but as a book of authority, to which 
all are required to conform. The ecclesiasticism of the Church will be 
that of the Bible, and the terms of pardon and admission to its privileges, 
those of the ancient Church. Third, the Church must hold a doctrine of 
justification which recognizes definite and written terms of pardon, in 
actions to be performed in full pujyose of heart, to which the inquiring 
penitent is to be directed, assuring him that if he perform them in good 
faith, he may, on supreme authority, consider himself forgiven. Fourth, 
the true pl^a for union will be for a return to' primitive practice, and this 
will also be the successful and conquering plea. Those who teach that 
apostolic precept and example are binding for all time, must succeed, and 
all else must conform, or be swallowed up. Fifth, upon receiving this 
authority by the descent of the Holy Spirit, Peter announced the terms 
of remission to penitents, in the following language : " Eepent, and be 
baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit." Let him, who 
can understand the meaning of this plain language, govern himself 
accordingly. S. E. Peabbb. 

Christian Standard, 



JUDAS ISCARIOT.— I. 

Judas Iscariot ! name symbolic of infamous treachery, a by-word and 
reproach amongst men,— it is so exclusively because it was borne by that 
one of the Twelve who delivered up his Master into the hands of his foes. 
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In the name itself is found no ill omen. Judas, the Greek form of 
Jehudhah (Judah,) was the name gratefully given by his mother to one of 
the twelve sons of Jacob, fondly lingered upon by his dying father, as he 
exclaimed "Judah, (Praise!) thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise." 
(Gen. xxix. 36, xlix. 8.) The name was afterwards borne by the most 
honoured of all the Twelve Tribes ; "for out of Judah has sprung up our 
Lord.'' (Heb. vii. 17.) Judas, in itself and its earlier associations, is eu 
honorable and honored name. Nor have we any reason to suppose that 
in the surname Iscariot any evil boding lurks. It has been plausibly 
conjectured that Iscariot is but a modification of Ish-Kerioth, man of 
Kerioth, of the village of Kerioth ; which hypothesis would account for 
the circumstance that, according to ancient Greek copies, we read, not 
only of Judas Iscariot, but also of Judas son of Simon Iscariot! That 
both Simon the father and Judas the son were of the same village of 
Kerioth seems to be as natural as it seems void of all reminiscence or token 
of evil. " Judas " was an honorable name, and " Iscariot " probably not 
a dishonorable : '' Judas Iscariot^* nevertheless, is a name steeped 
in irretrievable ignominy. Judas Iscariot, the name, is what Judas 
Iscariot, the man, made it. Eeader ! guard your good name : your name 
may have been borne by an honorable and pious ancestry : be it far from 
you to sully it : leave it stainless for posterity, if possible radiant with a 
purer, brighter lustre than ever. A good name is better than riches. 

But we have to do with the name Judas Iscariot simply as denominative 
of him for whom " it had better had he not been bom : " him ! that 
man (yonder!) the Jew, the Disciple, the Apostle, the Treasurer, the 
Intriguer, the Thief, the Betrayer, the Self-accuser, the Suicide, the Son 
of Destruction who destroyed himself! Let us consider a few phases of 
his history. 

I. His call to the Apostleship. The Lord Jesus, after a night 
spent in the prayer of God (cv ry vpva-evxri rov 0€ov) chose, selected, picked 
out from the circle of his disciples, with Eleven others, this man also, 
Judas Iscariot ; in order that he, with the rest, might be with him more 
constantly than others, and in order that Jesus might send him forth to 
be making proclamation, and to be holding authority to cast out the 
demons. Compare Matt. x. ; Mark iij. 13, 14 ; vi. 7 ; Luke vi. 13, 13 ; 
ix. 1 ; John vi. 70. ; Acts i. 17. 

The first point to be here noticed is that Judas Iscariot first became a 
disciple before he became an apostle. He first became a disciple with 
others, then was selected from, others. He did not first become a 
''Minister" then a "Christian!" He became a disciple while as yet, 
probably, he had never dreamt of the higher hono;r in reserve for him. 
"Whatever may have been the complexity of his motives in becoming a 
disciple, we have absolutely no ground whatever, as it would ^eem, for 
saying : He be^^ame a disciple that he might be made an apostle ! 

The next point to be considered is that he did not take the apostleship 
upon him>self. He did not run before he was sent : he was not self-sent : 
he was not sent by incompetent authority. The Lord Jesus selected, 
called, trained, and commissioned Judas Iscariot : " According as thou didst 
send ME forth into the world, I also sent them forth into the world." 
(John xvii. 18.) 

Note also that the Lord Jesus very solemnly and deliberately picked out 
Judas Iscariot, after a night of prayer and with pointed individualization : 
" And he goes up into the mountain, and calls near whom Je was wishing, 
and they departed xmto him. And [thus] he made Twelve," etc. (Mark 
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iii. 13, 14.) Jesus prayerfully and deliberately wished Judas to become 
One of the Twelve ! 

And mark this also — ^mark it well ! Judas was first the Father's before 
he became the Son's, and being already the Father's, as such was given 
by the Father to the Son. *' Thine were they, and to me thou gavest 
THEM . . . When I was with them, I was keeping them in thy 
name which thou hast given me, and I kept watch ! and not one from 
among them (not one of their number, ovSetr c^ avron/,) destroyed himself, 
except the son of destruction." (John xvii. 6, 12.) One from among 
them did destroy himself; and he was one from among them, one of their 
number ! He was one of the men given to the Son out of the world, 
given by the Father to the Son, given by the Father because to the 
Father he belonged — ^belonged to the Father in an especial manner, 
otherwise every man in the world belongs to the Father. These men, 
thus peculiarly the Father's, were such, we take leave to say, in their 
capacity as saints of the old covenant ! The Twelve were pious Jewish men, 
specially owned of God, each doubtless having within him a germ of 
fitness for future apostleship. " Thine were they," as pious Jews, fitted 
to become in due time the Messiah's apostles, Is this overstating the 
case ? I think not. Let expository justice be done to John xvii., and we 
may discover whether its teachings amount to less than this. Judas 
Iscariot, then, was one belonging to the Father, given to the Son, kept 
for a time within the citadel of the Father-name of God, of which citadel 
the Son acted as Sentinel (I kept watch ! c^vXo^a.) 

Need we then ask the momentous question : Whether Judas Iscariot 
was, as many have supposed, from the very first, an utterly graceless 
reprobate soul; whe^er he was never in a saved or even salvable 
condition ; whether he never had any real love for his Master, never any 
true faith in him ; whether he was edl along a traitor in embryo, fl son of 
destruction ? So far as concerns any evidence as yet brought forward, it 
seems needless to ask such a question. We have already before us strong 
presumptive evidence to the contrary of the fatalistic hypothesis ; strong 
reasons against believing what it affirms. " Before we can believe that, we 
must believe that, in the details mentioned, nothing has been adduced in 
favor of Judas's having been, at first, much in the same spiritual 
condition as his companions ; must believe that it is nothing that the 
Lord Jesus selected him for the express purpose of preaching repentance, 
announcing remission of sins, pulling down the kingdom of Satan; 
nothing that he was given to his Master by the heavenly Father ; nothing 
that he was peculiarly the Father's own before he was given to the Son ! 
For my own part I feel that just here, within these facts, lies such strong 
evidence against the extreme predestinarian view of Judas's life, that 
nothing but clear conclusive evidence in favor of it can satisfy me that all 
along, alike from birth to death, Judas Iscariot was a doomed accursed 
man ! We will seek to do justice to further evidence, but meanwhile shall 
avail ourselves of the facts already before us so far as to go on with our 
study of Judas Iscariot under the assumption that, at the time of his 
call to the apostleship, he v^as about as much of a saint, about as little of 
a graceless sinner, as were his eleven companions. 

11.^ His Phivileged Position. — In being called to become an apostle 
Judas Iscariot was called into a position of eminent privilege. (1.) In his 
companionship he was privileged. Peter, James, John, Andrew, Thomas, 
and the rest were not perfect; still we may reasonably assume that they 
were noble pious men; amongst the best men that Judaism could 
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produce ; men fearing God and delighting in his ways ; men searching 
the holj writings and meditating in the law of Jehovah ; men longing for 
the redemption of Israel, prepared to take genuine delight in that heloved 
Lord to whom thej became so strongly attached. Into the special, 
permanent, and daily companionship of mch men, was Judas Iscariot 
introduced by his call to the apostleship. He was introduced to their 
confidence, their converse, their sympathies. Jvdas Iscariot had no 
temptation to walk in the counsel of the ungodly, to stand in the way of 
sinners, to sit in the seat of the scornful ! A zealous Peter, an affectionate 
Thomas, a thoughtful John, were his intimate Mends. And how select 
the family circles into which he was introduced. It was not a Blight 
prmlegefor thee, Jvdas Iscariot ! to sit, honored and waited upon, in Bethany, 
But chiefly, we should remember, Judas Iscariot had the Lord Jesus for 
companion : " I am among you as he that serveth." " The greatest of all 
(Jesus) was the servant of all" (including Judas Iscariot). Hence the 
'Lord was affable, communicative, easy of access to his disciples. When 
Jesus said, "Come ye yourselves f^art and rest awhile," Judas was 
included. Nay, Jesus and Judas were on special terms of intimacy ; for 
Judas held the bag ; and many were the confidences that passed between 
them of which the rest knew nothing. This brings me to say (3), in his 
employment was Judas privileged. He took part in the public work. His 
lips proclaimed good tidings to the meek, and pardon to the penitent. 
His voice bade impure spirits depart from the human temples they had 
defiled. Was not such a work a privilege? Was it not adapted to 
ennoble the mind and enlarge the heart ? But Judas carried the bag ! 
that bag ! what an honor ! 'Twas his to open it to receive the widow's 
tear-gemmed mite, and the abundant offerings of ladies of rank, and the 
price of needless jewels sold in joy by such as had found the pearl of 
great prioe, and it may be now and then the proceeds of an alabaster jar 
of peifume, very precious ; and yet again to open it, — now to purchase a 
much-needed meed for his Lord and brethren, now to give a last silver 
coin to a destitute wayfarer. Was it no privilege, no mark of honor, to 
be permitted to carry that bag ? ' Was there no culture for the spirit in 
that employment ? Judging from Judas Iscariot's employment, public 
and private, we might eitpect to find him the soul of honor ; a man of 
quick sympathies, and wide generosity ; a man of reverent admiration for 
the Providence of that Father in heaven of whose many seasonable 
interpositions he must have been cognizant. Judas Iscariot was the 
right hand of One who, in giving alms, did not permit his left hand to 
take note of what his right was doing ! for was it quite groundlessly that the 
rest of the apostles, on a certain sad occasion, thougJu that Jesus might 
have been bidding Judas give something to the poor ; or was it quite 
unusual for Jesus to speak enigmatically on such subjects to Judas before 
the others ? In the oversight he enjoyed, very highly privileged was Judas. 
He was under the immediate care of the shepherd and overseer of souls, 
and Jesus was no selfish shepherd, no imwatchful overseer ! He knew . 
his sheep, each one. Yc^, Jesus knew Judas through and through; 
knewliis good qualities ani his bad ones ; knew his weaknesses ; knew 
the one well-circumstanced sin ; knew the danger to him which his public 
office occasioned, equally that to which his private office exposed him. 
And Jesus cared for Judas, loved him, yearned over him, observed him, 
cautioned him, directed him, strengthened him. What was there that the 
.good Shepherd couZi do, which he did not do for Judas. Iscariot? **1 
was keeping them in thy name ... and I kg?! iratchut" Oht how 
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do they fail to do justice to the Lord Jesm who imagine that for Judas Iscariot 
he had no Shepherd's care ! Such, then — (imperfectly sketched) ; so great, 
(but how inadequately conceived !) — ^was the privileged position occupied 
by Judas Iscariot. But no man is saved by mere privileges. Our 
privileges must be improved, or they will condemn us. The greater the 
height to which we are uplifted the deeper the gulph into which we may 
be plunged ! " And tj^ou Capernaum ! unto heaven wilt thou be uplifted 
. . . unto an underworld thou wilt be brought down !" And t^ou Judas 
Iscariot! wast thou exalted to be an apostle of the Son of God, a 
custodier of heaven-sent bounties, a bestower of the alms of thy Lord, 
his confidant in ministries of love of which the world was not to know ? 
Oh Judas ! we tremble for thee ! art thou walking in a manner becoming the 
vocation to which thou hast been called .^ . . . 

III. Hrs Chabacteb and its Deterioration. — Judas Iscariot was 
doubtless a clever man : everything lends its sanction to such a conclusion. 
Were we to venture on a fuller description, based on circumstantial 
evidence, we should say: Judas was naturally a shrewd, calculating, 
managing man : one who could see his way before him : one who could 
keep his own counsel. Such a man might be of great value to his 
Master : he would be alive to prudential considerations, would remember 
the numerical value of 13, would grasp the details of commissarial 
responsibility. He would have'the tact to know when to speak and when 
to be silent ; would be well fitted to call at a poor widow's, impart an 
unexpected coin, deliver an enigmatical message, and be gone, leaving no 
trace behind him. Such a man might be a decidedly godly man, 
delighting in the Psalms of David, and yet more in the Proverbs of 
Solomon. He might be both prudent and wise, checking waste and 
relieving want ; careful for the present, foreseeing and enterprising for 
the future. But such a man must not degenerate. It is at his peril to 
get under sinister influences. Clever as he is, he may victimise himself. 
His care may degenerate to covetousness, his skill to cunning, his 
reticence to duplicity, his calmness to stoicism, his self-respect to personal 
ambition; till, the moral bulwarks giving 'way, he may sink down to 
utter sordid meanness and unscrupulous dishonesty. Such a mlan may 
become, in the end, his own victim ; may destroy himself, committing 
moral, if not physical, suicide. Deterioration of character like this we 
discover in Judas Iscariot. Judas becams an intriguer, a thief, a 

BETRAYER ! 

(1.) He became an intriguer. " Did not i choose tou, the twelve, 
and — from among you — one is a 8Mtj8oXos=an intriguer?" (John vi. 70.) 
** Devil is here a most unhappy rendering, giving out a tone of harshness 
which probably most readers, though reverent, fail to appreciate ; and the 
text, seeming to say too much, says practically nothing. '* Intriguer 
is perhaps one of the best words our language will supply for yielding the 
essential meaning of 8uij8oAos. (See note on the word xp. my New 
Testament, pp. 11, 12.) This word thus rendered, and attention given 
to the tenses employed and the indications of emphasis found, the whole 
verse reads very forcibly : " Did not i (myself, prayerfully and delibe- 
rately) choose (some while ago, viz., kt the time I called you to the 
apostleship) rou, the twelve (choice men), and — from amongst you — 
(who might have been deemed proof against every seductive influence) 
orie is (now, by this time) a 8iaj3oXos=an enemy in disguise, given to 
intrigue, an Intriguer?" [" An intriguer, one who forms plots, or pursues 
an object by secret artifices."] Aias 1 how much too clever the clever 
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treasurer has by this time become! But what plot is Judas already 
forming? What secret artifices is he even now putting into activity? 
Perhaps we may discover : worse revelations are in store. 

(2). He became a thief. " Judas the Iscariot, one of his disciples, he 
who was about to be delivering hik up, therefore, says. For what cause 
was this perfume not sold for thrbe HumiDtiEB denaries and given to 
destitute persons? But he said this, not because about the destitute was 
he caring, but because a thief was he, and having the bag was carrying 
what was being cast into it" (John xii. 4 — 0.) The Apostle Judas Iscariot, the 
Lord's Treasurer, became thief! a mean, dastardly purloiner! Yes I and out 
of that bag ! To thieve at all is unspeakably mean ; but, to think of 
whence it was that Judas subducted his ill gotten gains, to remember what 
monies they were that he tampered with — ^how it sickens one's heart ! 
What! Did the Apostle Judas Iscariot actually steal monies piously, 
prayerfully, lovingly, tearfully dropped Into that bag by modest, generous 
hands ? Steal out coins that might be needed to buy his foot-sore Lord 
some crumb of creature comfort, or that might serve to make a widow's 
heart sing for joy as she mused on the beneficence of the Son of David? 
Oh my soul ! weep bitter tears over the dark depths into which human 
nature may sink ! 

But what could Judas wj|nt with his stolen monies'? Well asked! 
What could he want? Had* he ever "lacked any thing" at his Master's 
table ? Had he not often enough sdten the Heavenly Father opening his 
hand to supply the needs of his Beloved Son and his attendants to make 
him trust in God for the rest of his life ? What can Judas be doing with 
the monies he is purloining out of that bag ? It seems strange ! One thing 
however we already know : Judas was an intriguer, " forming plots, 
pursuing objects by secret artifices." Can it be, perhaps, that Judas was, 
with these ill-gotten coins, feathei:ing a nest for himself, and saying, " I 
shall die in my nest " ? Every man must have a motive for his misdeeds. 
Yes ! and this was this thief's motive I He was buying a field for himself! 
We discover tliis from Acts i. We happen to notice the absence of the 
Definite Article before the words "reward of iniquity," in verse 18, 
and this sets us thinking^** a reward of iniquity," not ''the reward of 
iniquity " — perhaps after afl a vai'iation, in itself, of no moment. But we 
pass on from words to things. What " reward of iniquity " may this have 
been ? Well, at all events, not ths thirty pieces of silver for which he sold his 
Lord ! Not ? No, indeed ! how could it ? Did he not take back the thirty 
pieces of silver ? And, when the Chief Priests refused to have them, did 
he not, in desperation, fling them into the inner Temple itself? With 
that money, it is true, the priests bought a field, the field of the potter 
for the burial of foreigners. But there were more fields in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem ; and it was another that Judas " acquired for himself" 
(cKTiyo-aTo). He acquired it with " a reward of unrighteousness " (ck fiurOow 
T»/s aStKtas) though not with the thirty pieces of silver. Well ! Judas 
played the thief, and became his own paymaster, all the while seeming to 
be a dutiful disinterested apostle. We have found him out. We knew he 
was given to intrigue, plotting and planning, and pursuing objects by 
secret artifices. We knew he had become a downright thief. But we 
wanted a motive for his thieving. And we have it! We have found 
" a reward of unrighteousness" additional to the actual price of his Master; 
and we have found out, by strong circuihstantial evidence, what Judas did 
with it. He acquired, earned, gained for himself a field with a reward of 
unrighteousness. In that very field he died — ^by his own hand. But, 
before that, 
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(3), He became betrater of his Lord. We no longer wonder so macli 
at whatever wickedness he might advance to. We have already seen, in 
Judas, the insidious workings of evil, advancing in rapid stages. Movement 
downwards gains velocity. But it has continuity. Character has continuity. 
It may change, hut there must be degrees of change. It may deteriorate, 
but it is from step to step downwards. Satan could never have entered 
into Judas, had Judas not opened the door. ** The faithful in least-— even 
in much — is faithful!" 

The betrayal, however, demands distinct notice. For the present, it 
may suffice to have gained some insight into the history of Judas up to 
that point. 

J. B. R. 



THE EDITOR OF THE "BRITISH HARBINGER" TO THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

LETTER II. 

Dearly Beloved, — In my former letter (see A, C. Review, June 3,) after 
giving you credit 'for helping us by means of your literature, and showing 
that the return to primitive Christianity was advocated and, in some 
measure, advanced in this country before we heard of your glorious work, 
I now turn to the point at which your influence was brought to bear upon 
us, from which time it has been continuous. 

In 1835 William Jones, M.A., a Scotch Baptist leader of considerable 
note, commenced the monthly publication of the Millennial Harbinger and 
Voluntary Church Advocate. The prefatory remarks were taken from the 
preface to A. CampbelFs Millennial Harbinger, and the first number indi- 
cated that W. Jones had discovered that a vast reformation, advocated by 
A. Campbell and others, whose pleadings it was his intention largely to 
reproduce, was progressing in America. Elder Jones, however, mistook 
this reformation for a Scotch Baptist movement, higher than which he 
never aimed. In his first number he published a letter from A. Campbell 
to a brother then upon a visit to this country. He wrote : " From the 
best information I can gather, there are about one hundred and fifty 
thousand brethren in the Reformation, in the United States. Since you 
left me last year there have not been less than ten thousand immersed in 
the United States and Canada. We only want one thousand evangelists 
more to make the cause triumphant in America. About two hundred 
congregations of the Christian body, Rs they called themselves in Kentucky 
and Ohio, have united with the Disciples." 

The second volume of Elder Jones' Harbinger closed with an intimation 
that literary duties compelled its suspension for a few mbntha, after which 
it would be resumed. Upon the last page the editor remarks : ** As a 
preacher we have heard that Mr. Campbell is as eloquent as Robert Hall, 
and as a writer he stands unrivalled. The breath of calumny and detrac- 
tion has never dared to blow upon his moral character — but then he is a 
Reformer, and this ruins all." W. Jones never resumed the Millennial 
Harbinger. He found that the Reformers, whom he had lauded to the 
heavens, paid no respect to Scotch Baptist theology and bowed not 
down before its idols. It was also clear that his reprints of Mr. Campbell's 
articles had shaken the opinions of many of his readers, and that they 
were likely to move out of the ruts of his system. England then must 
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have no more from the pen of A. Campbell, and unhappily we are com- 
pelled to add — the venerable Jones, in order to destroy the influence of 
A. Campbell, which he himself had brought to bear in this country, so far 
forgot himself and his Master as to traduce the man whom he had lauded, 
whose power he then sought to destroy. But in this he was wholly 
unsuccessful. Those who had read much would have more, and if he 
would not supply it the Lord could find other servants. March 1837, 
saw the first issue, by James Wallis, of Nottingham, of the Christian Mes- 
senger and Bsformer — a monthly periodical designed to take the place of the 
MUlennial Harbinger, which Mr. Wallis issued till the close of 1861, when, 
owing to his growing infirmities, it was transferred to the writer of these 
pages. The brethren in this country will be ever indebted to James 
Wallis. But for his opportune labor in supplying a periodical when W. Jones 
retired from the work, thousands would have been left without the valuable 
help thus afforded, and the few already devoted to the whole truth would 
have been destitute of means of regular communication. To him we are 
indebted for an outline of the formation of the Church in Nottingham. 
Several persons in fellowship with a particular Baptist church had seen 
that the law of the Lord required them to separate fropi the imbaptized, 
discountenance human creeds and commemorate the Lord's death every 
Lord's day; which led them to imite with the Scotch Baptists. In 1884 
they were further enlightened by Scripture examination to which they 
were moved by *' A Tribute to the Memory of the Apostles " — a pamphlet 
sent to one of them from America. In 1835 they became careful readers 
of Mr. Jones' Harbinger, and for many months the Nottingham Scotch 
Baptist Church was engaged on a controversy which ended in the majority 
deciding that they would not fellowship those who affirm faith, repentance 
and baptism necessary to the full enjoyment of salvation. Then on Lord's 
day, December 18, 1836, according to the Scotch Baptist custom, the 
Lord's table was refused to the whole church on account of the non- 
presence of pastors, whereupon several withdrew, and on the following 
Lord's day fourteen met in an upper-room and James Wallis and Jonathan 
Hine were chosen to preside. Three were added that morning, and in 
the evening three others gave in their names. On the Lord's day following 
nine more were added, and before the close of 1837 that' church numbered 
97 members — 63 of whom had been added by inunersion. From this 
church the truth sounded out, so that within a moderate distance of 
Nottingham several churches were soon planted. But as in America so 
here — this great work was not to expand from one centre only, and hence 
we find congregations in divers places following the Bible, step by step, 
in the same direction, without knowing of the existence of each other. 

Having thus a periodical issued monthly and Nottingham as a sort of 
rallying point, the work was in a fair way to advance, not as it did with 
you, because there .were the harder soil and severer battle, incident to old 
countries, to grapple with. Still the truth has moved forward and every 
year has seen some advance in number and influence upon its predecessor. 

In 1842, a meeting of messengers and others, fi-om Churches 'in Great 
Britain, was held in Edinburgh for the purpose of devising means to make 
the truth more fully known. At this meeting statistical information was 
obtained fi'om churches in Nottingham, Loughborough. Bulwell, Eastwood, 
Lincoln, Horncastle, Louth, Donnington, Hull, Sptlsby, London, Halifax, 
Newark, Banbury, Bolton, Leigh, Wigan, Shrewsbtlry, EdJiiburh, Dundee, 
Auchtermuchty, Cupar, Kirkaldy, Airdrie, Aloa, Dumfries, New Mills, 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Dwnfermline, Banff, Montrose, Turriff, Perth, 
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Sanquhar, Pittsligo, Wrexham, Coxlane, Buekley, &c. In addition to which 
might he named a number of churches in England and Wales which did 
not report. At this meeting it was resolved, without seeking aid from the 
world, to send forth and sustain evangelists to preach the ancient gospel 
and plan of salvation, and to plant and set in order churches, and shortly 
three brethren were devoted to the work. In 1847 A Campbell proclaimed 
the gospel in the principal towns in England and Scotland, and upon the 
eve of his departure for the United States, the second co-operation meeting 
was held in the ancient city of Chester. From that time a similar 
meeting has been convened each year, the last in August 1867, in 
Birminghi^m, on which occasion reports were received from over one 
hundred churches in this country, showing considerable increase since the 
previous meeting. These meetings have no legislative power. The 
brethren meet as disciples of Christ, not as elders or delegates, though 
some are both elders and delegates, but each speaks and acts only as a 
brother, and, aU matters of faith and church order being already deter- 
mined by the apostles of Christ, their action is confined to matters of 
co-operation and evangelization. Their resolutions are recommendatory 
and not binding upon the churches. Co-operation is thus secured and 
the perfect independency of each church preserved. 

At this point I may say a word upon co-operating for evangelization. 
We have no missionary society, no society of any kind save the Church. 
The annual general meeting, just referred to, composed of those disciples 
of good standing who please to come to it, calls approved brethren to 
labor in the gospel and indicates, to some extent, the places in which it is 
desirable for them to labor in the ensuing year, appointing certain messen- 
gers to receive contributions, supply the requirements of said preachers, 
and aid them in appropriating their efforts to the most desirable openings, 
paying due regard to the recommendations on that head of the annual 
meeting. Churches and individuals contribute to the fund committed to 
the care of said messengers or committee, and thus we have co-operation, 
a fund sustained, evangelists supported, not only vnthout life-membership, 
but without any other membership than that of the Church. True, our 
operations are not large. Somewhat over a hundred Churches, scattered 
over England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, most of them small and poor, 
may not be able to accomplish so much as you can easily effect in a single 
State. But our plan having been in operation some twenty years in 
perfect harmony, we have seen enough to be assured that it would be as 
applicable to your wider country and larger numbers. From this general 
fund some seven evangelists are supported, their labor being devoted to 
places of most need and promise, and that without regard to whether the 
Churches where they labor have been able to contribute to the fund. 
Where they can do the most good is the chief consideration. The annual 
meeting has manifested no desire to obtain general control of evangelistic 
operations. It has ui'ged upon each Church, where able to support an 
evangelist, and as there are but few churches that can respond, it has 
urged that two or more combine to that end where possible, desiring thus 
to promote district co-operation. Some brethren are sustained in this 
way and more would be, had we the men ready for the work. 

We publish a list of Churches which consent to receive and return a 
schedule giving statistical information for the year, and desiring by letters, 
or otherwise, to aid our annual deliberations. We refuse to place upon 
the list afty Church which does not adhere to the apostolic order, but we 
t^aano paky oj^dcolominatioiii inasmudi aa we areev^r willing to own and 
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fellowship any Church of the primitive faith and order without regard to 
its taking part in this co-operation. Some such there are, and therefore 
the number of Churches intimated above does not indicate the total of 
Churches in Great Britain whom you would deem to be upon the same 
platform as yourselves. 

Further particulars I must reserve for my next letters. 

Tours in the one hope, 

David King. 



ON THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

What part of the earth can we traverse where we do not find everywhere 
about us the visible marks of the existence of God, and something to 
cause us to admire the grandeur and the magnificence of his name ? If 
the savage has succeeded in effacing from his soul the idea of a God 
which was at one time engraven on it, at least all created objects around 
him bear it written in characters so bright end indelible, that he is 
without excuse in not recognizing it. In vain does the atheist boast that 
he knows not God, and that he finds within himself no idea of his infinite 
essence. It is because he looks for him in his depraved heart and in 
his passions, rather than in his reason. But let him at least look around 
him, he will find his God everywhere ; all the earth will declare Him to 
him. He will see the marks of his grandeur, of his might, and of his 
wisdom imprinted on all his creatures ; and of all the universe his heart 
alone will refuse to announce and -recognise the Author of his being. 
God has engraved in such a visible manner, on all the works of his hands, 
the magnificence of his name, that even the most simple-minded persons 
could not mistake it. For this purpose no lofty intellect or proud science 
are required — the first impressions of reason and nature suffice. Nothing 
is wanted but a mind still bearing on it those primitive rays of ^ light 
which God bestowed upon it at creation, and which has not yet obscured 
or extinguished them by the darkness of passion and by the false glare 
of an abstruse and insensate philosophy. What need is there of fresh 
researches and wearisome speculations to Imow what God is ? We have 
only to raise our eyes above : we see the immensity of the heavens, which 
are the work of his hands — these great bodies of light which roll so 
regularly and so majestically over our heads and by the side of which our 
earth is but an imperceptible atom. What magnificence 1 Who said to 
the sun, come forth out of nothing, and preside over the day ? and to the 
moon, appear, and be thou the torch of the night ? Who gave a being 
and a name to this multitude of stars which so splendidly adorn the 
firmament, and which are so many immense suns, each appointed to 
shine on some other world ? Who is the workman whose omnipotence 
was able to perfoi-m these wonders, among which all the pride of dazzled 
reason is lost and confounded ? Who else than the Sovereign Creator of 
the universe could have performed theim ? Could they have come forth 
of themselves from the bosom of chaotic chance ? and would the atheist 
be desperate enough to attribute to that which does not exist an 
omnipotence which he audaciously denies to Him who is essentially and 
by whom everything has been made ? The most rude and barbarous 
nations understand the language of the 3kies. God ha3 established 
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them oyer onr heads as celestial heralds, which unceasingly announce his 
grandeur to all the universe : their majestic silence speaks the language 
of all men and of all nations; it is a voice heard and understood 
wherever the earth is peopled. You may penetrateUo the most distant 
and desert extremities of the earth, but there is no place in the universe, 
however hidden it may be from men, can hide itself from the brightness 
of this power shining above us in the luminous globes which adorn the 
firmament. — Translated from MassiUon. 



THE TOWN CLERK OF EPHESUS. 



Cotton Mather often used to say 
there was a gentleman mentioned 
in Acts xix., to whom he was in- 
debted for some of the best advice 
he ever received. This person was 
the town-clerk of Ephesus, whose 
council was to do nothing rashly. 

So when any matter of conse- 
quence came before Mather for 
decision, he was accustomed to say, 
" Let us first consult the town-clerk 
of Ephesus." 

How much trouble and sorrow 
would be avoided if more people 
were to consult this gentleman; 
how many more things would be 
done right the first time, and not 
have to be done over again; how 
much more of joy, and safety, and 
rest, in the assurance that we deli- 
berated well, weighed consequences, 
-waited the leadings of the Lord, 
and followed the openings of his 
providence. 

The hardest lesson of many a life 
is that of waiting. It is easy enough 
to hurry when all the world is 
hurrying, to make quick resolves 



and rash promises; but to pause 
while the swift current is sweeping 
by, to think, and wait, and pray, 
and listen for the low counsel of 
that guiding Spirit which whispers 
to every Christian heart, " He that 
believeth shall not make haste " — is 
no easy task. 

Some people are for ever inclined 
to run before they are sent. And 
if the Lord left them to themselves, ' 
they would soon finish their course 
,in utter ruin; but in mercy he 
restrains our ways. He shuts us 
up, and hedges us about and en- 
tangles our feet till we are compelled 
to stop, and like prisoned birds that 
flutter and beat against their cage- 
bars till in weariness they fall down 
and submit, we at length learn to 
be quiet, and know moderation, and 
be slow in speech, calm in thought, 
and temperate in action. How many 
a heart can say with Rosetti : — 
" I would have gone, God bade me stay ; 

I would have worked, He bade me rest j 
He broke my will from day to day; 

He read my yearnings unexpres't, 
And said them nay." 



FOUR IMPOSSIBLE THINGS. 



First, to escape trouble by running 
away from duty. Jonah once made 
the experiment ; but he soon found 
himself where all his imitators will 
in the end find themselves. There- 
fore, manfully meet and overcome 
the difficulties and trials to which 
the post assigned by God's provi- 
dence exposes you. 

Second, to become a Christian of 
strength and maturity without un- 
dergoing severe trials. What fire is 



to gold, that is affliction to the 
believer. It bums up the dross, 
and makes the gold shine forth with 
imalloyed lustre. 

Third, to form an independent 
character except when thrown upon 
one's own resources. The oak in 
the middle of the forest, if sur- 
rounded on every side by trees that 
shelter and shade it, runs up tall 
and sickly ; but away from its pro- 
tectors, the first blast will overturn 
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it. But the same tree, growing in 
the open field, where it is continually 
beat upon by the tempest, becomes 
its own protector. So the man who 
is compelled to rely on his own re< 
sources forms an independence of 
character to which he could not 
otherwise have attained. 



Fourth, to be a growing man 
when you look to your post for in- 
fluence, instead of bringing influence 
to your post. Therefore, prefer 
rather to climb up hill with difficulty 
than to roll down with ii^^lorionB 
ease. 



THE BAPTISM. 



'Twu near the close of that bleat day, when, 

with melodioua swell, 
To crowded mart and lonely Tale had spoke 

the Sabbath beU i 
While on a broad unrofiled stream with 

firinged yerdure bright. 
The WesteriDg sunbeam richly shed a tinge 

of crimson light. 

When, lo! a solemn train appeared, by 
their lored pastor led, 

And sweetly rose the holy hymn as toward 
that stream the^ sped $ 

And he its deaymg, crystal breast, with 
graceful moTcment trod. 

His steadfast eye upraised, to seek commu- 
nion with his Gbd. 

Then, bending o'er his staff, approached 

that willow-shaded shore, 
A man of many weary years, with furrowed 

temples hoar ; 
And faintly breathed his trembling lip — 

" Behold, I fain would be 
Buried in baptism with my Lord ere death 

shall summon me." 

With brow benign like Him whose hand 
did waTcring Peter gnide. 

The pastor bore his tottering frame through 
that translucent tide ; 

And plunged him 'neath the shrouding 
wave, and spake the Triune name, 

And joy upon that withered face, in won- 
dering radiance came. 

And then advanced a lordly form, in man* 

hood's towering pride, 
Who from the ^ded snares of earth had 

wisely turned aside ; 
And, following in His steps who bowed to 

Jordan's startled ware, 
In deep humility of soul, this £uthful 

witness gare. 



Who next P — ^A fair and fragile form, in 

snowy robe dotii more, 
That tender beauty in her eye that wikoB 

the TOW of lore ; 
Yea, come, thou gentle one, and ann % 

soul with strength diyine. 
This stem worid hath a thousand darts to 

rez a breast like thine. 

Beneath its smile a traitor's kiss is offc in 

darkness bound — 
ding to that Comforter who holds a bslm 

for every wound ; 
Propitiate that Protector's care who never 

will forsake, 
And thou shalt strike the harp of praiM, 

even wheo thy heartstrings break. 

Then, with a firm, unshrinking step, tb 

watery path she trod, 
And gave with woman's deathless tnut her 

beinff to her God ; 
And when all drooping from the flood she 

rose like lily stem, 
Hethought that spotless brow might wear 

ah angel's diadem. 

Yet more! Yet more! — ^How meek thej 

bow to their Bedeemer's rite. 
Then pass with music on their way, Hl^e 

JOTOUS sons of liffht ; 
Yet lingering on uiose shores I stand, 'till 

every sound was hushed. 
For hallowed munngs o'er my soul, Ulce 

spring-swollen rivers rushed. 

'Tis better, said the voice within, to bear a 

Christian's cross, 
Than sell this fleeting life for gold, which 

death shall prove but dross — . 
Far better, when yon shrivelled skies are 

like a banner furled. 
To share in Christ's reproach, than gain 

the glory of the world. 

L. H. SiGOVunr. 



A CHILD'S BEBUKB. 



« Mamka," said a little child, " my teacher teUs me this world is only a place wboe 
God lets us Htc a little while, that we may prepare for a better world. But» mamma, 
I don't see any body preparing for eternity. I see you preparing to go to the country, 
and Aunt Eliza is preparing to come here. But I do not see any one preparing to go to 
heaven. If any body wants to go there, wAy don*t they try to get ready V Beader, are 
you making any preparation P If not, when wUl you beffinP ^^o^dsg^ .irhy Dotf 
"]^owi0tiieaooeptedtiaie$ and bow ia the day of ealyation.'^ ^ 
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J. B. ROTHEBHAM'S TEANSLATION OF MATT. XXIV. 34. 



While desirous of cherishing 
every feeling of respect for Mr. 
Botherham, I must saj that, in his 
last letter, he reminds me of nothing 
80 much as of a man who, finding 
himself likely to be overcome by his 
opponent, tries to raise a cloud of 
dust, that under cover of it, he may 
escape. The matter in debate be- 
tween us is simply the meaning of 
y€vm^ as employed by the New Tes- 
tament writers and by the LXX. No 
one knows better than Mr. Bother- 
ham that the only possible way of 
satisfactorily determining this is by 
considering the usage. We must 
enquire how the word is employed 
by those writers, and what meaning 
or meanings they attach to it. 

In the note appended by him to 
Matt. xxiv. 84, Mr. Botherham has 
taken this plain and straightforward 
course. He tells us that the 
" general" meaning of ycvca is gme- 
ration, and that it is only "some- 
times," " rarely," that it can signify 
race; and in order to justify himself 
to the Christian public in departing 
in this passage from the received 
translation, he quotes a number of 
instances in which he affirms the 
word is used in the sense which he 
assigns to il;. 

In this plain and straightforward 
course I have followed him. I have 
endeavored to show that he is mis- 
taken in every one of the instances he 
has quoted, and that, in all of them, 
the sacred writers employ ycvca to 
point to persons living at the time 
to which they have reference. I 
challenged Mr. Botherham to pro- 
duce a single instance, either from 
the New Testament or from the 
LXX, in which yeyta includes in its 
meaning, along with the living, 
either the dead, or the unborn, or 
both. Mr. Botherham has not done 
AM| ami h^ cmmot do it. 



Finding that he cannot do it, and 
thus justify the translation he has 
published, he tries to draw away 
attention from the point in dispute, 
(1) by introducing his own views as 
to the meaning of our Lord's pro- 
phetic savings in Matt, xxiv, and (9) 
by charging me with failure in the 
argument because, forsooth, I have 
not followed him from the plain and 
common-sense ground he has taken 
in his note, into the moonshine and 
mistiness he introduces in his letter. 
"L.L." (says he) "has ascended to no 
generalization of *genea.*** Now to 
my mind this is sheer nonsense. 
What has any "generalization** of 
*' genea** to do with the sense in 
which genea is used by the writers 
in question? Let Mr. Botherham 
" ascend" if he pleases. I shall look 
at him while floating on the clouds 
of "generalization," but I cannot 
accompany him in his aerial flight. 
When he comes down again to the 
regions of common sense I shall be 
ready to talk with him. 

Then, " L. L. has not dared to 
state the root idea of genea" But 
what need was there for my stating 
it when Mr. Botherham himself had 
already done it so well? "Fcvta," (says 
he) bears upon its face the primary 
notion of birth" So say I also. 
But this is not the question. The 
question is — To whom, of those 
who are bom,_do the New Testament 
writers and the LXX. refer when 
they use the word? 

Then, shocking to say, " L. L. 
has given no account of its {genea* e) 
divergent applications." In the pre- 
sent case I do not wonder that Mr. 
Botherham should be somewhat 
fond of "divergent applications." 
Never had he greater need of them. 
But, unhappily, I don't believe in 
them. I have searched the New 
Testament and die L}iX through 
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and through, and I can't find them. 
I am well aware, as I said in my last 
letter, that ycvca is not always used 
in scripture to mean what generation 
means among ourselves ; that there 
are idioms in the Greek language, 
in connexion with the use of the 
term, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in our own tongue. 
But this is heside the mark. The 
question is, — Can clear and unmis- 
takable instances be poiifted out in 
the New Testament or in the LXX, 
in which ycvca includes in its mean- 
ing successive generations ; — in 
which, along with those living at 
the time, the dead, or the unborn, 
or both, are referred to? I say 
again, that Mr, RotherJiam, though he 
speaks so confidently, has not, and 
cannot, produce even one such instance. 

But I think I hear him saying — 
" What about Jer. viii. 3 ? " L. L. is 
" afraid," (it seems) •* to come near" 
the bones which this passage speaks 
of! Mr. Botherham even waxes 
witty at my expense. '' Disinterred 
bones," (says he) " do try the nerves, 
especially when haunted and guard- 
ed by the very ghost one does not 
wish to see r Well, I am glad to find 
that Mr^ Botherham is not a grim 
man, and that he can ** crack a joke." 
I hope he may live long enough to 
crack many more. He vnll find, 
however, before we have done with 
it, that no one has greater reason to 
be afraid of the ghost in this passage 
than himself. If I am not mistaken, 
it will henceforth haunt him pretty 
often by day, and possibly some- 
times by night as well. As for my 
not having noticed this passage in 
my last letter, the fact is that I was 
not aware of the circumstance till I 
saw it stated by Mr. Botherham. 
I then turned to my last conmiuni- 
cation and found to my surprise 
that, for once, at least, in this con- 
troversy, Mr. Botherham was right. 

Following his example, I repro- 
duce the passage. The reader will 
thus have the matter fairly before 
him. 



'*At that time, saith the Lobd, 
they shall bring out the bones of 
the Kings of Judah, and the bones 
of his princes, and the bones of the 
prophets, and the bones of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, out of their 
graves : and they shall spread them 
out before the sun and the moon, 
and all the host of heaven, whom 
they have loved and whom they 
have served, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have 
worshipped: they shall not be 
gathered, nor be buried; they 
shall be for dung upon the face of 
the earth. And death shall be 
chosen rather than life by all the 

BBSIDUE OF THEM THAT REMAIN OF 

THIS EVIL OENBA, which remain in all 
the places whither I have driven 
them, saith the Lord of hosts." 

Now, to treat this passage soberly, 
instead of jocularly, as Mr. Bother- 
ham does, it is clear that, if he is 
right as to the ijneaning of yma 
here, and if it is not a certain gene^ 
ration of the Jewish race that the 
prophet points to, but the Jewish 
rac6 itself, then it follows that 
" death is being chosen rather than 
life" by all the Jews now living 
on the earth! The Bothschilds, 
Goldschmidts, Montefiores, &c., &c., 
are now " choosing death rather than 
life." For, do not they belong to 
''the residue of them that remain of 
this evil race ? ** To escape from this 
conclusion, Mr. Botherham will per- 
haps take refuge in that very con- 
venient and favorite hiding place, 
and tell us that the prophecy is yet 
unfulfilled ! We shall see. 

The meaning of the prophecy, 
however, is clear enough. It has 
reference to a certain Ume, *' At 
that time, saith the Lord, they shall 
bring out the bones," &c. Now I 
suppose it would not require the 
lifetime of several successive gene- 
rations to bring out the bones in 
question. A short time would suffice 
for this. The prophet, therefore, is 
referring to a time, then very near, 
when the Jewish people were so 
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oppressed by their conquerors, that 
multitudes of them perished mise- 
rably, and " death was chosen rather 
than life" by the survivors — i. e. 
by those who remained alive of the 
evil f^eneration refern^d to. 

Mr. Rotherham, his fit of plea- 
santry being still on him, asks 
farther if I will -* adventure myself 
into the seventh chapter." where 
" this NATION that obeyeth not the 
voice of the Lord" is spoken of. 
Now, as a piece of arpfument, this is 
simply ridiculous. What! because 
the prophet speaks of the nation in 
the seventh chapter, may he not 
speak of a generation of the nation in 
the eighth chapter? If he had 
meant nation in the eighth chapter, 
would he not have used the word he 
employs f )r nation in the seventh 
chapter ? By using a different word 
he shows that he is expressing a 
different idea. 

Mr.. Rotherham makes a similar 
blunder with reference to Deut. 
xxxii. The *'mne finger-posts" 
which, as he tells us, he has set up 
in this chapter, point to anything 
rather than the conclusion which he 
wishes. Granting that in those 
nine verses Moses is referring to the 
Jewish race, this would not prove 
that in verses 6 and 20, when he 
uses the word generation he uses it 
to mean race, Mncaulay has written 
a history of England. Should I be 
justified in arguing that because in 
a certain chapter he is often speak- 
ing of the English nation^ or the 
Anglo-Saxon race^ when he uses the 
term gmeration in that chapter he 
must use it in the sense of race? 
But this is precisely Mr. Rother- 
ham*s argument. Moses, in Dout. 
xxxii., is giving a history of the 
Jewish race, when therefore he uses 
in this chapter the word generation, 
he must use it in the sense of race! 

As to the meaning of our Lord's 
prediction in Matthew xxiv. about 
** the abomination of desolation," 
&c. it may suflBce if I reler him 
to the view given by Albert Barnes 



in his comment on the verse,* which 
is substantially the same as that 
given by Bishop Newton, Scott. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, &c. Mr. Rotherham 
asks several questions suufgested by 
his view of Matt. xxiv. Why should 
not " the Jewish temple be re-built?" 
Why should not " the Jewish dis- 
pensation be re.>tored," or, at least, 
" the Jews be permitted partially to 
restore their usages in Jerusalem ?" 
Why should there not be " a holy 
place in Jerusalem once more?" 
Why not, indeed ? Why should not 
the wheels of time roll backward? 
Why should not that which waxed 
old and vanished away (Heb. viii. 
13) 1800 years ago, re-appear ? Why 
should not ** the weak and beggarly 
elements" whereunto some once 
wished to be in bondage (Gal. iv. 9) 
again take the place of the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ? Such a 
state of things would suit the views 
of some people well. We should 
require some stronger reason, how- 
ever, than the mere fact that it 
would suit Mr. Rotherham's opinion 
as to the meaning of our Lord's 
prophecy, to lead us to believe that 
" the holy place" which was swept 
away by Divine judgment in the 
year 70 is to become a *' holy place" 
once more. Perhaps Mr. Rother- 
ham believes not only that the 
Jewish temple will be re-built, but 
that the glory of the Lord will fill 
the house again as in the days of 
King Solomon. (1 Kings viii.) 

* Thit it a Hebrew exprestion, meaning an abomt* 
nable or hateful destroyer. The Gentiles were all held 
in abomination hy the Jews. Act« x. 38. Ths 
abomnation of desolation nn ana the lf4>nian army, 
and is so explained by Luke, xxi. 30. The Bomaa 
army is further called the abominaMon on aeeonnt of 
the inmges of the Emperor and the raglei^ carried in 
front of the legions, and regarded by the Romans with 
divine honours. ^Spokeno/by Damtl thf propM, 
Dan. ix. 26, 37 ; xi. 31 j xii. 11., % Standing i» IA# kolf 
vlact Mark says, "standing where it ouglit not" 
meaning the same thing. All Jerusalem was esteemed 
holy. Matt. iv. 5. The meaning of this is. when you 
see the Roman armies standing in tlie holy aty, or 
encamped around tli«». temple, or the ^man ensignt 
or standards in the temple Josephus further relatei 
that when the city was taken the Ro.nans bi-oujfht 
their idols into the temple, and placed them ov»-r the 
eastern j?Hte, and sacrificed to them there. JewisB 
Wars. lib. vi. cap. vi. 1. If Wkoso readeth, kc Ihit 
seems to be a remark made by the evansrehst, to dm-ct 
the attention of the reader purticukiiy to the meaaiBg 
of the prophecy by Daniei 
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But I must draw this already 
much too lengthened letter to a 
close. Probahly in his next com- 
munication Mr. Bothei*ham may 
find out that there are some points 
which I have failed to notice, and 



may charitably tell your readers 
again that I am afraid of ghosts. 
He had better take care that the 
ghosts he raises do not turn on 
himself. — ^Yours respectfully, L. L. 
To the Editor of the B. H. 



THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY.* 



It is Christ's desire that his 
people should be one ; indeed the 
success of his kingdom is made to 
depend largely upon this unity. 
John xvii. 21. 

It is therefore the duty of Chris- 
tian disciples to " keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace," as 
much as they desire to stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of 
Christ, as much as they desire the 
progress of the kingdom of God, so 
much must they make this one great 
aim of their Christian life. 

The Churches associated together 
on New Testament principles have 
an especial responsibility laid upon 
them in this regard: they have 
stood forward with very high — not 
too high — pretensions ; they have, 
in effect, said : " We have reached 
a platform broad enough, and sub- 
stantial enough to bring together in 
one all true believers ; and we invite 
all sectarians to leave the frail rafts 
upon which they are assaying to 
reach the heavenly country and to 
take their place with us upon this 
sure foundation." If, then, while 
we are sounding this invitation in 
the ears of the sects, we are found 
in any measure pursuing the schis- 
matic course which, in words we 
condemn, we are only bringing both 
ourselves and the truth into con- 
tempt. . . . 

Any additional remark under this 

•These paragraphs arc from a paper called forth by 
the article last mouth, entitled " Thoughts on Schism** 
Tlie entire paper would be somewhat too long for our 
present space, and is. to some slight extent, more 
personal than desirable. We were not aware that the 
writer of the pnper last mouth was at all interested in 
any case of withdrawal or it might have been deemed 
preferable to wait for '• Thoughts on Schism" till they 
were written by one not in a position to be influenced 
by any particular case. Here, however, the dispute, 
so far as the 9. H. ii concerned, muit clow.«-Xi>r 



question will be in support of the 
principle which this quotation re- 
cognises. Having regard then, to 
the form in which the first question 
is presented, it may, in a word, be 
answered NO. There is no scrip- 
ture precept or example to justify 
any brother leaving the fellowship 
of a Christian Church. Of course 
no one needs to be told that this 
reply has no reference to cases of 
necessary dismission, owing to 
change of residence or other causes, 
nor to cases of separation as the 
result of Church discipline. 

There is not one instance in 
which any individual, or number of 
individuals, is called upon, or even 
encouraged, or even recognized in 
leaving the fellowship of a New 
Testament Church. Let this state- 
ment be duly weighed. It is not in 
point, nor even in accordance with 
fact, to urge that in early times 
there was not the same occasion for 
such a course as there is now ; that 
the Churches were more apostolic, 
more pure, more orderly then than 
now. It is surely unnecessary to 
remind the reader of the letters to 
Corinth, the Galilean Churches, and 
to the Asiatic Churches referred to 
Kev. ii., iii., that if there are any cir- 
cumstances which will warrant, any 
reasons which will justify, division 
or schism, these circumstances may 
surely be found in the history of 
error, declension, and positive wrong 
of which these Churches form the 
subject ; and yet the partisan will 
look in vain for even a hint to sup- 
port him in his schismatic proceed- 
ings. , . . 

" Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind/* Very good; but 
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is this persuasion to lead to his 
leaving the fellowship of the Cliurch? 
It is the glory of the foundation 
upon which we rest that differt^nces 
of opinion, conviction, persuasion, if 
you will, may he fully held and 
exercised, without interfering with 
the unity of the body. This quota- 
tion from Paul (Rom. xiv. SWs a 
very suggestive scripture, and will 
serve as a substantial support to 
what has just been said, while it 
will afford a very striking example 
as to how easy it is to quote or 
** wrest Scripture" to our own or our 
arguments' ** destruction." Paul in 
the passage is speaking to the 
Romans on some matters which 
were evidently causing dissensions 
among the brethren, and he steps 
forward to throw oil on the troubled 
waters, and in effect he says, " well, 
brethren, I am not going to take 
up one side or another, I will not 
even express my own views in these 
matters. There must be forbear- 
ance ; you are earnest men, and you 
are faithful to your convictions; 
let eveiy man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind, but do not let this 
mar your fellowship or cool the love 
with which you regard each other as 
brethren in the Lord." 

But further it must be borne in 
mind that error is possible even 
where there is the fullest persuasion 
of the rectitude of the position held, 
,for example, the Galatians were fully 
persuaded in their own minds as to 
the correctness of the position they 
held, and yet they were wrong. 
Paul says to them, " This persuasion 
Cometh not of Him who calleth 
you.'* Gal. v. 8. . . . 

It will serve all the pui-poses of 
the present inquiry if we answer the 
question, "When does a Church 
cease to be a Church?" in its 
negative form, and indeed this form 
will afford opportunity for much 
more ample details than any attempt 
to answer it in its positive aspect. 

The Churches conspicuous for 
their irregularities and their errors 



have already been hinted at. It 
may be necessary to look at them a 
little more in detail. Beginning 
with Corinth, a person with far 
more latitude of moral and theolo- 
gical feeling than G. H. would say, 
in reading the letters addressed to 
this Church, **here, indeed, is a 
community hopelessly beyond the 
pale of Christian recognition," rent 
by party spirit ! (1 Cor. iii. iv.) gross 
immorality left unpunished ! (1 Cor. 
V. 1.) The ordinance of the Lord's 
supper, degraded to the level of a 
common feast! (1 Cor. xi. 21.) 
Surely this is no Church of Christ, 
yet Paul addresses them as " The 
Church of God which is at Corinth." 
1 Cor. i. 2. 

Again, look at the Galatian 
Churches. Their error was in 
doctrine, and it was of the gravest 
character. In their case there seems 
to have been a departure of the 
most extraordinary kind from the 
simplicity of the truth. Yet Paul 
addresses them as " The Churches 
of Galatia," (Gal. i. 3) and as 
** brethren." Gal. iv. 81.. 

Then if we look at the Churches 
of Asia, as spoken of in the begin* 
ning of the Book of Revelation, we 
have much more of the same man* 
ner of speech, and this time the 
words ^are spoken by the great Head 
of the Church 'himself. The Church 
at Ephesus, the Church at Perga- 
mos, the Church at Thy atir a, the 
Church at Sardis, the Church at 
Laodicea. What a congeries of de- 
clension, error, spiritual disease, 
and death. Yet all are '* Churches 
of Christ," and to all a kindly word 
of warning and encouragement is 
addressed : to none has the time for 
hope passed away. It is true of 
some that their time for favour was 
about to end — their candlestick was 
about to be removed ; not that the 
light of truth was about to be re- 
placed by sectarian error, as G. H. 
supposes, but the candlestick itself 
— the Church — ^which is the pillar 
and siipport of. the truth, itseli* was 
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to be blotted out. Yet in the whole 
passage there is not a single hint 
that the faithful minority would be 
justified in leaving the fellowship. 
The word is, "hold fast till I 
come." The robes are to be kept 
pure and the triumph secured, not 
by withdrawing from the faithless 
and erring, but iu a constant and 
consistent effort at upholding the 
truth and doing the will of the 
Master in spite of, and in the midst 
of, error and declension. 

There are two passages which 
have sometimes been used as argu- 
ments in favor of leaving a Church 
under certain circumstances. The 
one quoted is Rev. xviii. 4. " Come 
out of her, my people," &c. It will 
be enougli to ask the reader to turn 
to the quotation and read the con- 
text. The second passage is 2 Cor. 
vi. 17 : " Come out from among 
them and be ye separate," &c. Two 
quotations will give the true import 
of this scripture. First, who are 
addressed? Answer, the Church. 
Second, whose fellowship are they 
to leave? Answer, the fellowship 
of Idolaters. . . . 

As was said at the outset these 
are important questions, and, it may 
- be, the foregoing remarks will be 
read by some who have thought- 
lessly and without scripture autho- 
rity, left the fellowship of the Church 
. of Christ — considerations of the 
most trivial character may have con- 
duced to this. You have not only done 
wrong, but your relationship to 
Christ is in jeopardy. " To abandon 
the Church is to abandon the Lord's 
institutions and, by implication, to 
abandon the Lord himself." 

BEMABKS. 

The facts of New Testament 
history, cited in the above passages, 



are worthy of being ever kept in 
view, and they should certainly in- 
fluence every disciple of Christ. 
Of course it is possible for a Church 
to deny the faith, change the ordi- 
nances of God, or sink into manifest 
immorality. In such case the few 
who adhere to the Lord have to 
call for reformation, and, if it be 
denied, then certainly their duty is 
to come out, and in so doing they 
leave as the Church withdrawing 
itself from what is not better than 
a synagogue of Satan. Only on 
grounds such as these can the 
minority withdraw, and when they 
do thus withdraw they cannot 
acknowledge the Church from which 
they have gone. There can be no 
passing backward and forward from 
one to the other on the part of good 
friends who want to be kindly to 
both. The separation is a mon- 
strous wickedness if not compelled 
by the Church ceasing to be a 
Church of God, and if so compelled 
then non-fellowship to the utmost 
is the law. In our plea for a Be- 
turn to Primitive Christianity 
nothing is more important than 
that every disciple shall be taught 
that no amount of difference of 
opinion, personal liking, or diver- 
gence in matters of expediency can 
be allowed to divide a Church, and 
that they who, on any such grounds, 
make division, must be held to have 
placed themselves beyond the fel- 
lowship of the Church of Christ. 
These remarks are of general appli- 
cation, and are not to be read as in- 
dicating a judgment in any particu- 
lar case ; but were we called to 
judge in any instance our vprdict 
would be the result of the applica- 
tion of these principles. — Ed. 



MARKIAGE OF BELIEVERS WITH UNBELIEVERS. 



This is a matter which has come 
before us in many shapes and forms, 
and we can with safety state that 
very few, if any, Churches there are 



who through this have net been 
placed in difl&cult circumstances. I^ 
is to be feared that this evil ifl p» 
frequent occurrenoe, sad that it i> 
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treated by many as a very trifling 
matter, and not with at least a 
serious and calm reflection. 

Such connections are wrong in 
point of principle, and often pro- 
duce lamentable effects. Such un- 
happy unions fill the minds of real 
devoted Christians with grief and 
sadness. And then how inconsistent 
marrying with unbelievers is, setting 
aside the Lord's claims, and thus 
pursuing a course at direct variance 
with his revealed word ; how incon- 
sistent it would be deemed for a 
Prince or Princess to marry one that 
was not considered, (if you will allow 
the term) of "Royal Blood," and 
Brethren, are we not sons and 
daughters of a great and mighty 
King, and have we not sworn alle- 
giance to him, who has become the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 
" Be not unequally yoked with un- 
believers," are the words of the 
great Apostle, for " What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighte- 
ousness ? and what communion hath 
light with darkness ? and what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial? 
What part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel?" 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
Again, when writing concerning 
widows, he says they are at liberty 
to marry whom they will, " Only in 
the Lord." Shall we repeat the 
sentence — " Only in the Lord." 

How can two walk together agree- 
ably and happily unless they be 
agreed? Can thtf Spirit of God 
and the spirit of the world apart 
from Him be cultivated in the same 
dwelling to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties ? How are the chil- 
dren to be educated, pupils of the 
father or the mother? seeing no 
man can seiwe two masters. How 
is the Lord's day to be spent? 
Drunkenness, idleness, and worldli- 
ness in the one, spirituality and 
heavenly-mindedness in the other; 
alas! the last-mentioned frequently 
gives place to the other. What 
shall be the standard books of the 
" Family Library ?" Remember, a 



house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and divided too in a subject 
of eternal importance. It may be 
said with perfect confidence that 
such unions have ruined many, yet 
it has often been said by those who 
violate the injunctions of the Apostle 
Paul, that the objects of their choice 
are not opposed to religion, are not 
the enemies of God, and that they 
hope by proper means to bring them 
into his fold. Pause here. The 
writer once heard a sister say, who 
was about taking part in a union 
like unto this, only dissoluble by 
death. *'He will have to be my brother 
before he becomes my husband," and 
a paragraph from a letter before me 
reads (written by her husband.) "I 
have been united to the Lord and 
his Church by baptism ; another 
importont union has been made, and 
we have become husband and wife, 
and I feel deeply desirous that both 
unions may prove as they are de- 
signed and fitted for, our increased 
mutual happiness, so that we may 
walk hand in hand along that good 
and narrow path which leads to 
eternal life." 

Christian reader, when contem- 
plating such an union let the words 
of this sister come up before your 
mind, let it be engraved deeply 
upon your heart, remember the 
words of the great Apostle, '<Be not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers." 
If we consult the sacred pages of 
the '*01d Dispensation" we shall 
find that it was this that made sin 
so awfully predominant in the days 
of Noah, and caused the daughters 
of Lot to perish with the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Con- 
sider then these things — do not form 
a connexion in which you cannot 
seek God's approval and expect his 
blessing, as members of a family 
whose father is God and whose 
home is heaven. You are under 
the most solemn obligation not to 
be conformed to the things of this 
world ; make not those your com- 
panions who love not God, and are 
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opposed to his truth — if you do 
there is every reason to fear you 
"will make shipwreck of faith. Many 
who once bid fair have been drawn 
aside by unhallowed marriages; 
from the day they formed the un- 
happy union religion languished, 
declined, and at lenorth died. The 
day of their marriage was the seal 
to their eternal ruin — let it not be 
yours; by so doing you will be 
placing stumbling blocks in the way 
of Christian progress, staying in- 
stead of propelling the Gospel 



Chariot, nn hindrance to the spread 
of truth, strewing the path with 
more thorns, makinpf it still more 
difficult to steer along the " narrow 
path" that lends us up to God. 
Faithful in these things, you will be 
led to an increased measure of faith- 
fulness in otiiers ; you then shall be 
numbered with those to whom shall 
be pronounced the pleasing audit, 
the sound of which seems to greet 
one's ear — "Well done good and 
faithful servant." G. W. 

Birmingham. 
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If you turn to the ninth chapter 
of Genesis and the twenty seventh 
verse, you will find these words writ- 
ten — **Oodshall enlarge Japheth and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem" The 
prophetic words were spoken by 
Noah shortly after the flood, and 
consequently about four thousand 
years ago. Let us consider for a 
moment their wondrous fulfilment. 
Of the sons of Noah that took 
refuge with him in the ark, Japheth 
was the youngest, and Shem the 
oldest. From Japheth spring the 
European^ and from Shem the 
Asiatics. But lest this assertion 
should, to some readers, seem too 
much taken for granted, we will 
point out, in Europe and Asia, the 
early settlements of some of the 
descendents of Japheth and Shem, 
closely following the order of the 
names as recorded in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. By doing so 
we shall bring them within the scope 
of secular history, and thus estab- 
lish the unbroken chain which con- 
nects Japheth with Europe and Shem 
with Asia. In Genesis, the tenth 
chapter, commencing at the second 
verse and continuing to the end of 
the fifth, we read — 

" The sons of Japheth, Gomer 
and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, 
and Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras, 
and the sons of Gomer, Ashkenaz, 
and Ripath, and Togarmah, and the 
sons of Javan; Elishah and Tar- 
shish, Kittimj and Dodanim. By 



these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands ; every one 
after his tongue, after then: families, 
in their nations." 

Gomer was the eldest son of Ja- 
pheth and the father of Ashkenaz, 
Ripath, and Togarmuh. 

Gomer is ^ener^lly recognized as 
the progenitor of the Celtic race. 
The Cymry, a branch of it, retaining, 
with slight deviation, the original 
name. 

The descendants of Ashkenaz lived 
originally in the neighbourhood of 
Armenia, and have left there the 
name of lake Ascanius in proof. 
The part they have played in emi- 
gration is not so certain, though 
some writers consider them to be 
connected with the ScandinaYj'an 
race. 

Ripath. — The descendants of Bi- 
path settled about the Rhipean or 
Carpathian mountains. From Togar- 
mah the Armenians are descended. 

Magog. — Magog, the second son of 
Japheth, is the progenitor of the 
ancient Scythian, modem Russian, 
race — the people inhabiting north of 
the a4TOusus. Gog^ the principal 
part of the name is contained in the 
word CA C/C'asus— almost the iden- 
tical sound. In Ez. xxxviii. 1,5^: 
xxxix. 1 — 6, Gog appears in con- 
junction with Meshech, Tubal and 
Rosh, who seem to have migrated 
northwards from Armenia and givfiD 
their name of Meshech, or Moschra, 
to Moscow and MuscoYia. ^^ 
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dwelt in the country about Georgia, 
then proceeding northwards, stamped 
the name of Tubal on Tobolsk. The 
third of the Scythian tribes, over 
which Gog or Magog was the prince 
or chief, is Rosh, The people of 
Rosh inhabited the country north of 
the Taurus to the River Volga, and 
have transmitted their name to the 
mighty Buss or Russian nation. 
Madai was the ancestor of the Modes. 
Javan was the father of the Greek 
race. From Tiras were descended 
the inhabitants living on the banks 
of the Tyras or Dniester. Elishah — 
Josephus identified Elishah with the 
race of the Cohans. Tarshish is the 
father of the early Spaniards. Kittim 
— From Kittim sprang the inhabi- 
tants of Cyprus and other Phoenician 
Islands in the Mediterranean ; and 
from Dodanim sprang the Trojans 
and lUyrians. Thus we find the 
descendants of Japheth radiating 
from their home in Armenia, and a 
distinct line of them extending from 
the Volga in the east to the Straits 
of Gibraltar in the west. As they 
increased in numbers they spread 
northwards until the whole of 
Europe including Britain and Scan- 
dinavia, were peopled by the descend- 
ants of Japheth. This can be shown 
also by the names they have left 
through the countries through which 
they passed. 

Let us take the Celtic or Gaelic 
branch of the Gomerites, descended 
from Gomer, the son of Japheth, and 
let us look at a few of the names 
they have imprinted on regions they 
once inhabited, but which they left 
for more northerly ones. 

We find these Gaels starting from 
6^^LLatia — the eastern GALLisl. 
Taking the map and travelling north- 
wards we come to G^^LLipolis, a 
city of the Galli ; Wallachia, which 
is another form of writing Gallachia, 
as we say Wales, but the French 
Pays de Galles ; then Galicia or 
Austrian Poland; Canton de Gall 
in Switzerland ; Galicia in Spain ; 
then the western land of the Gauls, 



or Gallia — France; the country of 
the Walloons Com Wal ; Wales, and 
the Gaelic country of North Britain 
and Ireland. Learned men generally 
agree that the great bulk of the 
European nations are descended 
from Japheth as those of Africa from 
Ham, and those of Asia from Shem. 
In Gen. x. ch., 21st to the 29th v., 
we find 8hem*8 sons were Elam 
Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
Arams sons were Uz, Hull, Gether 
and Mash. Arphaxad begat Salah, 
and Salah begat Eber. Eber*8 sons 
were Peleg and Joktan. Joktan was 
the father of Almodad, and Sheleph, 
and Hazarmaveth, and Jerah, and 
Hadoram, and Uzal, and Diklah, 
and Obal, and Abimael, and Sheba, 
and Ophir, and Havilah, and Jobab. 
The Persians sprang from Elam, and 
the Assyrians from Asshur; the 
Chaldeans from Arphaxad, the Sy- 
rians, Mesopotamians, and Arme- 
nians from Aram. The Lydians 
from Lud. The descendants of 
Joktan peopled Arabia, and the other 
sons mentioned settled in vaiious 
parts north of the Persian Gulph. 

Thus the frontier countries of 
Asia were soon peopled by the de- 
scendants of Shem, from the south 
of Arabia in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, to the confines of India in an 
easterly one; and in process of 
time the whole of Asia as far as 
the Japan islands were peopled from 
the same stock. Having settled the 
respective portions of the globe in- 
habited by the descendents of these 
two Noahic children, we will proceed 
at once to show the minute fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy concerning 
them — " God shall enlarge Japheth 
and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem." Four thousand years ago 
it was said the descendants of Ja- 
peth should dwell in the tents of 
Shem — in other words that the 
Europeans should have settlements 
in Asia ; and if we take up the page 
of history or look at the map of 
Asia at the present time, do we not 
find that to be the fact. Did not 
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the armies of the Greek and Roman 
empires penetrate and dwell in the 
tents of Shem? and in modern 
times have not the most powerful 
countries of Europe possessed tents 
in Shem's territories — especially 
since the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape? Has not Spain 
ruled in various parts of Asia, and 
does she not do so now ? Does she 
not possess tents at the present 
lime in the Philiippine, the Ladrone, 
and the Caroline Islands ? Has not 
Portugal settlements at Goa, Da- 
maun, and Diu, at Ma9ao, and 
Timar? Has not Holland com- 
fortable quarters in Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and the Moluccas? 

Has not France had possessions 
in Asia, and is she not increasing 
the extent of them now in Cochin 
China, not to mention Chanderna<?o 
Carical, Pondicherry, and Mah6? 
Does not England possess tents in 
India ? Is she not the mistress of 
the whole of it, and has she not 
possessions in other parts of Asia, 
as for instance in Martabau, Ye, 
Tavoy Tenasserim, Assam, Ghitta- 
gong, Arracan, Pegu Pulo Penang, 
Malacca, Singapore, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Cawloon, Labuan, and Aden. 
The territory in Asia under the rule 
of England and Bussia alone exceeds 
in extent the whole of the remainder 
at present under the government of 
the native Asiatics. Is not this, 
then, a most remarkable fulfilment 
of prophecy ? What pen but that 
of a writer whose hand was guided 
by God could have predicted that 
the sons of Japheth, after peopling 
Europe, should turn round and 
establish themselves in Shem's land. 
The population of India alone is 
nearly as great as that of the whole 
of Europe, whilst that of China fur 
exceeds it, and yet India, with its 
almost 200.000,000 is held by Great 
Britain with a population of barely 
80,000,000 ; and of these only a 
small detachment of a few thousand 
men- are sufficient to keep it in 
complete subjectioa The largest 



army wins, said Napoleon — no mean 
authority — ^but wlien the descen- 
dants of Shem and Japheth contend 
for superiority, it is the smallest 
that comes off victorious. Let one 
of Shem's tribes — sjiy the Japanese 
—come over to Europe and try 
their hand at conquest in England, 
France, or the North-German Con- 
federation. Would there be the 
slightest hope of their ever being 
able to dominate the policy of any 
of these nations ? How was it that 
some ten thousand men could scatter 
the armies of Persia in a single 
battle, a few years back ? Let it not 
be attributed to the Snider rifle, for 
it was not yet adopted. How was 
it that a little more than the same 
number penetrated into China and 
dictated any terms they chose at 
the metropolis, after defeating an 
army of a hundred thousand men 
with the greatest ease ? The answer 
can only be i*iven by referring to 
the word of God in which it is stnted 
that "Japheth should dwell in the 
tents of Shem;" and now after 
more than 3000 xears we find 
Japheth not only powerful and unas- 
sailable in Europe, but possessing 
the greatest part of Asia, and vir- 
tually master of the remainder. 
This is an occurrence which, from 
human conjecture, would be highly 
improbable, when we take into con- 
sideration the immense superiority 
of Asia in numbers, her priority in 
many of the arts and implements of 
war, as well as the great distance to 
be traversed b} the western "bar- 
barians" attacking her, necesitating 
a long time to intervene for filling 
up any serious losses that migbt 
naturally be expected to befall them 
in the usually various fortunes of 
war, an illustration of which we saw 
during the Sepoy rebellion, when 
the English nation was held in 
anxious suspense while her sons 
were sailing round the Cape to re- 
lieve their besieged brothers in 
India. If the prediction had been 
reversed, if it had been said " Shem 
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shall dwell in the tents of Jiipheth," 
the whole history of the world would 
have to be written over again, and 
instead of seeing, as we do, wretched 
specimens of Chinamen and Hindoos 
in our streets in a state of men- 
dicity, we should behold represen- 



tatives of the same nations giving 
the word of command at some of the 
chief capitals of Europe. We leam 
from this that the ** wo|d of the 
Lord abideth for ever," and that the 
strifes and wars of kings and rulers 
do but tend to establish it. G. W. 



WINE FOR THE 

We have already shown that the 
best and most costly of ancient 
wines were nnintoxicating and un- 
fermented — th;it, in Scripture, the 
juice of the grape, just pressed into 
the cup, and even while upon the 
vine, is called wine — that the 
Romans used a wine prepared from 
raisins, and that we have under the 
name of wine the pum juice of the 
grape. It has also appeared that 
the intoxicating wines of the an- 
cients were mixel or drugged, and 
that mixed wines are reprobated in 
Scripture, and that, therefore, the 
Saviour would most certainly not 
use them and, that, as disiillition 
was not then known, he could not 
have used anything like the wines 
now in use and, that, as all leaven, 
or .ferment, was forbidden at the 
Passover, the wine he gave to his 
disciples could not have been fer- 
mented, and, being neither ferment- 
ed nor drugged, it could not have 
been intoxicating, and thus, conse- 
quently, it is now perfectly proper 
to use unfermented and nnintoxi- 
cating fruit juicfe. We have given 
information as to the means by 
which the ancients secured their 
wines from fermentation, and also 
concerning their methods of render- 
ing some of them intoxicating by 
drugs. It now only remains to offer 
a few words upon thw Commemora- 
tive Feast instituted by the Lord. 

The contents of the cup was not 
called wine, but ** the fruit of the 
vine," and it was, no doubt, either 
unfermented grape juice or prepared 
from raisins, as w^s the Roman 
possum. In either case it would be 
purely the pure fruit of the vine, 



LORD'S TABLE. 

with, at most, the addition of water. 
It then follows that it matters not 
whether, in our country and age 
that which we use is called wine, if 
it be, or contain chiefly, the fruit of 
the vine. We are not called upon 
to conform the practice of the 
Church to the nomenclature of any 
particular country. That the fruit 
of the vine used by the Lord was not 
in the solid or grape form, to be 
eaten, is apparent from the presence 
of the cup and the command to 
drink. That it was unfermented is 
certain from the requirements of 
the festival time when it was insti- 
tuted. The Hebrew, chomits, is a 
generic term, representing leaven of 
evevy kind — it refers to the panary, 
the vinous, and the acetous fermen- 
tation. The Jews were ordered at 
the Passover time to have no leaven 
in their houses, which they regarded 
as reaching to fermented drinks, as 
well as to fermented bread. Mr. 
Herschell, a converted Jew (well 
known in London), writes, " the 
word chomits has a wider significa- 
tion than that which is generally 
attached to * leaven,' by which it is 
rendered in the English Bible, and 
applies to the fermentation of corn 
in any form, to beer, and to all fer- 
mented liquors. While, therefore, 
there are four days in the Passover 
week on which business may be 
done, bei ng, as it were, half holidays, 
a disiiller or brewer must susp end 
his business during the whoIS^ass- 
over. And I must do my brethren 
the justice to say, that they do not 
attempt to evade the strictness of 
the command, ' to put away all 
Uaven,* by any ingenious shift, but 
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fulfil it to the very letter." Fer- 
mented articles being by Jews thus 
rejected at the Passover, the wine 
used by the Lord could not have 
been fermented. The time when 
the Supper was instituted is an- 
nounced thus — "Now the first day 
of the feast of unleavened bread, the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying unto 
him, where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare for thee the Passover?" (Matt. 
xxvi. 17.) Having instructed them 
as to the place, he with them par- 
took of the supper, and after supper, 
with a portion of the remaining 
unleavened bread and wine, he in- 
troduced the commemorative insti- 
tution, using (as we think) "possum*' 
which being made from raisins, ac- 
counts for the context — " I will not 
diink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine until the day when I drink it 
NEW with you in my Father's king- 
dom." 

Thus then we leave the matter as 
settled. The Lord did not use fer- 
mented wine, fruit juice was the 
liquid element in the institution, 
and while it is clear that unfer- 
mented juice was by the ancients 
denominated wine, it matters not to 
us whether it was, or is, so called, 
provided we have that which the 
example of the Saviour sets before 
us. At the same time it does 
matter that we exercise Christian 
love and regard a proper expediency. 
Some brethren cannot conscien- 
tiously take intoxicating drink. All 
can take, whatever they might pre- 
fer, unintoxicating wine, or fruit of 
the vine. What all can take each 
should determine to have, if not for 
his own, yet for the comfort of his 
brother — weak brother, if you like 
to count him such. 

But the difficulty has been to pro- 
vide the desired article. Oood, fine 
raisins 4iFill always meet the demand, 
and can be prepared every week. 
*\ Raisin tea !" Says one. Gently, 
my brother, for if we apply to what 
you call wine the terms which its 
effects will justify and its make-up 



warrant, you will certainly admit 
that any kind of fruit " tea" must 
be considered a very respectable and 
desirable substitute. But within 
the last few years we are not driven 
to the use of raisins. Two London 
houses prepare unfermented grape 
wine, which wiJ keep any length of 
time, and also currant wine 
of the same qualities. Both are 
warranted as pure fruit juice. The 
grape is dearer than the common 
intoxicating stuff called wine, but 
the currant is cheaper. In either 
case you secure liat which the 
Saviour used, or that which is per- 
fectly analagous. By some the cur- 
rant is considered of the vine 
species, and their view fully meets 
the case. If so we should prefer it, 
because of its abundant growth in 
our own country, rather liking the 
idea of finding where the Lord has 
cast our lot the elements for his 
weekly feast, without sending across 
the ocean. But be this as it may, the 
common currants of the grocers are 
unquestionably of the vine class. 
From " Outlines of Botany" (which 
happens to be at hand) we give the 
following : — " The American repre- 
sentatives of the vine are butpoor sub- 
stitutes for the species of the old 
world, the berries being harsh tasted 
and ascerb. The varieties of the com- 
mon vine now known are far too 
numerous for enumeration. Perhaps 
of all these varieties the one pos- 
sessing most interest is the little 
Corinth grape, which yields our so- 
called currants — a corruption, by 
the way, of Corinths" Here then 
we leave the subject for the present. 
Two letters have come to hand 
since commencing these articles. 
They are substantially alike and 
object to the same point. We there- 
fore give one of them to do duty for 
both. 

Me. Editoe, — I have been edified with 
what has appeared in the lasfc two Har- 
bingers concerning wine at the Lord's 
Table. It is a subject that demands special 
attention and consideraticm at_our himdfl. 
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I wish to make a remark relative to wtiat 
has appeared upon the subject. 

I was somewhat astonished at the way 
you brought the question before your 
numerous readers in the August number 
wherein you state the following: "we 
certainly prefer, and for some reasons 
conclude that we ought to have, unintoii- 
cating wine upon the Lord's Table. Still 
we shall not turn aveay, whatever we find 
there, not considering that the ordinance 
would be destroyed by the fact that the 
contents of the cup is less appropriate than 
it is desirable it should be." Now there 
cert-ainly appears to me a want of principle 
evinced in the language quoted. If it is 
right and scriptural that unintoxicating 
wine or what is scripturally termed fruit 
of the vine should be used at the Table, 
surely it must be wrong to use intoxicating 
wine or what you properly term — "Base 
Compounds." This being the case are 
we justified in conniving at what is wrong 
(which we certainly do if we partake of 
fermented drink at the Table) ? I maintain 
that we above all others ought to have 
nothing to do with what is wrong or 
anscriptural. This is our motto. We 
profess to be guided by the unerring Word 
of God in all things relating to the worship 
of Q-od. Well then if it can be proved 
that the drink used by the Saviour and 
his faithful disciples at the table was 
unfermented and therefore unintoxicating, 
which it decidedly can, are we not depart- 
ing from the sacred rule if we use fermented 
drink and are we not lending our sanction 
to departure from the truth if we partake 
of such P Some perhaps may be led to say 
that we ought not to be so particular in 
small things. To this I reply, that if we 
are to be particular in great things we 
ought to be the more particular in what 
some may term apparently insignificant 
things. It was the giving up of small 
things that led to the apostacy, therefore 
it is of the utmost importance that attention 



should be paid^ to these so called little 
things. If the Word of God is to be the 
guide as we say it is, let it be so in 
small as well as large matters. As it 
appears to me the.case^stands thus— Those 
who use fermented drink at the Table of 
the Lord do not partake of the fruit of 
the vine and are as guilty of introducing 
an unappointed thing into the worship of 
Q-od as was Nadab and Abihu. If the 
brethren would for a moment try to 
calculate the amount of evil both temporal 
and spiritual that intoxicating drinks 
cause they would never use it as an emblem 
of that blood which cleauseth from all sin. 

A ^Beotheb. 
We are not sure that the absence of 
fermentation is an absolute essential 
of the feast. If we were we would 
never knowingly take the cup when 
it had been subjected to the slightest 
fermentation. That both the bread 
and the wine which the Lord used 
were unfermented is to us certain — 
that they were so by appointment, 
and not merely because they were pre- 
sent for another purpose and that he 
would not have taken other had they 
been present, is not certain. Where 
we are not certain we cannot im- 
pose law, and where there is not 
positive law we can never withdraw 
from our brethren (no, not for one 
hour) on the score of preference. 
We do, with the writer of the above, 
** Certainly prefer, and for some 
reasons conclude that we ought to 
have, unintoxicating wine upon the 
Lord's table." We believe that 
when our brethren have fully in- 
vestigated the question we shall 
never see any other. Ed. 
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Relation to the 



The Congregational Union direct 
ed that a paper upon this subject be 
prepared and circulated. This is 
the result. Ei^ht pages of good 
reading are published at threepence 
the dozen copies. He who circu- 
lates them does well. The fol- 



lowing will indicate both style and 
weight of ar^fument : — 

What has the State- Church etfitem 
actually accomplished on behalf of Protest* 
antism ? 

-If the great design of its existence be 
to convert a nation of Boman Catholics 
into a nation of Frotestants, it has lament- 
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ably failed. After the centuries, daring 
which it has enjoyed all tliese s apposed 
advantages, the Irish Church is in as 
decided and as hopeless a minority to-day 
as when it first commenced its work. In 
no country of Europe has the Roman 
Catholic priest more absolute sway, in none 
is the faitb which he inculcates held with 
a more passionate devotion. When the 
Irishman leaves his native country, and 
is freed from the influence of its surround- 
ings, his loyalty to his Church is often 
shaken ; but in his own land his feelings 
are so irritated by the signs of Protestant 
ascendancy, that Protestant appeals lose 
all their power. With all the warmth of 
a generous nature he clings to a Church 
whose sufferings have endeared it to his 
heart; with all the fervour of patriotism 
he hates its rival, which he regards as the 
enemy alike of his race and of his creed. 
Protestantism is to him the synonym for 
Saxon oppression, and thus its ministers, 
however distinguished for personal excel- 
lence, fail to exert upon him any favourable 
influence. Instead, therefore, of advancing, 
the State-Chnrch has hindered the progress 
of Protestantism. In all history there is 
no more striking example of the ineffective- 
ness of carnal weapons for the great 
purposes of spiritual conflict. In all 
Christendom there is no failure so complete 
as that of the Church of Ireland ; and it 
has thus failed, because the very conditions 
of its existence have rendered sucu'ess 

impossible 

There is another aspect of the case, too 
important to be overlooked. The choice 
is no longer between the continuance of 
things as they are and complete disestablish- 
ment. The state of Ireland is such that 
if there is not a " levelling down," there 
will be a ** levelling up ; " that if the 
Protestant Church is not content to abandon 
its endowments, it must share them witli 
Roman Catholics. If its bishops continue 
to sit in the House of Lords, they must 
sit there side by side with Roman Catholic 
prelates. If the honors of Trinity College 
are to be monopolized by its sons, a new 
Roman Catholic University must be created 
and endowed. In short, if the help of the 
State is to be given to any, it must be 
impartially distributed among all. It was 
the consciousness of this which led the 
Premier to urge the .establishment of a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland, to 
secure Roman Catholics "the advantages 
of a higher education under the influence 
of their own priesthood,*' and to avow his 
belief that " we are approaching the time 
when there must be a change in the status 
of the unendowed clergy in Ireland." 
Under the influence of 'the same feeling, 
Lord Mayo, speaking as the Irish minister 
of t^ie Cabinet, said, '* There would not, J 



believe, be any objection to make all churehet 
equal, but the result must be secured by 
eleoatiun, not by confiscation." It is true 
that these utterances are vague, but no 
mystification can hide the fact that the 
speakers entertain no conscientious or 
deep-rooted objection to the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. The sentiments 
tlius avowed indicate the policy which will 
be pursued if the Conservative Government 
can secure a majorityin the new Parliament. 

The choice of the country lies between 
these two — the endowment of all, and the 
endowment of none. The claim for religious 
equality cannot be resisted, and if it be 
not met in one way, it must be in the other. 
Can there possibly be any question as to 
which is the most in accordance with the 
principles of a sound Protestantism, or 
most likely to secure the sympathy of 
Protestant Dissenters? They object to 
the erection of one Church Establishment: 
they cannot look with approval on the 
creation of half-a-dozen. They object to 
the employment of national property, eren 
for the advancement of the truth: it is 
not likely that their opposition will be 
modified by a proposal to use it for the 
diffusion of error also. They protest against 
the assumptions of a Protestant hierarchy : 
still more decidedly must they protest 
against those of a Romanist hierarchy being 
imposed in addition. The whole theory* 
of religious establishment is reduced to a 
piece of practical absurdity, or rather of 
positive immorality, when the State 
employs different classes of men to teach 
antagonistic systems of doctrine, and 
establishes two Churches, one of which 
charges the other with damnable heresy, 
while the other retaliates with an accusation 
of blasphemy .... 

The Dublin Evening Mail, one of the 
ablest organs of the Orange party, does not 
hesitate to assert that the triumph of 
Mr. Disraeli means the " establishment of 
a wealthy Papal domination in Ireland," 
and thus speaks of the opposite policy : — 

•* Mr. Gladstone's confiscation would 
impose no domination. It would not place 
a revenue of £400,000 a-year at the absolute 
disposal of the Papacy. On the contrary, 
toith a descent as sudden as the fall of a 
portcullis, it would place an iron barrier 
in front of the emblem of JRome. Dis- 
establishment and disendowment, however 
iniquitous with respect to our rights, 
would end for ever tJie dream of Papacy. 
Not a shilling of public money could ever 
be begged or intrigued for more. No statu* 
would remain for their prelacy ; no subsi- 
dies for their colleges; no state authorisation 
of anytliing — not even a continuance of 
the grant to Maynooth ; no moral influence 
as a set-off* against the legal establishment 
of the * creed of_the_iainoaty,' " - 
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That Christianity should affect 
national institutions and create a 
new social order was inevitable. 
It was true that neither Christ nor 
his Apostles promulgated any new 
theory of political government, nor 
were there to be found in the New 
Testament, nor in the traditions of 
the Church, the outlines of any 
definite sacred organisation which 
would fulfil and develope the grent 
ethical ideas of the Gospel. The 
questions which a political philo- 
sopher might have discussed in the^r 
days, Christ and his Apostles passed 
over in silence ; they said nothinj^ 
about the evils which Imperialism 
was inflicting on the material and 
moral conditio^ of the human race. 
The enemies of the Church often 
said that they did not assault even the 
institution of slavery, which in their 
time was the foundation of the 
social system of the civilised world. 
For a long time the disciples were too 
absorbed in the work of rescuing 
individual men from heathenism and 
immorality to give any time or 
strength to questions relating to the 
organisation of States, or the general 
condition of society, yet they origin- 
ated a vast political and social 
revolution, which has been moving 
on from their day to our own, and 
was still very far from being con- 
summated. They did it, not by 
propagating political ideas and 
social theories, not by direct criticism 
of the social and political enormities 
which surrounded them; but by 
transforming the whole spiritual 
nature of man. They did not 
endeavour to persuade men to cast 
off their old institutions, to reform 
their, governments, to readjust the 
relations between different classes ; 
they did what was infinitely more 
effective — they established a faith 
which was certain to produce such 
changes in the thoughts and life of 
mankind as would render these 
external changes inevitable. It was 



the tendency of this age to under- 
estimate rather than to exaggerate 
the effect of pure philosophy on the 
condition of mankind, though it 
would be easy to show that the 
fortunes of nations were more power- 
fully influenced by political theorists 
than by practical Statesmen. Yet, 
a comparison of the visible results 
of speculations on the structure and 
laws of society with the visible 
results of other agencies which were 
not directly intended to produce any 
political and social effect, showed 
that some of the most remarkable 
social revolutions, and some of the 
greatest political events in the 
history of the world, had been 
brought about, not by political and 
social theories, but by influences of 
altogether a different order. The 
use of gunpowder in war had 
produced greater results on the 
organisation of society than all the 
Utopias which employed the fancy 
of philosophers from Plato to Auguste 
Comte. The invention of printing 
had done more for democracy than 
the eloquence and daring of the 
leaders of the French Revolution. 
The inventor of the steam engine 
was creating a force without knowing 
it which was ultimately to affect the 
social and public history of his 
country more powerfully than the 
speeches of the great political orators 
of his time; and men now stood 
face to face with a hundred perplex- 
ing practical questions — originated 
not by the policy of William Pitt or 
Charles Jiames Fox — but the develop- 
ment of that vast manufacturing 
system which derived its inspiration 
and life from the mechanical and 
scientific genius of James Watt. 
Change the material condition of 
a nation, its intellectual condition, 
or its religious faith, and you ulti- 
mately change its social and political 
organisation. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that Christianity in accom- 
plishing a spiritual and moral 
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regeneration of man, should regene- 
rate and trnnsforrn his social life, 
and the institutions which were the 
expression of it. One of the most 
conspicuous results which followed 
immediately upon the diffusion of 
the Christian faith, was the appear- 
ance of a new spirit and temper in 
relation to physical suflfering and 
poverty. Hospitals were the creation 
of the Christian Church. Among 
the great nations of the old world 
there was hardly even a faint antici- 
pation of them. It was perfectly 
true that Christian compassion had 
hitherto revealed itself in efforts to 
relieve suffering rather than to 
prevent it, and in acts of charity to 
those on whom trouble had already 
come rather than in legislative 
measures intended to remove the 
causes of poverty and disease. But 
for many centuries nothing else was 
possible. Even yet the great question 
how to avert from this wealthy 
nation the great curse of hereditary 
pauperism had not been solved; 
and it was still a problem how the 
dwellings of the poor were to be 
made decent and healthy. He was 
inclined to think that these questions 
would never be solved, or, that if a 
solution was found, it would never 
be carried into effect until the old 
enthusiasm of the Christian Church 
in the cause of the poor — an en- 
thusiasm which had not yet died 
out — gave its fire and force to the 
movement of reform. The measures 
necessary to remove these appalling 
evils would require a courage and a 
self-sacrifice which nothing would 
create except that devotion to Him 
which had made the poor of all 
nations and of all ages His brethren. 
Never yet was any great and generous 
change wrought in the institutions 
and laws of nations under the 
influence of calculating self-interest, 
or by an appeal to any of the inferior 
principles and motives of the human 
soul. It might be demonstrated 
that the disease which was generated 
ia the filth and wretchedness of the 



outcasts of society found its way to 
the houses of the wealthy ; it might 
be proved that by leaving pauperism 
unchecked the national resources 
were flagrantly wasted, and even the 
State was endangered; there might 
be no answer to the arguments, but 
t he appeals would be fruitless. The 
fervour, the passion, and what had 
been called the *' enthusiasm of 
humanity," were required before 
the nation would attempt those 
heroic measures in which alone a 
certain and permanent remedy could 
be found. 

The relations between the strict 
principles of the Christian faith and 
that remarkable tendency which was 
the supreme fact in the history of 
Europe since the disappearance of 
the old Roman Empire — the ten- 
dency to a general equality of social 
conditions might seem uncertain 
and perplexing ; yet they were most 
vital. The disappearance of slavery 
was one of the earliest results. The 
transformation of the serf into a 
freeman followed. The strength 
acquired by the great free cities of 
Europe in the middle ages — the 
breaking up of feudalism, the deve- 
lopment of the power of the middle 
classes, the gradual elevation and 
growing impprtance of the great 
masses of the people, the general 
revolt against the privileges of aris- 
tocracies, which carried terror and 
confusion over half Europe at the 
close of the last century — were all 
parts of a great movement against 
which all resistance had been power- 
less. The progress of science had 
helped it ; the growth of commerce 
had helped it ; the discovery of a 
new continent on the other side of 
the Atlantic had helped it ; religious 
reforms had helped it ; it had been 
helped by the wickedness and dupli- 
city of feeble kings ; and strong 
kings had helped it by their ambi- 
tion. It had been helped by civil 
wars, which had destroyed the fami- 
lies of nobles, and by foreign wars, 
which had made the money of trades • 
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men and merchants necessary to 
their rulers. M. de Tocqueville 
truly said that ** the various occur- 
rences of national existence have 
everywhere turned to the advantage 
of democracy ; all men have aided it 
by their exertions — those who have 
intentionally laboured in its cause, 
and those who have served it unwil- 
lingly. Those who have fought for 
it, and those who have declared 
themselves its opponents, have all 
been driven along in the same track, 
have all laboured to one end, some 
ignorantly, and some unwillingly ; 
all have been blind instruments in 
the hands of God. The gradual 
development of the equality of con- 
ditions is, therefore, a providential 
fact, and it possesses all the charac- 
teristics of a Divine decree — it is 
universal, it is durable, it constantly 
eludes all human interference, and all 
events, as well as all men, contribute 
to its progress.*' No doubt the 
Church has again and again lent all 
its force to those classes whose 
privileges were threatened by this 
movement, to aid them in suppress- 
ing it. The reason of that policy it 
was not difficult to discover. The 
Church early became entangled with 
secular goverments, and its clergy 
consented to receive from them 
splendour, wealth, and political influ- 
ence. It formed an alliance with 
the social institutions which were 
destined to destruction. It ceased 
to rely upon the affection and loyalty 
of the people. When times of 
trouble came, it was faithful to the 
powers which had purchased its 
support, and so at last it came to be 
animated with a spirit hostile to that 
democratic tendency which, notwith- 
standing all the apparent vicissitudes 
and fluctuations in its fortunes, had 
been steadily advancing throughout 
Christendom. As a consequence, 
the Church had divorced itself from 
the most powerful forces which were 
shaping the political history and the 
social organisation of Europe, and 
created for itself the spirit of demo- 



cracy, which ought to have been its 
energetic ally, a formidable foe. But 
the spirit of Christianity was not to 
be identified with the spirit of 
those abnormal institutions, — State 
Churches, and though these Churches 
had been for centuries hostile 
to the democratic tendency of 
European society, from Christianity 
itself it derived its original impulse 
and the noblest elements of its 
power. If men were brethren — 
children of the same God — capable, 
every one of them, of being made 
partakers of the divine nature — 
there was an essential equality 
underlying all the accidental and 
artificial varieties of their external 
condition, which must ultimately be 
recognised and vindicated in the 
whole structure and organisation of 
society. It was from Christianity 
that the world first clearly learned 
this great truth — a truth bearing in 
it the seeds of unsuspected* revolu- 
tions — it was in the Christian 
Church of the primitive ages that 
men beheld this truth visibly illus- 
trated for the first time in the dis- 
appearance, under the influences of 
a transcendent spiritual unity— of 
all the distinctions between Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, bond 
and free. And, although organised 
Churches had, for many hundred 
years past, been alarmed at the dif- 
fusion of the very principles which 
Christianity itself had taught man- 
kind, the undying spirit of the 
Christian faith had been too strong 
to be suppressed even by the corrup- 
tions and follies of the priesthood. 
Unconsciously — spite of themselves 
— the clergy of every Church that 
had any life in it at all had contri- 
buted the most powerful aid to the 
very movement they dreaded. To 
take only a single illustration — ^what 
had given a greater stimulus to the 
general tendency towards equality of 
conditions than the multiplication 
among the common people of the 
means of education ? One of the 
worst •vils of that form @£ social 
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organisation which the democratic 
spirit had been constantly endea- 
vouring to dissolve was, that it 
denied to the mass of the people fair 
opportunities of intellectual culture. 
Inequalities in the mere material 
possessions of various classes were 
insignificant compared with those 
inequalities which interfered with 
the free development of the intel- 
lectual powers. To make the poorest 
equal to the richest in their educa- 
tional advantages, was a far more 
substantial contribution to the 
triumph of the principle of equality 
than any economical changes which 
seemed a more equ-d distribution of 
material wealth. Now the spirit of 
Christianity had been always eager 
to educate the people. In England 
some of the most perplexing difficul- 
culties now surrounding the question 
of popular education had arisen from 
the fact that when the nation gene- 
rally was utterly indifferent to the 
national peril and degradation arisin«r 
from the ignorance of the people, 
Churches, at the impulse of the 
spirit of Christ, attempted the 
gigantic task of creating schools for 
all the children of the poor. 

The spirit of Christianity required 
that the child should be educated 
for its own sake, to discipline into 
the noblest strength, and to unfold 
to the most perfect beauty, all the 
forces and faculties of its nature. 
What would be the ultimate effect 
of the spirit of Christianity on the 
great social inequalities still exist- 
ing in every country in Europe, and 
not least in our own, would i equire 
more time than he could venture to 
occupy to discuss. Inequalities of 
a certain kind must continue to 
exist in every organised community ; 
but the Christian spirit appeared to 
require that no privileges, no powers, 
should belong to any class but such 
as ministered to the security and 



general welfare of the whole 
country. Just as long as the great 
social position and the vast posses- 
sions of aristocracies were necessary 
to the freedom of the common 
people — just as long as they sus- 
tained a noble and heroic spirit in 
any nation — -just as long as they 
c(mtributed to the strength and 
splendor of the general national life, 
would they continue. But the ten- 
dency towards equality which was 
universal and irresistible through- 
out Europe, appeared to render the 
ultimate disappearance of privileged 
classes inevitable. In this country 
they had rendered magnificent ser- 
vices, which it would be ungrateful 
to forget, but their highest functions 
seemed only temporary and provi- 
signal, and the Cliristiau spirit 
which declared the common brother- 
hood ot mankind, and which had 
already suppressed social institu- 
tions inconsistent in their principle 
and genius with this great truth, 
must in its ultimate triumph sup- 
press whatever else was inconsistent 
with it. In the interests of the 
Church and in the interests of 
society he most earnestly desired 
that a cordial reconciliation could 
be brought about between those 
who were loyal to the faith of Christ, 
and those who had intelligently ap- 
preciated and were strenuously aid- 
ing those great democratic forces 
which — whether resisted or aided— 
would eventually reconstruct the 
order of European society. For the 
men who were committed to the 
movement to continue in the attitiide 
of hostility to the Christian faith 
was for them to forget the original 
source of that spirit of humanity 
by which they were animated, and 
of those generous principles which 
kindled their enthusiasm, and it was 
to imperil the very object; on which 
their hearts were set. 



Contentment is Wealth.—- A poor man that hath little, and desires 
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NOTES ON THE CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE 
MONMOUTHSHIRE PARTICULAR BAPTISTS. 



The first page gives us to know 
that this particular association of 
Particular Baptists believe — "The 
Scriptural doctrines of Three Co- 
equal Persons in the Godhead — 
the proper Deity and real Humanity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ — etemiJ 
and personal election — original sin 
particular redemption — the law as a 
rule of life to all believers, free 
justification through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ — effectual 
grace in regeneration, final perse- 
verance, &c., &c., together with the 
whole system and discipline of the 
New Testament." Now is not that 
*' a dainty dish to set before the 
king ?" We wish the good Baptists 
who feast upon it all the joy it can 
bring them. How they get on with 
" the Law as a rule of Life" we can- 
not tell, but the Apostle, who knew 
the condition of those who were 
under it, seems to conclude that it 
involved a burden they were not 
able to bear. Then, too, he con- 
cluded that those Jews who became 
. Christians died to the Law by the 
body of Christ, and were married 
to another. How these " Particular 
Baptists" get under the Law we do 
not know — ^that is, if, as we suppose, 
they were never Jews, and, as we 
are told, they now olaim to be 
Christians and not Jews. But there 
poor things, somehow or the other, 
they have got the old yoke of bon- 
dage upon their shoulders, or, at 
least they tell us so. Perhaps if 
they like it we need not complain. 
Still it is rather too bad for them to 
advertise that we too are in the 
same plight. They might be con- 
tent to proclaim the law as a rule 
of life adopted by themselves, but 
tiiiey declare it to be so to all be- 
lievers. We most heartily demur. 
To us the Lord has never given it, 
and we don't like it well enough to 
adopt it of our own choice. We 
prcjfer to say, " Not under the Law 



but under grace." We hope that 
this declaration will not be deemed 
prpof that we are graceless. The 
fact is we know of but one Law, 
called in Scripture the law, and 
that certainly includes circumcision, 
the hard line of Jewish Sabbath 
keeping, animal sacrifices, and a 
multitude of ceremonies, which, 
though good in their time and place, 
are now not only undesirable but 
abandoned by Jehovah and classed 
among the beggarly elements of an 
abrogated economy. Come, come, 
good Baptist friends, we love you 
with a particidar love, but we cannot 
admire the jargon of your creed. 
Do put it all away and substitute 
the wholesome words of Scripture. 
Just now strike out all but the last 

line THE WHOLE SYSTEM AND DISOI- 

PLINB OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Then 

you will get rid of the yoke of the 
Law, and as to " Final Perseve- 
rance" and certain other terms, 
which you never saw in the Bible, 
they will give way to the good words 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The letter contains the statistics 
of some sixty churches, the changes 
of the year being indicated thus : — 
"Baptized, 631; Restored, 182; 
Received by letter, 832 ; Dead, 162 ; 
Excluded, 329; Dismissed by let- 
ter, 416. Thus showing a decrease 
of 62. A poor result for sixty 
churches. But who can wonder 
when the " Rule of life" is the Law. 
They had better try the Gospel 
rule for a year or two, perhaps they 
will realize better effects. But we 
are sorry for these results. It would 
have gladdened us to have found a 
large increase in these Baptist 
Churches, because, though they do 
diverge considerably from the order 
of the Church of Christ, they are, 
perhaps, nearer, by far, than any 
other Churches we can find in 
Wales, in any number. Will our 
good friends give calm and prayerful 
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attention to the Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of the Church of Christ as 
given in the New Testament ! If 
they will we think that better results 
will follow their labours. 

That with the rest of the world 
they are compelled to think over 
existing names and things and to 
feel that changes are coming, seems 
apparent from the following : — 

It is a fact well known to tu all that we 
are a body of OhriBtians separate from all 
others by important peculiarities; and it 
IB of urgent importance to ourselves, clearly 
to define and realize our position and 
principles as a denomination, and to be 
able to justify the attitude we assume 
ffith respect to other denominations. The 
«xi0tenoe of so many of these, though 
professing faith in the same great cardinal 
truths, is a fact which good men often 
lament, and which they regard as a standing 
proof that the people ot Q-od hare not as 
yet realized the oneness for which the 
Saviour prayed. 

The name " Baptist," by which we are 
known is dear to us, but if a general fusion 
of ail denominations were to take place, 
every denomination abandoning the use of 
its respective name, and all adopting the 
more scriptural one of Brethren, Christians, 
Saints, or Disciples, as a step to realize the 



oneness for whioh the Saviour pmyed, and 
for which we also long, labour, and pray, 
we would readily and gladly join to 
discontinue the use of our own name^ if 
thereby we might contribute to the attain- 
ment of the harmonious fellowship which 
we believe will distinguish the great body 
of believers in the latter days ; but, at the 
same time, we are convinced that we could 
not violate our sacred obligations by 
deserting the principle of simple obedience 
to what is divinely enjoined, for the sake 
of any union, however powerful its attrac- 
tions, which did not recognise the binding 
and unchanging authority of that principle. 
VTe are prepared, and would deem it a 
privilege, to forsake everything Of human 
origin m order to realize a closer fellowship 
with all the people of Qod ; but to abandon 
truth and ordinances of divine origin and 
sanction, to which we owe allegiance we 
dare not. The name Baptists, which is 
not used in the New Testament to describe 
the first followers of Christ, may be easQy 
changed for another; but still we are 
wholly unprepared to relinquish the ordi- 
nance itself which has given us that name. 
Now that is right ! Do give np 
the things of human origin — ^the 
name Baptist, the law, as a mle of 
life, &c., and let us go on in the 
good old ways of the Primitive 
Church. 



C. WATTS ON PROPHECY. 



Newcastle has had another visit 
from this master of impudence. His 
fiuhject for Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 
1868, was advertised thus : — ** Does 
Prophecy prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity ? with a Befcttation of David 
King's Prophetic Fallacy." Now as 
this fallacy was put forth a year ago 
in my debate with him, and as he 
took a whole year to get ready for 
that dehate, and had an outline of 
my argument months before we met, 
it might have been expected that he 
would have refuted said fallacy 
during the discussion, more so as it 
was fully put before him at the 
beginning of the second evening, 
leaving two nights for that purpose. 
But he preferred not to devote five 
minutes to it. But two or three 
weeks after he lectured in Birming- 
ham on the discussion, and gave the 



audience to understand that he had 
completely relhted my every argu- 
ment. Since then he has had a 
year to think about it, and has had 
it in print/ and now he tells the 
Newcastle people that he did not 
reply to it a year ago at all, because 
he had not time, as I did not reply 
to his arguments, forgetting that if 
I did not, that then he must have 
had all the more time to attend to 
mine. In the course of the lecture 
he informed his hearers that in the 
debate they got plenty fi-om him for 
their money, as .his rapid speaking 
gave fifteen words to my five, so, 
then, it appears that he had three 
times as much talking as I had and 
nothing to do in noticing replies to 
his arguments, for I made none, 
yet he left the prophetic argument 
untouched and has gone back a year 
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after, when iiis opponent would be 
far away, to do what he engaged to do 
in the debate, and which he has been 
boasting he did. But after all he 
did not, even now, do it willingly. 
He told his audience that he did not 
like the task, but his friends would 
have it, thus showing that in the 
judgment of Newcastle Secularists 
he completely failed in the debate. 
Then of course he talked about 
being willing to debate the subject 
two nights more with Mr. King. 
But his hearers were reminded that 
morally he is out of court until he 
make known, in the National Re- 
former, what the slanders are which 
he therein declared D. K. had 
uttered against him in Newcastle. 
He replied that he could not do 
that, because if he did some one 
would lose his situation. Now there 
is no one concerned in the case but 
Mr. Watts himself. So, then, ac- 
cording to his own showing, the 
case is such that he dare not tell it. 
What the people got for the money 
10^10 were cheated into paying again 
to hear what a year ago he took their 
money for douig, but never at- 



tempted, may be estimated from the 
following extract from a report of his 
lecture now before us : — 

Ist. In all my debates upon pro- 
phecy I always ask this question. Suppose 
I admit that all prophecies are true, what 
has Christianity gained by it? It does 
not prove the Bible to be true. It only 
proree prophecy true. To illuslrate— 
suppose I write a book with say twenty 
chapters, I giye it into your hand, you read 
the first chapter. Suppose the first chap-* 
ter to 'be true, that does not say the other 
nineteen are true. They may all be false. 
And suppose it was proven that Damn's 
prophecy was true, would that prove that 
Christ was bom without a father ? But 
is it possible to foretell events without 
being inspired? I say yes. It was fore- 
told that America woijdd be discovered by 
Columbus, and it was so. It was foretold 
that a certain general would fight at the 
Battle of Waterloo, and would be wounded 
in a certain place, and it was so. Thus 
you see heathens can prophesy true. What 
18 a prophet? I shall give a scriptural 
definition. A prophet is a man who haa 
lost his reason, or iu other words he is a 
madman. 

But we have had more than enough, 
the reader will say, and we admit 
that something like an apology is 
due on our part for this trespass 
upon their time and patience. D.K. 
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IiivcOLN, Dbsbt, Chestebfisld, &0, — 
fllnoe the General Meeting I have visited 
Southport, Derby, Nottingham, Chesterfield, 
:Bnd Lincoln, staying in each place (except- 
ing Kottingham) over a Lord's day. 
Having returned to Bath I removed a 
portion of my family to Lincoln. I gave a 
few discourses in each of the above places, 
and had much conference with the Churches 
regarding their condition, prospects, and 
the best place for the location of my family. 
But had the officers of those Churohes 
come together and fixed upon the place 
they might have considered best it would 
probably have been more satisfactory. 
After seeing each Churoh, and hearing what 
it had to say I was left to Judge for my- 
self. Many reasons which I cannot here 
give induced me to select Lincoln — 
■prayerfully trusting that it is so ordered 
of the Lord. If however the Churches 
sbould consider my decision a mistaken 
one, it will give me the greatest • pleasuro 
•«to ocsqwesce in their united judgment. 



Piltdown is so far off that it was considered 
best to defer my visit to the Church there 
till farther on in the year. The Churches 
in Derby, Chesterfield and Lincoln are 
small, and meet more or less under im- 
favourable circumstances, having but a 
very limited access to, or hold upon the 
public — so much so that I cannot hopefully 
look for many additions— and especially so 
as my stay in each place must be necessarily 
short. A worthy Pastor who knows my 
field of labor writes me this morning :-r- 
" We should always sow in hope. l?uth 
(the good seed) scattered is sure to fall 
into some good and honest hearts and so 
produce fruit. We have stubborn soil 
generally to work upon, but we must turn 
it over and over until it gets mellowed ! 
Bemember the encouraging words of the 
Master, * You shall reap if you faint not,* " 
The Churches aro intelligent and faithful — 
cheerfolly ready to do service for Christ to 
the best of their ability. Though large in- 
. gathering cannot be expected from short 
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The Britith 
HarbiBger, Nor. 1, *08. 



Tiflits to Churches, yet much good is effected 
in manj ways by such ylsits. The Churches 
now, as at the first, rejoice at the coming 
of a laborer, they take courage, they renew 
their efforts and with fresh vigour turn the 
soil over and over. Brethren, who have 
good books, pamphlets, or tracts, to spare 
may count fiiat I haye innumerable chuioes 
of making good use of them. 

Oct 18th. E. Stavb. 

8, Nelson Street, Lincoln. 

LiYSBFOOL. — ^I am now actively engaged 
-proclaiming the Gospel of the grace of G-od 
•in Liverpool — I began my work with a 
Jieart burdened with anxiety, and with 
much earnest prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest that, havine led me into a field 
affording such ample scope for devoted 
effort, He might lay the salvation of sinners 
nearer my heart, and enable me faithfully 
and so affectionately to present the truth 
as to secure, by his blessing, a rich in- 
gathering of precious souls. The brethren 
are walking in peace and love. They have 
been led clearly to understand that I am 
not here to work for them but wih them, 
and I am happy to -say that my efforts are 
cordially seconded. In addition to the 
ordinary meetings of the Church,;fivr cottage 
meetingg have been commenced under 
circumstances of considerable promise. A 
school room about two miles distant from 
our place of meeting, has also been taken 
and opened as a Mission Station, in which 
I have arranged to preach twice every week 
during the winter months. O that ail the 
£uthfal into whose hands the Britith 
Harbinger may come would remember our 
work in Liverpool before the Lord. I may 
also say that the Church here had much 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of 
jBr. EIng, of Alleghany City ; and Br. Loos, 
of Bethany College, United States. The 
former spent Lord's day the 20th, and the 
latter Lord's day, the 27th Sept., with us. 
Addresses were given by each, both morning 
and evening, to the comfort and edification 
of all. These dear brethren sailed for New 
York on the Wednesday following, canying 
with them the sympathies and prayers of 
the Church. Yours in the Lord, 

J. Stbakg. 

LiKooLK. — We feel grateful to the 
Annual Meeting for the consideration they 
showed us by appointing Br. Evans to 
labor in our district. His visit is truly 
^ppportune, and we are glad to report good 
and attentive meetings. He is also doing 
good work in visiting, from which we shall 
doubtless see good results. On Lord's 
Day, Oct. 4, we received into fellowship 
two, who bring with them high testimonials 
of moral character from the Baptist Church 
inHuU. 

T. J, B. 



DxBBT. — Since last report four have been 
added to the Church by Confession and 
Baptism, and one formerly immersed. The 
Brethren have obtained a more convenient 
Meeting; House. The congregations are 
improvmg, and the prospects hopeful. The 
present meeting-place is in Park Street* 
comer of Traffic Street, Derby. 

B. MincBY. 

Makchestsb. — Since last month's report 
we have immersed three, and received three 
others formerly immersed. 

Oct. 16th. J. B. B. 

Cbotthsad. — Since the Annual Meeting 
in G^lasgow, three have been immersed and 
added to the Church here. W. B. 0. 



LETTER FROM THE GHUROH IN 
MANCHESTER. 

To the Editor of the Harhinger. — 
Dear Brother, — The Church in Manchester 
respectfully beg leave to say to the Churches 
generally, that whereas, according to the 
Report of the Annual Meeting in the B. M. 
for September, "apparent difficulty" pre- 
sented itself to the late annual meeting 
" in regard to the labors of Br. Botherham 
in Manchester," we consider it due alike 
to ourselves as a Church, and to Br. 
Botherham, to say that any such " appa- 
rent difficulty" could have only been " ap- 
parent."* 

It certainly could not have been real, 
inasmuch as we were altogether sincere and 
earnest as a Church, in requesting in our 
letter to the late Annual Meeting a continua- 
tion of our Br. Botherham's labors — ^labors 
as to which, let it suffice to say, that they 
have been able and zealous in season and 
out of season, and entirely satisfactory to 
the Brethren. 

Moreover, we can only account for an 
apparent difficulty by the much to be re-^ 
gretted circumstance that owing to a most 
unfortunate and unforeseen uulure in the 
representation of our wishes, our letter waa 
not efficiently supported. — Signed, on be- 
half of the Church, F. Bobs, 

M.HABTST. 



Fell asleep in Jesus, October 7, 18G8, at 
Brighton, Mary Burtenshaw, aged 78. She 
was immersed Dec. 17, 1867, at her own 
house, being too unwell to attend the meet- 
ings. Since that time she filled up hat 
place in the church whenever health per- 
mitted, and after a few weeks' illness died 
rejoicing in her Saviour. Concerning her 
it may be truly said — " We sorrow not at 
those who hare no hope." B. Elub. 

• It miy be due to the writer of the Report of tke 
Annual lieetine to tay that the vrordi ol^eeted ts 
aboTS are not hi». that they simply form put of the 
Nwdotion adapted unanunoosly by the iiiestiag««"&X 



PEOVIDENCE, 

While there is much talk about providential interposition, very few 
have undertaken to investigate the nature of this agency in the light of 
the Holy Scriptures. Accordingly there are prevalent two opposite and 
erroneous theories of Providence. One man affirms with dogmatic 
assurance that this or that event was the result of providential direction, 
while another, affecting an equal measure of wisdom, denies to all events 
alike the possession of this attribute. All who accept as divine the 
Scriptures known as the Old Testament- and the New, acknowledge a 
belief in a providence of some sort; but many, even of this class, are under 
the influence of a species of latent infidelity, which virtually places them 
in the second class mentioned above. They talk a great deal about 
" general laws," " the uniformity of the course of nature," " the plan of 
providence " established in the beginning, &c. They advocate a vague 
theory which they call a ^ general providence** while they deny any special 
divine intervention in the affairs of this world. Now, this, as intimated 
above and demonstrated below, is a virtual denial of the whole doctrine 
of Providence. And if, this be true, the distinction commonlj^ drawn 
between a general and a special providence is radically erroneous. It is 
often said that the general includes the special, and that, therefore, they 
who advocate a general providence, must logically accept the doctrine 
of special interposition. The reverse is the truth in the case. The 
antithesis between the two theories of providence is here confronted with 
the distinction between a general and a particular proposition. A general 
providence does not include, but, of necessity, excludes every act of special 
divine intervention, for, if every event was unalterably determined by the 
establishment of a fixed plan when the machinery of the universe was 
originally set in order, alL special agency is out of the question. The 
theory of general providence is thus the only one consistent with the 
Galvinistic creed, and while it is supposed that the advocates of that 
creed are par excellenee, the defenders of special interposition, it turns out 
that not one of them is a consistent believer in this divine agency. 

But, although the Galvinistic system is wholly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of special providence, it, nevertheless, underlies every process of 
reasoning which infers the providential character of this or that particular 
event. Certain results of the late American war, for instance, have been 
oracularly pronounced providential, and some, in their wisdom, have 
resolved to " accept the leadings of Providence " in the determination of 
the issues involved in that tremendous struggle. Without presuming to 
deny the truth of the conclusion thus reached with such confident 
assurance, let us attempt a brief analysis of the logical process by which 
the inference in question is evolved. He, then, who singles out a 
particular event, and proclaims it the result of providential direetion^ 
must justify his inference upon one of two conditions : either that every 
event is ordered by Providence, or that every event of a certain kind is so 
ordered, and that the event in question belongs to this class. It might 
be supposed, for instance, that events which are brought about through 
the instrumentality of great and powerful agencies, should be interpreted 
as the results of providential interposition, while occurrences which are 
less obtrusive, have less claim to the honor and dignity of this rank. 
Yet we are to remember that the Lord was not in the *' great and strong 
wind which rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before him,'* 
nor yet in the " earthquake " and the " fire " that followed, but alone in 
the quiet utterance of '* a still small voice." But as this discrimination 



has never been made by those who argue in favor of the providential 
character of particular events, and as the distinction, were it made, would 
.be wholly arbitrary, we are thrown back upon the first ground, namely, 
that the inference in question is founded upon the supposition that every 
event is ordered by the direction of Providence. This is the real major 
premise to be supplied in the process of reasoning by which the condusion 
stated above is logically reached. 

But while there are no marks of discrimination between the providential 
and the non-providential, the distinction between them is not, on that 
account, to be called in question. We may not have sufficient evidence 
to affirm with confidence that this or that particular event is a providential 
occurrence, but we possess the most overwhelming scriptural proof of a 
particular and especial providence, notwithstanding our inability to discern 
with certainty its presence in the affairs of this world. Here it is needful 
to draw another important distinction. One reason, perhaps, why many 
reject the doctrine of special providence, consists in the supposition that 
it implies the operation of miraculous agency. Hence the oft-repeated 
declaration that the universe is governed by general laws, and that the 
course of nature is uniform. Now this, as an objection to the fact of 
providential interposition, presupposes an interference with the established 
order of things ; otherwise the objection has no logical force whatever. 
But the hypothesis itself upon which the objection is based, is wholly 
destitute of truth, and hence the objection is still undeserving of attention. 
Providence does not proceed by miracle. The miraculous is that which 
takes place independently of law ; the providential may be ever in harmony 
with law. But does not this bring us back to the theory of general 
providence ? Not at all. Let us then proceed to draw a third distinction. 
In a system of general providence, all events are to be regarded as 
integrant elements of one grand whole. In order to the production of 
any particular effect, no special fiat of the divine will is requisite, such 
special agency being superseded by the establishment of a general system 
which covers all particulars. Whatever is done, therefore, in this system, 
takes place not merely through the medium of the system itself, but is 
brought about emphatically by the agencies therein, established without 
the superintendence and co-operation of any higher agency. According 
to the doctrine of special providence, on the other hand, a providenti^ 
event did not fiow from the beginning of time through a connected series 
of causes and effects> but is superinduced by a special divine volition, 
acting in mysterious harmony with the course and constitution of nature. 

We have now defined and distinguished three distinct species of agency, 
det^tmining three corresponding classes of events. 1. Natural agency, 
operating in accordance with general laws. 2. Divine agency, acting 
through nature. 8. Divine agency, acting independently of nature. By 
which of these, then, does Gh>d now govern the universe? He who rqDlies 
by the first, contradicts himself, by denying that God governs the universe 
at all. His doctrine is infidelity. He who replies by the last, stultifies 
himself by resolving all nature into miracles. His faith is superstition. 
But **what taUh the Scripture?'* — ''The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain ; and it rained 
not (m the earth by the space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heavens gave rain and the earth brought forth her 
fruit.'' Here was no miracle, for '* the heavens gave rain and the earth 
bvooght forih her Iruit" in pezfect accordance with the laws wUoh 
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regulate these phenomena. Yet here was something more than the 
mechanical operation of the mere machinery of nature, for the results 
before us were produced through the influence of a righteous man's 
prayer upon the will of Him who '* shuts up the heavens ti^at it shall not 
rain," and who again " calls to the clouds that abundance of water may 
cover the earth." In Amos if : 7-8, the Lord himself proclaims the fact 
of his special direction in the affairs of this world. '' I have withholden 
from you the rain, when there were yet three months to the harvest. 
And I caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain upon 
another. One piece was rained upon, and the piece whereupon it rained 
not withered; so two or three cities wandered to one city to drink 
water, but they were not satisfied." 

Now, if it is true, as these passages together with many others, un- 
equivocally demonstrate, that our Heavenly Father exercises a special 
control over the workmanship of his hands, then, there is a profound 
philosophy in prayer. But, if all things are left to the direction of blind 
agencies in nature, operating by fixed and unalterable laws, then, prayer 
is not only useless but absolutely silly. Accordingly all the exhortations 
to prayer and supplication found in tlie Holy Scriptures are based upon 
a recognition of special providential direction, and constitute, therefore, 
a distinct argument in favor of this doctrine. " The eyes of the Lord 
are over the righteous, and his ears are open imto their prayers : but the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil." 

To Bimi up the results of this investigation, we sustain a two-fold 
relation in the universe, giving rise to two distinct classes of duties. 
1. We are dependent upon the established system of general laws and in 
this relation it is our duty to labor for the comforts of life. 3. We are 
dependent upon the providence of God, and hence we should pray that 
he may ** give us each day our daily bread." So true it is, in reference 
even to temporal things that Paul may plant and ApoUos may water ; 
but the increase is of God. I. £. G. 



JUDAS ISCARIOT.— No. IL 

lY. His FiKAL Crime. Here, at the outset, a most suggestive fact 
meets us. The Ldrd Jesus was^ humanly speaking, safe from his foes imtil 
betrayed by a professed friend. Long had his foes been waylaying him. 
-Orftea iha&theyjflc^t forth tbeiir eoaisfearies to watch him, to catch him by 
a word. Qnoe/at rljaia»t»bad.the rulers sent forth their officers to take 
him. Not only had )ua words been watched, but even his fears had been 
appealed to : Herod was about to kill him, they said. But the Great 
Worker w<»:ks on. His hour has not come. He is not intimidated. He 
is prudent, but cannot be silenced. But now that at length he has come 
up to the passover, his enemies are determined to have him. Still, their 
fearel so far gain the ascendancy over them that they are prudently 
gaying, ''Not numNO 7he feast lest An uproar arise among the 
people." (Matt. xxvi. 5). Not during the feast I — and yet after all it 
WAS during the feast that they apprehended him I How came this about? 
Ah ! Jesus was betbatbd : till then, every attempt of his foes to touch 
him was an utter failure. One who had been eating Jesus' loaf lifted up 
i^ainst him his heel. One from amongst the twblve stole across to the 
fdien camp, and said, " What are ye willing to give to mb and i — ^to you — 
will deliver him up ? * What are ye willing to give ms ; ye have made 
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offers oi reward to icany, and have not sncceeded ; of course ye did not 
think of HE ; but, come now ! what are ye willing to give me ? 1 can 
manage the affair; of course, I am in his confidence, know his going out 
and coming in, am familiar with his habits and his favorite haunts, — 
only show that you prize my offer, and i — ^to you — quite into your own 
hands — ^will deliver him up!'" The infamous plot proved successful. 
And thus we get before us the fact : That the Lord was safe till he 
was betrayed. Suggestive fact ! Has it not ever been thus ? , Is not the 
same thing as true of the Lord's Galled-out Assembly as of the Lord 
himself? Has shs ever been a loser by assaults from without ? Have not 
all her losses been occasioned by corruption and treachery within ? Ten 
Boman persecutions could not extinguish her ; but Bishops, lusting for 
more than thirty pieces of silver, robbed her of her virtue, and seduced 
her into adulterous union with the state. " And so forth, and so forth, — 
for the sad story is long. But, reader ! the moral is short and pointed. 
Beware of betraying your Master's cause, and so of betraying Him. Its 
open foes can never really injure it. Let each of us, then, above all 
things be faithful to his trust. But to return to Judas, let us consider 
the steps by which his final crime was consummated. 

1. The occasion of its being perpetrated seems to have been that 
beautiful last anointing of the Saviour's head and feet. (Matt. zzvi. 
0-13 ; Mark xiv. 3-9 ; John xii. 1-8). Mark the connection of this incident 
with its context in the narrative " according to Matthew," verse 6 : " They 
were saying, however, not during the feast, lest an uproar arise 
amongst the people ; " verse 6 : " Bat (Se) Jesus happened to be in 
Bethany," etc. ; verse 14 ; " Then (rorc) went one of the Twelve, the one 
called Judas Iscariot," etc. That anointing in Bethany was the occasion 
of the Betrayal ! It was in this way it seems to have been brought about: 
A group of the disciples, of which Judas Iscariot was the leading spirit, 
felt and expressed indignation at what they coldly imagined a wasteful 
expenditure of costly perfume on the part of the loving Mary. They 
insulted her by the hit they aimed at her in their sordid and (so far as 
Judas was concerned) hypocritical question. The Lord rebuked them! 
The others of the group may have submitted to the rebuke. Not so 
Judas 1 No, his alienated spirit, in its wounded pride, will not brook such 
a rebuke. He has it may be, never before felt so humbled. He ! the 
Treasr^rer of the Master, who thinks it strange that he may not assume 
it as his ex officio right to manage the money matters, to be thus lowered 
before all ) Of his pride, revenge is begotten. His Master shall suffer 
for that rebuke ! It may be that, for a moment, revengeful thoughts are 
in wild confusion rioting, barren of definite resolve ; for how should he he 
revenged on his Matter f The Adversary thrusts into his heart the for- 
mulated instigation: "betray him;" "Yes! that's it! It shall be 
done too ! " The Advebsabt made the definite suggestion : the diabolos : 
tho intriguer 1 Judas has become an intriguer ; but there is an Intriguer 
of more practised cunning and relentless hate than he 1 The Empire of 
Rebellion is watching Judas : its King is at his ear ! It required the wit 
and wiclodness of the Prince of Daricness to betray the Prince of Light. 
The suggestion was made, the purpose conceived ! Alas ! — ^for this most 
execrable purpose, — Satan finds Judas— degenerate Judas — a vidUing 
instrument. 

S. Away went Judas from a beautiful ministry of love which he had 
not the heart to appreciate and "struck the bargain for his Lord as afore- 
said. " And from that time was he seeking a favourable opportimity in 
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order that — ^him — [yes ! even Jesas, his Master, even ' htm '] might he 
deliver up." (Matt. xxvi. 16). ' In order to seek the favourable opportu- 
nity, Judas, of course, returned to his place amongst the Twelve. There 
he is, with the rest, as aforetime, accompanying his Lord by day in the 
Temple, by night at Bethany ! the purpose formed, the bargain struck. 
What dark days of hypocrisy and cherished hate were those. Judas 
keeps to his party, waits on his Lord, gives no outward sign of disaffec- 
tion. Yes ! there he is, all the while watching his Lord with an evil eye : 
waiting for his prey: ready to seize the first opportune conjunctui'e of 
affairs. As the crowd gathers and gets excited; as the Scribes and 
Pharisees draw near and enter into hostile discourse ; as Jesus and his 
Disciples traverse the city, turn a comer, enter a house ; as the Thirteen 
go forth with the morning from Bethany and return through solemn 
shades in the evening ; amid all these changing scenes, Judas Iscariot is 
brooding over his fell purpose, — ^his eye furtive, his ear quick, his brow 
o'erhanging, his lips sealed ! The Passover feast has to be provided : 
Judas opens the bag and discreetly gives the money needed to purchase 
the lamb, the bread, the bitter herbs, the produce of the vine. The 
evening of the passover feast draws near. The assembly is formed in 
the upper room. 

8. A night of wonders this, — ^the night on which the Lord is delivered 
up ! The fitting opportunity for Judas arrives. In what way ? Thus : 
" Supper being in progress " (Scwirov ytvo/ih/ov), and none of the disciples 
having remembered to wash the feet of Master and Brethren, the Lord 
himself rises from amidst the "festal ceremonies and performs this omitted 
ministry of love. With the act there is discourse also, of washing; 
discourse of the greatei* antecedent bathing also (*0 XeXovfici/09). From 
the physical to the spiritual, the Speaker rises ; improving the occasion, 
as his wont was. " And ge are pure, but not all ! " One of them was 
not pure : a hint for Judas ! will he take it, and throw off the mask ? 
No ! he keeps his place, remains silent^ — is he not a prudent man ? The 
Lord's discourse moves on, touching servant and Master, till a bolder 
break and broader hint remaining unchallenged, the mask of the Intriguer 
at length becomes intolerable to Him who is reading the face of treachery 
which it conceals. Jesus becomes troubled in his spirit, more expressly 
now he reveals that one of them will betray him. Consternation fills their 
bosoms. One and aiiother and another round the circle break the 
oppressive silence with a self-suspecting, self-vindicating question, " Is it 
S, Lord ? Surely not ! " During the painful pauses falling into the 
spaces of this questioning a little undertoned episode seems to have 
occurred. John, whom Jesus loved, was reclining in his Master's bosom, 
near enough therefore to converse with Him so as not to be heard by all in 
the room. Peter bends forward to John and desires him to ask Jesus 
who it is. John asks and is answered : " |^e it is for whom i may dip the 
morsel and give to him." [There is a slight difficulty in arranging the inci- 
dents that follow. Perhaps we may conceive of them as happening in this 
way :] — The company in excitement are conversing in groups about the room. 
Only the group aroimd the Lord has heard the answer given to John's 
question. The quick eye and guilty conscience of Judas may have suspected 
that the undertoned remarks related to himself. Yet not another disciple in 
the room may have suspected the direct revelation about to be made. 
Jesus, however, attracting the attention of Judas, and quietly handing 
him the dipped morsel, says to him, " What thou art doing do quickly ! " 
Not one in the room knows what that means. Even the few who are in 
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possession of John's secret scarcely believe their own eyes when they see the 
morsel given to Judas Iscariot ! But, what the Master can mean by saying, 
" What thou art doing, do quickly," — ^they do not know, for they know 
nothing of the rvpenes$ of Judas's plans, and therefore even on discovering 
that Judas is the man, it ms^ he far from their thoughts that this very nitfJU 
is the time ! Some of the company indeed are supposing that the Lord's 
injunction relates to the duties of Judas as Custodier, which himself will 
readily interpret : that he has been desired to provide something needed 
for the feast, or to give something to the destitute ! So gently and respect- 
fully does the Lord deal with Judas to the very last. Not a chance of 
relenting has been denied him. The Lord was silent till he could be 
silent no longer. When he spoke he spoke indefinitely. When pressed 
to name the man, he only gave a sign. Now that he is giving the sign, 
he accompanies it by an enigmatic injunction which has the effect of 
diverting attention. But the breach is irreparable. Judas, suspicious 
that he is more than half revealed already, himself hastens the comple- 
tion of the disclosure. With an appalling coolness of hypocrisy, pre- 
served to the very last, Judas Iscariot at length catches up the well-nigh 
forgotten question, and with hardened effi-ontery asks, '' Is it I, Babbi ? " 
he too implying, as the others have done, " Surely not ! *' *' ^j^ou saidst !" 
from the Lord's lips, equivalent to " VTIftoii art the man ! " complete the 
tearing away of the mask. Judas takes the morsel: after the morsel 
Satan enters ikto him. It is more than mere Satanic suggestion now ! 
It is Satanic possession, whatever profound depth of moral ruin that may 
import. ** He goes out ; and it is night." • 

4. Little thmk we of the relief brought to the Lord's pure spirit by the 
definitive departure of a spirit so false and therefore so alien as that of 
Judas had of late become. And therefore little do we appreciate the 
words of triumph which Jesus immediately after uttered, and the tone of 
increased tenderness with which his subsequent discourse was spoken to 
the remaining Eleven I " When, therefore, he went out, Jesus says. Now 

was glorified the Son of Man, and God was glorified in him 

Dear children ! yet a little am I with tou." Jesus had just been glorified, 
and God had been glorified in him ! Wonderful words ! Jesus has just 
been glorified in the conclusion of his dealings with Judas. — ^We can, 
perhaps, think justly, though feebly, of the trial the apostles, as a band, 
had been to their Lord. But, now, can we not advance as far as to reflect 
that Judas Iscariot, the clever, honoured, but faithless Treasurer, must 
have been a greater trial than any of the others ? Yes ! a greater trial ! 
for why should we forget that our Bedeemer was tempted in all points 
like as we are ? Hence the relief to our Lord's spirit when Judas finally 
left him. Judas, depend upon it, had long tried the meekness, the 
patience, the skill of his Lord ! and his Lord had never faltered in doing 
rightly, kindly, wisely by Judas ! Was this no triumph ? Was this no 
glorification ? Was this no pledge of final deliverance from aU ^e craft 
and hate of that other Diabolos ? no promise of high and final triumph 
over the hour and authority of darkness ? Accepting our Lord's own 
estimate of his position as soon as Judas Iscariot had left his place in the 
apostolic circle, we shall not see less than such a triumph in the betrayer's 
departure. Jesus had now reached a definite stage of progress in his 
passion-journey to the Father. Henceforth his language is " Be taking 
courage ! I have overcome the world." (Compare John xiv. — ^xvii). 

5. Now look on this picture and on that ! Judas Iscariot and Satan 
in him (6 Sux^oXos cv Siafioktu 1) gone away to iniroke the ud Qf Jew and 
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Gentile to apprehend the Prince of Life: the Heavenly Prince 
comforting those troubled hearts which still are fondly clinging to 
him ; leading them forth from the festal chamber ; talking of the many 
abodes in the Father's house, of the great love in the Father's 
heart, of the Holy Messenger from the Father's presence ; discoursing 
of the Real Vine, of the little while and yet again a little, of the anguished 
woman, of the oblivious joy ; and offering that unspeakable sublime and 
precious High-priestly prayer ; then, having rapidly led his band down 
into the Valley of Humiliation, himself moving on in advance — falling 
into new contiguity of evil, and thrown in agony on the ground in strange 
cryings and tears to Him who is able to save him from death ; but even 
thus gaimng new strength, so as to arise from supplication, arouse his 
sleeping band, place himself at its head as a valiant, suffering Chief, and 
say, "Arise ! let us be leading on I " This, on the one side of the page I 
On the other .... But what signify the sickening details ? Judas has 
received the ruffian band armed with swords and clubSj equipped with 
officers and lights, and has drawn near the Garden. 

6. Ere the two bands meet, Judas warily gives his men a signal^ 
saying, ** Whomsoever I may kiss, j^e it is ! secure him and be leading 
away safely." Surely Satan has not gone out of Judas yet ! Diaboliccd 
sign) 

7. Nothing loath, and nothing daunted by a first distant salute from 
Jesus : " Friend! {or Comrade ! eraipe) on what account art thou present?" 
Judas steps forward to Jesus with the greeting on his lips, " Joy to thee, 
Babbi ! " Attempting to kiss his late Master, as though nothing had 
transpired to terminate their friendship. Jesus, in dignified rebuke, 
exclaims, "Judas 1 — ^with a kiss — the Son of Man art thou delivering up?" 
Words sharp as a two-edged sword for any mind not utterly lost to all 
sense of shame ! On Judas they seem to take no effect : he, heedless, 
presses nearer to perpetrate the infamy, — " and tenderly kisses him "• 
(icaratf lActv) ! Meanwhile the men have gathered round ; and, no sooner 
has this wretched signal been fulfilled, than, all eager and rude, they 
thrust (€7ri/3aXX£tv) on Jesus their hands and secure him. Doubtless 
Judas — remembering the emphasis of his promise (**S — to you — ^will 
deliver him up ! ") — accompanied the band tg the Chief-priests, and, 
signifying the safe delivery of Him whom he had betrayed, forthwith 
received his much-coveted thirty pieces of silver. This stamped on the 
final crime the impress of completeness. The wicked deed was done, — 
the revenge of Judas glutted, his covetousness possessed of its paltry 
reward. He can now add to his field, or commence building upon it I 
Can he ? Is there no avenger above, none within ? 

V. His remorse, testimony, and untimely end. 

1. Sin may benumb the conscience, and Satan may hurry away from 
remembrance of its warnings— /or a time! Only for a time. Judas 
experienced, not repentance, indeed (/icravota), but still — remorse 
(/xcra/ieXcia) a ruefiil change of mind, in which, it is true, we find no sign 
of spiritual hope. We may suppose that Satan had obtained his purpose 
of Judas, — having secured the betrayed and ruined the betrayer, — and 
therefore left him ! Judas, left to him^lf was still a man, though a ruined 
man. His part completed, he had time to think, his memory became 
active. He watched the trial with keen interest. The weakness of the 
whole judicial proceeding would be transparent to his shrewd glance. 
The absurdity of the stories of the false'-witness would excite his contempt. 
He may have ejq^ected from Jesus a powerful defence: iathis he waft 



disappointed. He may possibly — ^thongli we scarcely think it^haye 
looked for miracnlons demonstrations from his late Master's hands. 
Probably, as far as the fierce workings of his own bad passions had left 
room for any snch consideration, he had a strong though vague confidence 
in the ability of Jesus to foil the entire High-council by the mere force of 
his presence, his manner, his words ! If he at all contemplated the 
possibility that Jesus might be condemned to death, — ^well ! had not the 
Teacher himself often said that it would come to that ; and if it must 
come, it must : it was a mere question of time and manner. But there 
stands Jesus ! — and silent ! Disappointed at this though Judas may very 
well have been, still was he a man of too much sense not to perceive the 
immeasurable superiority of Jesus to his judges. Besides he, Judas, 
knew that the Teacher's mighty works had been divinely real : had not 
even he himself wielded something of the Master's own power over 
nature and the kingdom of evil ? When, therefore, the Master at length 
broke silence, imder High-priestly adjuration, and boldly confessed that 
he was the Christ the Son of the living God, tbe entire intellectual 
nature of Judas Iscariot must have endorsed the confession. But, when 
the Noble Confessor went on to predict his being seen on the right hand 
of power and coming on the clouds of heaven, the solemn look and thrilling 
tones of the Speaker may have struck terror into his guilty conscience. 
The newly received thirty pieces of silver are becoming very burdensome 
to him. But when amid assenting senators the High-priest proceeds with 
strong gesticulation and rending of mantle, to pronounce on Jesus emtence 
of Death for Blasphemy, Judas Iscariot's eyes are opened to see himself 
as directly accessory to the Death of a more than Eighteous Man ! The 
silverlings become hot in his hand as the price of innocent blood, — too 
hot to hold! Self-accused, terror-stricken, Judas hurries away to the 
Priests to get rid of them. " Then Judas who delivered him up, seeiko 
that he was condemned, being smitten with remorse, returned the thirty 
I>ieces of silver to the Chief-priests and Elders, saying, I have sinned, 
delivering up innocent blood ! " But these Priests neither can nor will 
absolve Judas from his sin. Satan is in ihem now. They won't trouble 
themselves to help an apostate disciple to repent ; not they ! They have 
caught their prey, and are thibstino for His blood ! " What is that to 
us ? tj^Ott shalt see to it for thyself." The tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel ! As if blindly driven to undo his deed, if he might, — ^but 
no ! that cannot be ! then, — at least, to attempt some distant approach to 
restitution, Judas, repelled by the heartless priests, draws as near as he 
may to the Temple proper ; and, — ^in desperation, throws — hurls! — the pieces 
of silver into the Sacred Shrine itself (piAJfa^ . . . cis rov vaov) and retires. 

3. Life for Judas has become intolerable. He goes away, — goes to 
that field of his which with pilfered monies he has purchased, — goes, not 
to plant or build or dwell at ease, but to hang himself, Falling headlong 
(it would seem froni the position in which he hung suspended) he burst asunder 
in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out ! Thus did Judas, who had 
stepped aside from the placie of the ministry and apostleship in which the 
Lord Jesus set him, take his journey into the place which by apostacy he 
had made '* his own." To that he had become an alien, — hi this he found 
his home. 

3. For continuity's sake we merely named in passing the testimony 
tendered by Judas Iscariot to the Priests and Elders : " I sinned, deliver- 
ing up innocent blood ! " The wrath of man is once more made to praise 
God. This testimony to the innocence of Jesus is of special worth* 
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Under the circumstances it bears unmistakable witness to its own truth- 
fulness. Judas would not have uttered it but for his profound conviction 
of its truth. He had, at last, when once he had broken with his Master, 
the strongest motive to fall out with his character. Self-justification was 
surely more enticing than self-destruction. Judas had been diabolically 
incensed against Jesus. He had thenceforth been in the very condition 
of mind most favourable for the utter breaking up of the spell of prepos- 
session. The worse he could think of Jesus the better of himself. 
With what a bound of fond self-vindication, therefore, would Judas have 
darted forward to accuse Jesus of Nazareth of dishonesty and imposture, — 
if he only could ! He did not, — ^because he could not. He, Judas Iscariot, 
could not. He was the very man to do it, if any one could ! He had 
been with Jesus for some three years and had known him intimately. 
In some important respects, as we have seen, he had known more of 
JesuR than any other individual. And Judas was no dunce. He perhaps 
knew as much of the Law and the Prophets as any Scribe or Priest in 
Jerusalem. He had certainly been in a better school. Yet he, Judas of 
Kerioth^the Apostle and Treasurer of Jesus, well able to judge, and with 
the strongest conceivable motive for . coming to an adverse judgment, 
boldly — ^not to say fiercely and desperately— proclaims to the very men 
with whom he has been in covenant. ** I sinned, delivering up innocent blood !'* 
Yes ! dear reader ! and because innocent, because the innocent blood of 
One who innocently, truthfully claimed to be the Son of God, therefore a 
propitiation for your sins and mine. That innocent blood was permitted 
to be shed that through it we might be redeemed ! 

In concluding this paper we may recur to the question raised nearly at 
the beginning of our survey, — the question, namely, Whether Judas must 
be considered to have been " a reprobate " from the first. 

In the main, we are willing to trust the decision of that question to the 
evidence incidentally given out in the course of our remarks. In propor- 
tion as we have found Judas something like other men, in proportion as 
we have succeeded in detecting in his history a gradually ripening defec- 
tion, paving the way for his final crime, in like proportion have we set 
ourselves free to give its seeming value to the great primary and sugges- 
tive fact of his Call to the Apostleship. We tried to estimate that fact at 
its real worth in the first section of our essay, and may content ourselves 
by simply again directing the reader's attention to the remarks there 
made. We believe we have not even yet met with any conflicting 
evidence favoring the absolute fatalistic view. It may, however, have 
been imagined that we were carefully keeping all such evidence out of 
sight. Hence we wish, in a final paragraph, to look around to see whether 
we have indeed omitted any valid evidence in support of the predestinarian 
hypothesis. 

The apparent evidence in this direction may, we think, be soon disposed 
of. (1) The fictitious aid rendered to the cause of fatalism, — so far as 
Judas Iscariot is concerned, by mistranslations in our Common Version 
of the "New Testament may be briefly set aside. In Luke vi. 16 : for 
'* Judas Iscariot who also was traitor," we ought to read, " Judas Iscariot 
who also BECAME {ey€V€To) traitor." In John vi. 70 : for *' Have I not 
chosen," read ** Dtd 1 not choose (or select)" (e^cXe^/Ai/v) and thus throw 
back the choice more distinctly into the past, and keep apart from it the 
present tense which follows, " and from among you one is an intriguer." 
Next verse : for " he it was that should betray him," say " that was about 
TO (€/tc\Xw) be delivering him up. Chap. xii. 4; for ''which should 
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betray him," render " who was about to, (o /tAcXXwv). Chap. xiii. 11: for 
" he knew who should betbat him," substitute " he knew him who was 
delivering him up," more literally still," "the one deuvebing him up," 
(tov trapaZiZovra) [Judas was already at work !] Verse 18 : instead of 
*'I know whom I have chosen," say, more exactly, " I know whom I 
selected" (cfcXe^fwyv). Verse 21: for "shall betray" read "wili. 
deliver up," (simply the futitre tense, (iropo&ixrci). Verse 24 : for " who it 
should be," read, with some ancient copies, " who perchance it might be," 
(t« ay c«j), or with others, "who it is," (t« carw). We thus strip off quite 
a perceptible varnish of necessarianism. (2). But other more substantial 
proofs remain : so it may be thought ! But what are they ? (aj Judas 
was the Son of Destruction. Granted ; but had he always been that ? 
(b) The treachery of Judas had been foretold. It had ; though his name 
was not mentioned either in the Old Testament or in the earlier allusions 
of the Lord Jesus. Judas personally was not nam^d until he had already 
eovmarUed to betray his Master, (c) But surely Judas had been fore- 
ordained to betray his Lord ! By no means ! We cannot discover the 
proof. In fact, we find counter-proof in the memorable words : " The 
Son of Man, indeed, withdraws, according as it has been written con* 
coming him ; but, alas ! for that man through whom the Son of Man is 
delivered up : good would it have been for him, if that man had not 
been bobn." The undertone of these words seems to be : But there was 
no fatalistic necessity for Judas to have a hand in the Son of Man's 
withdrawal ! (d) Well, at any rate the Scripture was bound to be ful- 
filled : " Men-brethren ! it was needful for the writing to be fulfilled 
which the Holy Spirit spoke beforehand through David's mouth concern- 
ing Judas, &c. (Acts i. 16) so you see the writing did in reality c(mcem 
Judas, although his name was not mentimied in it ; and it was needful for 
the writing to be fulfilled! Still, even granting as much as is here 
afitoned by Peter, we beg leave to find a distinction between the necessity 
of foreknowledge and the necessity of fore-ordination. When God fore- 
tells a thing, you may say it is necessary that it should come to pass ; 
but you may do well to bear in mind that the only necessity arising firom 
the fact of foretelling is the necessity of foreknowledge ; which, strictly 
speaking, is not necessity of a fatalistic kind — ^it is mere subjective 
certainty in our own minds. There needs be no influence put forth by 
God, positive or negative, to bring the foretold event to pass, especially 
where, as in this case, no name, no exact circumstances, are foretold. It 
amounts simply to this, in plain words : God, foreviewing all the contin- 
gencies and free-agencies involved in the case, foresees a given issue, say 
to the conduct of a. particular individual ; foreseeing this issue, he fore- 
tells it ; that is all ! We, looking on, viewing the fulfilment, say " It was 
needful it should be fulfilled." All we mean is that we cannot imagine 
the Divine Foreteller wrong in his foretelling: He foresaw accurately 
that which would freely come to pass. The necessity lies in our minds, — • 
the necessity of finding God true. Does God need to foreordain a thing 
in order to foreknow it ? Nay, verily 1 the very glory of God, as regards 
his knowledge is, that He infallibly foreknows the free acts of his creatures : 
we must needs conclude thus of Him, — a very blessed necessity! — ^and 
thus, when all has been said, we return without a fetter to the conclusion 
that Judas Iscariot was originally free to stand, free to fall ; and though 
lost, yet might he have been saved. And if he was firee to be saved, who 
is fated to be lost T J. B. Bothebbax, 
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THE EDITOR OF THE "BRITISH HARBINGER" TO THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

LETTEB in. 

Beloved Brethren, — In the letters abeady published in the A. 0. Rs7uw> 
(June S, and July 14), I have placed befare you the existence of ehuroheft 
in Great Britain before your vast reformatory work was kaown in thisr 
country, and I have given you an outline of what has been effected herft 
since your literature found its way to our shores. The last of thosar 
letters informed you as to our present condition, so far as the number oi 
<^urches and method of co-operation are concerned. I desire now ta 
indicate points upon which I consider that we are in advance of yocu 
But at this point I beg not to be understood as though I were wishful to 
affirm the perfection of the churches here. I do not say that the chmrchett 
of this country, taken as a whole, are better than the churdies of any 
given district of your wide land which would supply an equal mmkear^ 
All I desire to say is, that there are some marked particulars, in wjuch, 
were your churches like unto ours, they would be considerably improveok 
and much nearer the model churches planted by the apostles. 

First, then, let me naime that every church here, however small, poor;^ 
or destitute of gifts, assembles every Lord's day to attend to the apostles' 
doctrine, the fellowship, the breaking of the bread, and the prayers. Not 
only is this so as a present fact, but any church ceasing so to do would 
be considered disbanded and, therefore, no longer counted as a church. 
Now, your periodicals reveal and regret a state of things the opposite of 
this. You seem to have many instances of churches coming^ together 
monthly, or at other regular or irregular intervals, when they can have 
aaa evangelist, preacher, or itinerant pastor, which churches do not seem 
to know that wherever two or three are gathered together mU> the name 
of Jesus, that there, as a thing of duty and joy, the monumental feast 
should, every first day of the week, show forth his death. They have not 
learned to lift up their hearts to him saying : 

** No gospel like this feast. 

Spread for the Church by Thee ; 
No teacher nor eyangelist 

Preach the glad news so free." 

This we deem, on your part sad, but sadder still is the fa^ct that you, fis a 
people, consent to recognize as churches of God gatherings of people who 
thus disregard the order of his Church. The first Christians came to- 
gether on the first of the week to break the bread, and when they did so 
a Paul might discourse to them, but whoever can imagine that the 
presence of a Paul for this purpose was ever allowed to determine 
whether the glad feast should be spread or not ? You, in a number ol 
instances come together to hear the preacher, and the Lord's table comes 
in as a sort of appendix — spread or not spread as you may be able to 
count upon the preacher's presence. In other cases, and perhaps not a 
few, where you regularly break the bread, you seem wanting in the 
proper measure of respect for the ordinance. It seems that you cannot 
afford (in those instances) to devote one entire meeting each Lord's day 
to the worship of the Church, making the Lord's table the central and 
prominent idea, but you hook it on as a sort of tail-end to a preaching 
service — waiting a little while a large, or the larger, portion of the 
audience retire. I know what may be said about non-members not 
coming unless Sir Orator deliver a sermon and condufit an osdinaq^ 
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preaching service. But I do not feel satisfied with a state of things 
which cannot aflford the Church one meeting on each Lord's day in which 
the Lord's tahle shall be the central item, and in which, if any be able to 
edify the church, or have a word of exhortation, there shall be liberty to 
say on. And so long as in your large churches you make the Lord's 
table a mere addition to a preaching service, you may expect to find room 
to lament that small gatherings which can but seldom have a preacher 
come together as seldom to break the bread. On this point the Disciples 
in the old country think they have learned the New Testament lesson 
more perfectly than many of their brethren in America, and I am sure 
they would not object to urge upon you the reconsideration of this 
important matter. 

I intended that this letter should embrace one other topic, but as it 
submits a practical subject for your consideration, it may be better to 
defer the second item till my next, that the attention of ihe reader may 
be tmdivided. 

I will only express regret at having been prevented from carrying out 
my intention of sending these letters so as to admit of them appearing 
in successive issues of the Beview, but having been hindered by sickness, 
I can now only do my best to make the intervals as short as possible. 

Yours in the glorious hope, 

David Kino. 

LETTEB rV. 

Beloved in the Lord, — My last began a specification of items in which 
we deem many of the Churches in America behind those of this country. 
In continuance I would name Communion at the Table of the Lord — ^that is 
so far as the question, Who are entitled to partake thereof? is concerned. 
Now, on this point we utter no uncertain sound. I regret to add that the 
like cannot be said of many of you. The Old Christian Communion is 
ours, without exception. With us the Lord's table is in his kingdom, 
committed to the charge of those who have been bom out of the water 
into that kingdom, and is to be spread for those only who, having been 
changed in heart, have put on Christ by an immersion into his death. 
We understand that, so far as the service of his house is concerned, we 
have to withdraw ourselves from all who are known to us not to fill this 
outline, and I know of no Church here which would, for even one day, 
consent to an unimmersed person partaking with them of the memorial 
feast. Some persons in designating this position use the phrase " Close 
Communion." WTiether in America you use that phrase precisely in the 
sense in which it is current here I do not know. Either you do not or 
else some of your writers indulge in something like confusion. I have read 
again and again from the pens of the laxer sort of your scribes something 
to this eflfect : — " We are neither open communion nor close — ^we plead 
neither the one nor the other." Now, " Close Communion," in this 
country, is simply communion at the Lord's table with persons known 
to be unimmersed not allowed. " Open Communion," on the other hand, 
is communion where the immersed do not refuse the participation of 
the unimmersed, but leave them to partake on their own responsibility. 
In view of this understanding of the terms every Church must be either 
open or close. It is impossible to be either both or neither. So no one 
who wants his position fairly understood can find any difficulty in saying, 
right out, where and what he is, and all talk about not being either opm 
or dose \s a mere play upon words, serving no purpose, save that of 
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concealing the trae position. But as some of your brethren, visiting 
this country, have recently intimated that we misunderstand you, it may 
be well more fully to enlarge upon our action, in regard to this question, 
and to indicate the ground upon which we conclude that yours is not 
satisfactory. 

When the writings of A. Campbell were first seen by the few Churches 
in this land, of which my former letters give particulars, those Churches 
were delighted with his full, clear, logical teaching upon the design and 
place of baptism. They saw that an attention had been given to the full 
expression of Scripture testimony beyond what they had attained, but in 
practical results they were not a whit behind. They had seen and 
insisted that baptism, in some way, stood between the believing penitent 
and his right to bear the name of Christ and share the honors and 
privileges of his Church. The '* Essay on the Heniission of Sin" was most 
acceptable to them, not because it helped them in any measure to that 
conclusion, for it did not, but because it was a logical exhibition of that 
which they had reduced to practice before they had acquired the power 
to present it so completely in Scripture terms. Looking back over the 
whole ground I now conclude that you have best expressed the truth, on 
this particular head, while we have best reduced it to practice. We have 
been led to adopt the more Scriptural expression of this truth by the aid 
of your writings, while the more logical application of that truth is 
with us. 

In subsequent years, when the Churches here bad multiplied and 
become generally acquainted with the writings of A. Campbell and others, 
not one of us had the most distant idea that, on any account, either he 
or any Church with which he stood connected would knowingly partake 
of the memorial feast with an unbaptized person. Then came that 
passage, in the debate with N. L. Bice, which was claimed by many as a 
declaration on the part of A. C. of Open Communionism. Others denied 
that more was intended than that in large protracted meetings, where 
thousands of brethren, unknown to each other, congregated, and where, 
consequently, after stating who, according to apostolic rule, were eligible, 
all were left to fall in without further scrutiny, because imder the 
circumstances it was impossible to do more. We were willing to hope 
that this much only was intended. ,We deemed ourself, in a measure, 
compelled so to conclude, because we did not doubt the sincerity 
of the brethrea in America, and we saw that their clear and decided 
exposition of the place and design of baptism rendered refusal knowingly 
to commune with the imimmersed the only , consistent course. But in 
1859 our Annual Meeting deemed it well to pass this resolution: — 
''BepoHs having been circulated in this country that some of the 
Churches of the disciples in America admit unbaptized persons to the 
table of the Lord, it is resolved that inquiry be made by the chairman of 
this meeting of A. Campbell." Under date June, 1860, A. Campbell 
replied — ** I can say, so far as my knowledge extends, we have no such 
custom. In all my travels I have not witnessed such an occurrence. 
That unbaptized persons may have sat down to the Lord's table amongst 
our brotherhood without invitation is not wholly improbable ; but I know 
of no Church that has formally invited them to" participate. We do'' not, 
indeed, oh any such occasions, known to me, 'invite* or ^ debar,* in the 
usual currency of these words, anyone unbaptized to participate with us 
in any act of social worship." Now we did not deem this answer 
satie&ctorj, for while it said, '< We have no such custom^-^that is of 
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admit^g onbaptizod persons to the Lord's table — it ckal*ly showed that 
the door was set open for any number of them to come in, and that if 
they did not it was merely because they were not inclined. Two years 
later came that fourfold manifesto, in The Millennial Harbinger, in which 
Bm. Hawley, Errett, Eichardson, and Pendleton seemed disposed to call 
attention to the open door and to promote some further amount of 
*' IntM^ommunion with the Sects." But this " come out'* was inoppor- 
tune, and did not promote the "intercommunion*' desired. It rather 
provoked a strength of opposition which, I think, was not expected, and 
whidi seems to have convinced some that the object can best be promoted 
by the more quiet policy. We have met with farther outworking of the 
thing in our intercourse with some of your evangelists. When that good 
brother came here who labored for more than a year in En^and, and 
gained our high esteem, and who left here for Australia and there met 
with so large success, he gave evidence of laxity in your country in this 
particular. He was accompanied by a near and dear relative, who though 
pious and advantaged by his instruction remained unbaptized. This 
relative he introduced for fellowship with the first Church to which he 
went on arriving here. To his surprise permission to partake was not 
aco<n-ded, and he found what he had not met with anywhere in your 
country— that neither upon his, nor her own, responsibility, nor upon 
any ccmdition would the fellowship be allowed. Shortly after this event 
our annual meeting was held, and it was made known that this good brother 
was willing to spend some few months in preaching here. We had heard 
him and deemed his help desirable. But then came the question — ^would 
he receive to the table the unbaptized. With all Christian candour he 
answered according to his conviction — ^that he did not see it right 
to debar, and the matter was then left with the understanding that he 
would not be sanctioned in laboring with us as an evangelist. Of course 
we held him in esteem as a brother, and our hearts and churches were 
open to him for personal fellowship. A little close investigation followed, 
and he came to see, and before the last day of our conference he was able 
to declare, that knowingly receiving to the Lord's table the unbaptized is 
incompatible with the primary principle of the Beformation — Bible 
authority in precept or example for all we practice. He therefore publicly 
renounced the errors which he had acquired from you, and it was at 
once reconmiended that Churches jsiustain him in evangelizing, which 
they did with much satisfaction, until he was minded to respond io'the 
call for help from Australia. 

Since then one of your pastors and preachers, of con$ideabl8 nsBftute, 
-wrote, in view of visiting this country to preach the Gospel, thus-)— ^(My 
practice is to state clearly, when we are attending to the Lord's eui^er, 
that it is the Lord's table, and not the table of this church or of any 
church. That the Lord's children are commanded to partake of it-«dt 
is provided for them and for no one else — ^that a * man must examine 
himself^ and so let him eat'-^that I have no right to invite any one — 
that God has spread the table and that Ha invites the guests — that I do 
not know the hearts of the people, God does, and each one must jodge 
for himself. After thus speakmg the deacons pa»s through the oonffregation, 
and aU those who desire to partake do so, mthout any inquiry whatever. If an 
unimmersed person is present and partakes, the responsibility is his, and 
neither mine, as the presiding officer, nor the Church's. We have dcme 
our duty, and the matter is referred to that God who will judge everyonTe 
nghteooalj. I cannot tell among 600 or 600 communicants whether all 
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have been immersed or not, and if I could I would not condemn a man 
who is as good and as pious as I claim to be, and yet who cannot see 
conscientiously that it is his duty to be immersed. We may go too far 
and too fast — ^pass Jerusalem and land in the fogs of Babylon." 

Of course I do not understand that the above describes the position of 
all the Churches and preachers in America. Good brethren who have 
had intercourse with us on their way to Australia repudiate every approach 
to anything of the sort. The writer of the above, too, says : " Some of 
our brethren, I fear, are too straight — ^lean over a little. Each must 
judge for himself. The question is still an open one with us in this 
country, though my practice is that which generally prevails. The 
question is an open one and environed with difficulties." 

The tendency and practical working of the thing may be seen by facts 
which occasionally find their way into your periodicals, of which I only 
takiB space for one sample. F. Metcalfe, writing to The Gospel Advocate, 
from Cincinnati, says : *< Just here I am reminded of some things I have 
recently seen among our good brethren here and elsewhere. On last 
Lord's day I met with the brethren, comer of Eighth and Walnut Streets, 
in this city, and after singing and prayer Br. Moore introduced the 
* Eeverend Mr. Everett, a Presbyterian minister from Pennsylvania/ who 
read a short ' sermon,' which Br. Moore, who is the evangelist of the 
congregation, approved, and then extended such an invitation to the Lord's 
supper, as to induce the speaker, and, I think, another Presbyterian 
minister, to remain and partake of the emblems with the brethren. 
Before dismission it was announced that the ' Rev. Mr. Maxwell, of the 
Presbyterian Church, would preach there at 8 o'clock, p.m.' " 

Now as to our misunderstanding your position. We understand from 
these and like statements and acts, that some of your preachers and 
churches are practically open communion, at least to the extent that the 
people around you please to permit you to be — ^that your talk about the table 
not being the table of the Church, that every one must examine himself, &o., 
which you say is not an invitation, is in reality one, and is often so under- 
stood, is to us clear. That not many avail themselves of it we can readily 
suppose, for the inconsistency of so putting it, in view of your declared 
conviction upon the doctrine of baptism, is no doubt repulsive to the 
better portion of your sectarian neighbours. We conclude then that 
we do not misunderstand you. That you may understand us I have only 
to add that if one of the Churches here were to invite an unimmersed 
** Reverend" to preach for and to partake of the Lord's supper with its 
members that Church would no longer be counted bs> in our co-operation. 
^ We should know it only as we know other congregations of pious persons 
who prefer a sectarian order of things, and put themselves in a position 
in which they cannot be recognised as a ChurcJi of New Testament order. 
In accordance with what is here stated the following resolution was 
adopted at our annual meeting in 1866 : — " That we learn with deep 
regret that some evangelists in America commune at the Lord's table 
with unbaptized persons, who, as is alleged, on their own responsibility 
partake, and we hereby decline to sanction evangelistic co-operation with 
any brother, whether from America or elsewhere, who knomngly communes 
with unbaptised persons, or whO; in any way, advocates such communion." 
You will now certainly understand us and be in a position to rectify if we 
are wrong in our apprehension of your position. As I am engaged more 
in describing our conclusions and action than in defending them, I shall 
not Mek by argument to sustain our praotice. I only add w# ftel 
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compelled to do as we do by our having adopted the plea that our faith 
and practice must be sustained by apostolic precept or example. We 
therefore can give Bible authority for communing with all with whom we 
sit at the table, while the open, or fanciful, communionist cannot. We 
have Scripture for what we do in this particular, while those of you who 
deviate have not. Then again the table is certainly an ordinance of, and 
in, the kingdom. Unless a man is born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter the kingdom, and therefore cannot come to the table by a divinely 
appointed coming. 

With the brother quoted above, who says ** the question is an open one 
and environed with difficulties," we cannot agree. It is not an open one — 
the Lord himself closed it. Of difficulty we can see none, but that 
common one of being content to do what the Lord has authorized. In 
this business we abide by the precepts and examples of Scripture, while 
some of you grant unto yourselves the liberty to change the customs 
of the kingdom somewhat. — Yours, in the one hope, David Kma. 



"NEATNESS NEXT TO HOLINESS." - 

The above is quoted as a saying of Whitefield. Certain it is Whitefield 
was a very neat man ; and none will deny that he was a holy man. It is 
said of him that he picked from his nicely brushed black cloth coat a 
small piece of lint, saying as he did it, " A minister must be without 
spot." Neatness is not finical nicety, nor fashionable cut. It is perfect 
cleanliness, and is usually combined with good taste. The idea seems to 
be instinctive rather than acquired ; and, though it respect the body, has 
a mental or moral origin. Cleanliness was insisted upon in the Old 
Testament, and many were the washings required. Its relation to 
holiness was recognized, and Jehovah said to the priesthood, "Be ye 
clean, that bear the vessels of the Lord." 

What a shame, then, it is to see a Christian man or woman chargeable 
with habitual untidiness ! It is disgusting in a man ; it is intolerable in 
a woman. I am ready to quarrel with my favorite poet for inditing that, 
in my judgment, unfortunate apology for the slovenly Christian: 
**A. heavenly xnind may be indifferent to its house of clay." 

No, Mr. Cowper, you are wrong. That house of clay is a sacred thing, a 
sanctified vessel for the Master's use ; and every Christian is to see ^at 
even material defilement is not allowed. It is as much a part of redemp- 
tion as the soul. Cowper was wrong. Had his sweet aged friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, descended to the breakfast table with uncleaned nails and untidy 
cap, would the poet have relished his radish and egg ? I trow not. 

We have heard of some distinguished preachers who were celebrated 
for their careless attire. It may have added to their celebrity. It 
certainly did not add to their usefulness. Homeliness is made beautifol 
by neatness, and Cleopatra's beauty would have been disgusting without 
it. Do we make too much of it ? I think not. It is closely connected 
with morals ; that we know. Has it no connection with health ? Ask the 
physician ; ask your own experience. The first thing a convalescent calls 
for is clean linen. It is a tonic. It is better than medicine. As the 
iClean things are all nicely adjusted he «nil^s and saya, '* 1 feel better." 
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But how shall the poor and the laboring class meet the requisition ? 
Their work in many cases, is necessarily defiling. That is so ; and yet 
we have seen a great difference among them in regard to this matter. 
Some will have working clothes, and shed them oflF when they get home. 
They will call for soap and water and do the best they can to put the 
body in decent trim. Others care not, but let the sweat and dirt settle 
on them for a whole week. They miss a great good. We enter some 
poor habitation and all is neatness. The floor is scrubbed ; the stove 
polished ; the tins are bright ; the chairs are dusted ; the mother looks 
tidy, even in her poor raiment ; the children are clean, with well-combed 
hair ; and everything betokens a desire to make the best out of a little. 
You may look there for some virtues besides neatness. You enter another 
tenement and everything is dirty and out of order. You can't find a 
decent seat. Floor, tables, chairs — all in disorder ; children with dirty 
faces and frowsy heads, and she who ought to set an example of 
cleanliness is herself not fit to be seen. Poverty is pitiable, but dirt and 
poverty combined almost change pity into disgust. He will be a 
benefactor indeed to the poor who succeeds in raising them generally to 
this almost indispensable condition of happiness — cleanliness ; and we 
have thought that our city missionaries, in their visits, should, in many 
cases, leave a bar of soap first and a tract afterwards, instead of a reverse 
order in their bestowment. — New York Observer, 
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*' What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ? or, what will a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?'* 

These are questions that, I sup- 
pose, receive but one answer from 
all — from many whose lives contra- 
dict their lips. What, then is the 
soul? Is it not those fine capa- 
bilities and sensibilities, of mind 
and heart,, which make life precious 
— which proclaim us not all un- 
worthy of an endless future ? And, 
if this be so, may we not as truly 
and as surely barter it away for this 
life, as for the next ? We are too 
apt to refer this question to another 
stage of existence; to imagine that 
all the loss or all the gain accrues 
after death's fiat. We cast too 
much despite on our sojourn here 
— regard it, because short, as there- 
fore of little moment ; but the value 
of time is not measured by its 
^englh, and the seed-time is as im- 
portant as the harvest. We must 
save our souls nowj if we mean to 
save them hereafter ; for the dust of 
the world cannot, with one effort, 



be shaken from our feet — we must 
tread lightly over it, if we would 
easily free ourselves of it at the last. 
And it seems to me that we are, 
many of us, losing our souls for this 
life — that every day we may see 
those who are signing away their 
birthright for a mess of earth's 
pottage. 

What else is it, when the cares of 
this world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, are allowed to narrow and 
destroy those fresh, sweet impulses, 
those generous aspirations towards 
something higher and nobler than 
mere worldly gain — ^which surely 
no youthful spirit was ever wholly 
without. 

Stand with me at the entrance to 
yonder fair domain, where nature 
vies with art to render earth de 
lightful; — ^think you its owner a 
happy man ? Alas, no ! ui^appiest 
in this — ^that he is dead to any sense 
of his own misfortune. Immersed 
in business cares, absorbed in his 
accumulating wealth, he has no 
longer eye or ear for the harmonies 
of nature ; how much less for the 
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teachings of nature's God. All this 
beauty spread so lavishly around 
Idm is naught to him but an evi- 
dence of his wealth ; he has no care 
for it, save as a means of asserting 
liis place among his fellows. The 
trees that shade his pathway, the 
birds warbling amid their bninches, 
the brook that murmors through 
the emerald grasses at his feet, he 
can see none of the meaning or 
loveliness of these ; his mind is no 
longer able to appreciate anything 
beyond the narrow circle to which 
he has condemned it ; his heart can 
no more respond to love or hope. 
He has exchanged his sonl for gold. 
He has lost earth withoat gaining 
heaven. All the gifts of earth that 
make us worthy or happy, if our 
spirits can find no affinity with 
these, how impossible it is that 
that purer life, of which this is but 
the shadow, could bring us any joy ! 

But it is not greed of gold alone 
by which we forfeit spiritual life; 
every opportunity for good passed 
by, every good intention ruined by 
a love of self — for all these things 
how heavy a price do we pay, did we 
but know it; how carefully, and 
with what anxious tears, must we 
retrace our steps, before we recorer 
the ground lost — ^before we stand 
again at the beginning, when we 
might have been travelling farther 
on. 

And then, reflect ; it is not alone 
that duty has been neglected, that 
the claims of religion have been 
slighted, but how much of life's 
sweetest happiness have we not 
robbed ourselves ; what loving 
thanks, what tender regard from 
others, what hours of blessed use- 
fulness have we missed ; what well- 
springs of never-failing joy have we 
overlooked, and hurried on, only to 
perish in the desert beyond, unless, 
haply, some angel touch our eyes 
and show us that the living waters 
are flowing near us — ^not afir. Oh, 
let us indeed free ourselves from the 
old ascetic notion we all condemn 



so much in theory, that 4uty is a 
stem ta^k-master, who for^^es our 
bleeding feet over burning sands. 
It is not true. Duty is happiness ; 
every soul that despises the one 
rejects the other also. And: we 
imagine too often that the little 
things — ^the trivial incidents in our 
life-— do n<ot merit the name of duty ; 
that their neglect cannot call for 
much condemnation. Yet we all 
know how much our peace of body 
and mind is affected by trifles ; nor 
is it altogether ihe magnitude of 
the act or word itself, but the aflinity 
it has with others of greater evil, 
which should claim our attention. 
'* Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, thou shaH not 
kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in dimgper of the judgment ; but 
I say unto you, that whosoever is 
angry with his brother without 
cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment." 

I remember one bitterly cold 
winter mpming, as we clustered 
around the schoolroom fire, waiting 
for the teacher's appearance, hear- 
ing one girl say to another : 

** I wonder when you live so far 
away, that you came to school a 
morning like this; I am sure I 
wouldn't." 

** Neither wonld I," replied the 
other, '* if it had not been washing- 
day at home— «nd I do so hate to 
help." 

Was she conscious, do you think, 
of the selfishness of her answer, — 
of all the mean and sordid passions 
te which it was akin ? Yet she was 
the oldest daughter, and knew that 
when she thus shirked the day's 
work her burden must fall heavily 
upon her mother ; and she did not 
even atone for her fault by renewed 
exertion at her lessons, but wasted 
in idle pleasantries the morning 
which might have been so usefully 
employed. Oh, how fair an oppor 
tunity had she lost ! Of how much 
immortal happiness had she defKrived 
herself? for good never iiea^tho 
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memory of it nevet waxes dim ! Can 
you imagine what balm it would 
have been to that mother's heart 
for her child to have lovingly pleaded 
her right to bear a share of the toil ; 
how light it would have grown then ! 
how swiftly would the heavy hours 
have sped, filled with a sense of 
love and sympathy ! And for what 
was all this bartered ? For a fleet- 
ing, momentary selfish case. 

That is but one instance — ^there 
are many more-7-of this disregard of 
the daily happiness of others ; but 
it is these little, ever-recurring ne- 
glects which stifle at last all that is 
noble or good in our nature, and 
clothe life with bitterness, or make 
it, at best, a dreary monotony in- 
stead of a living joy. 

And, as small evils are akin to 
larger, so is lesser good akin to 
greater. The faithful spirit of a 
child, whom nothing can induce to 
do out of his mother's sight what he 
would not venture in her presence, 
may be the same in kind though not 
in degree with that which strength- 
ened martyrs at the stake ; and every 
trial from which he comes forth vic- 
torious is lifting him to that higher 



level, every conflict in which he 
yields is sinking him beneath it. 
For we cannot stand still in this 
matter — there is no middle ground 
to occupy. It is impossible to say, 
with truth, " To-morrow or the next 
day I will begin to attend to my 
salvation.** Willingly, or unwillingly, 
we are doing it now, every day, every 
moment. We cannot evade the 
issue; we must either advance or 
recede. Let us see to it that every 
step places us on higher ground; 
that we are not selUing the life 
which our soul claims here, as well 
as hereafter, as Esau did his birth- 
right ; lest, lii^e ^m, we waken at 
last to " find no place for repentance, 
though we seek it carefully, with 
tears;'* to find that life on earth, 
with its fair prospects and high 
aims, is over, and cannot be re- 
trieved; that even though eternity 
— through God's mercy — ^may not 
be withheld, yet still that first sweet 
spring-time cannot come again ; for 
it seems to me, if regret is possible 
in heaven, that even a glorified 
spirit must grieve for having wasted 
the morning of existence. 

Mabgabet. 
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To the Editor of the JB. JK— Dear Sir, 
Haying seen an article in a recent Ha/rbinger 
proposing to hare a paid Becret«ry for the 
ETangelist Committee, it camo into my 
mind that, perhaps, you would allow a 
few words on the subject of Eyangelists. 
My thoughts will, perhaps, please but few, 
yet if they cause brethren to reflect on the 
matter they will do all I desire. 

I have often thought that if the Eyan- 
gelists were to follow the example of the 
Apostle, and labour with their own hands 
for their necessities, their power for good 
would be immensely increased. I consider 
that the Eyangelist or Pastor who works 
with labour and trayail not to be chargeable 
to any, would, when enforcing the com- 
mand of the apostle, " that if any would 
not work neither should he eat," be able 
to command more at6ention, and his words 
would seem more duunterested, thaa if 



he were receiying support as an Evangelist 
or Pastor, an income which is often 
superior to that of nine out of every 
ten of his brethren. 

I haye often thought it would be yery 
difficult to conyince some brethren that 
indiyiduals who by accepting the position 
of an Eyangelist betters his worldly con* 
dition, increases his income, and eleyatee 
his social position, is treading in the foot- 
steps of either Christ or his Apostles, or 
that he is of that order of Eyangelists 
to which Paul wrote " endure affliction." 

I haye often thought that the present 
system of what is ciJled eyangelizing has 
but smaU counterpart in the scriptures, and 
that its tendency is to make brethren in- 
diyidually indifferent to the duty, apper- 
taining to them, of making known to all 
aroimd them the truth as it is in Christ, 
and to make the churoh^s ronuH i& their 
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Attention to their weak, snffering and dis- 
tresBed brethren. 

I have ofken thought that if the money 
which is every year divided among five or 
six Evangelists, were used to form a fund, 
to which all the churches should contribute, 
an amount might be raised which, 
under proper management, would enable 
the bretliren in both Uurge and small 
churches to* free themselves from the 
associations of Druids, Odd Fellows, 
Shepherds, Bechabites, and other organiza- 
tions, all of them of a worldly and many 
of them of an anti-christian nature. Bv 
using this money for the purposes for which 
the societies exist, we should bear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 

I have often thought that it would be 
very difficult to find any precept or example 
in scripture for Evangelist Committees or 
Evangelist Fimds. To my mind they 
appear to be an addition to that which we 
profess to believe was perfected in the days 
of the apostles, and there does not appear 
ia be, so far as I can ascertain, any further 
resembUmee between the Evangelists of 
the Apostles' day and the Evangeluts of the 
present day than that of the name. 

I have often thought that a comparison 
of the condition, position, duties and re- 
wards of the apostolic Evangelists with 
those of the Evangelists sent out by the 
Evangelist's Conunittee, would show a 
■triking difilsrence. J. S. 

BKMABKS. 

J. S. seems to be addicted to 
musing without sufficient reference 
to THE BOOK. He thinks that evan- 
gelists would have far more influ- 
^ ence were they to follow the example 
of the apostle and by the labour of 
their hands work for their living, 
and be thinks that supporting a few 
men for evangelistic work tends to 
prevent the brethren generally from 
preaching to all around. Well, facts 
are better than theories, and as 
there are no such evangelists in the 
locality where the ^ot of J. S, is cast, 
we shall be glad to have a statement 
of the results of his evangelizing 
while working with his own hands 
during the last year. But we fear 
the (Statistics will not prove en- 
couraging. Then he writes of 
primitive practice and the example 
of the apostle who did labour to 
support himself. But why does 
he not say the ftpostle*.^ Why 



is he particularly in love with one 
of them only ? Because he under- 
stands that, as a rule the apostles 
and other early preachers of the 
gospel did " live of the gospel," and 
since they did so it cannot but be 
that some nine or ten men among a 
hundred churches are few enough, 
and far too few, to be wholly devoted 
to the work. As to the work and 
position of the early evangelists, in 
comparison with those of our time, 
they are in all great features the 
same. The work was that of 
preaching the gospel, planting and 
setting in order churches, and it is 
the same now. The position was 
that of being supplied in temporal 
things by their brethren, and it is the 
same now. The position as under- 
stood by the apostle was that those 
who thus minister in spiritual things 
receive of carnal things from their 
brethren. " And even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they who preach 
the gospel shall live of the gospel." 
Mind, ^ Lord has ordained it and, 
therefore, when J. S. thinks he could 
improve the condition by ordaining 
the opposite, he forgets that he casts 
contempt upon the law of the Ijord. 
But what about this favorite apostle 
who did so much work with his own 
hands as to justify an appeal to turn 
all money spent upon preachers into 
a sick fund ? Why there never was 
such an apostle. He belongs en- 
tirely to the region of fable. We 
are sure it was not Peter, and most 
certainly it was not Paul. But did 
Paul not say that he had laboured 
with his own hands? Yes! And 
so now would any evangelist, 
known to us, in any special case of 
need or expediency, and more than 
that Paul did not. But we often 
meet with persons who think too 
much and search too little — who set 
Paul down as a sort of travelling 
tent-maker, who adjusted his busi- 
ness so as to earn what he needed 
and devoted the remainder of his 
time, little or much, to the work of 
the Lord. The supposition is absurd^ 
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he did nothing of the sort. We are 
for primitive practice and if that is 
primitive we are for its restoration 
and willing to start to-morrow. But 
it is not, and so the dream ends. 
But let us look at this apostolic 
"working-man." He preached the 
word and planted the church in 
Corinth, and he took nothing from 
the converts he thus hrought into 
fellowship. Hear him — *'Have I 
committed an offence in ahasing my- 
self that ye might be exalted, because 
I preached to you the gospel of God 
freely ? " ** Ah ! no," says some one 
opposed to supporting preachers, 
"perhaps he set up a tent-making 
establishment in Corinth, and may 
T)e advertised for a partner who 
would do most of the work and give 
him tha larger share of the profit." 
He did nothing of the sort. He 
was supported by his brethren in 
other churches while he preached 
the gospel without charge to those 
among whom he laboured. Hear 
him in continuation — "I robbed (de- 
spoiled or stripped) other churches, 
taking wages of them to do you ser- 
vice. And when I was present with 
you I was chargeable to no man [in 
Corinth] ; for that which was lacking 
to me the brethren from Macedonia 
supplied, and in all things I have 
kept myself from being burdensome 
UNTO YOU, and so I will keep myself. 
As the truth of Christ is in me, no 
man shall stop me of this boasting 
in the region of Achaia." 2 Cor. 
xi. 5-13. For special reasons, then, 
which are specified in the context, 
he would not receive support from 
a particular locality, but the alter- 
native was not that he supported 
himself, but that he took the more 
largely from other churches. 

Again, when he contemplated 
going to Spain he looked for sup- 
port, in part at least, to the Church 
in Rome, as seen in Bom. xv. 24. 
**When I make my journey into 
Spain I hope in passing through to 
see you, and to be conducted by you 
on myjotirney thither, after I am first 



satisfied with your company." The 
conducting him on the way was not 
accompanying him, for the Church in 
Rome would not travel with him 
into Spain, nor did he propose to 
journey there until he bad been first 
satisfied with their company. To 
the Church in Philippi he wrote of 
his thanks for their contribution for 
the Gospel, and tells of the coming 
of their messenger to him to minister 
to his wants. He also wrote of 
their sending him support when 
preaching the Gospel in Macedonia, 
and alludes to their sending in like 
manner "once and again" into 
Thessalonica. In the same letter 
he tells them of a time when he did 
suffer want but not because he repu- 
diated support as a preacher, but 
on account of their " lacking oppor- 
tunity" to send, and he thanks God 
that the opportunity was no longer 
wanting but that their care of him 
again flourished. He expresses his 
joy at their liberality, not because 
he desired a gift, but because he 
would that fruit might abound to 
their account. Phil. iv. So, then, 
those who support faithful preachers 
of the word are securing fruit to 
their own advantage. 

An exhaustive article on this topic 
would show that what Paul thus 
received for himself he claimed for 
Barnabas, Titus, and others, and 
that he acted under a general law 
of the Lord — that those who preach 
the Gospel shall live of the Gospel, 
We perceive, too, that the Gospel 
should be preached without charge 
to those who hear, not because the 
preacher must support himself, but 
because those who have already 
believed should sustain him in the 
work. This understood there will 
be no sending round a box for any 
comer to give who will, but the con- 
tributions for the Gospel will be 
exclusively the offering of the saved. 

The sick fund is a subject that 
comes into view in connection with 
the fellowship, and not at all in 
connection with the question now 
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before us. The primitive order 
is to support both the sick and 
the Gospel, and those Churches 
that do not the latter make no 
nearer approach to the former 
than those wlio do. The socie- 
ties alluded to by J. S. should 
all be abandoned by Christians. But 
let him go to the nearest Church 
\?hich does not contribute to evangel- 
istic work and learn the average per 



member of its fellowship, and he 
will iind that there is something to 
learn and do before the Church can 
supply to its sick an equivalent to 
what they receive from cliibs. The 
matter wants looking to, but the 
remedy is not in the direction J. S. 
is looking. The one we ought to 
do amd mot to leave the other 
undome. Ed. 
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I. I AM sorry to find that L. L. 
has three times over misrepresented 
the contents of my note on Matt. 
xxiv. 84. 

In his first communication (July 
B. JEf., p. 384) he says : — 

" In the note he admits that the 
' general ' meaning of genea is gene- 
raliorif and that it is only * sometimes/ 
* rarely/ that it can signify race" 

This statement L. L. repeats in 
Sept. B. H., p. 810, and Nov. B. H., 
p. 879. 

Now this representation of what 
I have said in my note on Matt, 
xxiv. 34, is wholly incorrect. I have 
said no such thing. I have left it 
as altogether an open question how 
FREQUENTLY getiea isignifies race. It 
is quite true that I have used the 
three terins "general/* "sometimes," 
"rarely," in my note, but then I 
^ have not applied them to genea as 
L. L. affirms. I have applied them to 
our English usage of the three Eng- 
lish words " generation/* " kindred/' 
••race." These, being English 
words, must be judged of by Eng- 
lish usage ; whereas, genea, being a 
Greek word, must be judged of by 
Greek usage. I had to pay my re- 
spects to both languages : — " What 
does that Greek word express ? and 
what do these English words express ? 
which of these, on the whole, best 
conveys the force of that, in this 
place ? " All these questions came 
before me. I dealt with them ; briefly, 
it is true, but I think quite simply 
and intelligibly. The first two sen- 



tences of my note treat of the 
meanings of the Greek word ; the 
second two sentences treat of the 
meanings of the English words ; 
and the third two sentences' bring 
the two lines of enquiry clofee toge- 
ther in order to elicit what course 
the translator, under these circum- 
stances, should pursue. Could any 
treatment of such a subject have 
been "more plain and straight- 
forward" than this ? And yet L. L. 
has been unable, to follow me even 
here. He has picked out three 
words from what I had said on one 
thing, and applied them to another. 
I had spoken of our English cus- 
tom, in using certain English words, 
as being " generally " so and so ; 
" sometimes," " rarely " so and so. 
What does L. L. do, but take these 
three words, with marks of quotation, 
and manufacture a meaning far me 
which is not to be found in all my 
note. I have carefolly examined 
my note expressly to see whether 
it is fire-proof agsdnst the sense 
which L. L. professes to extract 
from it ; and find that I may safely 
commit this point to the decision of 
any jury competent to construe a 
few English sentences. L. L. him- 
self terms the course pursued in 
my note "plain and straightforward.'* 
So much the worse, then, that he 
has three times over misrepresented 
it. 

II. L. L. has now burnt his man 
of straw with his own hands. He 
challenged me to produce an in- 
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sta^xce in which genea included both 
dead aD4 living. I pointed to Jer. 
viii. 3, calling especial attention to 
the bones ! L. L. cannot deny that 
here the one occurrence of genea in- 
cludes both dead and living ; indeed, 
he tacitly admits it ; — ^note his own 
terms with regard to those included 
in that "evil genea!" "The pro- 
phet," says he, " therefore, is refer- 
ring to a time, then very near, when 
the Jewish people were so oppressed 
by their conquerors, that multitudes 
of them perished miserably fhere 
then are the dead!] and "death 
was chosen rather than life" by 
the survivors — ie., by those who 
remained- alive of the evil genera- 
tion referred to — [here then are the 
living ! " the survivors,'* " those who 
remained alive." And both are *'of" 
included in, one gmea !] 

" Oh ! but," says L. L., " a short 
time would suffice for this." Not 
to ihe point ! It is not, just now, a 
question of time; but whether 
gmea here includes dead and living. 
Does it ; 

" But the prophet is referring 
to a time very near;" Not to the 
paint a^ain. It is not, at present, 
a question of nearness or distance, 
but whether at a time near or dis- 
tant, this one *5 evil genm" includes 
both dead and living. 

" Well,but,.^t|^ny.^e4t^i^,to the 
^pic^int, to saj^hat hepre ,^^aa iaeaps 
/S^^T^H^^'** ■ Again,r I ; submit, . that 
. ds^not TBTE poin^cfeiVrWhiGlv I-pressed 
this .passage in p^y/.last. ^It is a 
point; and I do ta^^ issue with L. L. 
thereupon. I distinctly say that 
here genea means race ; but that is 
not the present poUiU No matter 
WHAT genea may here mean,— does 
it, or does it not include both living 
and dead ? What is the answer to 
this question? Candour, I think, 
says : " Yes I genea does here include 
both dead and living." Very well, 
then, let L. L. honorably retract 
his oft-repeated assertion, — twice 
repeated in italics in his last — that 
. not an instance can be produced 



from the " New Testament or the 
LXX. in which genea includes in its 
meaning, along with the living, either 
the dead or the unborn, or both." 
This gives me my choice; " eitJier 
the dead or the unborn, or both." 
I choose " the dead." In. Jer. viii. 
3, genea includes in its meaning 
along with the living ["the survi- 
vors : " L. L.] the dead [" multitudes 
perished:" L.L.] Thus does L.L. 
apply the torch to his man of straw ! 
III. Yes ! " his man of straw." — 
if it be worth while raking its ashes. 
It was a man of straw. L. L. la- 
boured hard to set up one decisive 
question by which to test my alleged 
examples from jthe Septuagint in 
which, as I affirm, genea signifies 
race. " Give me," says L.L., " a 
single instance from the LXX. in 
which genea includes along with the 
living, the dead or unborn or both." 
Well, I have done it; but I have 
done it under the protest, that this 
supposed test-question is no test- 
question at all. Why, Jook at it! 
According to L. L. (on Jer. viii. 3,) 
even when genea signifies, as he sup- 
poses, a single short-lived generation, 
it may include both living and dead, 
— the " survivors " and " multitudes 
who perished miserably." He thus 
reduces himself to following self- 
contradiction: " Oive me an instance 
in which gbnea includes both living 
and dead and I will grant you that 
,pfure QmEX means race : no! I won't, 
,e^her ! for although you produce 
such an instance (as Jer. viii, SJ in 
which, confessedly, qenea does include 
living and dead, yet I will not grant 
that there genea means race ; but urill 
say thcU " the time was near,** " a short 
time would suffice" <io», do,, in fact, 
that even tJiere too genea m^ans genera^ 
tion" Why, then, does L. L. set 
up a standard, and refuse to measure 
by it? Why reiterate a question, as 
a test-question, and then turn a deaf 
ear to its attestation ? In fact, it is 
not a test-question, but a man of 
straw, now in ashes ! Let the reader 
make himself quite sure on this 
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head. I, in my Angast letter, gave 
fifteen examples from the Septuagint, 
with my reasons for regarding them 
all as instances of what I have 
termed the generic meaning of genea; 
— that is, instances in which the 
idea of kind or breed, is predominant ; 
— instances therefore in which 
" family," " kindred," or *• race," is 
our unequivocal English representa- 
tive. 

1. The family, kindred, or race of 
Jacob, Gen. xxxi. 8. 

2. The family, kindred, or race of 
Jacob's Sons, Gen. xliii. 7. 

3. The family, kindred, or race of 
Hobab, Num. x. 30. 

4. The family, kindred, or race of 
Anak, Num. xiii. 2d. 

6. The family, kindred, or race of 
Anak, Num. xiii. 28. 

6. The perverse and crooked 
family, kindred, or race,Deut.xxxii. 5. 

7. The froward family, kindred, 
or race, Deut. xxxii. 20. 

8. The family, kindred, or race of 
the righteous, Ps. xiv. 6. 

9. The family, kindred, or race of 
Messiah's seed, Ps. xxii. 30. 

10. The family, kindred, or race 
of those who seek God, Ps. xxiv. 6. 

11. The family, kindred, or race 
of those who curse their father, etc. 
Prov. XXX. 11. 

12. The family, kindred or race 
of those who are pure, etc., Prov. 
XXX. 12. 

13. The family, kindred, or race 
of those who are lofty, etc., Prov. 
XXX. 13. 

14. The family, kindred, or race 
of those whose teeth are as swords, 
Prov. XXX. 14. 

15. This evil family, kindred or 
race, Jer. viii. 3. 

Now the question is, has L. L. 
taken these from me? Has he 
proved that any one of these has 
not the generic meaning claimed for 
it ? I submit that he has not. He 
has raised a false issue. He has set 
up a test question which is no test- 
question ; and has himself refused 
to have the enquiry settled by it. 



Therefore, my fifteen examples re- 
main to me? I have proved, by 
fifteen examples from the Greek 
Old Testament, that I had a right 
to render Matt. xxiv. 34, " This 
family, kindred, or race shall not 
pass away ; " provided, only, that the 
context seemed to make that the 
fitting translation. I am bold to 
say that L. L. has not robbed me of 
a single example ! Only in one way 
has he attempted to do so, a way 
well expressed by the exclamation : 
" The livmg surely ! " The fallacy 
of this is conspicuous. Who could 
for a moment imagine that I meant 
in any one of such instances as I 
gave, a dead "family," "kindred," 
or " race,"— 1.<?., dead at the tine 
spoken to or spoken of? If I say : 
"The English race may be found 
all the world over," do I mean the 
dead English race ? do I mean the 
unborn Engligh race? I mean neither ! 
Then, according to L. L.'s canon of 
criticism, the English word race 
does not mean race ! What proves 
too much proves nothing. L. L.'s 
canon of criticism, proving too much, 
proves nothing; hence, it cannot 
prove that any one of my fifteen 
examples is worthless. This is L.L.'s 
only assault on my fifteen examples : 
how signal a failure it has been, the 
reader can judge. My reasons for 
regarding the fifteen passages as 
examples of the generic use of genea, 
as indicated in my August Letter, 
remain unanswered. L. L. affects 
to regard me as, somewhere here- 
abouts, misty, &c., &c. But I think 
the common reader can easily follow 
me. Z think I must have made 
what I INTEND by "the generic use 
of genea " perfectly intelligible. Can 
any reader of ordinary discernment 
have failed to seize the idea of 
genm, kind, brood, breed, family? 
" But do you not care," I fancy I 
hear one saying, "how long, in 
your examples, the genus, kind, 
brood, breed, family, or kindred may 
reasonably be supposed to continue? 
" Not at all, so long as ^at mean- 
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ing is evident. Should it so happen 
that in any case the duration of 
the genea is manifestly such as to 
include several chronological genera- 
tions, all the better; but only because 
thereby the generic meaning of the 
word is the more clearly evinced. I 
am not without this advantage. Is it 
an advantage to have an instance in 
which the word does include the 
" dead ? ** I have it, in Jer. viii. 3 ! 
Is it an advantage to have one or 
more in which it includes the " un- 
born ? " I have it, in Deut. xxxii. 
20 ! But these are advantages not 
essential to the successful maintain- 
ance of my position. The generic 
meaning of genea — the fact that the 
word has such a meaning — is my 
impregnable fortress ; but, being 
confident of my safety, I can please 
myself about making a raid into the 
enemy's country. 

IV. One such raid, then, on Jer. 
viii. 3. Having already done my 
duty to this passage, so far as to* 
have claimed the undeniable ad- 
mission that it does at any rate 
include the dead and living, and 
pointed out how destructive is this 
admission to L. L.'s favorite test- 
question, I now return to this 
example for the purpose of showing 
that the dead and living therein 
embraced cannot be crowded into a 
single chronological generation. The 
presumption from continuity of 
context, from unity of subject, is 
against such a shortening ^f the 
duration of **that evil genea" We 
may with confidence affirm the two 
following propositions : — 1, that 
the terms etknos = " nation " 
(vii. 28), genea (ver. 29), " laos" = 
peoTple (ver. 33), gema (viii. 3), and 
laos = " people " (ver. 6) are used 
interchangeably; and» 2, that the 
various things attributed to this 
ethnos-laos-genea, by way of sin and 
punishment, cannot be compressed 
into the space of thirty or forty 
years. The punishment, as well as 
the sin, must be attributed to the 
persons spoken of — a punishment 



embracing a dispersion in many 
places (" in all the places"), a sin 
committed by many kings of Judah 
(** the bones of the kings ot Judah") 
and consisting -of a " perpetual 
backsliding !" It is a genus that is 
spoken of; a genus over which 
moral quality dominates, and that 
moral quality is idolatry. — " the 
sun and the moon and all the host 
of heaven, whom they have loved, 
and whom they have served," &c. 
In a word, idolatrous Judah is the 
subject all through. And Judah 
was idolatrous for several chrono- 
logical generations, during the reigns 
of many "kings." On these grounds, 
therefore, I am bold to say that 
'* the evil genea*' spoken of cannot 
be cooped up within the bounds of 
a single chronological generation ; 
it is an evil family^ kindred y or race, 
extending through sevebal such 
generations! And, still, I am far 
enough from being in any trouble 
about the Bothschilds and their 
wealthy compeers ! This passage, 
as above seen, treats of idolatrous 
Jews. The Rothschilds and their 
Hebrew brethren are jews, but not 
iDOLATKOus Jows — they are not 
"serving the sun and the moon and 
the hosts of heaven !" No, they 
belong to another moral genus of 
Jews : they are of a different brood : 
they belong to the brood or race 
named in Matt. xxiv. 34 — the genus 
which does not believe that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah ! This 
is excellent forage out of the enemy's 
country ! 

V. Another raid! In Deut. xxxii. 
gen)sa does include the "unborn." 
Say what you will of ver. 6, in ver. 
20 this is undeniable. L. L. will 
not deny that Moses in the com- 
mencement of his " song" addresses 
the living people before him. This 
will do as a starting point. Now 
pass over from ver. 6 to ver. 20 : — 
Is it the same genea in the two 
verses? It is. Then notice the 
intervening contents, and how boldly 
they expand the one gejtea : this one 
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and self-same genea has, in the inter- 
val, ascended the high places of the 
land, eaten the increase of the fields, 
sncked honey out of the rock, 
ohtained butter of kine and milk of 
sheep with fat of lambs, and rams of 
the breed of Bashan, and goats, 
with the fat of kidneys of wheat, 
yea ! and drunk the pure blood of 
the grape. Moreover Jeshurun has, 
during this interval, waxed fat and 
kicked against the true God, and 
fallen into the worship of idols ! 
Need I ask, then, whether the waste 
howling wilderness was laden with 
kidneys of wheat; whether the 
desert land was purple with vines ; 
or whether the idolatry of the golden 
calf, and the entrance into the pro- 
mised land, and the waxing fat on 
its milk and honey, and the sinking 
down into Ganaanitish idolatry, were 
all accomplished within the limits 
of one chronological generation? 
Notoriously, the very reverse was 
the case. Here, then, genea includes,* 
with the living, also yet unborn 
generations ! The perverse, crooked, 
froward genea is also of long con- 
tinuance. Worthy of notice only as 
an example of begging the question 
are the words of L. L. in relation 
to this chapter. " Granting that in 
those nine verses [5, 6, 8, 9, 16, 21, 
28, 36, and 43] Moses is referring 
to the Jewish race, this would not 
prove that in verses 5 and 20, when 
he uses the word generaHon, he uses 
it to mean race." Moses use the 
word generation \ I did not know 
that Moses spoke English ! I thought 
Moses used the Hebrew word rfdr, 
rendered by his Oreek translators 
genea ! Why does L. L. thus assume 
the very point in dispute ? I dispute 
theit genea heredenotes a chronological 
generation ; and submit that I have 
[abundantly proved the reverse. 

YI. L. L. can evade an argument 
as well as beg the question at issue. 
He says in his last: "I am well 
aware, as I said in my last letter, 
that genea is not always used in 
Scripture to mean what generaUon 



means among oui?selves ; that there 
are idioms in the Greek language, 
in connection with the term, to 
which there is nothing correspond- 
ing in our own tongue. But this is 
beside the mark." Beside the mark, 
indeed? Just lend me the arrow, 
and it shall exactly hit the mark ! 
It is precisely in not "always" being 
"used in Scripture to mean what 
generation means among ourselves" 
that genea dobs mean race. How 
obvious the question: Well, but 
L. L. ! what does the word mean 
when it does not mean generation ? 
Has it sometimes no meaning ? Are 
there instances in which it cannot 
be translated? L. L. knows better 
than to say so. He must please 
excuse me if I tell him plainly that 
this vague talk about " Greek 
idioms" is pure evasion; and, re- 
peated as it has been, since he has 
had abundant opportunities of learn- 
ing the use to which I put this self- 
same admitted fact of a diffebenge 
between the Greek genea and the 
English generation, it is, I submit, 
an inexcusable evasion. How can 
L. L. say that this very passage 
(Matt. xxiv. 34) is not such a Greek 
idiom ? He admits that genea can- 
not always be rendered generation. 
Why then this labored attempt to 
convict me of error in not render- 
ing it generation in Matt. xxiv. 34 ? 
He admits that genea does; some- 
times signify "family" or "kindled" 
(p. 234). Why, I ask, does.Ij.L. 
not condescend to notice howi I fol- 
low up that admission ? My words 
were before him : I had said — " That 
generic meaning is all I want. 
Practically it makes no difference 
whether we say, * This family. This 
eikdbed, or This bags shall not 
pass away,' etc. in Matt. xxiv. 84." 
(p. 344.) Is it candid in L. L. to be 
silent here ? I think not. I believe 
he was afraid to be candid — afraid 
of the consequence! The conse- 
quence would have been that I 
should have had it in my power to 
close in upon him thus :— 
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A. L, L. admits that genea does 
mean ** family" and "kindred." 

B. And L, L, admits that " it 
makes no practical difference in 
Matt. xxiv. 34 whether we say 
"family," "kindred," or "eaoe." 

L. L. cannot deny B: it would 
have been honorable to his candour 
had he admitted it ; and had he not, 
so late as November, repeated his 
inutile remarks about " Greek 
idioms." 

VII. L.L. says: " I don't believe 
in them ;" viz., the ** divergent ap- 
plications" oi genea. Does not L. L. 
believe in them ? Does he not be- 
lieve that genea is applied (1) to 
denote "family?" Does he not 
believe that genea is applied (2) to 
denote "kindred?" (p. 234.) Does 
he not believe that genea is applied 

(3) to denote "children" or "de- 
scendants?" (ycvcatrNum.xiii.) Does 
he not believe that genea is applied 

(4) to denote " generation ?" Which 
of these four " divergent applica- 
tions" of genea does L. L. not be- 
lieve in? I am curious on this 
head! 

VIII. Albert Barnes, in the note 
quoted, confounds Jerusalem's being 
encompassed with armies (Luke xxi.) 
with those armies being within the 
holy place (Matt, xxiv.) ; which con- 
fusion not only makes his note 
worthless, but renders the produc- 
tion of it by L. L. another evasion, 
namely, an evasion of my repeated 
assertion, supported by a reason 
given (pp. 276, 346), that Matt. xxiv. 
16, 16 has never yet been fulfilled. 
Men who escaped from Jerusalem 
as soon as Jerusalem was beino en- 
compassed {KVKKoviievrfv) with armies 
still at a sufficient distance to per- 
mit the escape, certainly could not 
wait to see those armies get inside 
any holy place, whether city or 
tempk. Entrenched behind this 
obvious distinction, I can dare the 



mightiest king that ever fought 
with 30,000 men, though L. L. were 
his general, to dislodge me from the 
assertion that Matt. xxiv. 16, 16 has 
never yet been fulfilled ! 

IX. The conclusion stands thus : 

First : Liddell and Scott's Lexicon 

says that ycvca means " KACE." 

Second: J. B. R.'s Translation 

renders yo/ca by "RACE." 
Third : L. L., admitting " family" 
and "kindred," cannot over- 
throw "RACE." 

J. B. ROTHERHAM. 

To the Editor of 5. H. 



We have no reason to doubt the 
thorough honesty of both L. L. and 
J. B. R. We are pleased with the ability 
displayed on both sides. Of course every 
argument should be met — nothing of note 
should be passed over. If there be any 
undesirable omission on the one side the 
other is entitled to point it out and claim 
a return to the slighted argument. But 
this can be done, and should be done, with- 
out the use of offensiye terms. It does not 
follow because a position is unnoticed or 
an argument seems to miss the point to be 
gri^pled with, that there is " pure evasion." 
Pure evasion is pure dishonesty, and should 
not be charged upon an opponent imless 
it be certain that he must know to be true 
what he denies, and then it is about time 
to have done with him, uuless, indeed, he 
insist upon attacking us farther. We can- 
not imagine a motive to induce L. L. to 
defend what he sees to be unsound. We 
suppose him to be moved to write purely 
by desire to make known truth. In the 
case of J. B. E. we could see a motive for 
standing by his translation, but we are cer- 
tain that he would not defend it were he 
to see it faulty. Let us then have hard 
arguments without reflection upon oppo- 
nents. In the coming year we intend in- 
creased care in this particular. If we have 
offended in the past we ask for absolution. 
Controversy we must have. There is too 
much error rampant to allow of escape. 
But we intend, with the coming year, to 
inaugurate such an observance of contro- 
versial amenity as will compel us to 
strike out every uncalled for reflection 
upon any man o/whom Of lowborn our pages 
speak. Will all our correspondents aid us 
in this ? — ^Ed. 



Winter, which strips the leaves from around us, makes us see the 
dist^t regions they formerly concealed ; so does old age rob us of our 
enjoyments, only to enlarge the prospect of the eternity before uso - 
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A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND SCBIPTURE CHANTS FOR 
CHRISTIANS, published by D. King, Birmingham. 

As to the merit or demerit of this 
book it is not for us to speak, but 
it will not be out of place to help 
the reader to some idea of what has 
been aimed at, leaving him to deter- 
mine, when the volume is in hand, 
how far the end has been gained. 
This can be done by giving parts of 
the preface : — 

Not one vene in the whole Tolmne is 
designed to be sung by the unconyerted. 
State-Churohes and Infant-Baptism hare 
promoted the idea that all who are bom in 
"Christian Lands" are Christians, and 
that, therefore, pubHo worship may be 
participated in by eyery man who is not a 
Jew or a Mahomedan. Thus it comes to 
pass that thousands who will not unite 
with God's people, sing in words of earnest 
entreaty requests to be permitted so to do, 
and others who persistently refuse to serye 
Chiist join in the language of deyoted 
sendee and praise, thus adding insolent 
mockery to base ingratitude. Here are no 
songs for such ! 

In another particular this book differs 
from most others. Hymn Books generally 
contain hymns for pious persons who are 
"seeking salyation, ' for backsliders, for 
oonyerting power, for salyation, pardon, the 
Spirit, &c. Here are none of that class, 
but all are for those who, haying the Spirit 
of Adoption, cry, " Abba, Father." it is 
proper for conyicted sinners, who do not 
know the way, to seek salyation ; but they 
are not callea to sing their sorrow — ^much 
less are Christians called to unite with 
them in singing language, which, if suited 
to "the seeker," must be unfit for those 
who have alieady found. BacksUders 
should vrepent and return. But it is when 
they haye come to the Father's arms that 
they should unite with the family in song. 
The unconyerted haye no need to sing 
prayers for pardon; without faith and 
repentance they cannot have it ; with fiuth 
and repentance they haye but to "Arise 
and be baptized, and wash away their sins," 
and then they wiU gladly and acceptably 
sing the songs of faith, hope, and loye. 

It is held by some that m acts of wprship 
men should sing to Gbd, not tibaut Him, 
and that they should not sing about them- 
selyes. It is here freely admitted that in 
order for a selection of hymns to possess 
the wanted power to moye the heart and 
express its deep feeling, that a mudi larger 



proportion of direct praise is needful thsn 
is found in the books in common use. This 
need we consider met in the present yolume ; 
but we could not reject all hymns which do 
not tlius directljf address the Diyine Being. 
Many uniyersal fayourites are of this class, 
and a Hymn Book from which they are 
excluded would not be accepted by the 
churches. Not that we desire entirely to 
dispense with such; taking the Book of 
Psalms as our guide, we conclude that Gk>d 
is acceptably praised when we laud His 
works, eyen though He be not directly 
addressed. It is impossible to sing the 
wonders of creation, the beneficence of 
proyidence, and the glories of the scheme 
of salyation, without praising Him who is 
the Author of the whole. That all Church- 
singing should be praise to God, and that 
praise must consist of direct address, cannot 
be admitted. The inspired Psalmist did 
address his fellow-man in the language of 
song, and so may we thus exhort one 
another to loye and good works. Though 
there are not in this book hymns/or the 
unconverted to eing^ there are appeals io 
the unconverted to be sung by the church. 
When the preacher has proclaimed the way 
of life, let all the children of God unite in 
urging obedience to the GK>spel. There is 
a choice selection of hymns for this purpose. 
Many have, by the seryice of song, been 
won to Christ. Let it be rendered from 
the heart and there will be many more. 

The Doctrine of this book is pre-eminently 
that of the Bible. So says eyery man of 
his published doctrinal treatise, or of the 
creed to which he subscribes. With many 
that only is Bible Doctrine which agrees 
with their interpretation of the Bible — 
their conclusions are orthodox and all else 
heterodox. A hymn book compiled after 
th^ir plan would secure "Bible Doctrine," 
if the compiler were a Calyinist, by exclud- 
ing all Arminianism, and if he were of 
the other school, by getting rid of eyery 
yestige of Calyinistio theology. But the 
method adopted in this instance is that of 
selecting hymns which set forth the doctrine 
of Christ in Bible terms. It is hoped that 
in this way a book is produced which can 
be used, like the Bible itself, with satisfaction 
by Christians who in certain particulars, 
do not deriye the same ideas firom the 
words. 

Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs are 
found in this yolume if they are met with 
in any book other than the BiUe ; but in 
all the oolleotions whi^ keep nj^ m Ibmiil 
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diyiaion into these three classes we find 
compositions of each class in the other two. 
Then the three sets of numbers are a 
decided inconvenience, and consequently 
it has been deemed preferable to number 
from the first to the last, consecutively, 
without attempting any such distinction. 
There are also added a number of Chants, 
in Scripture words. 

The leading desire has been that of 
producing a book which would tend to 
elevate the worship of the church ; but for 
the deeply felt need of such a volume the 
work would not have been undertaken, and 
it would be deemed a failure were it not 
to accomplish that purpose. 

The production of a selection of hymns 



to give universal satisfaction is not deemed 
possible, even were the task committed to 
an inspired man. So divergent are the 
opinions as to what is desirable that to be 
perfectly satisfied everyone must make his 
own book and perhaps annually improve 
it. Suggestions received have been such, 
that, leave out or insert whatever we might, 
the wishes of some must be disregarded, 
as they were the opposite of those expressed 
by others. If then some measure of fault- 
finding be rendered in part-payment of the 
large labour bestowed, we shall not be 
disappointed, while on the other hand if a 
pretty general approbation be not awarded 
we shall. 



LETTEB FBOM C. ABERCROMBIE. 



Melsose, Milton Stbeet West, Ches- 
ter CoTJNTT, State op New Yobk, 
Nov, 2nd, 1868. Dear brother King.— 
By the grace of G-od we arrived all safe 
on the 28th ult. We sailed from Glasgow 
by the S.S. Ship Caledonia on the 9th, and 
were therefore nineteen days on the water. 
Our friends, expecting that the voyage 
would be accomplished in fourteen days, 
were deeply concerned, during the remain- 
ing time, for our welfare. Each vessel as 
she arrived at New York, reported " rough 
weather," which of course increased their 
fears. And truly we had rough weather ; 
nothing but storms until about the 25th 
when we were on American waters. 
Because of the stormy weather we had no 
meeting on board until the 25th. The 
passengers were down with sickness, and 
our vessel rolled and pitched so heavily 
that it was impossible to sit or stand. 
Besides she was often " covered with the 
waves" which she shipped. I thought 
that by leaving home in October, we would 
have settled, though cold, weather, but I 
miscalculated. I employed myself convers- 
ing with some of the passengers, and in 
administering comfort and consolation in 
seasons of distress and alarm. I here 
record my gratitude io God for the strength 
and composure of mind he bestowed upon 
me amid scenes which tried the stoutest 
hearts. On the 25th I had the pleasure 
of twice preaching to the people. I stood 
among them on the clean decks of our 
brave ship and preached the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God, and fondly hope that 
what was then said will not soon be 
forgotten. We gained the affections of the 



passengers by the kind attention of my 
wife and by what services 1 was enabled to 
render. We left the ship with no feelings 
of regret, each one to go to his own place. 

On the first day of the week, (1st of Nov.) 
we met with the Brethren in Morrisania 
on which occasion I addressed them from 
the sacred record. My brother, who is an 
elder of the Church tnere, introduced us 
and feelingly expressed the hope that we 
would be useful in making known the 
grand scheme of mercy unfolded in the 
holy vmtings. 

Thus am I with my dear wife and family 
again on American ground and united with 
a little band of beloved brethren in Christ 
Jesus. As my past has been guided by the 
kind hand of our Heavenly Father, so, 
having entrusted it to Him, do I expect 
my future to be. I have no other wish 
than to be serviceable in telling what God 
has done for man. As I have already said 
I will be glad to communicate occasionally 
to the B. ff, what may be of interest to the 
brethren in Britain. May the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, bless you, 
your dear wife, and all the Brethren in 
Scotland and England, who are built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles a&d Prophets, 
Jesus Christ being himself the chief corner 
stone ; and oh may they all wake up to 
the full realization of the unspeakable 
blessings which they as a people have had 
conferred upon them by tlie God of 
salvation, in giving them " the knowledge 
of salvation by the remission of their sins," 
Your loving brother in hope of eternal life. 
C. Abebobombie. 



THE AUSTBALIAN CHBISTIAN "PIONEEB." 



The first number appeared in August, 
and with the second is now to hand. It is 
small in size, but promises to enlarge. The 



matter is all of the right sort. A series of 
reprints from the Christian Baptist is com- 
menced, and perhaps nothing could be 
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better than a wise selection from that 
quarter. One considerable adyantage, 
which in this country is not possessed, is 
that for seyen days after publication perio- 
dicals containing general news are conyeyed 
entirely post-free^ not only in the Colony, 



but to the Mother Oonntry ; the result of 
which is that while we pay in postage 
one-fourth of the sum. charged lor the 
B. H,, our young friend is deliyered 
without cost either to proprietor or pur- 
chaser. — ^Ed. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



Bakburt. — ^Br. McDougall has been 
with us through October, and we haye 
pleasure in reporting that we haye had 
cheering meetings. Brethren may be in- 
terested in hearing of some of the subjects 
spoken about. We haye had addresses on 
"The four forms of Ministry within the 
Church, Teaching, Exhortation, Warning 
and Comfort," "Belieying in Christ," 
"Bible Answers to the G-reat Question, 
What must I do to be sared ? " " All men 
giyen to Jesus either for Salyation or 
Judgment,'* "The parable of the lost 
Sheep," "Unity in Christ," and "The 
Spiritual attitude of the Belieyer at the 
Suppor typified by that of the Israelites at 
the Passover." Recently additional deacons 
have been chosen and by request he brought 
before us in four addresses the Scriptures 
on the various uses of the Lord's money 
and on the Deacon's office. As a result 
of preaching two have confessed faith 
in Christ and been baptized. Another 
previously connected with the Baptists 
has applied for membership. For 
several years at intervals Br. Mc Dougall 
has visited us and we wish to bear witness 
to the unyarying good which has been the 
aim and result of his efforts here. We 
have always experienced that the Church 
has been quickened in the divine life, that 
brethren have been more closely united 
together in one, that a more earnest spirit 
of enquiry into the will of G-od has been 
awakened, and many souls amongst us haye 
reason to bless the liord that through his 
fervent preaching they were won to Christ. 

S. S. 

LxiCBSTXB. — Brethren have been for 
some time somewhat acquainted with the 
agitation in the Church here, consequent 
upon the putting forth of the commonly 
called Millenarian doctrine. Our worst 
fears haye been realized. The leading 
brethren declined to sanction the advocacy 
of a doctrine so much disputed among us, 
<feeling sure that if it were not allowed to 
rest that disastrous consequences would 
ensue. In consequence of this Br. Webster 
and family separated themselves from the 
Church, and now meet in their own house 
with some twenty other members, who 
have gone away with them. We pray that 
they may soon see their error and return 
to their place in the Church and that they 
may occupy a position in the ranks of Uiose 



who are determined, by Gk>d's help, to 
maintain the oneness of the Body of Christ. 
Signed on behalf of the Church. 

JahBS LlULYXSLET. 

Mavohbstkb.— The Lord has added to 
us another belieyer, formerly immersed, 
who has been laboring to spread the good 
tidings, and now with increased light 
desires to work in our fellowship for the 
Lord he loves. j. B. B. 

BiBXiKGHAX.— Sinoe the last notice 
several haye been immersed, including one 
to unite with the Church in Icknield Port 
Road. Two haye been restored to fellow- 
ship. Last Lord's day three others made 
the good confession, and after having been 
baptized here are to unite with the Church 
inWednesbury. 

BsDiiKGnioK. — ^The cause in this place, 
from a variety of reasons, has been in a 
languishing state. We are happy now to 
report a more cheering aspect. Apathy 
has given place to zeal and the majority 
seem to haye been awakened to a sense of 
responsibility. Secularism, Unitarianism, 
and other isms have able advocates visiting 
this neighbourhood, but the visits of the 
champions of truth are like those of 
angels, few and far between, and their stay 
very brief. Three haye put on Christ by 
immersion within the last fortnight, and 
there is a good prospeot of more g<x>d being 
done. R. M. 

0oiiBOi7BinE. — Three persons, one an 
aged female, oyer fifty, haye put on Christ 
in baptism. T. L. 

Hbywood. — ^There is a good prospect of 
establishing a eood Church here. We haye 
a neat chapel for some months rent free, 
and the option of easy rental or purchase 
afterwards. JD. M. 

Newcastle. — ^We haye had two ad- 
ditions to the Church during the last 
month. One the wife of a brother brought 
to obedience by the visit of D. King to 
debate with Mr. Watts, and the other a 
young man who was then induced to become 
a subscriber to the B. JT., so that we are still 
reaping fruit from that labor. J. M. 

LiNOOLK — Br. Eyans has this evening 
immersed a Roman Catholic, and also a 
Wesleyan ; young men whom we consider 
promising diJsoiples. jOOqIc '^' ^' 
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Shbkwsbuby.— I am happy to say that 
we have added two to the Church hy im- 
mersion sinoe last month. S. H. 



Obttuais, 

'* Friend after friend departs, 
"Who hai not loet a friend V* 
Our muoh-Ioved sister in Christ, Mrs. 
liddell, hreathed her last on Lord's day 
morning, the 8th. She was one of the 
oldest memhers of the Congregation ; and 
though we shall see her face no more on 
this side tiie grave, we can nevertheless 
anticipate with joy the time when the 



Lord's loved ones shall x^eet — wh«re death 
can never cause a tear or hreak a tie. 
Blessed hope. — Glasgow. W. L. 

John Stjmneb, of Birminghf^, fell asleep 
in Jesus, on the 16th of July, having been 
a member of the Church there since ljS59. 
He was suddenly called away in the d4th 
year of his age, leaving a widow and children 
unprovided for. But perhaps none among . 
us would have been better prepared; He 
was prayerful, earnest, and held to be, in 
every way, a consistent member of the 
Church — one, who being dead, yet speaks 
by his unfidling example. 



THE SO-CALLED MILLENARIAN QUESTION. 
XTiTDEB the above heading we have an article of seventeen pages from the pen of the 
late Secretary to the Evangelist Committee. It purports to be in correction of our 
Editorial in the October issue, but is based upon a misapprehension, and if given would 
require an equal space for corrective comment, besides which it would, most likely, 
necessitate a prolonged discussion in our pages on personal matters, which we think 
would neither be pleasing to him nor profitable to any one. Still we may incline to insert 
the whole of his paper in our next number, if, upon reflection, he require us to do so. 
But though it was sent in what in ordinary cases would be good timet it could not 
appear in this issue, as the printer had too much in type, considering that our last pages 
must be devoted to title and index, to find the requisite space. Under these circumstances 
we decide to insert and notice what we deem the relevant portion of the article : — 

"In the British Sarhinger for October, page 863, the Editor singled out the late 
Secretary of the BvangeUst Committee from among other brethren misnamed 
< Mille;iarian,' as the culpable projector and promoter of a * series of pamphlets, in 
the interest of Millenarianism.' I regret the necessity of appearing in the Editor's 
pages in reply to this, and other statements ; but overcome my repugnance this once, 
that brethren may not be left to infer, from entire silence in the future^ that I acknow- 
ledge the statements of the Editor as correct representations of my work. If the past 
thirty years of life and labour among the Churches— with whatever infirmities ttiey 
bear— do not furnish a check to such efforts to discredit me with the brethren, and 
limit my labours among them, I shall have nothing further to advance ; at least, in a 
serial controlled by the Editor. 

<*To the (Statement concerning the proposed pamphlets, I have to say, that I do not 
know that brethren concerned in the issue of * Tracts for the TimeSy assign to me the 
honour of 'projector and promoter ; ' but, if so, I do know th^t, sp far, as I am 
concerned, the Editor's statement is to say the least misleading. That ' the times ' 
do need the production of the Bible Testimony to the Lord's Coming and the purposes 
He will then accomplish, in greater fulness than is common ; and by men who have 
felt the power of this testimony too deeply to trifle with it by speculations^ either on 
one side or the other, I do very firmlv believe j and crave increasing power to * promote* 
this. But to project * a series of Tracts for the Times* and to supply only such as 
advocated even the purest BibHcal exposition of the * Last Things,' not to talk of 
* Millenarianism,' would, in our estimate, be a mistake so serious, that instead of 
being found among its promoters, our place would certainly be with those who sought 
to correct it. But, II — I will put the brethren in possession of the hst out of which it 
wae proposed to select twelve for publication, and preservq^tipn vol the permanent form 
of a volume : — 1, The First Resurrection j 2, Parakletos, &c. ] 3, The Pre- Millennial 
Advent; 4, Christian Worship ; 5, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Majesty of Jesus; 
6, Soriptupe Testimony to the purpose for which Jesus died ; 7, Scripture Testimony 
to Qis work of Propitiation ; 8, Scripture Testimony to the Worth of Prayer ; 10, 
Scripture Testimony to the State of the Believer between Death and the Bosurrection ; 
11, Scripture Testimony to the position in which the Lord and His apostles place 
believers. Bom. v. 1-5; Eph. vi. 10-18 f Luke xii. 35-38. 12, Faith in the Bon of 
Ctod juBtifled ; 18, Salvation and Reward, and the grounds on which they rest; 14;, A. 0. on 
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Christian Union j 15, W. S. on the Holy Spirit, both reprints ; 16, The Kingdom of Gtod* 
The first pamphlet was written at the suggestion of a distant friend of the Authors : 
the second at my own. The purpose to print a * series * was not seriously entertained 
until the first was passing through the press ; but when afterwards that purpose took 
definite shape, and the number twelve was fixed, the interest in His Coming and 
Kingdom served to strengthen interest in other most precious truth which seemed in 
equal need of re-assertion without the Churches ; and, to some extent, within. But if 
no other pamphlet of the series hp,d ever appeared, save the first, — and that was a very 
possible thing, — still it would have been true, that so far as ' the late Secretary of the 
jEvangelist Committee * was * the projector * of * the series,* catted * Tracts for the 
Times,* the interest sought to be served thereby was as wide as the general title suggests." 

The above is termed the relevant portion of the paper because it refers to a point 
upon which our article speaks. * We did allude to the connection of the writer of the 
above with the " Tracts for the Times.** and, therefore, he is entitled to explain that 
connection. But, be it observed, that our reference to him and the Tracts is purely 
incidental. It has no connection with anything said in that article about division in a 
certain church, and no connection whatever with extracts from letters which show that 
separation has resulted from uncalled for conflict upon subjects not essential to salvation 
or fellowship. The article contains no attack upon the late Secretary unless it is found 
in the brief aUusion to his connection with said Tracts. The article is not levelled 
against Millenarianism but against the Tyranny of Opinionism, which first on one 
subject and then on another, disturbs Churches and hinders the work of the Lord. No 
one could learn from our article whether he has the slightest connection with the causes 
of the division referred to. Let it be shown that the parties who have caused that 
division are those who do not hold Millenarian views, and every sentence of our protest 
remains applicable. We daim that neither Iside of the question shall be put forward, 
and kept forward, so as to produce such results, and this is said not on the Millenarian 
question only, but upon every subject the right understanding of which is not essential to 
fellowship in the Church of Gtod. TJpon our brief remarks regarding The Tracts^ we 
have merely to say, that we were not acquainted with the range of subjects contemplated. 
We knew that No. 2 was upon the Holy Spirit, but we also understand that it was not 
originally intended to occupy that place, but that The Second Advent was written to 
follow, The First Resurrection, We also knew that the third pamphlet, by the author 
of the other two, in reply to ours, though not termed one of the series, was not sent 
forth without co-operation from the quarter where rested the responsibility of issuing 
the other two. Under these circumstances it did not strike us that we were a little 
outside the mark in alluding to the series as " in the interest of Millenarianism." But 
our friend seems most concerned that we '^ assign to him the honour of projector and 
promoter^ and again he quotes us as saying that " the late Secretary was the projector 
of the series** Now we have said nothing of the sort. We felt at the moment of 
writing that we knew not who had that " honor," and we carefully avoided attributing 
it to him. We must say to our friend, as the schoolmaster sometimes says to his class, 
" Mind your stops." Our sentence does not attribute to him the projecting^ but only 
brings him into view as promoting^ and he did promote their production and circulation. 
His doing so, however, was not said to be culpable, but it was named only in showing 
that but for the circulation of the first tract of that series our one tract would not have 
been written. The allusion then to him was not in reference to any particular place* 
person, or division, nor to anything save the printing which has taken place upon the 
subject, and that only for the purpose of showing that it did not originate with us, 
*^ See how greai a matter a little fire kindleth."-^ED. 
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